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Mr.  Smith.  This  afternoon  we  have  the  Secretary  of  State  again 
this  year.  We  are  honored  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State. 
[The  Budget  in  Brief  for  the  Department  of  State  follows:] 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  REQUEST 


Within  the  President's  annual  budget  request,  the  Department  of  State's  portion  of 
$5,241,027,000  is  the  foundation  for  the  conduct  of  US  bilateral  and  multilateral  diplomatic 
relations.  These  relations  are  undergoing  major  changes  as  US  foreign  policy  adjusts  to  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War,  emphasizes  the  increasing  importance  of  economic  issues  to  national  security, 
and  recognizes  the  public's  call  for  a  foreign  policy  that  is  in  tune  with  domestic  needs.  This 
request  also  supports  the  President's  program  to  improve  the  performance,  streamline  the 
operations,  and  make  significant  cost  reductions  at  the  Department  of  State. 

Supporting  US  Foreign  Policy  Goals 

As  the  United  States  faces  the  opportunities  and  dangers  of  a  rapidly  changing  world,  its 
enduring  interests  remain.  Active  and  constructive  engagement  abroad  is  vital  to  the  security 
and  economy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  advancement  of  democratic  values. 

The  priorities  for  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  coordinated  and  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  State,  as  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  include: 

D  Economic  Security.  The  domestic  well-being  of  the  American  people  increasingly 
depends  on  US  engagement  in  the  global  economy.  The  Tokyo  Economic  Summit, 
successful  conclusion  of  NAFTA  and  the  Uruguay  Round  of  GATT,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  demonstrated  that  the  United  States 
will  compete  in  the  global  economy,  not  retreat.  To  complement  falling  trade  barriers,  the 
Department's  efforts  will  include: 

O   improving  economic  coordination  with  our  major  industrial  partners  and  encouraging 
expanded  economic  cooperation  with  developing  countries,  particularly  in  those 
regions-Latin  America  and  Asia  and  the  Pacific— whose  markets  for  US  goods  and 
services  are  growing  rapidly; 

O  strengthening  partnerships  with  US  business  through  such  measures  as  support  of  a 
"trade  promotion  advocacy  network"  and  streamlining  of  export  licensing;  and 

O  cooperating  with  other  agencies  to  bolster  US  exports. 

D  Support  for  Reform  in  Russia  and  the  Newly  Independent  States.  The  biggest  foreign 
policy  challenge  and  opportunity— support  for  the  transition  to  market  economies  and 
democratic  governments  in  the  new  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union— is 
crucial  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

O  Prosperity  for  these  states  is  best  achieved  through  a  market  economy;  and  stability  for 
them  and  their  neighbors  is  best  achieved  through  democracy. 

O  Our  continued  support  for  these  reforms  will  contribute  to  enhanced  US  security, 
improved  access  to  each  other's  market's,  and  a  lasting  partnership  with  Russia  and  the 
other  NIS  will  be  formed  in  global  problem  solving. 
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Continuing  efforts  will  target  investments  in  privatizing  enterprises,  a  wide  range  of  exchanges, 
promotion  of  trade,  investment,  and  the  development  of  future  markets  for  US  goods  and 
services. 

D  Europe  and  NATO.  The  United  States  has  enduring  political,  military,  and  economic  ties 
to  Europe  that  must  be  preserved.  Adjustment  of  the  security  architecture,  including 
transformation  of  NATO's  relationship  with  the  new  democracies  in  Europe,  is  critical. 
A  strong  and  prosperous  European  Union  is  also  of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States. 

D  Expanding  Cooperation  Across  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Particularly  Improving  Relations 
with  Japan  and  China.  With  the  world's  most  dynamic  economies,  and  the  most  promising 
terrain  for  US  exports  and  jobs,  the  Asia- Pacific  region  is  of  growing  importance  to  US 
domestic  renewal.  Economic  growth  and  stability  in  Asia  also  will  be  central  to  global 
economic  expansion  and  cooperation  in  solving  environmental,  narcotic,  refugee,  health 
and  other  issues. 

D  Advancing  Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States  must  support  the 

implementation  of  the  Israeli-Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles  and  seek  to  consolidate 
progress  in  the  region,  while  retaining  the  US  commitment  to  Israel's  security.  United 
States'  interests  will  also  include  maintaining  access  to  oil  at  reasonable  prices  and  curbing 
the  spread  of  technologies  and  commodities  of  proliferation  concern. 

D  Leadership  on  Global  Issues.  Issues  that  impact  on  the  world  community  and  on  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  include: 

O  Arms  control  and  non-proliferation; 

O  Protecting  against  environmental,  population,  and  public  safety  dangers; 

O  Promoting  human  rights  and  democracy;  and 

O  Strengthening  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent  conflict  and  promote  peace, 
including  support  of  peacekeeping  operations. 

The  international  affairs  portion  of  the  Federal  budget  (Function  150)  is  small  in  comparison  to 
defense  and  domestic  agencies;  the  resources  in  this  request  represent  only  one-quarter  of  the 
overall  international  affairs  budget.  Yet,  successful  advancement  of  US  diplomacy  and  of  other 
State  programs  have  multiplier  effects  on  the  US  economy— both  in  terms  of  achieving  positive 
outcomes  (e.g.,  increased  US  exports)  and  avoiding  wherever  possible  costly  negative  results 
(e.g.,  US  involvement  in  armed  conflict,  and  trade  restrictions).  While  skillful  negotiations  and 
foreign  assistance  programs  cannot  avert  all  negative  outcomes,  should  the  Department  lack  the 
resources  to  accomplish  successfully  its  priority  goals,  the  cost  to  the  US  economy  and  to 
government  spending  for  defense  and  other  emergency  spending  would  be  much  greater. 
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New  Structure 

For  FY  1995,  a  new  framework  for  the  presentation  of  the  International  Affairs  budget  has  been 
adopted.  Funding  is  requested  for  FY  1995  according  to  the  following  six  broad  categories  that 
reflect  an  improved  integration  of  policy  and  resources: 

D  Promoting  US  Prosperity; 

D  Promoting  Sustainable  Development; 

D  Building  Democracy; 

D  Promoting  Peace; 

D  Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance;  and 

G  Advancing  Diplomacy. 

The  main  components  of  the  State  Department's  portion  of  the  overall  International  Affairs 
budget  are  featured  under  the  Advancing  Diplomacy  category  with  important  portions  also 
presented  within  the  Promoting  Peace  (Contributions  to  International  Peacekeeping  Activities) 
and  Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance  (Refugee  Programs)  headings.  This  new  framework  is 
expected  to  change  the  structure  of  several  accounts  in  the  State  Department's  portion  of  the 
budget.  The  detailed  discussion  which  follows  indicates  where  these  changes  have  been 
incorporated  into  this  budget  request. 

Current  Issues 

Through  its  world-wide  network  of  diplomatic  posts,  Washington  headquarters  staff  and 
membership  in  international  organizations,  the  Department  of  State  conducts  US  Government 
bilateral  and  multilateral  diplomatic  relations  directly  and  coordinates  implementation  of 
foreign  policy  with  other  agencies.  As  part  of  its  responsibility  to  advance  US  diplomacy,  the 
Department  also  provides  the  critical  infrastructure  that  underpin  these  operations.  This 
infrastructure  is  sometimes  described  as  the  "central  nervous  system"  of  our  foreign  policy, 
through  which  official  US  Government  views  are  communicated  to  other  governments  and 
through  which  developments  abroad  are  analyzed  and  reported  to  the  United  States. 

To  fulfill  its  role  effectively  to  advance  US  diplomacy,  the  Department  provides  the  following 
critical  infrastructure  for:  effective  communications  and  other  information  management  needs; 
official  and  residential  facilities  abroad;  security  of  information  and  personnel;  and  other 
management  services.  The  Department  also  provides  infrastructure  support—communications, 
information  management,  facilities,  and  security— to  approximately  1 3,000  employees  of  other 
agencies  overseas.  While  the  Department  receives  reimbursement  for  some  activities  (e.g., 
management,  maintenance  and  repair  of  short-term  leased  properties,  American  and  FSN 
management,  and  motor  pool  services)  it  does  not  for  other  activities  (e.g.,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  Government-owned  properties,  certain  security  programs,  and  telecommunications). 
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The  Department  also  provides  a  number  of  direct  services  to  US  citizens  including:  issuing 
passports  to  the  growing  number  of  people  traveling  abroad;  providing  crisis  assistance  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict  or  natural  disasters;  and  advising  travelers  regarding  health  and  safety 
conditions  abroad.  In  addition,  overseas  missions  facilitate  economic  and  trade  promotion 
services  and  activities  for  US  business  which  are  vital  to  the  health  of  the  American  economy 
in  a  world  that  becomes  financially  more  interrelated  each  year.  The  Department  is  also 
responsible  for  issuing  immigrant  and  non-immigrant  visas  to  foreign  citizens  at  posts  overseas, 
with  increasing  attention  to  cooperative  efforts  with  other  agencies  to  keep  dangerous  aliens 
from  crossing  our  borders.  Many  of  these  travel- related  services  directly  benefit  the 
multi-billion  dollar  US  travel  and  tourism  industry. 

Other  key  programs  in  the  Department  of  State's  portion  of  the  budget  are: 

O  Payment  of  assessed  contributions  to  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations  to 
enable  these  organizations  to  take  the  lead  in  responding  to  international  crises  such  as: 
ethnic  conflicts,  aggression,  genocide,  famine,  epidemics,  refugees,  population  growth, 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  global  warming,  poverty,  and  the  support 
of  democracy; 

□  Support  of  UN  and  other  multilateral  peacekeeping  operations  which  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  peace  in  areas  of  key  interest  to  the  United  States  that  reduces  the  risk  of 
the  Unites  States  being  drawn  into  regional  conflicts  that  cannot  be  ignored;  and 

D  Transnational  issues,  including  funding  for  narcotics  trafficking,  refugee  assistance, 
population,  and  the  environment,  that  will  ensure  US  leadership  on  global  issues  affecting 
the  nature  of  the  emerging  post-Cold  War  world  community  and  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Management  Of  Department  Resources 

The  Department  is  strongly  committed  to  managing  its  resources  more  effectively  and 
implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance  Review  and  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers'  Act  The  FY  1995  request  reflects  the  Department's  commitment  to  continued 
implementation  of  the  President's  mandates  of  staffing  and  administrative  cost  reductions. 
It  also  reflects  the  need  to  address  our  infrastructure  requirements,  especially  in  information 
management  The  Department's  focus  on  investments  in  information  management  in  FY  1995 
is  an  essential  element  of  a  plan  to  achieve  further  efficiencies  in  the  outyears  from  increased 
productivity. 

The  resulting  budget  request  presents  an  increasingly  lean  organization  which  must  direct  its 
resources  carefully  to  protect  US  national  interests.  The  key  elements  of  the  Department's 
management  strategy  are  to: 
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D  Reduce  staff  and  create  a  more  flexible  management  structure,  appropriate  to  the 
Department's  foreign  policy  responsibilities,  with  more  authority  at  operations  levels  and 
more  attention  to  goals  and  performance  (the  Department  headquarters  reorganization, 
begun  early  in  this  administration,  was  the  first  step); 

D  "Right-size"  the  overseas  structure  while  maintaining  essential  US  representation  and 
preserving  the  ability  to  conduct  foreign  affairs; 

D  Increase  the  Department's  focus  on  people:  a  smaller,  better  managed  work  force, 
that  encourages  diversity,  career  development,  and  teamwork;  and 

D  Maintain  a  sound  infrastructure  for  the  long-term,  with  information  management 
systems  to  support  consular,  personnel,  financial,  and  other  operations,  and  physical 
facilities  designed  to  promote  efficient  operations. 

Details  0/1995  Request 

Tables  presenting  details  of  the  FY  1995  budget  request,  including  funds  and  positions  by 
appropriation,  appear  on  the  following  pages. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

FY  1993 

Enacted 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 
Request 

Tin  mm  in 

ADM1NISTRA  TION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Coowhr  Programs 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

$- 

$1 .720,816  \b 
390.422  \b 
2.111.238 
23.469 
4.780 

10.024  \b 

400.000  \b 

7.805 

776 

15.165 

125,084 

2,698 ,341 

860,885 

401.607 

670.000 

6.000 

1,938.492 

11.200 
14,400 

740 

3.550 

$1,783,296 

394,325 

2,177,621 

23.798 

4,780 

8.579 

422.000 

6.500 

776 

15.465 

129,321 

2.788,840 

913.941 

533.304 

6.000 
1,453,245 

15.358 
10.398 

740 
3.550 
3.271 

7.561 
14.669 
47,986 

16.068 

$62,480 
3.903 

66.383 
329 

(1.445) 
22,000 
(1305) 

300 
4.237 
00,499 

53.056 
131.697 
(670.000) 

Tool*  Stole  Program 
jfoclDf  General 
Rep  rear olwboo  Anowaocea 
Buying  Power  Maintenance 
Protection  of  Foreign  Miss  tons  A  Officials 
Acquisition  A  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 
Emergencies  in  die  Dipk«n»£»c  A  Consular  Service 
Repatriation    Loan*:  Subsidy  A  Admin. 
American  Insrinitr,  in  Taiwan 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  A  Disability  Fund 
Subtotal 

INTL  ORGANIZATIONS  A  CONFERENCES 

CooxributJoos  to  International  Organization* 
CootrifautioM  International  Peacekeeping  Activities 
UN  Peacekeeping  Supplemental 
TnVrnational  Conferences  A  Contingencies 

2. 164.000  \a 

24,055 

4.900 

14.000 

10.814 

560.500 

8.000 

1.367 

15,543 

119.082 

2,922 ,261 

913.214 

460.315 

5,600 
1,379.129 

12.069 
14.051 

860 
3.543 

Subtotal 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

lnt'1  Boundary  and  Water  Comm.-S&b 
Int'I  Boundary  and  Water  Comm.-Coost- 
American  Sectiona 

International  Boundary  Cotnminion 

International  Joint  Commiation 

Rorciw  pfttim'iiiiiiftnt  L3ao|MViaSaB  Commits  ton 

(485,247) 

4.158 
(4.002) 

3.271 
3.271 
(1.531) 
1,896 

(4.275) 
68 

Total,  American  Sections 
International  Fisheries  Commisaion* 
Subtotal 

RELATED  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.   Bilateral  Science  A  Technology    Agreements 
The  Asia  Foundation 
Russian.    Eurasian  A   E,  -  European   Research  A  Training  Program 

4.403 
14.200 
44,723 

4.500 
16,693 

9.961 
31,154 

4,377 .267 

4,290 
16.200 
46,090 

4.275 
16.000 

Subtotal 
STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

20,275 
4.703.198 

16.0(8 
4.366.139 

632.888 
50,000 

4489.027 

232.000 

15,244 

4.756 

252,000 

934,888 

5J41.827 

949.845 

*,/9S,*72 

(4,207) 
O97.059) 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Emergency  Refugee  A  Migration  Assistance 

TOTAL,  STATE  AUTHORIZATION  ACT 

Int'I  Narcotics  Trafficking,  Terrorism,  and  Crime  Prevention 
InteTOstiooal  Narcotics  Control 
Anti-  Terrorism  Assistance 
International  Criminal  Justice 

620.688 

49.261 

5.847.214 

365.781  \c 
15.555 

670,688 
49,261 

5.423.147 

157.035  \c 

15.244 

(37.800) 
739 

(434.12*) 

74.965 

4.756 
79,721 
42,660 

(354 .399) 

Total,  lnt'1  Narcotics  Trafficking,  Terrorism,  and  Crime  Prevention 

Subtotal,  Foreign  Assistance 
TOTAL,  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  ACTS 

381,336 
1,451,285 

5,428,552 

872.206 

i,i00,7SS 

172.279 
892,228 

5595/426 

896.676 

6,492.162 

53.169 

001,230) 

TOTAL,  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

\n    Prior  to  FY  1994.  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  and  Salaries  and  Expcoaea  were  combined  in  one  appropriation  trded  Salaries  and  Baym. 

\b    Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  includes:   transfers  of  $6.3  million  from  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $527  thousand  from  Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials,  and  $10  million  from  Acquisition  and  M.i-i-~"-.  of  Building!  Abroad;  and  a  $600  thousand  rescission  for  NPR  savings. 

V     Starting  m  FY  1995,  all  intemanoaal  affairs  counter-narcotics  funding  previously  included  in  INM,  FMF.  ESF.  [MET  and  DA  will  be  consolidated 
m  this  account.    FY  1993  and  FY  1994  lotah  are  adjusted  for  comma  ability. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

FY  1993 
Enacted 

FY  1994 
Estimate 

FY  1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

ADMIN.  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

- 

17,308 
2,849 

20,157 
261 
591 

21,009 

16,965 
2.821 

19,786 
258 
585 

20,629 

-343 
-28 

-371 
-3 
-6 

-380 

Total,  State  Programs 
Inspector  General 
Acquis.  &  Maint.  of  Buildings  Abroad 

Subtotal 

20,802  \a 

265 

600 
21.6(7 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Int'I  Boundary  &  Water  Coram-  S&E 
Int'l  Boundary  &  Water  Comm.-  Constr. 
American  Sections 

Int'l  Boundary  Commission 

Int'l  Joint  Commission 

Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission 

272 
26 

7 
24 

268 
26 

7 
24 

264 
26 

7 

24 

19 

50 

340 

-4 

: 

19 
19 
15 

Total,  American  Sections 

Subtotal 

31 
329 

31 
325 

STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

21,996 

21,334 

20.969 

-365 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Int'l  Narcotics  Trafficking,  Terrorism, 
and  Crime  Prevention 

Subtotal 

106 

125  \b 
231 

105 

124  \b 
229 

105 

123  \b 
228 

-A 
-1 

TOTAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

22M7 

21,563 

21,197 

-366 

\a    Prior  to  FY  1994,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  were  combined  in  one  appropriation  titled 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 

\b    Pending  proposed  legislation,  personnel  resources  for  the  "Terrorism  and  Crime"  programs  are  included  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Programs  appropriation. 
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PART  ONE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FT  1995  appropriations  in  the  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs  category. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


APPROPRIATION 

FY  1993 

Enacted 

FY  1994 

Estimate 

FY  1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

$- 

$1,720,816  \b 
390,422  \b 
2,111338 

$1,783,296  \d 

394325 

2,177.621 

$62,480 

3,903 

66,383 

Total,  State  Programs 

2,164,000  \a 

Inspector  General 

24,055 

23,469 

23.798 

329 

Representation  Allowances 

4,900 

4,780 

4,780 

- 

Buying  Power  Maintenance 

14,000 

-\c 

- 

Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials 

10,814 

10,024  \b 

8,579 

(1.445) 

Acquisition  and  Maintenance 
of  Buildings  Abroad 

560,500 

400,000  \b 

422.000 

22.000 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service 

8,000 

7,805 

6.500 

(1305) 

Repatriation  Loans:    Subsidy  &  Admin. 

1367 

776 

776 

- 

Payment  to  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan 

15,543 

15.165 

15,465 

300 

Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 

119,082 

125.084 

129,321 

4.237 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

2.922.2H7 

2.698.341 

2.7M.X4C 

90.499 

\a    Prior  to  FY  1994,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  were  combined  in  one  appropriation  titled 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 

\b    Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  includes:  transfers  of  $6.3  million  from  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $527  thousand 
from  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials,  and  $10  million  from  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Abroad;  and  a  $600  thousand  rescission  for  NPR  savings. 

\c    $8.8  million  in  prior-year  balances  are  proposed  for  rescission  in  FY  1994  in  this  account. 

\d    The  FY  1995  request  includes  $700,000  in  registration  fees  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  Section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  $15,000  to  be  derived  from  reimbursements,  surcharges,  and  fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities. 
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1995  Overview 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Appropriation 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

N/A 

$1,720,816 /b 

$1,783,296 /c 

$62,480 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

N/A 

390,422 

394,325 

3,903 

Total,  State  Programs 

2,164,000  /a 

2,111,238 

2,177,621 

66,383 

la  Prior  to  FY  1994,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  were  combined  in  one  appropriation  titled  Salaries 
and  Expenses. 

lb  The  FY  1994  estimate  includes:  transfers  of  $6.3  million  from  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $527,000  from  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  Officials,  and  $10  million  from  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad;  and  a  $600,000  rescission  for  NPR  savings 
from  reducing  the  costs  of  providing  Marine  security  guards  and  other  security  at  diplomatic  missions  overseas. 

Ic  The  FY  1995  request  includes  $700,000  in  registration  fees  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  Section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  $15,000  to  be  derived  from  reimbursements,  surcharges,  and  fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities. 

State  Programs  Summary 

The  effective  use  of  diplomacy— through  reporting,  crisis  prevention  and  the  adept  use  of 
membership  in  multilateral  organizations— is  critical  to  success  in  achieving  US  goals.  The 
FY  1 995  request  for  State  Programs  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  timely  prevention  is  the 
most  cost-effective  way  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

The  Department  of  State  performs  diplomatic  and  operational  functions  to  advance  US  foreign 
policy  and  global  leadership.  Its  people  and  missions  are  crucial  components  of  US  efforts  to 
promote  peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy  in  a  changing  world.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
Department  of  State  has  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  its  worldwide  responsibilities  due  to  such 
factors  as  opening  29  new  posts  in  the  Newly  Independent  States  and  elsewhere,  supporting 
initiatives  to  enhance  America's  competitiveness  in  the  global  economy  including  hosting  major 
multilateral  events,  responding  to  the  growing  importance  of  global  economic,  trade,  and 
environmental  issues,  and  meeting  growing  consular  workloads.  In  order  to  continue  to  meet  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  the  Department  has  begun  a 
multiyear  effort  to  modernize  its  information  systems  and  will  continue  to  upgrade  its 
telecommunications  networks  and  overseas  facilities.  The  Department  has  instituted 
broad-based  reforms  of  its  organizations  and  operations  to  keep  pace  with  changing  times  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  key  elements  of  this  management  strategy  are  to: 

D  Maintain  a  structure  to  carry  out  the  nation's  foreign  policy  requirements,  while 
reducing  staff  and  creating  a  more  flexible  management  structure  with  more  authority  at 
operational  levels  and  more  attention  to  goals  and  performance; 

□  "Right-size"  the  overseas  structure  to  live  within  resource  constraints  while  maintaining 
essential  US  representation  to  conduct  foreign  affairs; 
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□  Increase  the  Department's  focus  on  people:  a  smaller,  better  trained  work  force  that 
encourages  diversity,  career  development,  and  teamwork;  and 

D  Rebuild  a  sound  infrastructure  for  the  long-term,  with  modern  and  integrated 
information  management  systems  to  support  consular,  personnel,  financial,  and  other 
programmatic  operations;  and  up-to-date  physical  facilities  designed  to  promote  efficient 
operations. 

The  FY  1995  request  represents  the  first  presentation  of  the  new  operating  account  structure 
enacted  by  Congress  in  FY  1 994,  dividing  the  former  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  into 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

The  FY  1995  request  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  of  $1,783,296,000  strongly 
supports  the  President's  plan  for  reducing  administrative  overhead  and  employment  by  assuming 
substantial  savings  in  these  areas.  The  request  provides  for  a  $62,480,000  increase  over  the 
FY  1994  estimate.  The  increase  basically  restores  the  Department  to  FY  1993  actual  funding 
amounts.  The  FY  1 995  request  will  maintain  ongoing  diplomatic  and  consular  operations  and 
provide  a  modest  investment  increase  that  is  important  to  our  future  streamlining  activities. 

Diplomatic  And  Consular  Programs 

Our  request  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  includes  funding  to  meet  mandatory 
worldwide  wage/price  inflation  and  an  increase  for  investment  in  a  sound  infrastructure,  which  is 
important  to  implementing  the  Department's  overall  streamlining  strategy  and  carrying  out  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  increases  are  offset  by  savings  in 
personnel  and  operating  expenses  reflecting  initiatives  to  achieve  a  streamlined  overseas 
operating  structure.  Funding  for  the  Department's  programs  has  been  essentially  frozen  over  the 
past  two  years  while  Department  responsibilities  have  grown.  In  order  to  operate  effectively  at 
over  260  posts  worldwide  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  Department 
needs  the  resources  to  halt  the  deterioration  of  our  information  systems.  We  must  upgrade  and 
replace  aging,  obsolete  and  expensive  to  maintain  information  management  equipment, 
computer  systems,  financial  systems,  and  basic  post  operating  equipment. 

Salaries  And  Expenses 

The  FY  1995  request  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  $394,325,000  includes  funding  to  meet 
mandatory  wage/price  inflation  increases  offset  by  savings  in  personnel  and  operating  expenses 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  plan  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  The  essentially  frozen 
Salaries  and  Expenses  request  funds  ongoing  Washington-based  operations  that  support  a 
worldwide  organization  of  more  than  25,000  direct-hire  employees,  more  than  260  diplomatic 
missions,  as  well  as  bilateral  and  multilateral  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  involving  over 
170  countries  and  50  international  organizations.  Our  FY  1995  request  will  allow  us  to  maintain 
the  operational  support  that  underpins  the  achievement  of  our  nation's  foreign  policy  objectives. 
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Program  Description 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  will  continue  to  be  directed  toward  post-Cold  War 
opportunities  and  challenges  that  affect  nearly  all  Department  activities  in  some  way.  These 
activities  are  critical  to  the  successful  conduct  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  and 
maintenance  of  this  nation's  foreign  affairs  operations. 

D  Policy  Formulation  and  Executive  Direction  -  Direction  and  policy  formulation  and 
coordination  is  provided  by  the  Secretary,  the  Deputy  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretaries, 
bureau  heads,  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions,  and  their  immediate  staffs.  They  are  assisted 
by  legislative  affairs  and  public  affairs  staffs  that  help  to  explain  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  the  US  positions  on  the  numerous  foreign  policy  issues  and  interests 
managed  by  the  Department. 

D  Diplomatic  Relations  -  A  wide  spectrum  of  activities  must  be  part  of  American 
diplomacy  today.   Some  examples  are  described  below. 

O  Enhanced  knowledge  about  developments  in  many  nations  is  a  basic  requirement  of 
diplomacy  today.  This  requires  quality  reporting,  analysis,  and  personal  contact  work 
by  over  260  missions  abroad  and  by  expert  staffs  at  headquarters. 

O  Economic  and  trade  diplomacy  and  services  to  American  business  have  become  vital  to 
the  health  of  the  American  economy  in  a  world  that  becomes  more  interrelated 
economically  each  year. 

O  To  promote  America's  own  long-term  interests,  the  Department's  efforts  are  directed 
increasingly  toward  promoting  human  rights;  supporting  emerging  democracies  and 
economic  development;  improving  the  global  environment;  controlling  excessive 
population  growth;  and  meeting  humanitarian  emergencies  that  destroy  political  and 
economic  well-being  and  stability. 

O  There  is  a  continuous  need  to  keep  abreast  of  scientific  and  technological  developments 
abroad  and  to  assist  cooperatively  some  nations  in  these  fields  by  aiding  two-way 
exchanges  of  information  and  expert  personnel. 

O  The  Department  must  monitor  peacekeeping  efforts  that  are  increasingly  part  of  the 
post- Cold  War  world. 

□  Consular  Relations  -  People  around  the  world  are  becoming  increasingly  mobile. 

Business,  tourism  and  permanent  resettlement— both  foreign  and  American— occurs  more 
than  ever  before  across  national  boundaries.  Legal  control  of  these  movements  to  and 
from  the  United  States  places  a  heavy  demand  on  State  Department  operations. 

O  Non-immigrant  visa  requests  for  foreign  tourists,  students,  business  people,  investors, 
and  government  officials  require  substantial  effort  at  missions  abroad.  In  FY  1994,  the 
.Department  projects  issuing  7.6  million  non-immigrant  visas. 

O  Immigrant  visa  demands  require  ever  more  effort.  In  FY  1994,  the  Department  projects 
issuing  736,000  immigrant  visas. 
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O  Routine  and  emergency  assistance  must  be  provided  to  American  citizens  abroad  in 
distress.  In  FY  1994,  the  Department  projects  that  it  will  respond  to  1.7  million  citizen 
services  cases  worldwide. 

O  American  travelers  need  to  be  kept  aware  of  dangerous  situations  abroad. 

O  Passport  applications  in  the  millions  must  be  adjudicated,  issued  or  denied  for  US 
citizens  wanting  to  travel  abroad.  In  FY  1994,  the  Department  projects  issuing 
4.3  million  passports. 

D  Supporting  Multilateral  Diplomacy  -  As  a  responsible  member  of  the  world  community, 
the  United  States  is  a  member  of  many  important  international  organizations.   Several 
United  Nations  organizations,  inter- American,  and  other  regional  organizations  play  roles 
in  world  affairs  important  to  the  United  States.  Others,  smaller  and  more  narrow  in  scope, 
are  influential  in  matters  that  affect  the  American  economy,  environment,  health  and 
science.  The  Department  monitors  and  participates  in  the  organizations  both  through  the 
headquarters'  staff  and  its  missions  to  the  larger  organizations.  The  increasing  multilateral 
nature  of  world  problems  makes  US  involvement  in  these  organizations  important  to  our 
future. 

□  Information  Resource  Management  -  This  activity  includes  the  resources  available  for 
the  effective  and  efficient  creation,  collection,  processing,  transmission,  dissemination, 
storage,  and  disposition  of  information  required  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
foreign  policy  and  for  the  conduct  of  daily  business.  Requirements  are  driven  by  the 
information  needs  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Department,  its  overseas 
missions,  and  approximately  100  other  government  agencies.  This  activity  includes: 

O  infrastructure  systems  such  as:  the  Diplomatic  Telecommunications  System;  mainframe 
computer  centers,  ADP,  communication  and  message  centers  at  headquarters  and  at 
missions  abroad;  mail  and  pouch  services;  and  special  communications  support  for  the 
Secretary  and  the  White  House  at  meetings  abroad; 

O  corporate  information  systems  and  services  such  as:  core  foreign  affairs  systems 
supporting  the  Secretary  and  his  principal  deputies;  consular  systems  for  passport  and 
visa  issuance  and  reporting;  financial  systems;  administrative  systems  for  personnel  and 
property;  and  information  services  provided  by  Departmental  libraries  and  publishing, 
records,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Office,  and  historical  offices;  and 

O  development  and  maintenance  of  hardware  and  software  for  classified  and  unclassified 
word  processing,  electronic  mail,  spreadsheets,  graphics  and  data  base  management. 

D  Diplomatic  Security/Law  Enforcement  Cooperation  -  This  activity  identifies  resources 
necessary  to  meet  security  responsibilities,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Included  in  this 
activity  are: 

O  counterintelligence  investigations,  background  security  investigations  and  evaluations, 
and  the  contracting  of  American  citizens  in  lieu  of  foreign  nationals  for  certain  sensitive 
positions  abroad; 

O  protection  of  the  Secretary  and  visiting  or  resident  foreign  dignitaries; 
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O  protection  of  overseas  US  government  employees  through  local  guards,  residential 
security  measures,  and  armored  vehicles; 

O  protection  of  information  at  headquarters  through  domestic  guards  and  physical  security 
equipment  and  measures; 

O  protection  of  information  abroad  through  Marine  Security  Guards,  diplomatic  couriers, 
electronic  and  security  equipment,  secure  conference  rooms,  standards  for  information 
security,  and  security  protection  and  inspection  of  construction  property; 

O  counter-terrorism  policy  formulation,  coordination,  and  research  and  development  as 
well  as  investigations  to  detect  passport,  visa,  and  Federal  benefits  fraud;  and 

O  management  of  security  operations  at  missions. 

D  Training  -  Professional  training  and  development  is  a  continuous  process  by  which  the 
Department  ensures  that  its  people-its  most  important  asset-have  the  skills,  experience 
and  judgment  to  fulfill  their  functions  at  all  levels.  Investments  in  training  are  vital  to  a 
changing  and  streamlining  organization.  Training  programs  provide  the  language,  area, 
and  professional  skills  needed  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  both  in  the  Department 
and  abroad.  The  Department's  training  program  is  the  principal  responsibility  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  (FSI).  FSI's  training  strategy  includes  an  agenda  for  change 
designed  to  help  modernize  our  foreign  affairs  posture  and  support  new  and  emerging 
priorities.  Global  issues  and  US  economic  security  are  being  supported  by  a  new  training 
theme,  "Diplomacy  for  Global  Competitiveness,"  which  connects  our  performance  abroad 
to  jobs  and  the  quality  of  life  here  in  the  United  States. 

D  Medical  Services  -  This  activity  encompasses  medical  programs  for  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  as  well  as  other  US  Government  departments  and  agencies 
overseas.  The  medical  program  covers  approximately  60,000  employees  and  dependents. 

□  Rental  Payments  to  GSA  -  GSA  finances  its  real  property  management  activities  through 
user  charges,  set  at  commercially  comparable  rates,  collected  from  agencies  occupying 
GSA-controlled  properties.  This  activity  provides  payment  for  domestic  space  occupied 
by  the  Department.  In  FY  1995,  the  Department's  budget  includes  $87,098,000  for  rental 
payments  to  GSA. 

D  Overseas  Program  Support  -  This  activity  includes  administrative  activities  at  more  than 
260  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  such  as  overseas  administrative  support  for  over  100  US 
Government  agencies;  personnel  and  financial  management  services;  and  short-term  lease 
property  management  and  building  maintenance  staff,  shipping  and  customs  clearance,  and 
motor  pool  services. 

D  Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program  Support  -  This  activity  includes  the 

infrastructure  located  in  the  United  States  that  is  dedicated  to  the  administrative  support 
of  US  diplomatic  activities  and  other  US  government  agencies. 

□  Post  Assignment  Travel  -  Post  assignment  travel  includes  funding  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  related  items  in  connection  with  the  assignment,  transfer,  and 
separation  of  the  Department's  American  full-time  permanent  staff  and  their  dependents. 
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On  the  following  pages  are  charts  that  depict  the  distribution  by  program  activity  of  the  FY  1995 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  request 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 
Program  Activities  Summary 

Funds 
Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

1994  1995 
Activities Estimate Request 

Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction. $114,654  $117,089 

Diplomatic  Relations  (e.g.,  Political  and 
Economic  Reporting,  Trade  Promotion,  Global 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Reporting) 284,053  290,395 

Consular  Relations  (e.g.,  Passports,  Visas, 
Services  to  American  Citizens  Overseas) 227,576  233,054 

Supporting  Multilateral 
Diplomacy 36,333  34,799 

Diplomatic  Security/Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation. 216,621  218,482 

Information  Resource 
Management 282,683  319,575 

Training  Services 38,534  39,128 

Medical  Services 25,592  26,531 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 36,348  36,779 

Overseas  Program 
Support 339,591  347,951 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 49,021  49,144 

Post  Assignment  Travel 69,810  70,369 

Appropriation  Total 1,720,816  1,783,296 
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1994/1995 
Increase/ 
Decrease 


$2,435 

6,342 

5,478 

(1,534) 

1,861 

36,892 
594 
939 
431 

8,360 

123 

559 


62,480 
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Program  Activities  Summary 


Positions 
Summary  Statement 


1994  1995 
Activities Estimate Request 

Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction 1,243 

Diplomatic  Relations  (e.g.,  Political  and 
Economic  Reporting,  Trade  Promotion,  Global 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Reporting) 3,121 

Consular  Relations  (e.g.,  Passports,  Visas, 
Services  to  American  Citizens  Overseas) 3,334 

Supporting  Multilateral 
Diplomacy 321 

Diplomatic  Security/Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation 1,167 

Information  Resource 
Management 1 ,992 

Training  Services 432 

Medical  Services 214 

Overseas  Program 
Support 5,057 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 427 

Appropriation  Total 17,308  16,965 


1994/1995 

Increase/ 

Decrease 


1,226 


(17) 


3,071 

(50) 

3,258 

(76) 

318 

(3) 

1,153 

(14) 

1,954 

(38) 

426 

(6) 

214 

- 

4,929 

(128) 

416 

(11) 

(343) 
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FY  1995  State  Programs 

Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs/Salaries  &  Expenses 
Appropriation  Distribution 


(dollars  in  thousands) 


Salaries  & 
Expenses 
$394,325   18% 


Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs 
$1,783,296  82% 


Total  FY  1995  Request:  $2,177,621 
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FY  1995  Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs 

Program  Activity  Distribution 


(dollars  in  thousands) 


Supporting 
Multilateral 
Diplomacy 
$34,799  (2%) 


Consular  Relations 
5233,054  (13%) 

le.?..  Passports,  Visas,  & 
American  Citizens 
Services  Overseas) 


Medical 
Services 
$26,531 
(1%) 


Diplomatic  Security/ 
Law  Enforcem 
Cooperation 
$218,482 

(12%) 

Training 
Services 
S39.128 

(2%) 


Information 

Resource 

Management 

S319,575  (18%) 

(e.g..  Worldwide 
Telecommunications 
Systems,  Core  Foreign 
Affairs   Systems,  and 
Consular  Systems) 


Rental 
Payments 
to  GSA 
$36,779  (2%) 


Overseas 
Program 
Support 
$347,951  (20%) 

(e.g..  Administrative  Support  to 
100  USG  agencies;  Financial, 
Personnel,  St  General 
Services) 


Diplomatic  Relations 
$290,395   (16%) 

(e.g..  Political  &  Economic 
Reporting,  Trade  Promotion, 
Global  Environmental  & 
Scientific  Reporting) 


Policy 

Formulation 
&  Executive 
Direction 
$117,089  (7%) 

Post 

Assignment 
Travel 
$70,369  (4%) 

Domestic 
Infrastructure 
&  Program 
Support 
$49,144  (3%) 


FY  1995  D&CP  Request:     $1,783,296 
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STATE  PROGRAMS 
(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 


Highlights  Of  Budget  Changes 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Diplomatic 

&  Consular 

Programs 


Salaries 
and 

Expenses 


Total, 

State 

Programs 


1994  Appropriation 

FY  1994  Adjustments: 

Proposed  Rescission  (Marine  Security  Guards) 
Transfer  from  FBO 
Transfer  from  S&E  to  DCP 
Transfer  from  PFMO 
Subtotal,  Adjustments 

FY  1994  Estimate 

Built-in-Changes: 


$1,704,589      $396,722   $2,101,311 


(600) 

10,000 

6,300 

527 


16,227 
1,720,816 


(6,300) 


(600) 
10,000 

527 


(6,300)  9,927 

390,422     2,111,238 


Decreases: 


Subtotal,  Wage 


27,401 


Non-Recurring  Costs: 
APEC  Ministerial 
One  Less  Paid  Day 
Total  Decreases 

(2,300) 
(3,426) 
(5,726) 

(667) 
(667) 

(2,300) 
(4.093) 
(6,393) 

Increases: 

Annualization  of  1994  Requirements: 
FSN  Wage  Increases 
Locality  Pay  and  Benefits  Increases 
Subtotal,  Annualization 

2,914 

8,127 

11.041 

3.074 
3,074 

2,914 
11.201 
14,115 

Anticipated  1995  Wage  Requirements: 
American  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment 
American  Within-Grade  Increases 
FSN  Wage  Increases 
FSN  Within-Grade  Increases 

8,987 
4,970 
8,714 
4.730 

2,193 
1,241 

11,180 
6,211 
8,714 
4.730 

3,434 


30,835 
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STATE  PROGRAMS 
(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 


Highlights  Of  Budget  Changes 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Diplomatic 

&  Consular 

Programs 


Salaries 

Total, 

and 

State 

Expenses 

Programs 

Anticipated  1995  Price  Requirements: 
Overseas  Price  Inflation 
Domestic  Price  Inflation 
GSA  Rent  Increases 
Local  Guard  Program  Inflation 
Post  Assignment  Travel  Inflation 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Increases 

Net  Total,  Built-in-Changes 

1995  Current  Services 

Program  Decreases: 


$17,168 
7,890 
1,521 
4,901 
1,882 

4,010 
2,054 

$17,168 

11,900 

3,575 

4,901 

1,882 

33,362 

6,064 

39.426 

71,804 

12,572 

84,376 

66,078 

11,905 

77,983 

1,786,894 

402,327 

2,189,221 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
Operating  Expenses 
Personnel 
Subtotal,  Executive  Order  Reductions 

Total  Program  Decreases 


(22,832) 
(10,766) 


(33,598) 


(33,598) 


(5,264) 
(2,738) 


(8,002) 


(8,002) 


(28,096) 
(13,504) 


(41,600) 


(41,600) 


Infrastructure  Investments: 


Post  Information  Support  Requirements 
Total  Infrastructure  Investments 


30,000 
30,000 


30,000 
30,000 


Total  1995  Request 


1,783,296        394,325     2,177,621 
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Explanation  0/1995  Built-in  Changes  -  Decreases 

Decreases  (non-recurring  costs)  in  the  Department  of  State  Programs  amount  to  -$6,393,000  as 
follows: 

□  APEC  Ministerial:  -$2.300.000.  This  amount  represents  the  Department's  one-time  costs 
associated  with  the  APEC  Ministerial  held  in  Seattle  in  FY  1994;  and 

D  One  Less  Paid  Dav:  -$4.093.000   This  amount  represents  one  less  paid  day  in  FY  1995 
than  in  FY  1994. 

Explanation  0/1995  Built-in  Changes  -  Increases 

The  total  increase  for  FY  1995  built-in  changes  is  $84,376,000.  This  provides  for  about  a 
5  percent  inflation  increase  for  overseas  operations  and  a  2.6  percent  increase  for  domestic 
inflation.  The  FY  1995  request  reflects  the  proposed  1.6  percent  American  pay  increase  and  a 
cap  on  FSN  wage  increases  consistent  with  the  President's  overall  budget  proposal  and  existing 
Congressional  guidance.  The  breakdown  of  the  total  increase  is  as  follows: 

□  Annualization  of  1994  Requirements:  $14,115,000  reflects  the  full-year  cost  of  the 
following: 

O  FSN  Wa^e  Increases:  $2.914.000.  This  includes  the  annualization  of  FY  1994  Foreign 
Service  National  (FSN)  wage  increases  consistent  with  the  Department's  cap  on  FSN 
compensation;  and 

O  1994  Locality  Pav/BeneHts  Increase:  $11.201.000.  In  FY  1994,  there  was  no  American 
cost-of-living  salary  adjustment.  However,  additional  funding  is  required  to  annualize 
the  FY  1995  cost  of  the  FY  1994  locality  pay  salary  adjustment.  This  amount  also 
includes  funding  for  increased  benefits  costs  generated  when  separating  employees 
covered  by  the  "old"  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  are  replaced  by  employees 
covered  under  the  "new"  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  which  requires  a 
higher  agency  contributioa 

□  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Requirements:  $30,835,000  is  required  for  the  following 
anticipated  wage  increases  during  FY  1995: 

O  American  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment:  $11.180.000.  This  amount  reflects  an  anticipated 
1.6  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  FY  1995; 

O  American  Within-Grade  Increases:  $6.211.000.  After  allowing  for  grade-to-grade 
promotions  and  the  savings  resulting  from  personnel  turnover,  this  amount  represents 
the  periodic  within-grade  salary  increases  for  Americans; 

O  FSN  Wage  Increases:  $8.714.000.  This  increase  includes  FSN  salary  adjustments 
consistent  with  local  prevailing  wage  rates  needed  to  keep  the  Department  competitive 
with  other  embassies  and  private  firms  in  order  to  retain  competent  staff,  and  in  some 
instances,  to  comply  with  local  law;  and 
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O  FSN  Within-Grade  Increases:  $4.730.000.  After  allowing  for  grade-to-grade 

promotions  and  the  savings  resulting  from  personnel  turnover,  this  amount  represents 
the  periodic  within-grade  salary  increases  for  FSN  employees. 

D  Anticipated  1995  Price  Requirements:  $39,426,000  is  required  for  the  following 
anticipated  price  increases  during  FY  1995: 

O  Overseas  Price  Increases:  $17.1 68. 000.  This  amount  will  fund  an  estimated  5  percent 
increase  in  overseas  utilities,  supplies,  and  contractual  services.  Overseas  inflation  rates 
are  generally  higher  than  experienced  in  the  United  States.  In  addition,  our  posts 
purchase  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  items  prone  to  greater  price  increases  such  as 
communications,  security,  and  information  systems  equipment,  as  well  as  utilities. 

O  Domestic  Price  Increases:  $11.900.000.  This  amount  will  fund  the  anticipated 
2.6  percent  increase  in  domestic  inflation  of  such  items  as: 

♦  GPO  and  other  printing  services; 

♦  Travel  and  per  diem  costs; 

♦  Transportation  of  equipment  and  other  items; 

*  Rents,  communications,  and  utilities; 

*  Leasing,  service,  and  maintenance  costs  primarily  in  the  Department's  information  management 
programs; 

*  Supplies  and  materials; 

♦  Equipment  purchases;  and 

•  Higher  hospitalization  expenses  and  workers'  compensation  payments. 

O   GSA  Rental  Payment:  $3.575.000.  This  increase  results  from  estimated  increases  in 
rental  rates  for  buildings  occupied  by  the  Department. 

O  Local  Guard  Program  Inflation:  $4.901.000.  This  amount  represents  the  increase 
required  to  renew  the  Department's  numerous  contracts  for  local  guard  services  at 
overseas  posts. 

O  Post  Assignment  Travel  Inflation:  $1.882.000.  This  amount  reflects  the  estimated 
average  rate  of  inflation  for  travel  and  transportation  and  movement  of  household 
effects  in  connection  with  the  normal  assignment,  transfer  and  separation  of  the 
Department's  staff,  principally  overseas. 
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Explanation  0/1995  Program  Decrease 

The  FY  1995  request  reflects  the  following  program  decreases  consistent  with  the  President's 
Executive  Order  to  reduce  Federal  employment  and  administrative  overhead: 

□  Executive  Order  Reductions:  -371  positions  and  -$41,600,000. 

O  Operating  Expenses:  -S28.096.000.  To  assist  in  the  control  of  the  Federal  deficit  and  to 
improve  the  administrative  productivity  of  government  agencies,  the  President  has 
directed  a  four-year  reduction  in  administrative  expenses  at  all  Federal  agencies.  The 
plan  will  reduce  administrative  overhead  by  14  percent  from  FY  1993  levels  by  the 
end  of  FY  1997.  Continuing  with  the  cost  reductions  implemented  in  FY  1994,  the 
Department  plans  to  reduce  FY  1995  spending  for  administrative  expenses  for  State 
Programs  by  $28,096,000. 

Savings  initiatives  to  be  implemented  in  FY  1995  include  further  security  and 
information  management  program  savings,  and  additional  administrative  and 
operational  streamlining.  In  order  to  make  these  significant  reductions  in  FY  1995, 
the  Department  must  take  advantage  of  investments  in  infrastructure,  including 
enhancing  information  system  capabilities,  replacing  expensive  to  maintain 
equipment,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  facilities  operations,  and  centralizing 
operations  where  appropriate.  In  addition,  strict  management  controls  on  travel, 
FSN  compensation  levels  and  other  operational  support  areas  will  help  manage  these 
operating  expense  reductions. 

O  Personnel  Reductions:  -371  positions  and  -$13.504.000.  As  part  of  the 

Administration's  plan  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  the  President  has  directed  that  all 
executive  departments  or  agencies  with  over  100  employees  eliminate  not  less  than 
4  percent  of  their  civilian  personnel  positions  (measured  on  a  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  basis)  by  the  end  of  FY  1995.  In  order  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  Executive  Order 
and  the  National  Performance  Review  direction  to  reduce  personnel,  the  Department 
plans  a  reduction  of  1,148  positions  equating  to  1,089  FTE  for  the  State  Programs 
appropriations  from  FY  1993  through  FY  1995.  The  FTE  savings  generated  by  these 
position  reductions  over  the  three  years  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  Year 

FTE 

1993 

132 

1994 

512 

1995 

445 

Total 

1,089 

In  making  these  personnel  reductions,  the  Department  has  sought  to  protect  its  capacity 
to  carry  out  this  nation's  foreign  policy  objectives  and  to  maintain  critical  infrastructure 
investments.  The  Department  will  make  these  reductions  to  labor-intensive  operations 
by  creating  a  more  flexible  management  structure,  "right-sizing"  overseas  operations 
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while  still  maintaining  essential  mission  capabilities,  and  applying  infrastructure 
improvements  in  systems  and  facilities  to  promote  a  more  efficient  and  effective  work 
force. 

Explanation  0/1995  Infrastructure  Investments 

Our  FY  1995  request  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  also  includes  an  increase  for  high 
priority  infrastructure  investments  that  are  a  critical  component  of  our  overall  streamlining 

strategy. 

D  Post  Information  Support  Requirements:  $30,000,000.  This  program  increase 

addresses  the  Department's  entire  information  resource  management  infrastructure  as  it  is 
used  to  manage,  communicate,  process,  and  manipulate  information  in  support  of  US 
foreign  policy,  maintain  corporate  operations,  enhance  emergency  preparedness,  and 
exploit  the  potential  of  technology  to  help  reinvent  government  and  improve  the  delivery 
of  services.  The  Department's  existing  information  systems  are  largely  obsolete  and 
subject  to  rising  maintenance  costs.  This  vulnerability  reaches  into  all  aspects  of  our 
ability  to  process  information  effectively  from  critical  classified  information  handling  and 
consular  systems  to  administrative  functions  such  as  financial  and  personnel  support.  To 
begin  correcting  these  deficiencies,  the  Department  requires  $25  million  for  information 
systems  modernization  and  $5  million  for  replacement  of  overseas  telephone  equipment  in 
FY  1995. 

O  Information  Systems  Modernization:  $25.000,000.    More  than  80  percent  of  the 
Department's  information  systems  are  obsolete  by  Federal  Information  Resources 
Management  Regulation  definitions.  Nearly  all  of  these  systems  are  of  proprietary 
design  and  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly  enhanced  to  offer  new  capabilities  or  to  grow 
and  change  as  the  Department's  mission  grows  and  changes.  Further,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  parts  and  spares  for  the  current  equipment  base.  In 
response,  the  Department  began  in  FY  1993  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  information 
systems  modernization.  The  Department  compiled  an  equipment  inventory  at  each  post 
and  identified  the  cost  of  hardware  and  software  replacement.  The  Department  then 
established  an  organizational  infrastructure  to  implement  the  transition  from  proprietary 
hardware  to  a  vendor- independent  ("open")  information  systems  environment.  As  a 
result  of  these  efforts,  the  Department  has  been  able  to  consolidate  our  existing 
software  applications  inventory,  select  critical  corporate  applications  which  must  be 
migrated,  prioritize  post  requirements,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Department's 
information  systems  upgrades. 

The  one  program  increase  for  FY  1995  represents  the  beginning  of  a  multiyear  upgrade 
plan  designed  to  replace  office  automation  equipment  and  supporting  corporate  systems 
software  at  overseas  posts  and  domestic  locations.  This  effort  will  allow  the 
Department  to  re-engineer  our  business  processes;  develop  world-wide  electronic  mail 
and  file  transfers,  capitalizing  on  Diplomatic  Telecommunications  System  installations; 
reduce  dependence  on  specific  vendors;  use  more  commercial  software  and  fewer 
home-grown  applications;  reduce  maintenance  costs;  off-load  work  from  centralized 
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processors  to  the  desktop;  interconnect  Department  systems  (especially  with 
mainframes);  add  functionality  for  users;  and  purchase  and  install  PCs  and  local  area 
networks  (LANs).  To  ensure  a  smooth  transition,  the  Department  has  also  developed  a 
strategy  that  maximizes  the  use  of  our  current  proprietary  base  while  gradually 
replacing  proprietary  minicomputer/workstation  configurations  with  open  platforms. 
These  information  systems  investments  will  lead  to  improvements  in  how  we  do  our 
business  that  will  be  vital  to  meeting  the  savings  targets  of  the  National  Performance 
Review  initiatives. 

O  Overseas  Telephone  Replacements:  $5.000.000.  The  Department  now  has  30,000  lines 
of  outdated,  obsolete  telephone  equipment  serving  39,000  subscribers  overseas  at  more 
than  260  posts.  The  Department  requires  funding  to  initiate  a  program  to  establish  a 
regular  life  cycle  for  replacing  overseas  telephone  equipment  on  a  ten-year  life  cycle. 
Some  of  the  equipment  in  use  is  20  years  old  and,  for  many  posts,  telephone  equipment 
failures  are  routine  occurrences.  Replacement  of  the  current  obsolete  systems  with 
modern  systems  will  reduce  posts'  dependence  on  telephone  operator  staff,  provide 
improved  access  to  post  officials,  and  reduce  maintenance  costs.  The  installation  of 
modern  telephone  systems  at  selected  posts  will  bring  service  levels  up  to  a  minimum 
level  of  acceptability  while  putting  in  place  pieces  of  the  future  infrastructure  needed 
for  a  more  open  communications  environment.  This  investment  will  help  to  reduce 
staffing  requirements. 

D  The  Department  is  also  planning  investments  to  improve  the  security  of  US  borders  in  line 
with  provisions  contained  within  the  Department's  pending  FY  1994/1 995  authorization 
legislation. 

O  Border  Security  Automation  Upgrades.  As  part  of  the  President's  initiative,  the 

Department  has  developed  a  multiyear  plan  to  improve  the  Non- Immigrant  Visa  (NTV) 
process  and  modernize  the  Department's  automated  consular  systems.  This  plan  is  to  be 
funded,  assuming  required  legislation  is  enacted,  by  fees  collected  from  applications  for 
machine  readable  non- immigrant  visas. 

The  World  Trade  Center  bombing,  with  its  focus  on  the  visa  issuance  concerns, 
highlighted  the  urgent  requirement  to  make  substantial  improvements  in  the 
Department's  information  systems  to  help  to  ensure  that  dangerous  criminals  and 
terrorists  and  other  fraudulent  visa  applicants  are  kept  out  of  the  United  States,  while 
at  the  same  time  facilitating  travel  to  the  US  by  legitimate  travelers. 

To  improve  the  NTV  issuance  process,  the  Department  plans  to:  install  Machine 
Readable  Visa  (MRV)  systems  at  all  NTV  issuing  posts;  provide  all  NTV-issuing 
posts  built-in  automated  name  checking  capability  through  on-line  access  to  the 
Consular  Lookout  And  Support  System  (CLASS)  database  through  dedicated 
telecommunications  lines;  and  provide  all  NTV-issuing  posts  with  the  Distributed 
Name  Check  (DNC)  system  database  either  as  an  interim  solution  until  on-line 
access  to  CLASS  is  established,  or  as  a  stand  alone  backup  to  CLASS  in  the  event 
telecommunication  lines  fail 
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In  order  to  fully  implement  NTV  process  improvements  and  modernize  consular 
systems,  the  Department  will:  develop  a  generic  DNC  database  that  can  be  installed 
worldwide;  develop  and  deploy  open  system  MRV/DNC  Client/Server  architecture 
for  future  installations;  enhance  CLASS  linguistic  features;  procure  required 
telecommunications  capacity  to  ensure  that  all  NTV-issuing  posts  have  direct  access 
to  CLASS;  and  procure  additional  mainframe  computer  capacity  to  ensure  adequate 
response  time  for  over  220  posts  accessing  the  central  CLASS  database. 

To  fund  these  important  initiatives,  the  Department's  pending  FY  1994/1995 
authorization  legislation  contains  a  provision  to  allow  collection  and  retention  of  a 
processing  fee  for  all  MRV  non-immigrant  visa  applications. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Executive  Direction  and  Policy 
Formulation 

S240 

S235 

S238 

S3 

Inspections  and  Audits 

23,093 

22,530 

22,846 

316 

Administration  and  Staff  Activities 

722 

704 

714 

10 

Appropriation  Total 

24,055 

23,469 

23,798 

329 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

This  request  funds  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (OIG)  to  include 
conducting  audits,  investigations,  and  inspections  of  the  Department  of  State's  worldwide 
operations  and  programs.  Funding  in  FY  1995  is  consistent  with  the  President's  initiative  to 
reduce  administrative  costs,  increase  productivity,  streamline  agency  operations,  and  improve 
the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public.  The  increase  will  provide  for  wage  and  price  increases. 
In  FY  1995,  the  OIG  will  continue  to  evaluate  the  Department  of  State's  performance,  make 
recommendations  for  improvements  to  promote  effective  and  efficient  operations,  and  follow  up 
to  ensure  compliance  with  laws  and  regulations. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  OIG's  objectives  are  to: 

D  improve  the  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  operations; 

□  detect  and  prevent  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  or  mismanagement; 

D  assess  the  implementation  of  US  foreign  policy  primarily  through  inspection  on  a  cyclical 
basis  of  all  overseas  posts  and  domestic  offices  to  assure  that  their  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  goals  established  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 

□  evaluate  independently  the  formulation,  applicability,  and  implementation  of  security 
standards  at  all  US  diplomatic  and  consular  posts. 

State's  OIG  also  serves  as  Inspector  General  of  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
as  mandated  by  law. 
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Program  Description 

Reflecting  the  general  functional  approach  of  the  audit  process,  audit  plans  will  focus  on 
procurement,  financial  management,  property  management,  international  narcotics  matters, 
refugee  programs,  information  management,  and  personnel  management.  Post  and  bureau 
inspection  plans  will  be  developed  according  to  established  inspection  cycles.  The  Office  of 
Investigations  will  pursue  innovative,  pro-active  methods  to  identify  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 
The  Office  of  Security  Oversight  (OSO)  will  conduct  security  inspections  at  critical  and  high 
threat  posts  and  audit  critical  security  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  current  and  ongoing  areas  of  review,  other  programs  and  activities  will  be 
selected  for  audits  and  inspections  according  to  their  significance  to  the  promotion  of  major 
Departmental  goals;  magnitude  in  dollars  and  other  resources;  and  areas  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Congress,  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  other  Department  Principals. 

Benefits 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  assists  the  Department  in  improving  the  economy,  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  its  operations.  Additionally,  the  OIG  helps  detect  and  prevent  fraud,  waste 
and  mismanagement.  The  OIG  assessments  of  management  and  operations  around  the  world 
have  enhanced  the  Department's  ability  to  meet  its  mandate  of  managing  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  United  States. 
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REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Promotion  of  US  National  Interests 

$4,276 

$4,171 

$4,171 

$-- 

Protection  of  US  Citizens'  Interests 

89 

87 

87 

— 

Promotion  of  Economic  Activities 

288 

281 

281 

— 

Commemorative  and  Ceremonial 
Requirements 

247 

241 

241 

— 

Appropriation  Total 

4,900 

4,780 

4,780 

- 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

Despite  substantial  inflation  overseas,  the  FY  1995  request  maintains  representational  activities 
at  the  FY  1 994  funding  level  consistent  with  the  President's  request  initiative  to  reduce 
administrative  costs. 


Purpose  Of  Program 

This  appropriation  provides  partial  reimbursement  to  diplomatic  and  consular  personnel 

for  officially  representing  the  United  States  at  functions  overseas  and  at  missions  to  international 

organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Program  Description 

The  activities  funded  by  this  appropriation  typically  include: 

D  promotion  of  the  US  national  interests  through  formal  and  informal  interactions  with 
knowledgeable  foreign  officials  and  long-term  residents,  usually  at  receptions,  small 
working  luncheons,  and  informal  dinners; 

C  protection  of  US  citizens'  interests  by  developing  and  maintaining  personal  relationships 
with  foreign  officials,  which  facilitates  providing  assistance  and  solving  problems  of 
Americans  abroad; 

D  protection  of  economic  activities  by  establishing  and  maintaining  relationships  with 
foreign  and  American  officials,  business  persons,  labor  leaders,  and  others  who  may  be 
helpful  in  performing  duties  connected  with  promoting  and  protecting  American  trade;  and 

D  fulfilling  commemorative  and  ceremonial  requirements  such  as  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations. 
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Benefits 

Activities  performed  under  this  appropriation  facilitate  the  effective  conveying  of  US  foreign 
policy  goals  and  objectives  and  the  gathering  of  information  central  to  the  formulation  of  our 
bilateral  and  multilateral  foreign  policy. 
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BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE  FUND 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Year 

Opening 
Balance 

Approp. 

Transfers 
In/Out  (-) 

Net  Cum. 
Balance 

1986 

$21,336 

$-- 

-$18,821 

$2,515 

1987 

2,515 

— 

-2,515 

— 

1988 

— 

— 

6,328 

6,328 

1989 

6,328 

— 

2,200 

8,528 

1990 

8,528 

— 

-3,700 

4,828 

1991 

4,828 

— 

— 

4,828 

1^92 

4,828 

— 

— 

4,828 

1993 

4,828 

14,000 

— 

18,828 

1994 

18,828 

— 

-8,800/a 

10,028 

1995 

10,028 

~ 

- 

10,028 

la  $3.8  million  in  Buying  Power  Maintenance  Jund  balances  are  included  as  pan  of  the  Administration's  FY  1994  rescission  proposal. 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  Department  is  not  seeking  additional  FY  1995  appropriations  for  this  fund 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  Buying  Power  Maintenance  (BPM)  fund  provides  standby  budget  authority  to  maintain 
approved  levels  of  activities  under  rapidly  changing  economic  conditions  abroad  Situations  that 
can  have  a  direct  adverse  impact  on  the  Department  of  State's  overseas  budget  include  price 
inflation,  wage  increases,  and  exchange  rate  fluctuations.  To  the  extent  that  the  Department's 
buying  power  deteriorates,  adverse  exchange  rate  fluctuations  are  experienced.  The  fund  is 
currently  limited  by  practice  to  the  following  countries  where  available  economic  data  are  most 
accurate  and  the  impact  on  our  appropriation  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest:  Austria,  Belgium, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Benefits 

When  this  account  has  an  adequate  balance,  the  Department  is  able  to  buffer  overseas  operations 
from  the  adverse  impact  of  exchange  rate  losses. 
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PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AND  OFFICIALS 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 

Activities 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease  (-) 

Extraordinary  Protection  of 

$8,573 

$7,808 

$7,090 

-$718 

International  Organizations, 

Foreign  Missions  &  Officials  in 

New  York 

Extraordinary  Protection  of 

2,241 

2,216 

1,489 

-727 

International  Organizations, 

Foreign  Missions  &  Officials 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States 

Appropriation  Total 

10,814 

10,024  /a 

8,579 

-1,445 

/a  Due  to  the  anticipated  lower  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials  (PFMO)  requirements,  $527,000  was  transferred  in 
FY  1994  to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  appropriation. 


Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  reflects  the  anticipated  requirements  for  the  extraordinary  protection  of 
international  organizations  and  foreign  missions  and  officials  in  the  United  States.  The  reduced 
FY  1995  request  reflects  the  closing  of  several  guarded  fixed  posts  and  the  payment  of  all  prior 
year  liabilities. 

Program  Description 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982,  and  3  USC  202(8),  202(10),  and  208, 
the  Department  of  State  provides  for  the  extraordinary  protection  of  international  organizations, 
foreign  missions  and  officials,  and  foreign  dignitaries  under  certain  circumstances,  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  administers  this  program  in  the  following 
manner 
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□  Extraordinary  Protection  of  International  Organizations  and  Foreign  Missions  and 
Officials  in  New  York  -  Extraordinary  protection  of  foreign  missions  and  officials 
(including  those  accredited  to  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations),  and  visiting 
foreign  dignitaries  under  certain  circumstances,  is  arranged  when  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  either  at  the  request  of  a  foreign  mission  or  international  organization, 
or  at  the  initiative  of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  the  state  or  local  law  enforcement 
authorities.  In  those  instances  where  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that  the  required 
level  of  protection  exceeds  that  which  local  law  enforcement  agencies  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  provide,  the  Department  is  authorized  to  use  its  own  resources  to  reimburse 
other  Federal  agencies  (including  the  US  Marshals  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms),  to  contract  for  the  services  of  private  security  firms,  or  to 
reimburse  state  or  local  authorities  for  extraordinary  protective  services. 

D  Extraordinary  Protection  of  International  Organizations,  Foreign  Missions  and 
Officials  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States  -  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
extraordinary  protection  of  international  organizations,  foreign  missions  and  officials,  and 
visiting  foreign  dignitaries  under  certain  circumstances,  is  arranged  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  State  either  at  the  request  of  a  foreign  mission  or 
international  organization,  or  at  the  initiative  of  the  Department  of  State  or  of  state  or  local 
law  enforcement  authorities.  In  those  instances  where  the  Secretary  of  State  determines 
that  the  required  level  of  protection  exceeds  that  which  local  law  enforcement  agencies  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  provide,  the  Department  is  authorized  to  use  its  own  resources 
to  reimburse  other  Federal  agencies,  to  contract  for  the  services  of  private  security  firms, 
or  to  reimburse  state  or  local  authorities  for  extraordinary  protective  services. 

Benefits 

This  program  is  used  by  the  United  States  Government  in  fulfilling  its  obligation  under  the 
Vienna  Convention  and  other  international  treaties  to  assure  reasonable  security  for  foreign 
missions  and  officials  in  the  United  States. 

Examples  of  the  protection  given  to  foreign  missions  and  officials  include: 

D  permanent  protection  for  certain  foreign  missions,  consulates,  and  chanceries  throughout 
the  United  States; 

□  intermittent  protection  for  certain  other  consulates  in  the  United  States; 

D  protection  for  foreign  officials  and  certain  other  distinguished  foreign  visitors  during  the 
annual  United  Nations  General  Assembly;  and 

D  protection  of  foreign  government  officials  while  visiting  metropolitan  areas  where  there 
are  20  or  more  full-time  consular  or  diplomatic  missions,  when  the  officials  are  in  the 
United  States  to  conduct  official  business  with  the  United  States  Government. 
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Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 

Program  Activities  Summary 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

Activities 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

Capital  Program 

$23,008 

511,694 

$49^39 

$37,545 

Leaseholds 

127,991 

127,991 

127,991 

- 

Functional  Programs: 

Physical  Security  Upgrades 

6,602 

7,734 

2,675 

(5,059) 

Fire-Life  Safety 

5,559 

6,670 

6,780 

no 

Energy  Conservation 

2,000 

2,000 

849 

(1,151) 

Power  Support  Program 

5,327 

5,434 

5,540 

106 

Seismic  Program 

556 

567 

578 

11 

PCC  Renovations 

3,613 

3,685 

1,000 

(2,685) 

Environmental  Services  Program 

2,796 

2,852 

2,908 

56 

Maintenance  of  Buildings 

61,420 

63,877 

66,368 

2,491 

Facility  Rehabilitation 

34,484 

50,948 

26,496 

(24,452) 

Facility  Maintenance  Assistance 

26,701 

14,380 

35,249 

20,869 

Furniture  &  Furnishings 

4,286 

4,286 

4,397 

HI 

Applied  Engineering 

531 

541 

~ 

(541) 

Project  Supervision 

7,817 

12,501 

12,479 

(22) 

Construction  Security 

42,717 

34,961 

27,187 

(7,774) 

Program  Management 

3,646 

1,080 

1,160 

SQ 

Subtotal,  Functional  Program 

208,055 

211,516 

193,666 

(17,8S0) 

Administration 

49,497 

48,799 

51,104 

2,305 

Undistributed  Appropriations 

11,949 

- 

- 

- 

Transfer  to  Salaries  &  Expenses 

= 

no.oooi 

= 

10,000 

Subtotal,  FBO  Program 

420,500 

390,000 

422,000 

32,000 

Consolidate  Overseas  Fin.  MgmL  Activities 

- 

10,000 

- 

(10,000) 

Moscow  New  Secure  Office  Building 

140,000 

= 

= 

= 

Total  Program 

560,500 

400,000 

422,000 

22,000 
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Program  Summary 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $422,000,000  for  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 
appropriation  includes  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  most  urgent  overseas  facility 
maintenance,  rehabilitation,  and  replacement  requirements.  The  request  for  FY  1995,  which  is 
$22  million  more  than  the  appropriations  available  in  FY  1994,  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  diplomatic  facilities  abroad  in  support  of  State 
Department  programs.  These  funds  are  also  used  to  support  overseas  US  Government-owned 
and  long-term  leased  facilities  occupied  by  other  Federal  foreign  affairs  agencies.  The 
appropriations  provided  in  FY  1994  included  a  one-time  funding  of  $10,000,000  for  the 
consolidation  of  overseas  administrative  and  management  functions  at  a  facility  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

Foreign  Buildings  Five-Year  Plan 

The  FY  1995  budget  request  includes  a  comprehensive  updated  Five- Year  Plan  for 
FY  1995-FY  1999  that  addresses  significant  and  continuing  facility  maintenance  requirements, 
and  is  essential  to  restoring  and  maintaining  the  safety,  efficiency,  and  security  of  our  aging 
overseas  buildings  inventory.  The  Five-Year  Plan  has  been  adjusted  to  reflect  actual  FY  1994 
appropriations,  changes  in  cost  estimates  and  schedules  for  ongoing  capital  projects,  and 
revisions  in  the  planning  allowance  levels  for  the  budget  outyears  consistent  with  the  President's 
budget  initiatives  and  multiyear  deficit  reduction  program. 

The  budget  authority  requested  to  execute  our  FY  1995-1999  plan  totals  $2.1  billion  over  five 
years.  This  funding  is  essential  to  enable  the  Department  to  respond  to  facility  requirements 
worldwide  and  ensure  a  full  and  timely  execution  of  capital  projects.  Funds  arc  requested  in  a 
phased  approach  to  avoid  encumbering  budget  authority  far  in  advance  of  the  requirement  to 
obligate  and  outlay  funds.  Overall,  the  focus  of  the  facilities  program  will  continue  to  shift 
toward  extending  the  useful  life  of  existing  facilities  and  affecting  cost-savings  where  practical. 
The  funds  requested  for  functional  programs  are  essential  to  this  strategy.  The  current  plan 
anticipates  a  significant  reduction  in  the  requirements  for  construction  security  due  to  the 
implementation  of  a  risk  management  security  approach. 

The  following  table  indicates  budget  authority  required  each  year  to  execute  the  capital  projects, 
leasehold,  and  facility  rehabilitation  and  maintenance  activities  included  in  our  FY  1995-1999 
Five-Year  Plan. 
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Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 

Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations 

FY  1995  - 1999  Budget  Authority 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Capital  Program 

Location    Project 

Abidjan       Chancery  Building  Design 
Abuja  Chancery  Building  Design 

Bangkok     Chancery  Building  Const. 
Kampala     Chancery  Bldg.  Design/Const. 
Managua     Chancery  Building  Design 
Ottawa        Chancery  Building  Const. 
Seoul  Chancery  Building  Design 

AID  Security  Projects 
Subtotal,  Capital  Program 

Leaseholds 

Functional  Programs: 

Physical  Security  Upgrades 
Fire-Life  Safety 
Energy  Conservation 
Power  Support  Program 
Seismic  Program 
PCC  Renovations 
Environmental  Services  Program 
Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Facility  Rehabilitation 
Facility  Maintenance  Assistance 
Furniture  &  Furnishings 
Project  Supervision 
Construction  Security 
Program  Management 
Subtotal,  Functional  Program 

Administration 

Total  Program 


FY  1995 

FY  1996 
$5,696 

FY  1997 

$-- 

FY  1998 

$- 

FY  1999 

Total 
$5,696 

$- 

$- 

~ 

- 

- 

4,487 

- 

4,487 

- 

11,306 

- 

- 

- 

11,306 

- 

- 

33,574 

- 

2,105 

35,679 

~ 

3,328 

- 

- 

- 

3,328 

49,239 

396 

— 

— 

— 

49,635 

- 

- 

- 

7,078 

- 

7,078 

^_ 

3,000 

=_ 

=_ 

^_ 

3,000 

49,239 

23,726 

33,574 

11,565 

2,105 

120,209 

127,991 

131,830 

135,920 

140,130 

144,470 

680,341 

2,675 

7,995 

8,127 

8,387 

5,300 

32,484 

6,780 

6,890 

7,447 

7,653 

7,900 

36,670 

849 

849 

885 

914 

950 

4,447 

5,540 

5,645 

6,220 

6,395 

6,620 

30,420 

578 

589 

600 

620 

620 

3,007 

1,000 

3.828 

4,020 

4,303 

4,300 

17,451 

2,908 

2,963 

3,067 

3,469 

3,600 

16,007 

66,368 

68,890 

71,645 

74,510 

78,050 

359,463 

26,496 

34,166 

16,593 

30,187 

27,085 

134,527 

35,249 

35,488 

37,485 

39,168 

40,500 

187,890 

4,397 

4,507 

4,620 

4,736 

5,000 

23,260 

12,479 

15,253 

13,452 

8,690 

10,500 

60,374 

27,187 

24,640 

21,781 

22,988 

24,675 

121,271 

1,160 

1,239 

1,408 

1T450 

1,500 

6.757 

193,666 

212,942 

197,350 

213,470 

216,600 

1,034,028 

51,104 

53,502 

55,156 

56,835 

56,825 

273,422 

422  000 

422  000 

422  000 

422  000 

420  000 

2  108  000 
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Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  for  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  appropriation  is 
divided  into  four  major  programs:  the  Capital  Program,  Leasehold  Program,  Functional 
Programs,  and  Administration. 

D  CAPITAL  PROGRAM  -  $49,239,000.  The  Capital  Program  request  for  FY  1995 

provides  new  budget  authority  totaling  $49,239,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  chancery 
building  in  Ottawa. 

□  LEASEHOLD  PROGRAM  -  $127,991,000.  These  funds  are  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  by  lease,  lease-purchase,  and  purchase,  as  well  as  living  quarters  allowance  grant 
payments.  The  decision  to  lease  or  purchase  is  based  on  an  economic  analysis  of  the  cost 
alternatives  and  the  availability  of  funds.  Both  short-term  leases  (of  less  than  ten  years) 
for  properties  used  by  other  Foreign  Affairs  agencies  and  residential  leases  for  shared 
support  personnel  are  funded  by  reimbursements  to  this  account.  The  program  also  funds 
living  quarters  allowances  in  lieu  of  government  quarters  where  appropriate. 

The  FY  1995  leaseholds  request  of  $127,991,000  is  level  with  the  FY  1994  enacted 
funding.  This  amount,  in  addition  to  $51,106,000  in  reimbursements  from  other  Federal 
agencies,  will  finance  the  cost  of  leases  for  12,981  overseas  properties  at  a  total  annual 
cost  of  $179,097,000. 

D  FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  -  $193,666,000.  The  funds  requested  for  Functional 
Programs  will  enable  the  Department  to  apply  resources  to  the  continuing  facility 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation  requirements  of  overseas  properties  which  has  been  cited  as 
a  material  internal  control  weakness  of  the  Department.  The  current  Five- Year  Plan 
further  re- focuses  available  resources  to  extend  the  useful  life  of  existing  facilities.  The 
request  for  functional  programs  is  essential  to  achieving  this  strategy  successfully. 

O  Physical  Security  Upgrade  Program  -  $2.675.000.  These  funds  will  be  used  to 
construct  a  perimeter  wall,  install  automatic  vehicle  barriers  and  chancery  hard-line 
ballistic  and  blast  resistant  doors,  and  upgrade  all  technical  security  equipment  controls 
and  operations  in  Copenhagea  Also  included  in  the  request  are  funds  for  the  survey 
and  design  of  a  physical  security  upgrade  in  Athens  and  Madrid,  as  well  as  funds  for 
maintaining  a  continuing  level  of  minor  physical  security  upgrades  and  replacements  at 
office  facilities  worldwide. 

O  Fire/Life  Safety  Retrofit  Program  -  $6. 780.000.  This  sum  will  meet  requirements  for 
fire  safety  education  and  training  programs,  safety  inspection  activities,  and  fire  alarm 
and  suppression  systems  installation  at  numerous  posts,  including  Abidjan,  Accra, 
Beirut,  Canberra,  Krakow,  Luxembourg,  Niamey,  Shenyang,  Stuttgart,  Suva,  Valetta, 
Vientiane  Chancery  and  Annex,  and  Yaounde.  In  addition,  fire  systems  will  be 
installed  in  existing  post  communication  centers  at  five  locations.  This  program  also 
provides  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  fire  extinguishers  and  smoke  detection  alarms 
provided  for  use  in  overseas  office  and  residential  properties  worldwide. 
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O  Energy  Conservation  and  Investment  Program  -  $849.000.  These  funds  will  provide 
for  the  design  of  a  heating/ventilation/air-conditioning  (HVAC)  system  and  lighting 
upgrade  for  the  Tokyo  Chancery,  an  HVAC  design  for  the  Tokyo-Mitsui  residential 
compound,  design  of  a  replacement  central  heating  plant  for  Frankfurt  staff  housing, 
and  a  survey  and  analysis  of  energy  retrofit  projects  in  Stockholm.  Funds  for  the 
implementation  of  the  energy  designs  will  be  included  in  the  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Program  requests  in  subsequent  years. 

O  Power  Support  Program  -  $ 5. 54 0.000.  This  program  provides  generators  at  posts 
where  an  alternative  source  of  electric  power  is  required,  and  provides  for  installation 
of  central  uninterruptible  power  supply  (UPS)  equipment  to  support  embassy  security, 
information,  and  building  support  systems.  This  request  will  provide  for  major 
electrical  power  upgrades  at  Accra,  Buenos  Aires,  Bujumbura,  Managua,  Monrovia, 
Panama,  Phnom  Penh,  and  Port- au- Spain. 

0  Seismic  Program  -  $578.000.  These  funds  are  necessary  to  continue  seismic 

assessments  of  overseas  facilities  located  in  medium  threat  seismic  zones  and  to  design 
necessary  repairs  as  structural  deficiencies  are  found. 

O  Post  Communication  Center  (PCC)  Renovations  Program  -  $1.000.000.  These  funds 
are  needed  to  renovate  the  Beirut  post  communication  center. 

O  Environmental  Services  Program  -  $2.908.000.  This  amount  will  be  used  for 
inspection  of  overseas  facilities  to  ensure  that  employee  workplaces  and  US 
Government-provided  quarters  are  free  from  hazardous  materials  such  as  asbestos,  lead, 
radon,  legionella,  leakage  from  underground  storage  tanks,  and  other  environmental 
hazards.  The  request  also  includes  funds  for  the  abatement  of  asbestos  hazards  in 
several  posts,  including  Abidjan,  Beijing,  Belgrade,  Dublin,  Frankfurt,  Freetown, 
Luxembourg,  Phnom  Penh,  and  Rabat. 

O  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Program  -  $66.368.000.  These  funds  will  provide  for 
continuing  routine  maintenance  and  repair  requirements  and  for  minor  improvement 
and  special  maintenance  projects  for  the  Department's  3,082  government-owned  and 
long-term  leased  properties. 

O  Facility  Rehabilitation  and  Support  Systems  Replacement  Program  -  $26.496.000. 
This  initiative,  begun  in  FY  1991,  addresses  the  current  backlog  of  major  building 
system  replacement  requirements  including  roofs,  mechanical  and  electrical  systems, 
and  other  structural  repairs  needed  to  make  current  facilities  function  safely  and 
efficiently.  The  FY  1995  request  will  support  renovation  projects  at  numerous  posts, 
including  Beijing,  Budapest,  Frankfurt,  Santo  Domingo,  Shanghai,  and  Toronto. 
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O  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance  Program  -  $35.249.000.  The  request  provides 
technical  assistance  and  support  to  overseas  posts  in  maintaining  major  building 
systems  including  maintenance  inspections,  surveys,  and  the  development  of 
specialized  maintenance  and  installation  programs  such  as  roof,  elevator,  and  potable 
water  systems.  The  request  includes  the  operating  costs  of  maintenance  centers  which 
provide  hands-on  technical  support  to  accomplish  repairs  at  overseas  posts.  Also 
included  is  the  cost  of  providing  cleared  American  facility  engineers  to  manage  the 
building  systems  of  our  newly  constructed  or  rehabilitated  embassies.  This  program 
also  provides  for  the  commissioning  of  newly  constructed  facilities,  including  the 
acquisition  of  initial  spare  parts  and  the  development  of  comprehensive  maintenance 
plans. 

O  Furniture.  Furnishings  and  Equipment  Replacement  Program  -  $4.397.000.  This 
program  provides  for  the  replacement  and  repair  of  equipment,  furniture,  and 
furnishings  at  the  386  official  residences  of  Ambassadors,  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Mission, 
and  Principal  Officers  maintained  by  the  Department.  The  FY  1995  budget  request 
will  provide  funds  to  continue  restoration  and  refurbishment  essential  to  maintain  the 
current  inventory  in  serviceable  condition. 

O  Project  Supervision  -  $12.479.000.  The  request  provides  resources  for  direct  project 
support  costs,  including  the  salaries,  allowances,  and  benefits  of  technical  personnel 
assigned  to  supervise  the  construction  of  overseas  projects,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  rents, 
utilities,  and  other  operating  expenses  of  construction  management  activities  in  support 
of  capital  and  noncapital  construction  projects.  The  FY  1995  request  will  support 
ongoing  capital  construction  projects  at  Bangkok,  Bogota,  Kuwait,  La  Paz,  Lima, 
Singapore,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Tunis,  as  well  as  facility  rehabilitation  projects,  post 
communication  center  renovations,  physical  security  upgrades,  major  power  support 
projects,  and  other  large  improvement  and  special  maintenance  projects. 

O   Construction  Security  -  $27.187.000.  This  program  provides  for  the  protection  of 
construction  documents,  construction  sites,  materials,  and  equipment  to  be  installed  in 
controlled  access  areas  of  US  diplomatic  facilities.  FY  1995  funds  will  provide  for 
cleared  American  guards  and  construction  surveillance  technicians  for  capital 
construction  and  functional  program  projects  involving  sensitive  areas  of  existing 
facilities.  The  request  is  a  reduction  of  $7,774,000  from  the  amount  appropriated  in 
FY  1994,  reflecting  an  anticipated  savings  that  can  accrue  through  the  implementation 
of  a  risk  management  security  approach.  Using  this  concept,  security  measures  will  be 
adapted  at  each  construction  project  commensurate  with  the  specific  security  threat 
determined  for  that  location.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  the  security  coverage  for  projects 
at  low  and  medium  threat  posts  will  be  significantly  reduced. 

O  Program  Management  -  $1.160.000.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  acquisition  of 

professional  services  under  indefinite  quantity  and  professional  services  contracts  in  the 
areas  of  asset  management,  engineering  services,  master  planning,  and  interior  design 
services. 
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D  ADMINISTRATION  -  $51,104,000.  The  $51,104,000  requested  for  Administration  will 
meet  domestic  support  costs  for  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations,  including 
salaries  and  expenses  of  direct  hire  employees  (both  career  Civil  Service  and  Foreign 
Service),  contract  personnel,  and  other  support  costs.  This  amount  reflects  the  annualized 
costs  for  448  authorized  direct  hire  positions  and  for  178  personal  services  contractors 
necessary  to  execute  the  current  and  planned  projects  and  maintenance  activities.  (Salaries 
and  benefit  costs  for  1 37  direct  hire  positions  and  263  personal  services  contract  personnel 
are  included  in  the  Fire/Life  Safety,  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance,  Environmental 
Services,  Construction  Security,  and  Project  Supervision  program  budgets.) 

Purpose  Of  Programs 

Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  (A/FBO)  programs  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  1 926,  as  amended.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Buildings  Operations,  through  delegations  of  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  manages, 
directs,  and  establishes  policies  for  the  overseas  buildings  program.  The  overall  mission 
assigned  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  is  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  exchange,  or 
construction  of  properties  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  property 
holdings  in  support  of  US  Diplomatic  Missions. 

Program  Description 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations: 

□  initiates  and  develops  long  range  programs,  determines  worldwide  priorities,  and  decides 
on  the  design,  construction,  acquisition,  and  sale  of  real  properties  and  the  use  of  sales 
proceeds  to  support  its  programs; 

D  determines  the  optimum  utilization  of  properties  at  each  overseas  post  and  approves 
disposition  of  surplus,  underutilized,  or  uneconomic  properties; 

D  develops  and  directs  the  overseas  real  estate  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  fire  safety 
programs; 

□  provides  direction  and  guidance  on  overseas  building  matters  to  regional  bureaus  and  other 
Foreign  Affairs  agencies; 

□  establishes  space  standards  and  policies  for  all  overseas  government-owned  or  leased 
property; 

G  maintains  statistical,  financial,  and  visual  records  of  overseas  properties; 

D  serves  as  the  Department  of  State's  depository  for  official  deeds,  surveys,  and  other 
documents  for  US  Government- owned  and  leased  properties; 

D  provides  for  the  security  of  facilities  under  construction  or  renovation;  and 
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D  manages  all  phases  of  project  development,  including  design  and  construction,  and 
provides  for  the  interior  design  and  furnishing  of  representational  space  in  embassies, 
consulates,  and  official  residences  of  principal  officers. 

Benefits 

The  Foreign  Buildings  program  provides  for  the  administration  and  management  of  overseas 
office  space,  support  facilities,  and  housing.  These  facilities  must  assure  an  appropriate,  safe, 
secure,  energy  efficient,  and  cost  effective  work  and  living  environment  for  foreign  service 
personnel  throughout  the  world.  In  addition,  facilities  must  be  made  physically  and  technically 
secure  to  protect  lives,  property,  and  information  vital  to  our  national  security. 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 

Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  {-) 

Emergency  Evacuations  and 
Other  Activities 

$6,500 

$6,305 

$5,000 

-$1,305 

Rewards 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

— 

Appropriation  Total 

8,000 

7,805 

6,500 

-1,305 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request,  combined  with  prior  year  unobligated  balances,  will  allow  the  Department 
to  meet  emergency  requirements  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Included  in  this  request  are: 

D  travel,  per  diem,  and  other  related  expenses  for  evacuation  of  American  government 
employees  and  their  families  from  troubled  areas  to  the  United  States  and/or  "safe  haven" 
posts; 

D  allowances  granted  to  State  Department  employees  and  their  dependents  evacuated  in  such 
emergencies; 

D  representation  expenses  for  senior  domestic  officials  related  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs;  and 

D  payment  of  rewards  for  information  concerning  international  terrorist  and  narcoterrorist 
activities. 


Purpose  Of  Program 

The  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  appropriation  is  a  no-year 
appropriation  utilized  to  meet  unforeseen  emergency  and  other  requirements  that  arise  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

Program  Description 

The  appropriation  is  authorized  to: 

D  meet  emergency  situations  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  such  as  the  evacuation  of 
American  citizens,  USG  employees  and  their  families  from  areas  of  political  unrest  or 
natural  disaster, 

D  support  certain  representational  activities,  such  as  those  incurred  during  visits  of  official 
foreign  dignitaries;  and 
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O  pay  rewards  for  information  concerning  acts  of  international  terrorism,  international 
narcoterrorism  and  drug  trafficking.  There  is  a  standing  reward  which  covers  numerous 
terrorist  incidents  such  as  the  murders  of  US  Defense  Attache  William  Nordeen  in  Athens 
and  US  Navy  Diver  Robert  Stethem  in  Beirut,  and  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103. 
The  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1 989  raised  the  ceiling  on  terrorist  and 
narcoterrorist  rewards  from  $500,000  to  $2,000,000  for  individual  incidents.  Also,  a 
provision  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  pending  FY  1994/95  State  Department  Authorization 
Bill  would  allow  the  Department  of  State's  rewards  program  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
such  acts  as  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing. 

Benefits 

In  FY  1993,  funds  were  used  to: 

D  continue  support  for  evacuees  from  two  posts  (Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  and  Lima,  Peru) 
which  were  evacuated  in  FY  1992; 

D  provide  for  the  evacuation  and  related  support  of  USG  employees  and  their  families  whose 
posts  were  evacuated  due  to  civil  unrest  in  Algeria,  Liberia,  Tajikistan,  Angola,  Rwanda, 
Azerbaijan,  Congo,  Nigeria,  and  Sudan.  (In  addition,  posts  were  evacuated  in  Georgia, 
Burundi,  Algeria  and  Congo  during  the  first  four  months  of  FY  1994);  and 

D  publicize  the  rewards  program  overseas  for  information  leading  to  the  apprehension, 
effective  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  individuals  responsible  for  terrorist  activities  and 
for  the  prevention  of  acts  of  international  terrorism  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  against  US  persons  or  property. 
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REPATRIATION  LOANS:  SUBSIDY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Subsidy 

SI, 174 /a 

S593 

S593 

$-- 

Administration 

193 

183 

183 

-- 

Appropriation  Total 

1,367 

776 

776 

— 

/a  Includes  $550,000  appropriated  to  repay  Treasury  for  FY  1992  loan  borrowing,  reflecting  the  actual  FY  J  992  subsidy  requirements  of 
this  program. 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1 995  request  will  allow  the  Department  of  State  to  subsidize  and  administer  the 
Repatriation  Loans  program  consistent  with  the  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990.  Through  FY  1991, 
the  Repatriation  Loans  program  had  been  financed  using  appropriated  funds  in  the  Emergencies 
in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  appropriation.  This  activity  is  now  funded  as  a  direct 
loan  program  through  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The  Department  of  State  receives  a 
limited  level  of  financing  for  direct  loans  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  in  a  separate 
financing  account,  disburses  these  funds  to  US  citizens  as  needed  abroad,  and  repays  the 
Treasury  as  the  repatriation  loans  are  collected  from  the  public. 

The  subsidy  appropriation  represents  primarily  the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  US  government  for 
loans  that  are  not  repaid.  The  FY  1995  subsidy  request  of  S593,000  maintains  the  current  loan 
level.  The  FY  1995  loan  administration  request  of  SI  83,000  will  enable  the  Department  to  meet 
the  operational  requirements  of  managing  the  Repatriation  Loans  program. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  Department  of  State's  Repatriation  Loans  program  provides  loans  to  assist  destitute 
Americans  abroad  who  have  no  other  source  of  funds  to  return  to  the  United  States.  They 
include  Americans  temporarily  abroad  who  are  without  funds  because  of  unforeseen  events  such 
as  theft,  illness,  or  accident;  individuals  suffering  from  serious  physical  or  mental  illness  who 
need  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  medical  care;  Americans  residing  abroad  with  an  alien 
spouse  needing  assistance  to  escape  an  abusive  situation;  and  individuals  caught  in  a  disaster  or 
emergency  abroad  who  need  to  be  removed  from  harm's  way.  Approval  of  a  repatriation  loan  is 
not  based  on  an  applicant's  credit  worthiness  but  rather  destitution.  Repatriation  loans  are 
provided  for  temporary  subsistence  and  transportation  to  the  nearest  US  port  of  entry. 
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Program  Description 

When  US  citizens  abroad  become  destitute  and  are  unable  to  fund  their  return  home,  they  may 
enlist  the  assistance  of  the  US  Embassy  or  Consulate  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  stranded. 
Consular  officers  first  attempt  to  obtain  funds  for  the  person  in  need  from  family  members  in 
the  United  States.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  post  is  authorized  in  certain  circumstances  to 
purchase  transportation  for  direct  return  to  the  United  States  and  to  provide  food  and  lodging 
for  the  period  prior  to  the  next  available  flight  via  US  carrier.  The  recipient  is  required  to  sign 
a  promissory  note  for  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  Department  of  State  actively  seeks  repayment 
of  these  loans.  To  encourage  repayment,  the  recipient's  passport  is  restricted  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  granted  to  allow  return  to  the  United  States  only.  This  restriction  remains  in  effect  until  the 
loan  is  repaid. 

Benefits 

The  benefits  of  this  program  to  the  US  government  are  the  protection  of  indigent  Americans 
from  possible  incarceration  abroad,  and  the  prevention  of  them  from  becoming  public  nuisances 
and  harming  US  foreign  policy  interests.  During  FY  1993,  975  repatriation  loan  cases  were 
processed  abroad  in  the  following  regions:  Africa,  101  cases;  the  Americas,  290;  Eastern  Asia, 
1 17;  Europe,  372;  Near  East  Asia,  67;  and  South  Asia,  28. 
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PAYMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 

Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  {-) 

Economic  Services 

S799 

$820 

$836 

$16 

Commercial  Services 

1,366 

1,404 

1,432 

28 

Travel  Services 

2,163 

2,220 

2,265 

45 

Cultural  and  Information  Services 

2,220 

1,802 

1,837 

35 

Other  Services 

7,683 

7,628 

7,779 

151 

Washington  Office  Activities 

1,312 

1,291 

1,316 

25 

Appropriation  Total 

15,543 

15,165 

15,465 

300 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  an  increase  of  $300,000  to  cover  part  of  mandatory  wage 
increases.  Other  price  increases  will  be  offset  by  reductions  in  purchases  of  equipment  and 
supplies  and  by  not  filling  some  foreign  national  positions  upon  resignations  or  retirements. 

Funding  From  Other  Sources 

The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  (ATT),  a  nonprofit  corporation,  has  historically  received 
reimbursement  for  other  services  performed.  In  FY  1995,  ATT  anticipates  collecting  a  total  of 
$15  million  including  $7.2  million  in  visa  processing  fees,  $.8  million  in  income  from  user  fees 
such  as  trade  show  exhibitors,  and  $7.0  million  in  reimbursements  from  contracts  with  State 
(e.g.,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Chinese  Language  School)  and  other  agencies.  This  income 
is  in  addition  to  the  program  funded  by  the  contract  with  the  Department  of  State. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  is  a  nonprofit  corporation  established  in  1979  to  carry  out  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  (Public  Law  96-8)  by  providing  economic  and  commercial  services, 
cultural  and  information  programs,  and  travel  services  for  Americans  and  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
The  staff  of  ATT  carries  out  liaison  functions  with  the  Coordination  Council  for  North  American 
Affairs  (CCNAA)  in  the  United  States  and  Taiwan. 

Program  Description 

Per  Section  6(a)  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  "Programs,  transactions,  and  other  relations 
conducted  or  carried  out  by  the  President  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  Taiwan  shall,  in  the  manner  and  extent  directed  by  the  President,  be  conducted  and 
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carried  out  by  or  through  -  (1)  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan...".  This  mandate  is 
administered  under  contract  by  the  Department  of  State  with  ATT.  Under  the  contract,  AIT 
funds  all  salaries,  benefits,  rents,  representation,  and  other  expenses  associated  with  operations 
in  Taiwan  and  in  the  United  States.  The  activities  of  AIT  are  reviewed  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

The  broad  range  of  contractual  responsibilities  are  described  below: 

G  The  economic  function  includes  reporting  on  the  economic  developments  in  Taiwan 
as  they  affect  US  domestic  and  international  interests,  negotiations  on  trade  barriers  to 
US  products  and  services,  resolution  of  trade  disputes,  and  negotiations  on  trade  and 
investment  policy  matters.  The  primary  areas  covered  in  bilateral  consultations  and 
negotiations  include  general  market  access,  textiles,  telecommunications,  financial 
services,  intellectual  property  rights  protection,  and  environmental  issues. 

D  Commercial  activities  are  generated  by  the  large  American  business  community  residing 
in  Taiwan.  In  1993,  two-way  trade  (exports  plus  imports)  between  Taiwan  and  the  United 
States  totaled  approximately  $42  billion.  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Taiwan  has  almost  900  members.  AIT  has  a  strong  trade  promotion  program  providing 
commercial  services  to  benefit  US  exporters  which  includes  one-on-one  counseling  on 
business  conditions,  credit  reports  on  Taiwan  companies,  searches  for  representatives  for 
US  business  organizations,  bulletins  on  specific  export  conditions  and  market  research  on 
generic  lines  of  business. 

D  Travel  service  functions  include  support  for  immigrant  and  non-immigrant  visas,  notarial 
services,  reports  of  births  of  Americans,  interrogatories  on  behalf  of  Americans  in  legal 
processes,  and  passport  services.  Non-immigrant  visa  (NTV)  cases  may  reach  370,000  in 
FY  1995,  ranking  AIT  as  the  third  largest  processor  of  such  documents  for  visitors  to  the 
United  States.  Immigrant  visa  cases  may  reach  19,000  in  FY  1995.  ATT  assists 
Americans  in  death,  arrest,  welfare  and  whereabouts  cases,  and  voter  registration. 

C  Cultural  and  Information  services  encompass  the  coordination  of  the  visitors'  programs 
of  distinguished  individuals,  the  presentation  of  American  history,  culture  and  society 
through  exhibits,  programs  and  video  demonstrations,  contributions  to  the  Foundation 
for  Scholarly  Exchange,  sponsoring  of  English  language  classes,  maintaining  a  library 
of  English  language  materials  and  books,  and  publication  of  press  releases  and  other 
documents. 

D  Other  Services  represent  a  diverse  category  of  functions  including:  political  reporting, 
promotion  of  sales  of  American  agricultural  products  and  services,  support  for  the  defense 
needs  of  Taiwan,  cooperation  to  combat  international  drug  trafficking,  and  administrative 
support  for  the  program  activities. 

D  The  Washington  office  carries  out  the  executive,  negotiation  and  liaison  functions  between 
various  US  Government  agencies  and  the  CCNAA.  The  agreements  negotiated  between 
AIT  and  CCNAA  are  reported  to  the  Congress  through  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Washington  office  provides  both  executive  and  administrative  direction  for  ATT  and  public 
affairs  programming  for  business  and  other  interest  groups  in  the  United  States. 
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Benefits 

The  activities  of  AIT  preserve  and  promote  the  successful  commercial,  cultural,  and  other 
relations  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  on  Taiwan. 
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PAYMENT  TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 

FUND 


Program  Activity  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

$119,082 

$125,084 

$129,321 

$4,237 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

This  request  represents  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  System  for  those 
employees  not  covered  under  the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System  (FSPS),  which  is  the  Foreign 
Service  version  of  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  amortizing 
previously  unfunded  liabilities  that  will  continue  to  be  funded  by  this  separate  appropriation. 
The  FY  1995  increase  of  54,237,000  is  required  to  amortize  the  unfunded  liability  created  by 
recent  Federal  salary  increases  (i.e.,  locality  pay  adjustments).  The  increase  results  from  the 
annual  evaluation  of  Fund  balances  performed  by  the  Fund's  Government  Actuary  at  the 
Department  of  Treasury.  This  separate  payment  is  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (Section  821  of  Public  Law  96-465)  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  to  the  Fund,  in  30 
equal  annual  installments,  of  the  amount  required  for  the  unfunded  liability  created  by: 

D  new  or  liberalized  benefits; 

G  new  groups  of  beneficiaries;  or 

D  increased  salaries  on  which  benefits  are  computed. 

In  addition,  Section  821  also  finances  the  balance  of  the  normal  cost  for  each  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  balance  of  annual  costs  to  the  Fund  in  excess  of  current  employee  and 
employer  contributions. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  maintain  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund.  This  appropriation  is  one  of  several  sources  of  income  to  the  Fund.  The  Fund  is 
maintained  through: 

□  contributions  by  participants; 

D  matching  government  contributions; 

D  special  government  contributions,  including  this  program; 

O  interest  on  investments;  and  voluntary  contributions. 
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PART  TWO 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  Request  for  appropriations  for  International  Organizations  and 
Conferences. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

APPROPRIATION 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

Contributions  to  International 

Organizations: 

-  Annual  Requirements 

$831,192 

$838,281 

$873,222 

$34,941 

-Arrearages 

82.022 

22.604 

40.719 

18.115 

Subtotal 

913,214 

860,885 

913,941 

53,056 

Contributions  to  International 

Peacekeeping  Activities: 

-  Annual  Requirements 

438,323 

380,715 

222,212 

(158,503) 

-  Outstanding  Requirements 

- 

670,000  \a 

288,000 

(382,000) 

-  Arrearages 

21.992 

20.892 

23.092 

2.200 

Subtotal 

460,315 

1,071,607 

533,304 

(538,303) 

International  Conferences 

and  Contingencies 

5,600 

6,000 

6,000 

= 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

1.379.129 

U2SJS2 

1.453.245 

(4KS.247) 

la     Requested  as  an  FY  1994  Supplemental 
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FY  1995 
Overview 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Annual  Requirements 
Arrears  Payments 


$831,192 
82,022 


$838,281 
22,604 


$873,222 
40,719 


$34,941 
18,115 


Appropriation  Total 


913,214 


860,885 


913,941 


53,056 


Listed  below  is  the  allocation  of 

Program  Activities  Summary 

funds  by  organization: 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Activities 

1993 

1994 

Annual 

1995 
Arrearage 

1995 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Reqmts. 

Payments 

Request 

United  Nations  &  Affiliated  Aqencies: 

Food  &  Agriculture  Organization 

$79,088 

$79,662 

$78,495 

$16,185 

$94,680 

Inf  I  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

51,750 

50,755 

53,848 

— 

53,848 

Infl  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

11,639 

12,885 

14,344 

— 

14,344 

Infl  Labor  Organization 

57,31 1 

53,292 

54,853 

2,938 

57,791 

Inf  I  Maritime  Organization 

1,355 

1,253 

1,292 

— 

1,292 

Infl  Telecommunication  Union 

6,441 

6,604 

6,791 

— 

6,791 

United  Nations 

281,713 

289,942 

287,284 

11,805 

299,089 

UN  Industial  Development  Org. 

27,098 

24,069 

26,210 

1,479 

27,689 

Universal  Postal  Union 

1,113 

1,185 

1,189 

— 

1,189 

World  Health  Organization 

94,003 

92,515 

104,050 

2,090 

106,140 

World  Intellectual  Property  Org. 

611 

526 

1,072 

— 

1,072 

World  Meteorologial  Organization 

10.576 

9,190 

10.085 

— 

10.085 

Subtotal 

622,698 

621,878 

639,513 

34,497 

674,010 

Inter-American  Organizations: 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute 

120 

131 

131 

_ 

131 

Inter-American  Institute  for 

Cooperation  on  Agriculture 

15,539 

15,991 

16,570 

517 

17,087 

Organization  of  American  States 

42,574 

45,631 

47,238 

4,490 

51,728 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 

43,611 

47,413 

48,721 

1,215 

49,936 

Pan  American  Institute  of 

Geography  and  History 

384 

404 

424 

_ 

424 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Assoc. 

25 

25 

25 

— ' 

25 

Subtotal 

102,253 

109,595 

113,109 

6,222 

119,331 

Regional  Organizations: 

Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 

— 

382 

397 

— 

397 

Colombo  Plan  Council  for 

Technical  Cooperation 

12 

11 

10 

_ 

10 

North  Atlantic  Assembly 

693 

679 

725 

— 

725 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

32,274 

35,741 

40,141 

— 

40,141 

Organization  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development 

52,325 

50,271 

58,511 

— 

58,511 

South  Pacific  Commission 

1,088 

1,151 

1,196 

= 

1,196 

Subtotal 

86,392 

88,235 

100,980 

— 

100,980 
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Program  Activities  Summary 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1995 

1995 

Activities 

1993 

1994 

Annual 

Arrearage 

1995 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Reqmts. 

Payments 

Request 

Other  International  Organizations: 

Bureau  of  International  Expositions 

$28 

$28 

$58 

$-- 

$58 

Customs  Cooperation  Council 

3,154 

3,165 

3,524 

-- 

3,524 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

9,733 

8,860 

9,127 

- 

9,127 

Hague  Conference  on  Private  Int'l  Law 

76 

93 

112 

- 

112 

Int'l  Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer 

1,464 

1,541 

1,643 

-- 

1,643 

Int'l  Bureau  of  the  Permanent 

Court  of  Arbitration 

16 

16 

17 

-- 

17 

Int'l  Bureau  for  the  Publication 

of  Customs  Tariffs 

100 

95 

96 

-- 

96 

Int'l  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 

756 

728 

770 

-- 

770 

Int'l  Center  for  the  Study  of  Preservation 

and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property 

690 

725 

725 

~ 

725 

Int'l  Coffee  Organization 

790 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Int'l  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

239 

234 

262 

- 

262 

Int'l  Hydrographic  Organization 

95 

105 

112 

- 

112 

Int'l  Institute  for  the  Unification 

of  Private  Law 

103 

133 

136 

- 

136 

Int'l  Jute  Organization 

60 

69 

69 

-- 

69 

Int'l  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group 

45 

48 

55 

- 

55 

Int'l  Natural  Rubber  Organization 

261 

323 

289 

-- 

289 

Int'l  Office  of  Epizootics 

82 

79 

91 

- 

91 

Int'l  Organization  for  Legal  Metrology 

103 

102 

106 

- 

106 

Int'l  Office  of  the  Vine  and  Wine 

45 

44 

46 

- 

46 

Int'l  Rubber  Study  Group 

61 

70 

75 

-- 

75 

Int'l  Seed  Testing  Association 

8 

7 

9 

- 

9 

Int'l  Tropical  Timber  Organization 

171 

273 

314 

~ 

314 

Int'l  Union  for  the  Conservation 

of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 

215 

214 

224 

- 

224 

Int'l  Wheat  Council 

348 

348 

367 

- 

367 

Interparliamentary  Union 

795 

887 

974 

-- 

974 

Permanent  Int'l  Association  of 

Road  Congresses 

21 

19 

19 

~ 

19 

World  Tourism  Organization 

390 

367 

400 
19,620 

— 

400 
19,620 

Subtotal 

19,849 

18,573 

Total,   Annual  Requirements 

831,192 

838,281 

873,222 

■  -~ 

873,222 

Arrearage  Payments 

82,022 

22,604 

-- 

40,719 

40,719 

Appropriation  Total 

913.214 

860,885 

873,222, 

4Q,719 

913,941 
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Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  recognizes  our  international  obligations  and  the  President's  commitment  to 
restoring  the  financial  stability  of  the  UN  and  other  international  organizations.  The  FY  1995 
request  of  $913,941,000  represents  full  funding  ($873,222,000),  consistent  with  statutory 
restrictions  and  overriding  policy  considerations,  of  US  assessed  contributions  to 
5 1  international  organizations  in  this  appropriation. 

The  request  also  includes  $40,719,000  to  continue  funding  of  US  arrearages.  The  FY  1995 
request  for  arrears  payments  reflects  an  extension  of  the  initial  five-year  plan  to  seven  years, 
which  would  complete  the  payment  of  arrears  in  FY  1997  (instead  of  FY  1995  as  originally 
planned).  Under  the  extended  arrears  payment  schedule,  $92,719,000  would  be  paid  in  arrears 
in  FY  1996  and  $59,619,000  would  be  paid  in  FY  1997.  As  with  the  initial  plan,  payment  of 
these  arrearages  will  be  directed  toward  special  activities  that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  respective  international  organizations,  and  their  payment  would  be  conditional 
upon  such  agreements. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

This  appropriation  is  a  significant  tool  used  for  advancing  diplomacy  by  providing  funds  for 
pursuing  critical  US  foreign  policy  initiatives  and  addressing  global  issues  that  transcend 
bilateral  considerations,  e.g.,  human  rights  and  humanitarian  concerns. 

Program  Description 

The  various  activities  under  this  appropriation  include  assessed  contributions  to: 

□  the  UN  and  Affiliated  Agencies  that  cover  such  diverse  fields  as  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  international  peace  and  security,  arms  control  activities,  international  agricultural 
programs,  industrial  development,  labor,  health  and  medical  research,  postal  services, 
telecommunications,  shipping,  civil  aviation,  meteorology,  maritime  safety  and  pollution 
control,  and  patent  classifications  and  copyrights; 

□  the  Inter- American  Organizations  that  are  involved  in  matters  of  animal  and  plant 
health,  international  law  and  political  issues,  eradication  of  endemic  diseases,  rights  and 
development  of  indigenous  Indian  populations,  cartographic  and  geophysic  surveys,  and 
development  of  rail  transportation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

□  the  Regional  Organizations  that  are  involved  in  matters  of  economic  and  social 
development  in  geographic  areas  of  high  interest  to  the  United  States,  national  security, 
and  consultations  with  representatives  of  national  legislative  bodies;  and 

D  Other  International  Organizations  that  are  mainly  concerned  with  international 

commodity  trading,  promotion  of  international  travel,  the  environment,  and  legal  decision 
making  and  arbitration  through  courts  and  administrative  bodies  operating  at  international 


levels. 
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Benefits 

Membership  in  international  organizations  benefits  the  United  States  in  the  following  ways: 

D  building  US  coalitions  and  gaining  support  for  US  interests  and  policies  in  the  UN  and  its 
affiliated  agencies,  and  pursuing  multilateral  programs  and  activities  which  advance  US 
interests  and  the  legitimate  goals  of  the  UN  system; 

D  settling  disputes  peacefully,  furthering  human  rights,  and  promoting  cooperation  in 
development  assistance  in  environment,  agriculture,  technology,  science,  health,  drug 
abuse,  and  transportation; 

O  providing  an  effective  means  to  address  our  specific  national  interests  in  certain 
geographic  areas  of  the  world  and  strengthening  our  alliances  in  these  areas;  and 

D  exercising  influence  in  international  commodity  trading,  promoting  international  travel, 
and  accessing  legal  decision  making  and  arbitration  through  courts  and  administrative 
bodies  operating  at  international  levels. 
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Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  In  thousands) 


Activities 


UN  Disengagement  Observer 
Force  (UNDOF) 

UN  Interim  Force 
in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL) 

UN  Iraq/Kuwait  Observer 
Mission  (UNIKOM) 

UN  Angola  Verfication 
Mission  (UNAVEM  II) 

UN  Mission  in  Western 
Sahara  (MINURSO) 

UN  Observer  Mission  in 
El  Salvador  (ONUSAL) 

UN  Transitional  Authority 
in  Cambodia  (UNTAC) 

UN  Protection  Force  in 
Yugoslavia  (UNPROFOR) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Somalia  (UNOSOM  II) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ) 

UN  Uganda/Rwanda 
Observer  Mission  (UNOMUR) 

UN  Force  in  Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) 

UN  Mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Georgia  (UNOMIG) 

UN  Assistance  Mission 
for  Rwanda  (UNAMIR) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Liberia  (UNOMIL) 


1993 
Enacted 


Total  Annual  Requirements 
Outstanding  Requirements 
Arrearage  Payments 


Appropriation  Total 


$10,787 

38,342 

13,701 

1,791 

8,544 

240,963 

70,051 

40.917 

13,227 


438,323 


21,992 


460,315 


1994 
Approp. 


1994 

Supple- 
mental 


8,872 


184,819 


141,300 


45,724 


380,715 


20,892 


$6,258 

28,468 

2,474 

37,674 

7,006 

26,148 

251,494 

189,583 

51,029 

855 

17,459 

6,013 

29,846 

15,693 


670,000 


401,607 


670,000 


1995 
Request 


$12,197 
49,006 

31,239 
13,401 

9,572 


19.144 

4,212 

5,597 
25,433 

9,857 

24,613 

17,941 


222,212 

288,000 

23,092 


533,304 
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ACTIVITIES 

1994  Supplemental 

In  FY  1994,  the  Department  is  requesting  supplemental  appropriations  of  $670,000,000  as  the 
first  year's  payment  toward  a  multiyear  plan  to  pay  off  approximately  $1  billion  in  unfunded 
FY  1994  financial  requirements  for  operations  in  Angola  (UNAVEM  H),  Iraq/Kuwait 
(UNIKOM),  the  former  Yugoslavia  (UNPROFOR),  Somalia  (UNOSOM),  Mozambique 
(ONUMOZ),  Rwanda  (UNOMUR  and  UNAMIR),  Cyprus  (UNFICYP),  Haiti  (UNMIH), 
Georgia  (UNOMIG),  and  Liberia  (UNOMEL).  The  allocation  of  supplemental  funding  is 
subject  to  change  pending  final  action  by  the  UN  on  size  and  scope  of  individual  forces. 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  commitment  to  restore  financial  stability  to  international 
organizations  and  peacekeeping  activities,  the  FY  1995  request  of  $533,304,000  constitutes  full 
funding  for  current  and  planned  activities,  including  $222,212,000  for  US  assessed  contributions 
to  UNDOF,  UNIFIL,  UNAVEM,  MINURSO,  UNTAC,  ONUMOZ,  UNOMUR,  UNFICYP, 
UNMIH,  UNOMIG,  UNAMIR,  and  UNOMTL. 

In  addition,  the  FY  1995  request  includes  $23,092,000  as  final  payment  of  the  original  five-year 
arrearage  payment  plan,  and  $288,000,000  as  the  second  year  payment  of  the  multiyear  plan  to 
pay  off  outstanding  FY  1994  requirements.  Note:  Because  full  funding  for  FY  1994 
requirements  is  being  requested  over  multiple  years,  care  should  be  taken  in  comparing  the 
figures  listed  in  the  FY  1994  columns  to  those  listed  in  the  FY  1995  Request  column  in  the 
preceding  table. 

The  FY  1995  budget  proposes  a  new  approach,  involving  shared  responsibility  for  funding 
and  managing  assessed  peacekeeping  between  the  State  Department  (which  previously  funded 
all  peacekeeping  operations)  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense  will 
have  lead  responsibility  for  those  peacekeeping  operations  authorized  under  Chapter  VII  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  those  authorized  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter  in  which  US 
combat  units  are  participating.  The  Department  of  State  will  continue  to  have  lead  responsibility 
for  the  remaining  operations  authorized  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter.  Consequently,  in 
FY  1995,  the  Department  has  not  requested  funding  for  ongoing  UNIKOM  UNOSOM,  and 
UNPROFOR  activities. 

Chapter  VI  peace  operations  involve  deployment  of  neutral  military  and/or  civilian  personnel 
with  the  consent  of  the  state  or  states  involved  and,  more  recently,  of  all  significant  parties  to  the 
dispute  in  order  to  assist  in  preserving  or  maintaining  the  peace.  These  are  traditionally 
non-combat  operations  (except  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense).  Chapter  VTI  peace  operations 
involve  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force  to  preserve,  maintain,  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security  or  to  address  breaches  of  the  peace  or  acts  of  aggression  Such 
operations  do  not  require  the  consent  of  the  state(s)  involved  or  of  other  parties  to  the  conflict. 
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ACTIVITIES 

Purpose  Of  Program 

This  appropriation  meets  critical  US  foreign  policy  and  national  security  objectives  by  funding 
the  US  share  of  assessed  UN  peacekeeping  budgets. 

Program  Description 

This  appropriation  will  fund  the  US  assessed  share  of  UN  peacekeeping  operations  as  follows: 

D  UN  Disengagement  Observer  Force  (UNDOF,  initial  UN  mandate  in  May  1974)  - 
acts  as  a  buffer  between  Syrian  and  Israeli  troops  in  the  strategic  Golan  Heights  area. 

□  UN  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL,  initial  UN  mandate  in  March  1978)  - 
(1)  restores  international  peace  and  security  in  southern  Lebanon;  (2)  confirms  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon;  and  (3)  restores  Lebanese  sovereignty  in  the 
south  of  Lebanon. 

D  UN  Angola  Verification  Mission  (UNAVEM  II,  initial  UN  mandate  in  May  1991)  - 
The  Government  of  Angola  and  the  National  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(UNIT A)  have  returned  to  the  bargaining  table  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  resumed  civil  war. 
When  agreement  is  reached,  the  UN  force  would  monitor  implementation  of  the  peace 
accords,  including  demobilization  of  rebel  forces  and  integration  of  a  new  national  army. 

□  UN  Mission  for  the  Referendum  in  Western  Sahara  (MINURSO,  initial  UN  mandate 
in  April  1991)  conduct  a  referendum  on  whether  Western  Sahara,  a  former  colony  from 
which  Spain  unilaterally  withdrew,  should  become  independent  or  integrated  into 
Morocco.  Failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  the  referendum 
have  delayed  full  deployment  of  the  peacekeeping  force  and  has  led  to  an  extension  of  the 
mandate. 

D  UN  Transitional  Authority  for  Cambodia  (UNTAC,  initial  UN  mandate  in  February 
1992)  -  UNTAC  fulfilled  its  mandate  in  September  1993  with  the  formulation  of  a  new 
Cambodian  government;  all  but  a  small  residual  force  of  military  observers  were 
withdrawn  by  December  31,  1993.  The  mission  of  the  observers  is  to  monitor  the 
reintegration  of  the  Cambodian  armed  forces  and  to  investigate  breaches  of  the  cease-fire. 

D  UN  Operation  in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ,  initial  UN  mandate  in  December  1992)  - 
(1)  supervise  the  agreement  to  end  the  civil  war,  (2)  oversee  the  disarmament  and 
cantonment  of  rival  factions'  forces;  and  (3)  organize  and  conduct  a  national  election,  now 
scheduled  for  October  1994. 

D  UN  Rwanda/Uganda  Observer  Mission  (UNOMUR,  initial  UN  mandate  in  June  1993)  - 
verify  that  no  military  assistance  to  Rwandan  rebels  is  transported  across  the  border  from 
Uganda. 
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ACTIVITIES 

□  UN  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP,  initial  UN  mandate  in  March  1964)  -  (1)  halt  violence 
between  the  Turkish  Cypriot  and  Greek  Cypriot  communities;  and  (2)  help  maintain  order 
on  the  island.  UNFICYP  was  originally  established  as  a  voluntarily  funded  operation,  and 
was  changed  to  an  assessed  operation  in  1993.  The  Greek  and  Cypriot  governments 
together  fund  more  than  half  the  costs  of  this  force. 

□  UN  Mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH,  initial  UN  mandate  in  September  1993)  -  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Governors  Island  Accords  for  the  peaceful  return  of  President 
Aristide  by  providing  police  monitors,  military  construction  personnel  and  military 
trainers. 

□  UN  Observer  Mission  in  Georgia  (UNOMJG,  initial  UN  mandate  in  August  1993)  - 
monitor  compliance  with  the  cease-fire  agreement  reached  between  the  Republic  of 
Georgia  and  Abkhaz  separatist  forces  on  July  27. 

D  UN  Assistance  Mission  for  Rwanda  (UNAMTR,  initial  UN  mandate  in  October  1993)  - 
contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  climate  conducive  to  the  secure 
installation  and  subsequent  operation  of  a  transitional  government  in  Rwanda  These 
responsibilities  include  cease-fire  compliance  in  the  demilitarized  zone,  establishment  of 
cantonment  and  assembly  areas  for  weapons  and  personnel,  assistance  in  mine  clearing, 
security  of  humanitarian  aid  efforts,  return  of  refugees,  disarming  and  demobilization  of 
armed  personnel,  and  restructuring  of  the  Rwandese  Defense  Forces  and  Gendarmarie. 

D  UN  Military  Observers  in  Liberia  (UNOMIL,  initial  UN  mandate  in  September  1993)  - 
monitor  compliance  by  the  Liberian  factions  with  the  Cotonou  peace  accords  and  monitor 
activities  of  ECOMOG  peacekeeping  forces. 

Benefits 

These  forces  are  essential  to  US  national  interests  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  areas  of 
concern  to  the  United  States.  The  UN  forces  work  to  maintain  cease-fires  and  contribute  to  an 
atmosphere  in  which  negotiations  can  take  place  between  conflicting  parties.  Their  success 
depends  upon  our  support  for  them,  both  diplomatic  and  financial. 
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Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Participation  in  Int'l  Conferences 

$4,880 

55,621 

$5,610 

-$11 

Contributions  to  New  or 

Provisional  Organizations: 

Memorial  Cemetery  Commission 

81 

85 

80 

-5 

Union  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Varieties  of  Plants 

214 

228 

239 

11 

Int'l  Copper  Study  Group 

65 

66 

71 

5 

Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 

360 

— 

— 

.. 

Subtotal 

720 

379 

390 

11 

Appropriation  Total 

5,600 

6,000 

6,000 

— 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $6,000,000  represents  funding  for  participation  in  international 
conferences  ($5,610,000)  and  full  funding  for  the  assessed  contributions  to  new  or  provisional 
international  organizations  ($390,000).  This  request  maintains  the  FY  1994  level  of  funding. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  basic  objective  of  the  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies  (ICC)  appropriation  is  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  is  represented  by  the  leanest  and  most  efficient  delegations  that  can 
be  formed  through  the  accreditation  process  in  order  to  attain  US  policy  objectives.  This 
appropriation  makes  it  possible  for  US  representative  delegations  at  international  conferences  to 
attain  US  policy  objectives  by: 

D  financing  partially  and  controlling  US  participation  in  approximately  750  multilateral 
intergovernmental  conferences  annually  on  subjects  and  concerns  of  substantial  US 
interest.  For  example,  significant  funding  will  be  utilized  in  FY  1994  to  support  US 
participation  in  the  World  Population  Conference  in  Cairo;  and 

D  funding  US  contributions  to  international  organizations  in  which  US  participation  is  new 
or  provisional. 
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Program  Description 

The  ICC  appropriation  provides  a  central  source  of  funds  for 

□  the  travel  and  per  diem  of  accredited  US  delegates; 

□  the  costs  of  intergovernmental  conferences  hosted  or  participated  in  by  the  United  States; 
and 

D  representation  expenses. 

Benefits 

This  appropriation  assures  that  the  United  States  is  represented  at  conferences  on  important 
transnational  issues  of  US  interest  such  as: 

D  trade; 

D  environment; 

D  population; 

D  human  rights; 

n  nuclear-related  matters; 

□  arms  control; 
D  narcotics; 

D  AIDS  research  and  other  health  issues;  and 

□  energy. 
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PART  THREE 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  Request  for  appropriations  for  International  Commissions. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

APPROPRIATION 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

International  Boundary  and 

! 

Water  Commission 

-   Salaries  and  Expenses 

$12,069 

$11,200 

$15,358 

$4,158 

-  Construction 

14.051 
26,120 

14.400 

10.398 
25,756 

(4,002) 
156 

Subtotal 

25,600 

American  Sections: 

-  International  Boundary  Commission 

860 

740 

740 

- 

-  International  Joint  Commission 

3,543 

3,550 

3,550 

- 

-  Border  Environment  Cooperation 

Commission 

- 

- 

3.271 

3.271 

Subtotal 

4,403 

4,290 

7,561 

3,271 

International  Fisheries  Commissions 

14.200 

16.200 

14.669 

(1,531) 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

44.723 

46.090 

47.986 

L» 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  &  WATER  COMMISSION,  UNITED 
STATES  &  MEXICO  -  SALARIES  &  EXPENSES 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 
Activities                           Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

.    ..  .  ■                  .... 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Administration 

$2,376 

$2,349 

$2,380 

$31 

Engineering 

1,746 

1,647 

1,682 

35 

Ops  &  Maintenance 

7,947 

7,204 

11,296 

4,092 

Appropriation  Total 

12,069 

11,200 

15,358 

4,158 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  provides  $158,000  for  wage  and  price  increases  and  $4,000,000  in 
program  increases  including  $2,500,000  to  reimburse  the  City  of  San  Diego  for  the  treatment  of 
Tijuana  sewage  and  $1,500,000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage 
Treatment  Plant  scheduled  to  open  in  FY  1995. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  mission  of  the  International  Boundary  &  Water  Commission  (TB WC)  is  to: 

D  apply  the  rights  and  obligations  which  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
assumed  under  numerous  boundary  and  water  treaties  and  related  agreements; 

G  improve  the  water  quality  of  the  boundary  rivers  (the  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado),  and 
resolve  border  sanitation  problems; 

□  distribute  boundary  rivers'  water  to  both  countries  equitably; 

D  operate  the  international  flood  control  projects  along  the  boundary  rivers; 

D  operate  the  international  reservoirs  for  the  conservation  of  Rio  Grande  water  and  for 
hydroelectric  generation; 

O  establish  and  maintain  the  boundary  in  the  international  rivers  (the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado, 
New,  and  Tijuana);  and 

O  demarcate  the  land  boundary. 

Program  Description 

The  IBWC  S&E  appropriation  ensures  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  treaties  and  agreements 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are  met  through  the  administration  and  ongoing 
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maintenance  and  operation  of  facilities  constructed  using  funds  appropriated  to  IBWC's 
construction  account. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  will: 

□  investigate  and  report  on  the  most  feasible  measures  for  solving  border  sanitation  problems 
along  the  US-Mexico  border;  and 

□  fund  the  treatment  of  Tijuana  sewage  at  the  San  Diego  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  until  the 
new  facility  is  completed  in  1997.  Tijuana  sewage  had  been  discharged  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and/or  directly  into  the  Tijuana  River  resulting  in  the  pollution  of  south  San  Diego 
beaches.  Now,  Tijuana  sewage  is  diverted  to  the  San  Diego  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  for 
treatment.  Beginning  in  1997,  this  discharge  will  be  treated  at  the  Tijuana  Sewage 
Treatment  Plant  which  is  currently  under  construction  using  funds  appropriated  to  the 
IBWC  construction  account  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  as  well  as 
from  state  and  local  sources. 


Benefits 

The  work  of  the  Commission  facilitates  the  solution  of  international  boundary  and  water 
problems  to  the  benefit  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  and  improves  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  resolution  of  critical  environmental 
issues. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  &  WATER  COMMISSION,  UNITED 
STATES  &  MEXICO  -  CONSTRUCTION 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

1970  Boundary  Treaty  Projects 

$53 

$247 

$-- 

-$247 

Nogales  Int'l  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plant 

-148* 

299 

— 

-299 

Rio  Grande  Rectification 
Flood  Control 

— 

17 

— 

-17 

Chamizal  Cordova  Bridge  Project 

355 

5,645 

— 

-5,645 

Falcon  Dam  Repair 

453 

79 

— 

-79 

Nuevo  Laredo  Sanitation  Project 

11,020 

458 

45 

-413 

Retamal  Diversion  Dam 

-52** 

353 

~ 

-353 

Tijuana  Sanitation 

2,376 

1,995 

1,726 

-269 

San  Diego  Reimbursement 

— 

2,500 

— 

-2,500 

Facilities  Renovation 

183 

703 

440 

-263 

American  Canal 

565 

14,703 

6,973 

-7,730 

Rio  Grande  Canalization 

1,144 

2,940 

2,100 

-840 

Nogales  Sanitation 

— 

300 

1,000 

700 

Subtotal 

15,949 

30,239 

12,284 

-17,955 

Unobligated  Balance 

-1,898 

-15,839 

-1,886 

13,953 

Appropriation  Total 

14,051 

14,400 

10,398 

-4,002 

*    due  to  reimbursements  from  Nogales,  Arizona  for  prior  year  obligations 
**  due  to  deobligaa'on  of  prior  year  obligations 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  permits  program  support  at  levels  consistent  with  overall  foreign  policy 
objectives  while  providing  offsets  for  EBWC  S&E  program  increases.  This  level  of  funding 
provides  new  budget  authority  for  the  following: 

D  the  Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project; 

D  the  Facilities  Renovation  Project; 

D  the  American  Canal  extension; 

□  another  installment  of  a  loan  to  Mexico  for  initial  construction  costs  for  the  Tijuana 
Sanitation  Project;  and 

D  the  Nogales  Sanitation  conceptual  design  and  study. 
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Prior  year  unobligated  balances  will  be  used  to  complete  work  on  the  Nuevo  Laredo  Sanitation 
Project. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Boundary  &  Water  Commission  (IBWC)  construction  program 
is  to  carry  out  joint  construction  projects  with  Mexico  that  will  solve  border  sanitation  and  flood 
control  problems. 

Explanation  Of  Projects 

The  status  of  the  major  projects  funded  in  FY  1 995  is: 

□  Nuevo  Laredo  Sanitation  Project  (545,000  from  unobligated  balances  carried  forward)  - 
To  halt  the  dumping  of  20,000,000  gallons  per  day  of  raw  sewage  into  the  Rio  Grande, 
funds  will  be  used  for 

O  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  Nuevo  Laredo  sewage  collection  system; 

O  construction  of  a  large  interceptor  along  the  Mexican  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  capture 
sewage  flows  from  existing  drains;  and 

P  the  construction  of  a  31,000,000  gallon  per  day  sewage  treatment  plant  in  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Work  on  the  project  began  in  FY  1989,  and  the  project  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in 
FY  1995. 

□  Tijuana  Sanitation  Project  ($700,000  from  new  budget  authority  and  $1,026,000 
from  unobligated  balances  carried  forward)  -  Funding  is  requested  to  provide  another 
installment  of  a  loan  to  Mexico  for  initial  construction  costs  for  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 
The  total  loan  is  for  $16,000,000.  Previously,  Tijuana  sewage  was  discharged  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and/or  directly  into  the  Tijuana  River  resulting  in  the  pollution  of  south 
San  Diego  beaches.  The  plant  will  provide  adequate  sewage  disposal  for  untreated  sewage 
from  the  city  of  Tijuana  Mexico  will  reimburse  the  United  States  over  a  ten-year  period 
once  the  plant  is  completed.  The  plant  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  FY  1997.  EPA 
will  fund  most  of  the  construction  costs  of  the  project. 

In  the  interim,  the  FY  1995  IBWC  S&E  appropriation  and  on  a  one-time  basis,  the 
FY  1994  IBWC  construction  appropriation,  will  be  used  to  provide  partial  reimbursement 
to  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  until  the  Tijuana  Sewage 
Treatment  Plant  is  completed. 
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D  Facilities  Renovations  ($425,000  from  new  budget  authority  and  S15.000  from 
unobligated  balances  carried  forward)  -  Funds  will  be  used  to  continue  a  multiyear 
program  of  facilities  renovations.  Rehabilitation  work  will  bring  IBWC  facilities 
up-to-date  for  safety  and  efficiency.  Items  that  will  be  completed  in  FY  1995  include: 
renovation  of  project  facilities  at  the  American  Dam,  renovation  of  the  water  treatment 
plant  and  replacement  of  the  water  main  at  the  Falcon  Dam,  and  remedial  completion 
of  works  in  connection  with  the  fuel  tanks  at  the  Hatch  Field  Office.  The  projected 
completion  date  for  the  remaining  facility  renovation  projects  is  FY  1997. 

D  American  Canal  ($6,273,000  from  new  budget  authority  and  $700,000  from  unobligated 
balances  carried  forward)  -  Funding  is  requested  to  continue  construction  on  an  extension 
of  the  American  Canal.  In  1935,  the  United  States  built  the  American  Dam  and  Canal  in 
El  Paso,  Texas  to  prevent  illegal  diversion  of  more  water  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  than 
was  allotted  to  Mexico  under  a  1906  treaty.  Congress  has  authorized  $42,000,000  for  the 
extension  of  the  American  Canal  to  protect  US  water  interests.  Initial  studies  began  in 
FY  1991,  and  the  actual  design  and  construction  of  the  project  began  in  FY  1992.  The 
projected  completion  date  for  the  project  is  FY  1997. 

O  Rio  Grande  Canalization  ($2,000,000  from  new  budget  authority  and  $100,000  from 
unobligated  balances  carried  forward)  -  Funding  is  requested  to  continue  construction  on 
a  project  to  stabilize  the  Rio  Grande  channel  between  the  American  Dam  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  the  Caballo  Dam  in  New  Mexico.  In  FY  1994,  the  US  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  conduct  detailed  hydraulic  studies  and  produce  aerial  topography  for  the  project  area 
Also  during  FY  1994,  there  are  plans  to  build  control  structures  to  stabilize  the  Rio  Grande 
Channel.  The  projected  completion  date  for  the  project  is  FY  1997. 

D  Nogales  Sanitation  Project  ($1,000,000  from  new  budget  authority)  -  Funding  is 
requested  to  complete  work  on  a  conceptual  design  and  study  to  determine: 

O  the  cost  of  a  replacement  international  outfall  pipeline  to  transport  sewage  to  the 
Nogales  International  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant;  and 

O  the  cost  of  diverting  uncontrolled  sewage  flows  polluting  Nogales,  Arizona,  to  the 
Nogales  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  for  treatment. 

The  conceptual  design  and  study  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  FY  1995.  Funding  to 
begin  work  on  the  project  will  be  requested  in  FY  1996. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  &  WATER  COMMISSION,  UNITED 
STATES  &  MEXICO  -  CONSTRUCTION 

Benefits 

Benefits  of  this  appropriation  include: 

□  promoting  resolution  of  environmental  issues; 

D  maintaining  the  natural  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 

C  preventing  flooding  in  towns  along  the  boundary;  and 

D  preserving  the  water  quality  for  the  peoples'  use  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 


Program  Activity  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  {-) 

Appropriation  Total 

$860 

$740 

$740 

$_ 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  maintains  funding  at  the  FY  1994  level  consistent  with  the  President's 
initiative  to  reduce  administrative  costs,  increase  productivity,  streamline  agency  operations,  and 
improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  their  treaty  of  1925,  confirmed  permanent  arrangements 
for  the  establishment  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission  (IBC)  in  order  to  maintain  an 
effective  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Program  Description 

This  appropriation  funds  the  US  share  of  the  IBC,  which  carries  out  the  following  activities: 
D  maintains  boundary  monuments  in  good  repair, 

□  establishes  monuments  and  markers  where  necessary;  and 

□  clears  the  20- foot  wide  border  strip  (vista)  of  new  timber  and  brush  growth. 

The  Commission  also  settles  any  boundary  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  FY  1995,  the  EBC  will  work  on  the  following  projects: 

D  inspect,  repair,  and/or  replace  the  monument  system  on  the  St.  Francis  River  segment  of 
the  Maine/Quebec-New  Brunswick  boundary; 

D  re-clear  the  international  boundary  vista  along  the  North  Dakota/Manitoba  border,  and 

D  maintain  boundary  monuments  along  the  Montana/Alberta  border. 
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Benefits 

A  well-defined  border  is  important  to  people  living,  farming  and  working  along  it.  The  business 
of  government  and  private  industry  would  be  unacceptably  complicated  by  an  ambiguous 
boundary. 
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INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION 


Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

US  Section 

$3,010 

$3,010 

$3,010 

$-- 

Special  &  Technical  Investigations  by 
US  Geological  Survey 

494 

494 

494 

— 

New  Referral  Start-Up  Fund 

39 

46 

46 

— 

Appropriation  Total 

3,543 

3,550 

3,550 

— 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  maintains  funding  at  the  FY  1994  level  consistent  with  the  President's 
initiative  to  reduce  administrative  costs,  increase  productivity,  streamline  agency  operations, 
and  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  International  Joint  Commission's  (IJC)  mission  is  to  develop  and,  where  appropriate, 
administer  programs  to  assist  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  address 
environmental  issues,  including  water  quality  and  quantity  and  air  pollution  along  the 
US/Canadian  border  through  the  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909  and  related  international  agreements.  In  addition,  the  United  States'  share 
(approximately    50  percent)  of  the  Commission's  Great  Lakes  Regional  Office  is  funded 
through  this  account. 


Program  Description 

The  IJC  undertakes  the  following  activities: 

D  approves  (licenses)  projects  affecting  the  levels  and  flows  of  boundary  waters  and,  in 
some  cases,  transboundary  rivers; 

O  oversees  the  operation  of  these  projects; 

□  issues  reports  to  the  US  and  Canadian  governments  on  referred  matters  regarding  water 
quality  and  quantity  and  air  pollution;  and 

□  monitors  progress  of  the  US  and  Canadian  governments  in  achieving  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement. 

During  FY  1995,  the  Commission  will  continue  its  work  under  the  1991  Air  Quality  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  invite  interested  parties  to  comment  on  the  second  report 
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of  the  bilateral  Air  Quality  Committee,  synthesize  the  comments  received  and  provide  that 
synthesis  to  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  to  the  public. 

The  work  of  the  Commission's  regional  office  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  will  focus  on: 

□  toxic  pollution  control  programs; 

□  remedial  action  plans  to  restore  beneficial  uses  in  Areas  of  Concern  which  have  been 
designated  by  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 

□  Lake-wide  Management  Plans  to  reduce  the  inputs  of  critical  pollutants  and  provide 
strategies  for  improving  the  health  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  ecosystem. 

Benefits 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  boundary  waters,  including  the  Great  Lakes,  are  maintained  and 
monitored  to  ensure  that  millions  of  Americans  and  Canadians  will  not  lose  the  economic, 
recreational  and  aesthetic  benefits  that  they  now  depend  on  from  the  boundary  waters.  Joint 
fact-finding  is  utilized  in  the  resolution  of  existing  environmental  or  other  disputes  and  their 
prevention. 
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BORDER  ENVIRONMENT  COOPERATION  COMMISSION 


Program  Activity  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


.■:■':■..' 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 

Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  Total 

$- 

$- 

$3,271 

$3,271 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  provides  new  budget  authority  to  the  American  Sections  appropriation  to 
fund  the  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission  (BECC).  This  new  commission  has 
been  established  to  develop  cooperative  efforts  to  resolve  environmental  problems  along  the 
US/Mexico  border. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

In  conjunction  with  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  the  BECC  was 
created  to  work  with  affected  states,  local  communities  and  non- governmental  organizations 
in  developing  effective  solutions  to  environmental  problems  along  the  US/Mexico  border. 
The  BECC  will  also  provide  technical  and  financial  planning  assistance  for  environmental 
infrastructure  projects  in  the  border  region 

Program  Description 

The  BECC's  limited  staff  will  assist  states,  localities,  and  private  investors  that  propose 
environmental  infrastructure  projects  by  assessing  technical  and  financial  feasibility,  evaluating 
environmental  benefits,  arranging  public  and  private  financing,  and  coordinating  the 
development  and  implementation  of  these  projects. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  BECC  will  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Mexico  and  are  accountable  to  their  respective 
governments.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  board,  as  is  the  US  Commissioner  of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  Policy  guidance  is  coordinated  by  and  provided  to  the  US  members  through  the 
State  Department  based  on  inter- agency  coordination 
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Benefits 

The  benefits  of  the  BECC  include: 

□  serving  as  a  model  for  dealing  with  international  pollution  problems; 
D  helping  to  ensure  that  projects  are  environmentally  sound; 

D  seeking  to  mobilize  private  capital  in  order  to  leverage  government  financing;  and 

□  encouraging  reliance  on  fees  paid  by  pollution  causing  entities  and  those  benefiting 
from  an  improved  environment. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  COMMISSIONS 


Summary  Statement 

Program 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Activities 

Summary 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Incr.  or 

Activities 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Deer.  (-) 

International  Pacific 

$887 

$834 

$851 

$17 

Halibut  Commission 

.  Inter- American  Tropical 

2,734 

2,734 

2,950 

216 

Tuna  Commission 

International  Whaling 

66 

99 

99 

- 

Commission 

International  North  Pacific 

62 

— 

— 

— 

Fisheries  Commision 

North  Pacific  Anadromous 

51 

110 

115 

5 

Fish  Commission 

Great  Lakes  Fishery 

8,258 

10,258 

8,323 

(1,935) 

Commission 

International  Commission 

112 

115 

118 

3 

for  the  Conservation 

of  Atlantic  Tunas 

Northwest  Atlantic 

— 

45 

90 

45 

Fisheries  Organization 

Pacific  Salmon  Commission 

1,732 

1,684 

1,800 

116 

Commission  for  the 

44 

50 

45 

(5) 

Conservation  of  Antarctic 
Marine  Living  Resources 


North  Atlantic  Salmon 

15 

17 

17 

- 

Conservation  Organization 

International  Council  for 

119 

125 

128 

3 

the  Exploration  of  the  Sea 

North  Pacific  Marine  Science 

69 

75 

77 

2 

Organization  (PICES) 

Expenses  of  the  US 

51 

54 

56 

2 

Commissioners 

Appropriation  Total 

14,200 

16,200 

14,669 

(1,531) 
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Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

The  FY  1 995  request  maintains  overall  US  support  for  the  International  Fisheries 
Commissions  (IFCs)  and  provides  inflationary  cost  increases  for  most  of  the  IFCs.  The 
FY  1994  budget  reflects  a  one-time  cost  associated  with  the  re-registration  of  lampricides 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  FY  1995  request  includes  program 
increases  of: 

D  $216,000  for  the  Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTC)  for  an 
Augmented  Tuna/Dolphin  Research  Program; 

□  $1 16,000  for  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  (PSC),  mainly  for  a  one-time  unfunded 
pension  plan  liability;  and 

D  545,000  to  pay  for  a  full  year  of  US  membership  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Organization. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  two  international  marine  science  organizations  and  ten 
bilateral  and  multilateral  fisheries  organizations  established  by  treaties.  These  international 
fisheries  organizations: 

□  conduct  continuing  scientific  studies  on  the  marine  resources  for  which  they  are 
responsible;  and 

D  recommend  conservation  measures  to  member  governments  based  on  the  results  of 
these  studies. 


Program  Description 

The  International  Fisheries  Commissions  appropriation  provides  for 

D  the  US  share  of  expenses  often  international  fisheries  commissions; 

D  participation  in  the  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea; 

D  participation  in  the  North  Pacific  Marine  Science  Organization  (PICES); 

D  travel  expenses  of  US  Commissioners  and  their  advisors;  and 

D  salary  payments  to  non- government  employees  of  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission 
for  days  actually  worked  as  Commissioners,  panel  members,  and/or  alternates. 
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Benefits 

Membership  in  these  organizations  produces  the  following  benefits  to  the  United  States: 

D  ensures  that  US  fishermen  have  the  opportunity  to  harvest  an  equitable  share  of  fish  in 
proximity  to  the  coastlines  of  the  United  States; 

□  guards  against  the  depletion  of  fishery  resources  by  ensuring  their  propagation; 

D  ensures  the  protection  of  whale  stocks  pursued  through  the  International  Whaling 
Commission  (IWC); 

D  provides  a  means  by  which  the  United  States  can  achieve  important  conservation  goals 
through  international  cooperation,  e.g.,  dolphin  protection  pursued  through  the 
Inter- American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission;  and 

D  provides  forums  for  discussion  of  problems  of  mutual  interest  between  the  United  States 
and  other  fishing  nations. 
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PART  FOUR 
RELATED  APPROPRIATIONS 

OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  Request  for  Related  Appropriations. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


APPROPRIATION 

FY  1993 

Enacted 

FY  1994 

Estimate 

FY  1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

US  Bilateral  Science 

and  Technology  Agreements 

$4,500 

$4,275 

$-- 

($4,275) 

The  Asia  Foundation 

16,693 

16,000 

16,068 

68 

Russian,   Eurasian  &  E.  -  European 
Research  and  Training  Program 

9,961 

-- 

-- 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

31,154 

20,275 

16,068 

(4,207) 
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Program  Activity  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 
Enacted 

1994 

Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  Total 

$4,500 

$4,275 

$- 

-$4,275 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  US  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology  Agreements  appropriation  funds  the  US  share  of 
expenses  for  bilateral  science  and  technology  (S&T)  cooperative  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  select  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  through  the  establishment  of  Joint 
Funds. 

While  the  value  of  scientific  research  done  under  the  S&T  agreements  is  not  questioned, 
it  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time  during  this  era  of  political  change  and  budget  constraint  to 
reassess  the  Department's  role  in  this  area.  Consequently,  beginning  in  FY  1 995,  no  funding  is 
requested  for  this  account.  Activities  previously  supported  in  this  account  will  be  considered  for 
funding  in  other  bilateral/multilateral  programs. 
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Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 

Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Operating  Activity  Expenses 

S3,181 

$3,049 

$3,049 

$-- 

Program  Grants  and  Services 

13,512 

12,951 

13,019 

68 

Appropriation  Total 

16,693 

16,000 

16,068 

68 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

The  FY  1995  request  will  provide  funding  for  The  Asia  Foundation  at  a  level  of  $16,068,000. 
The  increase  will  be  used  to  support  program  grants  and  services  by  providing  a  partial  offset 
for  Asian  inflation  while  other  administrative  reductions  are  implemented.  This  funding  will 
be  used  to: 

D  continue  support  for  countries  in  the  early  stages  of  transition  to  more  open  democratic 
systems; 

O  support  programs  in  countries  that  improve  the  responsiveness  and  accountability  of 
government; 

G  help  strengthen  the  rule  of  law,  increase  access  to  justice,  and  assist  the  development  of 
emerging  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  as  independent  citizens'  organizations; 

D  encourage  Asian  dialogue  on  human  rights; 

D  support  efforts  to  develop  stronger  and  more  effective  open  market  economies;  and 

D  continue  to  assist  the  development  of  regional  institutions  and  US- Asian  dialogue. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

This  appropriation  provides  the  essential  core  funding  for  The  Asia  Foundation.  The  Foundation 
also  receives  cash  and  in-kind  contributions  from  the  private  sector.  The  Foundation  is  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  that,  since  its  creation  in  1954,  has  supported  efforts  to  strengthen 
democratic  processes  and  institutions  in  Asia,  and  has  promoted  US-Asian  understanding  and 
cooperation.  The  Foundation  supports  programs  that  strengthen  representative  government, 
build  effective  legal  systems,  foster  market  economies,  encourage  accountability  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors,  promote  independent  and  responsible  media,  and  inspire  broad  participation 
in  public  life. 
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Program  Description 

The  Asia  Foundation  is  primarily  a  grant-making  organization.  Through  grants  for  such 
activities  as  technical  assistance,  training,  institutional  support,  equipment,  startup  costs, 
and  research  and  conferences,  the  Foundation  contributes  to  US  and  Asian  interests  in  the 
following  ways: 

D  strengthening  key  democratic  institutions  such  as  legislatures  and  courts,  as  well  as 
professional  organizations,  citizen  advocacy  groups,  and  other  NGOs  that  give  voice 
to  diverse  interests; 

□  supporting  Asian-Pacific  efforts  to  shift  from  centrally  planned  to  market  economies, 
to  liberalize  trade  and  investment  policies,  and  to  strengthen  regional  economic  ties; 

□  working  to  improve  bilateral  and  multilateral  relations  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  as  well 
as  to  increase  the  capacity  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Island  organizations  to  solve  transnational 
problems; 

D  promoting  leadership  development  by  arranging  project-related  professional  training  and 
study  tours  for  staff  members  of  grantee  institutions; 

D  facilitating  US-Asian  dialogue  on  political,  economic,  and  security  issues  affecting  the 
region;  and 

D  managing  the  Books  for  Asia  program,  which  distributes  over  a  million  American  books 
and  journals  a  year  throughout  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Benefits 

The  Foundation's  programs  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  long-term  US  interests  in 

Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  programs  help  increase  the  capacity  of  democratic  institutions  to  deal 

with  the  many  challenges  that  arise  with  rapid  growth,  change,  and  increasing  interdependence. 
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PART  FIVE 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIATIONS 

OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  Request  for  appropriations  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriations  Act. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

APPROPRIATION 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

Refugee  Operations: 

-  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 

-  Emergency  Refugee  Migration  Assistance 

Subtotal 

$620,688 

49.261 

669,949 

$670,688 

49.261 

719,949 

$632,888 

50.000 

682,888 

($37,800) 

739 

(37,061) 

International  Narcotics,  Terrorism 
and  Crime  Prevention: 

-  International  Narcotics  Control 

-  Anti-Terronsm  Assistance 

-  International  Criminal  Justice 

Subtotal 

365,781  \a 
15,555 

381,336 

157,035  \a 

15,244 

172,279 

232,000 

15,244 

4.756 

252,000 

74,965 

_ 

4.756 
79,721 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

1,051,285 

892,228 

— 

934,888 

42,660 

!\a  Starting  in  FY  1995,  all  international  affairs  counter-narcotics  funding  previously  included  in  INM,  FMF, 
ESF,  IMET,  and  DA  will  be  consolidated  in  this  account.   FY  1993  and  FY  1994  totals  are  adjusted 
for  comparability. 
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Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 

Activities 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease  (-) 

Refugee  Assistance  Overseas: 

Africa 

$111,207 

$130,000 

$143,000 

$13,000 

East  Asia 

40,620 

37,500 

33,500 

-4,000 

Western  Hemisphere 

4,455 

6,600 

6,600 

— 

Near  East 

74,000 

93,800 

85,000 

-8,800 

South  Asia 

29,484 

34,700 

31,500 

-3,200 

Europe 

39,461 

60,000 

60,000 

— 

Other  Activities 

39,823 

21,813 

36,288 

14,475 

Refugee  Assistance  Overseas  Subtotal 

339,050 

384,413 

395,888 

11,475 

Refugee  Admissions 

191,038 

194,775 

170,000 

-24,775 

Refugees  to  Israel 

80,000 

80,000 

55,000 

-25,000 

Administrative  Expenses 

10,600 

11,500 

12,000 

500 

Appropriation  Total 

620,688 

670,688 

632,888 

-37,800 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

D  Refugee  Assistance:  In  FY  1995,  5395,888,000  is  requested  for  Refugee  Assistance. 
These  funds  will  provide  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR),  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC),  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA), 
the  World  Food  Program  (WFP),  the  International  Organization  for  Migration  (IOM), 
and  other  international  organizations  or  nongovernmental  organizations  as  necessary  to 
support  refugee  and  migration  assistance.  The  request  for  assistance  has  the  following 
components: 

O  Africa  -  $143.000.000.  With  more  than  six  million  refugees,  needs  are  expected  to 
remain  high  as  a  result  of  continued  civil  strife  throughout  all  regions  in  Africa. 
Once  basic  care  and  maintenance  requirements  for  preexisting  refugee  populations 
have  been  met,  funding  may  support  repatriation  opportunities  in  Mozambique,  Liberia 
and  elsewhere. 

O  East  Asia  -  $33.500.000.  These  funds  will  continue  to  be  dedicated  in  large  part  to 
UNHCR  for  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  for  Indochinese  Refugees  (CPA).  This 
plan  provides  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  Vietnamese  and  Lao  asylum  seekers  and 
voluntary  repatriation  of  non- refugees  to  both  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Continued  assistance 
to  Burmese  will  also  be  provided  in  FY  1995. 
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O   Western  Hemisphere  -  $6.600.000.  Funds  will  be  used  primarily  to  support  UNHCR 
and  ICRC  activities  in  the  region.  The  largest  UNHCR  programs  are  in  Central 
America,  where  UNHCR  continues  to  assist  Guatemalan  refugees,  located  mainly  in 
Mexico,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  their  repatriation. 

O  Near  East  -  $85.000.000.  Funds  will  be  used  primarily  for  contributions  to  UNRWA. 
UNRWA  provides  education,  vocational  training,  relief  services  and  medical  care  for 
over  2.8  million  Palestinian  refugees.  Funds  also  will  support  UNHCR  and  ICRC 
programs  in  the  region. 

O  South  Asia  -  $31.500.000.  Funds  will  support  voluntary  repatriation  of  Afghan 
refugees  from  Pakistan  as  well  as  the  continuing  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
remaining  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan.  Funds  also  will  support  other  UNHCR  and 
ICRC  programs  in  the  region,  including  the  repatriation  of  Sri  Lankans  from  India. 

O  Europe  -  $60.000.000.  The  focus  of  refugee  assistance  will  be  the  3.5  million  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  in  the  republics  of  the  former  Yugoslavia.  In  addition,  the  need 
for  substantial  refugee  aid  is  projected  in  Armenia,  Tajikistan,  and  other  republics  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

O  Other  Activities  -  $36.288.000.  Funds  will  be  used  for  a  US  Government  contribution 
to  the  ICRC  headquarters  budget  and  an  assessed  contribution  to  IOM.  In  addition,  the 
increase  will  support  refugee  and  migration  assistance  activities  that  do  not  appear  in 
any  specific  regional  program  (e.g.,  centrally- funded  multi-regional  activities)  or  that 
support  other  aspects  of  international  migration. 

□  Refugee  Admissions:  The  1995  budget  request  of  SI  70  million  will  provide  for 
processing,  transportation  and  initial  resettlement  costs  for  up  to  1 10,000  refugees 
admitted  to  the  United  States.  The  decrease  from  the  FY  1994  ceiling  is  due  to  declining 
caseloads  of  eligible  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam.   Specific 
regional  ceilings  will  be  set  by  a  Presidential  Determination  after  the  FY  1995 
consultations  process. 


Refugee  Admissions 

Region 

FY  1993 
Actual 

FY  1994 
Ceiling 

East  Asia 

49,858 

45,000 

Eastern  Europe/Former  USSR 

51,278 

55,000 

Near  East/South  Asia 

7,000 

6,000 

Latin  America/Caribbean 

4,126 

4,000 

Africa 

6,969 

7,000 

Unallocated  Reserve 

„* 

3,000 

Total 

119,231 

120,000 

*  1,000  unallocated  numbers  were  applied  to  the  Latin  America  ceiling  for  use,  as  required,  by  Haitian  refugees. 

The  FY  1995  budget  request  supports  up  to  1 10,000  refugee  admissions 
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□  Refugees  to  Israel:  The  $55  million  request  will  provide  a  grant  to  the  United  Israel 
Appeal  to  support  the  resettlement  of  Jewish  refugees  in  Israel. 

D  Administrative  Expenses:  The  request  of  S12  million  for  administrative  expenses  will 
finance  the  salaries  and  operating  costs  associated  with  a  staff  of  105  permanent  positions 
for  the  Bureau  for  Population,  Refugees  and  Migration. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  currently  over  18  million  refugees  worldwide  who  are  in  need 
of  significant  levels  of  assistance.  The  United  States  contributes  toward  their  needs  through 
programs  of  overseas  assistance  and  by  admitting  certain  refugees  for  resettlement  in  the  United 
States.  Central  to  these  efforts  is  a  recognition  that  refugee  problems  are  matters  of  international 
concern,  requiring  multilateral  solutions. 

Accordingly,  the  focus  of  US  foreign  policy  is: 

Q  protection  and  life  sustaining  relief  for  persons  who  have  fled  across  international 
boundaries  to  seek  refuge  from  persecution  and  conflict; 

D  obtaining  effective  and  timely  responses  from  the  international  community  toward 
refugees  and  displaced  persons; 

□  seeking  solutions  to  the  origins  of  refugee  problems  and  supporting  repatriation;  and 
D  helping  victims  of  conflict. 

Program  Description 

Refugee  assistance  is  carried  out  through  contributions  to: 

□  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR); 

□  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC); 
D  the  World  Food  Program  (WFP); 

□  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA); 

D  the  International  Organization  for  Migration  (IOM);  and 

D  other  international  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 
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Refugee  admissions  are  supported  through  funding: 

D  private  voluntary  agencies  which  conduct  refugee  processing  overseas,  English  language 
and  cultural  orientation  training  overseas,  as  well  as  initial  reception  and  placement 
services  in  the  United  States;  and 

D  IOM,  which  provides  transportation,  processing  and  medical  services. 

Benefits 

For  the  United  States,  the  refugee  program  continues  to: 
D  maintain  US  global  leadership  in  humanitarian  affairs; 

□  help  maintain  first  asylum  in  countries  which  might  otherwise  close  borders  to  refugees; 

D  provide  direct  humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  and  support  refugee  repatriation  when 
political  conditions  allow; 

□  obtain  multilateral  support  and  burden  sharing  for  refugee  needs;  and 

C  bring  refugees  to  the  United  States  who  are  of  special  humanitarian  concern. 
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Program  Activity  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1994 
Opening 
Balance 

1995 
Replenishment 

Emergency  Fund 

$76,300  /a 

$50,000 

la  Of  which,  $27,039,000  was  carried  forward  into  FY  1994  and  $49,261,000  was  appropriated  in  FY  1994. 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

A  S50  million  replenishment  of  the  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  fund  (ERMA) 
is  requested  to  preserve  the  President's  ability  to  respond  to  unforeseen  and  urgent  refugee  and 
migration  needs  worldwide. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

ERMA  is  a  no-year  appropriation,  drawn  upon  by  the  President,  to  meet  unexpected,  urgent 
refugee  and  migration  needs  whenever  he  determines  it  is  important  to  the  national  interest  to 
do  so. 


Program  Description 

Pursuant  to  statute,  the  Department  requests  Presidential  authorization  for  drawdowns  when 
unanticipated  circumstances  require  immediate  financial  support  for  programs  sustaining  life  or 
providing  other  vital  services. 

In  FY  1993,  a  total  of  S41.5  million  was  drawn  down  from  the  fund  for  relief  requirements  in: 

D  Somalia; 

□  Tajikistan; 

□  Haiti;  and 

D  Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

Also  during  FY  1993,  the  purpose  of  a  FY  1992  drawdown  for  Angolan  repatriation  was 
amended  to  allow  $6.3  million  to  be  used  for  the  repatriation  of  Mozambican  refugees. 

In  FY  1994,  as  of  December  1993,  S20  million  had  been  drawn  down  from  the  fund  for 
requirements  in  Africa,  including  Burundi,  Liberia  and  emergency  relief  operations  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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Benefits 

The  ERMA  account  provides  the  President  with  the  flexibility  to  respond  on  a  timely  basis  to 
emergency  refugee  and  migration  situations  around  the  world. 
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Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 

1994 

1995 

Increase  or 

Activities 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease  (-) 

International  Narcotics  Control: 

Latin  America 

$293,376 

$110,735 

$165,894 

$55,159 

Asia/Africa/Europe 

11,924 

8,300 

7,150 

-1,150 

Inter-Regional  Aviation 

40,200 

19,000 

30,000 

11,000 

International  Organizations 

6,781 

5,000 

11,500 

6,500 

Inter-Regional  Programs 

7,500 

8,000 

11,156 

3,156 

Program  Development /Support 

6,000 

6,000 

6,300 

300 

Int'l.  Narcotics  Control,  Subtotal 

365,781 

157,035 

232,000 

74,965 

Anti- Terrorism  Assistance 

15,555 

15,244 

15,244 

— 

International  Criminal  Justice 

~ 

— 

4,756 

4,756 

Appropriation  Total 

381,336 

172,279 

252,000 

79,721 

Note:  In  FY  1993  and  1994,  funding  for  the  Foreign  Military  Fund  (FMF),  the  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF),  International  Military 
Enforcement  Training  (IMET),  and  Development  Assistance  (DA)  programs  were  not  included  in  the  International  Narcotics  Matters 
(INM)  budget.    In  FY  1995,  the  consolidated  International  Narcotics  Trafficking,  Terrorism,  and  Crime  Bureau  (NTC)  budget  includes 
funding  for  these  programs.    For  presentation  purposes ,  totals  in  FY  1993  and  1994  include  funding  for  INM ',  FMF,  ESF,  IMET,  and 
DA  programs. 

Explanation  Of  1995  Request 

The  Department  is  requesting  5252,000,000  to  support  overseas  narcotics,  terrorism,  and  crime 
programs. 

International  Narcotics  Control  -  $232,000,000 

The  international  drug  trade  poses  fundamental  threats  to  our  domestic  and  foreign  interests. 
Our  programs  are  designed  to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the  United  States  and  support  our 
domestic  goals  of  reducing  drug  availability  and  use.  Our  programs  are  also  instrumental  in 
weakening  the  threat  drug  violence,  corruption,  and  wealth  pose  to  democracy,  rule  of  law, 
and  sustainable  development  abroad 

□  Latin  America  -  $165,894,000.    The  FY  1995  program  will  focus  on  the  cocaine  source 
countries  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  and  help  other  Latin  American  governments 
dismantle  trafficking  organizations,  seize  drug  shipments,  and  reduce  illicit  drug 
production. 
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O  Bolivia  -  S68.000.000.  The  economic,  political  and  security  situation  in  Bolivia,  the 
second  largest  producer  of  illicit  coca,  provides  an  opportunity  to  implement  a  new 
comprehensive  narcotics  control  program  that  focuses  on  developing  the  institutional 
capacities  of  counternarcotics  police  and  military  law  enforcement,  coca  eradication, 
sustainable  economic  growth,  judicial  reform,  and  public  drug  awareness  and 
prevention. 

O  Colombia  -  $40.000.000.  The  Colombian  trafficking  organizations  remain  the  largest 
suppliers  of  cocaine  to  the  United  States  and  pose  a  serious  security  threat  to  the 
Colombian  government.  Program  funds  will  support  counternarcotics  police  and 
military  law  enforcement  activities;  eradication  of  coca  and  opium  poppy  cultivation; 
public  awareness  and  drug  prevention;  and  judicial  reform. 

O  Peru  -  $42.000.000.  Strong  funding  for  Peru,  the  largest  producer  of  coca,  is  important 
to  a  successful  counternarcotics  strategy  in  Latin  America.  Funding  will  support  an 
integrated  Peruvian  strategy  to  provide  judicial  reform,  dismantle  key  Peruvian 
trafficking  organizations,  and  provide  sustainable  economic  growth  to  communities  that 
support  the  eradication  of  coca  cultivation.  The  program  includes  assistance  to  police 
and  other  law  enforcement  agencies,  local  and  national  government  agencies  involved 
in  sustainable  economic  growth,  and  public  awareness  and  education  activities. 

O  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  -  $15.894.000.  Funding  will  support  institution 
building  in  the  potential  source  and  transit  countries  to  fight  trafficking  organizations, 
interdict  shipments  of  precursor  chemicals  and  drug  products,  improve  intelligence 
capabilities,  eradicate  illicit  narcotics  cultivation,  and  enhance  public  awareness  of  drug 
programs. 

□  Asia/Africa/Europe  -  $7,150,000. 

O  Thailand-  $1.000.000.  Thailand  is  assuming  a  larger  share  of  the  funding  for  its 
counternarcotics  program.  Small  amounts  of  US  assistance  will  be  available  for 
carefully  selected  programs  to  improve  Thailand's  investigative  and  judicial  institutions, 
and  drug  awareness  education.  Funds  will  also  support  US  oversight  of 
counternarcotics  programs  and  efforts  to  influence  Thai  narcotics  policy. 

O  Laos  -  $2.000.000.  The  program  provides  equipment  support  for  police  and  customs 
counternarcotics  personnel  and  for  completing  an  alternative  development  project 
which  has  already  resulted  in  a  decline  in  Laotian  opium  production  of  39  percent  over 
the  past  three  years. 

O  Pakistan  -  $2.500.000.  The  Pakistan  program  will  continue  to  support  efforts  to  expand 
the  ban  on  opium  poppy  cultivation  and  extend  crop  control  and  rural  development 
projects  to  additional  areas  of  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province.  Funds  will  also  be 
used  to  improve  the  government's  law  enforcement  capabilities  providing  training, 
equipment,  and  operational  and  technical  support. 
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O   Turkey  -  $400, 000.  Program  funds  assist  the  national  police  efforts  to  disrupt  heroin 
trafficking  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  monitor  licit  opium  production. 

O  Asia/Africa/Europe  Regional  -  $1,250.000.  Funds  will  be  used  to  increase  narcotics 
cooperation  of  transit  countries  in  the  region  and  for  a  limited  pilot  crop  control  effort 
in  Afghanistan.  The  European  Union  and  other  countries  in  Europe  will  be  encouraged 
to  increase  their  direct  and  multilateral  involvement  in  narcotics  control  programs. 
We  will  also  provide  limited  training  and  equipment  for  Eastern  Europe. 

□  Inter-Regional  Aviation  Support  -  $30,000,000.  US  aviation  assistance  supports 

counternarcotics  efforts  in  Latin  America  The  US-owned  aircraft  are  based  in  Colombia, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Guatemala  and  are  capable  of  making  temporary  deployments 
throughout  Latin  America  As  a  result  of  successful  institution  building  activities,  the 
Air  Wing's  56  aircraft  (44  owned  by  DOS  and  12  by  DOD)  are  increasingly  flown  and 
maintained  by  host  government  units.  These  efforts  are  supplemented  by  a  US- funded 
aviation  services  contractor.  In  FY  1 995,  the  increased  funding  will  further  enhance  host 
government  aviation  capabilities,  support  law  enforcement  operations  against  cocaine  and 
heroin  traffickers,  and  eradicate  coca  and  opium  crops. 

D  International  Organizations  -  $11,500,000.  The  FY  1995  budget  request  will  provide 
increased  funding  for  US  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  International  Drug  Control 
Program  (UNDCP),  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  the  Colombo  Plan 
(a  consultative  Asian  forum),  and  other  international  organizations  such  as  the  Financial 
Action  Task  Force.  International  programs  are  especially  important  in  connection  with 
such  transnational  issues  as  drug  money  laundering  and  improving  international  controls 
on  chemicals  used  in  manufacturing  illicit  drugs.  Funds  will  be  used  to  support  UNDCP's 
efforts  to  target  the  heroin  industry,  particularly  in  areas  where  US  efforts  are  limited  by 
political  or  resource  constraints,  such  as  Central  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  International 
organization  programs  will  be  monitored  closely  for  effectiveness,  and  US  contributions 
will  be  keyed  to  specific  areas  of  priority  to  the  US  Government. 

D  Inter-Regional  Programs  -  $11,156,000.  In  FY  1995,  the  Department  will  support 
international  narcotics  control  training  and  demand  reduction,  which  are  important  to 
bilateral  narcotics  control  efforts. 

The  Department  will  continue  to  fund  specialized  courses  for  foreign  officials  conducted 
by  the  US  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  the  US  Customs  Service,  and  the  US  Coast 
Guard.  This  training  focuses  on  enforcement  techniques  for  investigations,  interdiction, 
and  asset  seizure,  as  well  as  the  use  of  narcotics  detector  dogs.  Law  enforcement  training 
funds  will  also  focus  on  multilateral  efforts  to  meet  counternarcotics  objectives. 

The  Department's  Washington- based  public  awareness  and  demand  reduction  programs 
contribute  to  international  narcotics  control  by  mobilizing  support  for  narcotics  control 
policies,  and  programs  around  the  world  These  projects  encourage  greater  political  and 
public  awareness  of  the  link  between  domestic  drug  abuse,  international  trends  in  drug 
production  and  trafficking,  and  the  steps  which  societies  and  governments  can  take  to 
control  drugs 
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and  meet  their  international  commitments.  The  epidemiology  program  also  provides 
technical  assistance  in  the  areas  of  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment,  and  related  research. 

D  Program  Development  and  Support  -  $6,300,000.  The  FY  1995  budget  will  maintain 
and  support  a  Washington-based  staff  of  technical  and  administrative  personnel 
responsible  for  supporting  and  coordinating  International  Narcotic  Matters  (INM) 
worldwide  programs  and  activities. 

Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  -  $15,244,000 

The  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  (ATA)  program  will  provide  funding  for  the  following: 

D  Training,  evaluations,  and  other  related  activities  -  $13,204,000.  This  will  enable  an 
estimated  1,420  individuals  from  27  countries  to  participate  in  77  training  events,  mostly 
held  in  the  United  States.  As  part  of  an  internal  management  initiative,  more  resources 
will  continue  to  be  utilized  for  program  evaluations.  Ten  follow-up  evaluations  on 
training  and  equipment  grants  are  planned  for  FY  1995. 

D  Equipment  grants  -  $1,390,000.  Grants  are  provided  for  participating  countries  which 
have  completed  specialized  training  courses  and  are  unable  to  fund  purchases  of  such 
apparatus  as  airport  security  and  bomb  disposal  equipment.  Other  purchases  will  include 
backscatter  x-ray  machines,  radios,  bulletproof  vests,  trained  explosive  detector  dogs, 
crime  scene  investigation  kits,  and  explosive  kits. 

D  Program  design  and  development  -  $250,000.  The  FY  1 995  funds  will  provide 
resources  to  develop  training  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  country.  Funds  will 
also  support  assessment  activities  by  US  teams  of  anti-terrorism  experts. 

D  Program  Management  -  $400,000.  The  FY  1995  funds  will  be  used  for  travel, 
management  support  activities,  and  participation  of  US  assessment  teams. 

International  Criminal  Justice  -  $4,756,000 

The  FY  1995  budget  will  enable  the  Department  to  address  economic  and  financial  crimes, 
organized  crime,  narcotics  trafficking,  and  alien  smuggling;  and  support  training  of  selected 
foreign  law  enforcement  and  judicial  officials  who  are  critical  to  the  fight  against  international 
crime  and  the  defense  of  democratic  institutions  in  their  own  country.  In  FY  1995,  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  following  program  activities: 

D  train  selected  foreign  government  officials,  including  police,  prosecutors  and  investigators; 

D  coordinate  and  evaluate  law  enforcement  training,  administration  of  justice,  and  rule  of 
law  programs;  and 

D  participate  in  the  Financial  Action  Task  Force  and  appropriate  research  activities. 
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Purpose  Of  Program 

With  the  enactment  of  required  legislation,  beginning  in  FY  1995,  the  Department  of  State 
intends  to  complete  the  reorganization  of  the  international  narcotics  control,  terrorism,  and 
international  criminal  justice  programs  to  form  the  Narcotics  Trafficking,  Terrorism,  and 
Crime  Bureau  (NTC).  NTC  responsibilities  include:  developing,  implementing  and 
monitoring  US  international  counternarcotics  strategies  and  programs  in  support  of  the 
President's  National  Drug  Control  Strategy;  strengthening  the  capabilities  of  cooperating 
countries  to  combat  terrorism;  and  building  greater  cooperation  among  nations  to  enhance 
law  enforcement  institutions  in  newly  emerging  democracies  and  improving  international 
efforts  to  combat  organized  crime.  NTC  functions  also  include  foreign  policy  formulation 
and  coordination,  program  management,  and  diplomatic  initiatives. 

Program  Description  -  Narcotics 

On  November  3,  1993,  the  President  signed  a  directive  that  identifies  international  narcotics 
control  as  a  major  US  foreign  policy  objective.  Internationally,  it  endangers  democracy, 
economic  development,  and  the  global  environment.  The  directive  instructs  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  agencies  to  respond  with  a  new  strategy  stressing  greater  multilateral  efforts  to 
strengthen  democratic  institutions,  making  them  more  effective  in  fighting  international 
trafficking  syndicates. 

The  FY  1995  budget  is  designed  to  implement  the  directive  to  focus  increasingly  on  source 
countries  where  the  trade  and  trafficking  organizations  are  more  confined  and  vulnerable. 
The  funding  level  reflects  our  most  extensive  effort  yet  to  integrate  police  and  military  law 
enforcement  activities,  training,  and  sustainable  economic  growth  into  comprehensive  regional 
and  country  counternarcotics  programs.  Measures  of  success  include: 

D  increasing  the  international  awareness  of  the  global  drug  threat  and  building  momentum 
for  further  international  cooperation; 

D  strengthening  democratic  institutions  abroad  and  helping  to  stabilize  economies  previously 
dependent  on  narcotics  trafficking;  and 

D  disrupting  the  narcotics  trade  by  intensifying  pressure  on  the  vertically  integrated  kingpin 
organizations,  seizing  their  drugs  and  assets,  and  destroying  their  crops. 

Program  Description  -  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance 

The  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  program  enables  the  Department  to  assist  other  nations  to 
combat  the  threat  posed  by  international  terrorism  by  providing  specialized  training  and 
equipment  The  program  seeks  to: 

D  strengthen  US  bilateral  relationships  with  cooperating  countries; 

Q  foster  cooperation  among  foreign  law  enforcement  officials,  organizations,  and 
agencies;  and 
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INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  TRAFFICKING,  TERRORISM,  AND 

CRIME  PREVENTION 


D  provide  assistance  to  enhance  skills  and  institutional  capabilities  to  combat  terrorism. 

Program  Description  -  International  Criminal  Justice 

The  International  Criminal  Justice  program  addresses  the  growing  threat  to  our  national  security 
interests  posed  by  international  criminal  activity  by  building  greater  cooperation  among  nations 
to  eliminate  organized  criminal  groups,  strengthening  national  law  enforcement  institutions  in 
newly  emerging  democracies,  and  improving  international  efforts  in  the  UN  and  other 
international  organizations  in  combating  organized  crime.  In  FY  1995,  the  program  will  seek  to: 

D  counter  the  threat  international  criminal  organizations  pose  to  democratic  institutions  by 
increasing  law  enforcement  cooperation  among  governments; 

D  address  economic  and  financial  crimes,  organized  crime,  and  illegal  narcotics  trafficking, 
including  alien  smuggling;  and 

D  promote  international  cooperation  in  key  bilateral  relationships  and  in  multilateral 
organizations  such  as  the  UN  Commission  on  Crime  Prevention  and  Criminal  Justice. 

Benefits  -  Narcotics 

The  International  Narcotics  Control  Program  represents  a  long-term  commitment  to  reduce 
the  level  of  illicit  drug  production,  trafficking,  and  abuse  on  a  global  basis.  By  addressing 
all  elements  of  the  international  grower-to-user  chain,  the  program  seeks  not  only  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  narcotics  entering  the  United  States,  but  also  to  provide  critical  assistance  and 
technical  expertise  to  other  nations  committed  to  controlling  their  own  drug  problems. 
This  program  complements  the  efforts  that  individual  countries  undertake  on  their  own. 

Recent  program  accomplishments  include: 

D  US-supported  efforts  to  eradicate  narcotics  crops  include:  the  program  in  Colombia  to 
stop  the  fast  developing  opium  crop  —  some  12,000  hectares  were  destroyed  in  1993;  the 
precedent  set  by  Panama  by  conducting  the  first  ever  aerial  eradication  of  coca  crops;  the 
virtual  elimination  of  the  opium  poppy  crop  in  Guatemala;  and  the  39  percent  reduction 
in  opium  production  over  the  past  three  years. 

D  Increased  multilateral  and  other  organizations  response  to  the  drug  threat.  The  UN  is 
implementing  programs  in  Afghanistan  and  Burma  where  our  influence  is  limited.  Our 
support  for  public  awareness  and  demand  reduction  programs  trained  over  3,000  officials 
in  33  countries  in  drug  education,  prevention,  treatment,  and  policy  development  in  1993. 

D  The  government  of  Colombia  capped  the  destruction  of  the  notorious  Medellin  trafficking 
empire  run  by  Pablo  Escobar  and  ended  his  campaign  of  terror  when  the  government's 
US-trained  and  supported  task  force  killed  the  kingpin  in  a  shootout. 
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C  Bolivian  law  enforcement  efforts,  with  US  assistance,  made  key  arrests  involving  the 
dismantling  of  three  major  trafficking  networks  in  1993.  Drug  seizures  were  over  two 
tons,  and  asset  seizures  totaled  S2.2  million  in  Bolivia. 

D  Peru's  commitment  to  more  aggressive  operations  has  been  reflected  in  moves  by  the  Air 
Force  to  control  municipal  airstrips,  civic  action  initiatives,  and  other  police  and  military 
actions  to  expand  countemarcotics  operations  in  the  Huallaga  Valley  and  adjoining  areas. 

Benefits  -  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance 

Addressing  terrorist  attacks  overseas  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
occur.  The  Anti- Terrorism  Assistance  program  promotes  the  cooperation  of  participating 
countries  and  enhances  their  capacity  to  fight  international  terrorism.  Key  benefits  of  this 
training  are  that  participating  countries  contribute  to  strengthening  world  pressure  against 
terrorism  and  recipient  countries  are  less  appealing  targets  for  terrorists  attacks. 

Benefits  -  International  Criminal  Justice 

Key  benefits.of  the  Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice  will  include  deterring  alien 
smuggling  at  its  source,  increasing  international  cooperation  to  combat  money  laundering, 
supporting  the  UN  program  to  reestablish  the  Somali  national  police  and  judicial  system,  and 
improving  coordination  of  US  Government  positions  and  programs  in  the  field. 
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PERMANENT  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TRUST  FUNDS 


Overview 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  1995  activities  financed  from  permanent 
appropriations  and  trust  funds,  totaling  $949,845,000. 


Activities  Summary 

Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 

Disability  Fund  (FSRDF): 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System 

Foreign  Service  Pension  System 

$107,200,000 
51,300,000 

Subtotal,  FSRDF 

158,500,000 

International  Center 

450,000 

Trust  Funds 

1,124,825,000 

Offsetting  Receipts 

-333,930,000 

FSN  Separation  Liability  Trust  Fund 

--/a 

Total 

949,845,000 

/a  Funding  for  this  account  is  not  from  a  permanent  appropriation  but  rather  is  provided  through  a  transfer  of  obligations  incurred  in 
the  Department's  operating  budgets. 

Payment  To  The  Foreign  Service  Retirement  And  Disability  Fund 

Based  upon  the  US  Department  of  Treasury's  actuarial  estimates,  $158,500,000  will  be  required 
in  FY  1 995  for  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund.  The  payment  is 
made  for  the  two  retirement  systems  supported  by  the  Fund—the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System  and  the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System 

The  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System's  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  is 
authorized  by  Section  822  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1 980  (Public  Law  96-465),  which 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  make  annual  payments  to  the  retirement  fund  of 
an  amount  equal  to:  (1)  interest  on  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  system,  and  (2)  annuity 
disbursements  attributable  to  military  service. 

The  Foreign  Service  Pension  System's  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  is  authorized  by 
Section  857  of  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-335), 
which  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  make  an  annual  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  supplemental  liability  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Pension  System  amortized  over  30  equal  annual  installments. 

International  Center,  Washington,  DC 

The  International  Center  is  funded  by  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  representing  the 
funds  derived  (an  estimated  $450,000  in  1995)  from  the  leasing  of  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  foreign  governments  for  use  as  embassies.  These  funds 
provide  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  property  owned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 
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Trust  Funds 

Trust  fund  accounts  are  estimated  in  FY  1995  to  be  $1,124,825,000.  These  funds  consist  of 
estimated  receipts  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  ($1,122,425,000  in 
FY  1995)  and  estimated  receipts  for  the  Department's  Gift  Funds  ($2,400,000  in  FY  1995). 
Receipts  credited  to  these  trust  fund  accounts  represent  new,  indefinite  budget  authority  which 
is  not  contained  within  the  Department's  annual  appropriations  act. 

Offsetting  Receipts 

These  transactions  represent  various  collections  that  offset  budget  authority  such  as 
miscellaneous  interest  collections,  fees  for  services,  receipts  from  property  sales  and  other 
offsets.  The  largest  offset  is  an  interfund  transaction  which  offsets  the  Department's  overall 
budget  authority  requirements  for  amounts  appropriated  separately  to  State  and  AID  to  maintain 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Trust  Fund.  The  total  of  these  type  of  offsetting 
receipts  in  FY  1995  is  a  net  of -$333,930,000. 

FSN  Separation  Liability  Trust  Fund 

The  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (Public  Law  102-138), 
established  a  fund  to  provide  separation  pay  for  Foreign  Service  National  (FSN)  employees  in 
those  countries  in  which  such  pay  is  legally  authorized.  Funding  is  appropriated  through  the 
Department's  operating  budgets.  The  Department  estimates  that  the  Fund  will  have  an 
unexpended  balance  of  $66,445,000  at  the  end  of  FY  1995. 
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Retention  Of  Fees  -  Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  FY  1995  activities  financed  in  the  Diplomatic  & 
Consular  Programs  appropriation  from  retention  of  fees. 

Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Defense  Trade  Controls 

$700,000 

Blair  House 

15,000 

Total 

715,000 

Defense  Trade  Controls 

Defense  Trade  Controls  registration  fees  are  now  shown  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Programs  account. 

Registration  fees  are  paid  to  the  Department  to  obtain  licenses  for  the  export  of  defense  articles 
and  services,  technical  data,  and  for  manufacturing  licenses  and  technical  assistance  agreements. 
The  Department  is  requesting  the  authority  to  retain  up  to  $700,000  of  these  fees  in  FY  1995  for 
the  following  expenses: 

D  contract  personnel  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  defense  trade  controls  license  applications, 
reduce  processing  time  for  license  applications,  and  improve  monitoring  of  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  licenses;  and 

D  the  automation  of  defense  trade  control  functions  and  the  processing  of  defense  trade 
control  license  applications,  including  the  development,  procurement,  and  utilization  of 
computer  equipment  and  related  software. 

Blair  House 

Blair  House  fees  are  now  shown  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  account. 

The  Blair  House  (the  President's  official  guest  house)  is  available  for  rent  to  other  government 
agencies  for  its  reception  facilities.   Since  February  1990,  the  Department  has  been  authorized 
to  credit  both  the  rental  fees  and  surcharges  for  goods  and  services  to  an  appropriation  account 
for  use  in  maintaining  and  caring  for  Blair  House  facilities.  The  Department  is  requesting  the 
authority  to  allow  up  to  $15,000  of  rental  fees  received  to  be  applied  against  care  and 
maintenance  of  Blair  House.  This  amount  is  the  same  that  was  approved  in  the  four  prior 
fiscal  years. 
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Retention  Of  Fees  -  International  Center 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activity 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 

Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

International  Center 

$1,148 

$1,185 

$1,223 

$38 

Explanation  0/1995  Request 

FY  1995  funding  represents  the  retention  of  fees  received  from  other  government  agencies  by 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  International  Center.  These  offsetting  collections  provide  for  the 
rental  of  space  in  the  federal  building  at  the  International  Center. 

Purpose  Of  Program 

Since  February  1990,  the  Department  has  been  authorized  to  credit  these  fees  to  an  appropriation 
account  for  purposes  of  providing  operation  and  maintenance  expenses,  including 
administration,  utilities,  repairs  and  alterations  at  the  International  Center. 

Benefits 

The  lease  of  this  space  by  other  government  agencies  provides  a  high  level  of  efficiency  and 
utilization  of  government  office  space  as  well  as  on-  and  off-site  physical  protection  support 
activities  related  to  embassies  and  the  missions  of  foreign  countries  located  in  the  United  States. 
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Explanation  Of  Language  Changes 

This  section  explains  changes  in  the  text  of  appropriation  language  other  than  changes  in  dollar 
amounts  or  fiscal  year  designations. 

Proposed  deletions  are  denoted  by  enclosures  in  brackets  ([  ]).  Proposed  insertions  are  denoted 
by  italics  and  are  described,  other  than  changes  in  dollar  amounts  or  fiscal  year  designations, 
under  the  "Proposed  Change"  headings. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  including  expenses  authorized  by  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended;  representation  to  certain  international  organizations  in  which  the  United 
States  participates  pursuant  to  treaties,  ratified  pursuant  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or  specific  Acts  of  Congress;  acquisition  by  exchange  or  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  as 
authorized  by  31  U.S.C.  1343,  40  U.S.C.  481(c)  and  22  U.S.C.  2674;  and  for  expenses  of 
general  administration  [51,704,589,000,  and  in  addition]  $1,783,296,000,  including  not  to 
exceed  [$665,000]  $700,000  in  registration  fees  collected  pursuant  to  section  38  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  as  amended,  which  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  section  45  of  the  State 
Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  22  U.S.C.  2717,  [and  in  addition  not  to  exceed 
$1,185,000  shall  be  derived  from  fees  from  other  executive  agencies  for  lease  or  use  of  facilities 
located  at  the  International  Center  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  International  Center  Act 
(Public  Law  90-553,  as  amended  by  section  120  of  Public  Law  101-246)],  and  [in  addition] 
including  not  to  exceed  $15,000  which  shall  be  derived  from  reimbursements,  surcharges,  and 
fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities  in  accordance  with  section  46  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2718(a))  [and  for  expenses  of  general  administration]: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  section  502  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  amounts 
made  available  in  this  Act  in  the  appropriation  accounts,  "Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs" 
and  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under  the  heading  "Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs"  may  be 
transferred  between  such  appropriation  accounts:  Provided  further,  That  any  transfer  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogramming  of  funds  under  section  [605  of  this  Act]  34  of 
the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2706)  and  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  except  in  compliance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  that 
section:  Provided,  That  the  notification  required  in  section  34  shall  also  be  provided  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  (Department  of  State  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

Proposed  Change: 

This  deletion  is  requested  because  separate  account  language  has  been  proposed  for  the 
International  Center. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 


For  necessary  expenses  for  carrying  out  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  292-300),  and  the  Diplomatic  Security  Construction  Program  as  authorized  by  title 
rV  of  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986  (22  U.S.C.  4851), 
[5400,000,000  of  which  $1 0,000,000  is  for  relocation  and  renovation  costs  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  consolidation  of  overseas  financial  and  administrative  activities  in  the  United  States,] 
$422,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C.  2696(c): 
Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  acquisition 
of  furniture  and  furnishings  and  generators  for  other  departments  and  agencies.  (Department  of 
State  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

Proposed  Change: 

The  requested  deletion  eliminates  an  FY  1 994  earmark  which  was  a  one-time  request 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  TIC 
AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 


For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  arising 
in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  pursuant  to  the  requirement  of  31  U.S.C.  3526(e) 
[57,805,000]  $6,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C. 
2696(c)[:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $1,500,000  shall  be  available  for  representation 
expenses],  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  the 
Repatriation  Loans  Program  Account,  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  conditions.  (Department 
of  State  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

Proposed  Changes: 

The  proposed  deletion  removes  appropriation  language  that  is  limiting  and  not  consistent  with 
the  President's  budget  request. 

The  proposed  insertion  is  required  to  ensure  an  adequate  source  of  loans  to  American  citizens 
through  the  Repatriation  Loans  Program  appropriation  should  that  account  require  additional 
funds  in  FY  1995  due  to  an  unanticipated  increase  in  the  number  of  loans  needed 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of  membership 
in  international  multilateral  organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties  ratified  pursuant  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  conventions  or  specific  Acts  of  Congress,  [$860,885,000]  $913,941,000, 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $40,719,000  is  available  to  pay  arrearages,  the  payment  of  which: 
[Provided,  That  any  payment  of  arrearages  made  from  these  funds]  shall  be  directed  toward 
special  activities  that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the  respective 
international  organization:  [Provided  further,  That  the  funds  appropriated  in  this  paragraph  for 
the  assessed  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  ten  percent  of  said 
assessment  shall  be  available  for  obligation  only  upon  a  certification  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  United  Nations  has  established  an  independent  office  with 
responsibilities  and  powers  substantially  similar  to  offices  of  Inspectors  General  authorized  by 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as  amended:]  Provided  [further],  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  a  United  States  contribution  to  an 
international  organization  for  the  United  States  share  of  interest  costs  made  known  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  such  organization  for  loans  incurred  on  or  after  October  1,  1984,  through 
external  borrowings.   (Department  of  State  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

Proposed  Changes: 

The  proposed  language  insertion  and  related  deletion  is  to  make  clear  the  availability  of  a 
specific  amount  of  FY  1995  appropriated  funds  for  the  payment  of  prior  year  arrearages. 

The  second  proposed  deletion  removes  a  requirement  established  in  the  FY  1 994  legislation. 
We  expect  that  this  requirement  will  have  been  met  by  the  end  of  FY  1994. 
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AMERICAN  SECTIONS, 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 


For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  [  for,  including  not  to  exceed  $9,000  for 
representation  expenses  incurred  by  the  International  Joint  Commission,  $4,290,000;]  for  the 
International  Joint  Commission  and  the  International  Boundary  Commission,  as  authorized  by 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  or  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  Border  Environment 
Cooperation  Commission  as  authorized  by  P.L.  103-182;  $7,561,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$9,000  shall  be  available  for  representation  expenses  incurred  by  the  International  Joint 
Commission.    (Department  of  State  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

Proposed  Changes: 

This  is  to  adjust  the  structure  to  clarify  the  appropriation  language.  The  reference  to 
representation  funding  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

The  proposed  language  insertion  is  needed  to  reflect  the  establishment  of  new  budget  authority 
for  a  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission  which  will  provide  assistance  to  certain 
states  and  local  communities  along  the  US/Mexico  border  in  developing  strategies  to  deal  with 
environment  problems. 
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UNITED  ST  A  TES  BILA  TERAL 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENTS 


[For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided,  for  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology 
Agreements,  54,275,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended  as  authorized  by  22  U.S.C. 
2696(c).]  (Department  of  State  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 

Proposed  Change: 

Deletion  of  the  language  is  proposed  because  no  funding  is  requested  in  this  appropriation  in 
FY  1995.  Activities  previously  supported  in  this  account  will  be  considered  for  funding  in  other 
bilateral/multilateral  programs. 
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APPENDIX  B 


INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 


For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  International  Center  Act  (Public  Law 
90-553,  as  amended  by  section  120  of  Public  Law  101-246),  not  to  exceed  $1,223,000,  to  be 
derived  from  fees  collected  from  other  executive  agencies  for  lease  or  use  of  facilities  located  at 
the  International  Center. 

Proposed  Change: 

The  proposed  addition  is  requested  to  establish  separate  account  language  that  is  in  conformance 
with  the  International  Center  Act  of  1968  as  amended. 
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Ill 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  this  is  your  first  appear- 
ance since  your  most  recent  notorious  trip.  We  welcome  whatever 
statement  you  want  to  make. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  it  is  a  pleasure  as  always  to  appear  before  you  today. 
I  know  that  the  President  and  I  benefit  enormously  from  your 
counsel  and  your  expertise.  I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  productive 
discussion  as  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

I  have  submitted  a  longer  statement  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  would  ask  it  to  be  put  into  the  record,  and  I  will  try 
to  shorten  it  for  an  oral  presentation. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right. 

General  Statement 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  here  to  outline  the  fiscal  1995 
International  Affairs  budget  request  and  to  highlight  the  priorities 
and  objectives  it  advances. 

TRIP  TO  ASIA-PACIFIC  REGION 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity,  and  I 
would  like  to  report  to  you  on  the  trip  that  I  have  just  finished  to 
the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  first  capital  I  visited  was  Canberra  in  Australia,  where  we 
engaged  in  our  annual  discussions  with  Australia  on  a  wide  range 
of  diplomatic,  security  and  economic  issues.  Those  discussions,  I 
must  say,  reinforced  the  strength  of  our  alliance  with  Australia  and 
our  engagement  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Then,  in  Tokyo,  I  emphasized  that,  as  the  two  nations  with  the 
largest  economies  in  the  world,  the  United  States  and  Japan  share 
great  responsibilities.  When  we  signed  the  framework  agreement 
with  Japan  last  July,  we  saw  it  as  a  major  step  toward  change. 
Japan  and  the  United  States  jointly  pledged  to  promote  global 
growth,  to  open  markets,  and  to  promote  a  vital  world  trading  sys- 
tem. 

In  that  framework  agreement,  the  United  States  promised  to  re- 
duce its  budget  deficits,  improve  its  competitiveness  and  keep  its 
markets  open.  With  the  help  of  Congress  and  especially  in  the 
tough  deficit  reduction  package  you  passed  last  summer,  we  are 
meeting  the  commitments  that  we  made  in  that  framework  agree- 
ment. 

For  its  part,  Japan  promised  to  give  a  sustained  boost  to  its  do- 
mestic demand  to  significantly  reduce  its  current  account  deficit. 
Japan  also  committed  to  increase  market  access  for  foreign  goods 
and  services  and  to  open  specified  sectors  to  more  imports  and 
greater  foreign  investment. 

Japan  has  not  met  its  commitments.  Its  current  global  account 
surplus  is  growing,  and  its  trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  is 
also  growing.  Recent  stimulus  packages  introduced  by  Japan  are 
insufficient  to  produce  the  sustained,  demand-led  growth  that  it 
promised.  Also,  Japan  had  been  unwilling  to  reach  agreements  that 
will  produce  tangible  results  in  the  specific  sectors  as  agreed. 

In  my  meetings  with  both  Government  and  business  leaders,  I 
pressed  hard  for  Japan  to  honor  its  framework  commitments.  Great 
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nations  keep  their  commitments.  I  called  on  Japan  to  take  concrete 
and  credible  actions  and  to  take  them  promptly.  No  partnership  is 
more  important  than  the  one  we  have  with  Japan.  I  made  it  clear 
that  we  must  not  allow  a  situation  to  persist  that  eventually  will 
erode  the  public  and  political  support  for  our  overall  relationship. 

CHINA 

Turning  now  to  China,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  by  the  end 
of  May,  I  must  recommend  to  the  President  whether  most  favored 
nation  treatment  for  China  should  be  renewed  again  this  year. 
What  we  are  seeing  from  China  is  neither  extraordinary  nor  impos- 
sible to  achieve.  We  ask  that  China  follow  the  basic  standards  of 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights  that  binds  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  today. 

Some  have  suggested  that  I  should  have  canceled  this  trip,  par- 
ticularly in  the  face  of  obvious  efforts  by  the  Chinese  to  silence 
anyone  who  might  disagree  with  their  government  during  my  visit. 
That  would  have  been  a  grave  error.  The  Chinese  have  been  hear- 
ing mixed  signals,  and  they  needed  to  hear  our  position  stated  di- 
rectly and  clearly. 

It  was  my  job  to  clarify  our  position,  and  I  did  that.  The  message 
I  delivered  to  the  Chinese  is  consistent  with  our  values  and  our  in- 
terests. 

In  my  opinion,  much  of  the  commentary  of  my  trip  misses  sev- 
eral key  points.  First,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  have  a  broad  relation- 
ship with  a  secure,  strong  and  prosperous  China.  Second,  we  share 
many  goals  with  China,  including  a  stable  and  secure  Asia,  a  non- 
nuclear  North  Korea  and  strong  economic  ties.  Third,  and  very  im- 
portantly, our  aggressive  efforts  to  promote  American  economic  se- 
curity should  not  prevent  us  from  standing  by  our  values,  including 
basic  human  rights. 

It  is  in  China's  overwhelming  interest  to  meet  the  standards  set 
forth  in  the  most  favored  nation  Executive  order.  China's  economic 
growth  depends  in  significant  part  on  an  open  and  profitable  access 
to  the  American  market.  After  all,  China  has  a  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion trade  surplus  with  the  United  States,  and  almost  40  percent 
of  China's  total  exports  are  directed  at  the  United  States. 

In  my  sessions  with  China,  I  pulled  no  punches  and  yielded  no 
ground.  I  took  a  tough  line,  and  I  intended  to  do  that.  As  a  result 
of  my  meetings  with  the  Chinese  leadership,  I  believe  they  have  a 
clear  and  detailed  understanding  of  our  Nation's  position.  It  is  a 
position  which  commands  strong  congressional  support  as  well  as 
public  support.  The  Chinese  now  know  that  most  favored  nation 
treatment  will  not  be  renewed  without  the  overall  substantial 
progress  in  human  rights  required  by  the  President's  Executive 
order. 

On  Monday,  the  United  States  and  China  signed  a  joint  declara- 
tion fully  implementing  our  agreement  aimed  at  limiting  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  of  goods  produced  by  prison  labor.  We 
now  have  concrete  assurances  from  the  Chinese  for  inspections  of 
all  suspected  Chinese  facilities.  Also,  we  have  an  understanding 
that  strict  time  limits  will  be  set  for  those  inspections. 
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This  new  agreement  with  the  Chinese  is  especially  important  be- 
cause it  addresses  one  of  the  two  mandatory  issues  set  forth  in  the 
President's  Executive  order. 

With  respect  to  other  mandatory  issues,  the  one  that  refers  to 
immigration,  the  Chinese  have  committed  to  working  with  us  to  re- 
solve the  few  outstanding  immigration  cases  now  pending.  I  expect 
those  cases  to  be  resolved  in  the  very  near  future. 

Some  progress  was  also  made  on  the  other  issues  identified  in 
the  Executive  order.  The  Chinese  indicated  that  expert-level  talks 
would  begin  within  a  few  weeks  with  the  International  Committee 
for  the  Red  Cross.  These  talks  will  concern  visits  both  to  prisons 
and  to  prisoners  in  China. 

They  also  indicated  for  the  first  time  that  they  would  review  in- 
formation about  possible  interference  with  our  VOA  signals  in 
China. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversations,  I  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  releasing  prisoners  who  are  ill  and  those  who  are  in  prison 
because  of  what  they  believe.  In  response  to  our  request  for  an  ac- 
counting of  prisoners  of  conscience,  the  Chinese  turned  over  infor- 
mation on  the  status  of  some  235  cases  that  we  raised  with  them. 
They  also  indicated  that  they  were  processing  similar  information 
concerning  an  additional  106  cases  of  imprisoned  Tibetans. 

I  urged  the  Chinese  Government  to  release  all  their  citizens  who 
were  detained  or  arrested  at  or  about  the  time  of  my  visit — ar- 
rested, I  must  say,  or  detained  solely  for  seeking  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 

I  also  stressed  to  the  Chinese  leadership  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing serious  discussions  with  the  Dalai  Lama  about  Tibet.  We  will 
continue  to  press  hard  for  greater  progress  while  continuing  to 
evaluate  whatever  progress  has  been  made  to  this  point. 

Anybody,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  has  worked  in  the  human  rights 
field  knows  that  it  is  hard,  slogging  work,  tough  work,  and  the 
progress  usually  only  comes  in  small  increments.  Much  work  needs 
to  be  done,  and  we  will  be  consulting  closely  with  the  Congress  as 
we  assess  any  progress  that  has  been  made. 

FY  1995  REQUEST 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  subject  of  this  hearing,  the  President's 
request  for  fiscal  year  1995,  the  first  true  post-Cold  War  Inter- 
national Affairs  budget.  This  budget  meets  the  great  challenges  of 
our  era  by  supporting  the  six  strategic  priorities  that  I  have  identi- 
fied as  central  to  the  administration's  foreign  policy: 

First,  it  allows  us  to  strengthen  our  economic  security.  Second, 
it  provides  support  for  reform  in  Russia  and  the  other  new  inde- 
pendent States.  Third,  it  enables  us  to  renew  our  relationship  with 
Europe.  Fourth,  it  advances  our  interests  in  the  Asia-Pacific  re- 
gion. Fifth,  it  promotes  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  And,  sixth,  it 
brings  global  issues  such  as  nonproliferation,  human  rights,  popu- 
lation and  the  environment  into  the  mainstream  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

Diplomacy  is  a  powerful  tool  for  advancing  these  priorities  and 
for  ensuring  a  strong  and  secure  America.  I  firmly  believe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  preventive  diplomacy  and  peacemaking  are  cost-ef- 
fective. They  save  money.  More  important,  they  save  lives. 
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As  you  know,  much  of  our  budget  is  funded  by  other  appropria- 
tion subcommittees.  Today,  of  course,  I  will  emphasize  the  budget 
categories  that  this  Subcommittee  funds. 

One  of  these  budget  categories,  promoting  democracies,  reflects 
our  ideals  and  reinforces  our  interests.  Support  for  democratic  and 
market  reform  in  Russia  and  the  other  new  independent  states, 
though  not  funded  by  this  subcommittee,  is  the  focus  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  our  budget. 

RUSSIA 

Our  policy  toward  Russia  is  guided  by  a  clear-eyed  sense  of  our 
interest  and  the  facts  on  the  ground.  We  will  remain  realistic  in 
our  expectations,  steady  in  our  support  for  reform  and  unequivocal 
in  our  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  reform.  The  free  exercise  of 
ideas,  or  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
development  of  Democratic  institutions  around  the  world. 

USIA 

Our  funding  requests  for  USIA  will  permit  extensive  streamlin- 
ing and  consolidation  of  international  broadcasting.  Funding  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  is  also  essential.  Its  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  strengthen  institutions  that  encourage  plural- 
ism, to  strengthen  democratic  governance,  civil  education,  human 
rights  and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 

PROMOTING  PEACE 

The  largest  share  of  the  budget  request  is  to  promote  peace. 
More  than  80  percent  of  this  money  is  for  maintaining  and  building 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are  engaged  in  very  extensive  discus- 
sions with  the  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians  to  try  to  resume  the 
negotiations  and  to  move  implementation  of  last  September's  his- 
toric declaration  between  the  Palestinians  and  Israelis  forward. 

During  the  last  two  days,  I  had  productive  discussions  with 
Prime  Minister  Rabin  on  the  peace  process  and  on  bilateral  issues. 
The  Prime  Minister  remains  committed  to  the  earliest  possible  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  but  also  in  continuing  our  discussion  with 
the  Palestinians  who  are  likewise  committed  to  getting  back  to  the 
negotiating  table.  We  will  continue  to  do  everything  we  can  to  en- 
sure that  the  peace  process  moves  forward.  I  hope  the  parties  will 
be  back  to  the  table  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  have  also  been  working  steadily  to  encourage  a  negotiated 
settlement  to  the  conflict  in  Bosnia.  In  recent  days,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  achieve  a  very  historic  and  significant  agree- 
ment between  Bosnia,  the  Croatian  Government  and  the  Croatian 
community  in  Bosnia. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  President  Izetbegovic  of  Bosnia  and 
President  Tudjman  of  Croatia  will  come  to  the  White  House  tomor- 
row to  sign  an  agreement  to  form  a  bicommunal  Bosnian  federa- 
tion. We  hope  this  process  will  provide  the  basis  for  a  larger  politi- 
cal settlement  which  must  also  include  the  Bosnian  Serbs. 
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PEACEKEEPING 


We  have  also  requested  in  this  budget  funds  for  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing activities.  We  will  make  careful  judgments  about  when  to  sup- 
port peacekeeping  operations  and  when  to  participate  in  them.  In 
making  such  judgments,  we  will  be  asking  a  number  of  tough  ques- 
tions about  the  scope,  mission,  duration,  availability  of  resources 
and  degree  of  risk  in  any  peacekeeping  operation.  We  see  peace- 
keeping not  as  the  centerpiece  of  our  national  security  strategy  but 
rather  as  a  tool  to  defuse  crises  and  to  prevent  breaches  of  the 
peace  from  threatening  our  interests  and  further  zapping  our  re- 
sources. 

We  will  always  reserve  the  right  to  act  unilaterally,  either  by 
ourselves  alone  or  through  an  alliance  like  NATO,  but  when  a  U.N. 
operation  best  serves  our  interest,  we  want  to  ensure  that  it  will 
work  and  work  efficiently.  U.N.  missions  can  achieve  goals  that 
Americans  support  at  a  cost  far  smaller  than  if  we  try  to  do  it 
alone. 

After  the  last  U.S.  troops  leave  Somalia  at  the  end  of  March, 
fewer  than  1,000  of  the  70,000  peacekeepers  around  the  world  will 
be  American.  So,  you  see,  other  nations  are  carrying  most  of  the 
peacekeeping  troop  load  or  will  be  after  the  end  of  March.  Of  the 
total  cost,  however,  America  bears  over  30  percent,  and  we  will  do 
all  we  can  in  the  forthcoming  year  to  try  to  reduce  that  figure  to 
25  percent  by  1996. 

That  being  said,  I  believe  we  must  meet  our  obligations  to  the 
United  Nations.  To  that  end,  we  have  requested  an  overall  appro- 
priation of  $608  million  to  support  peacekeeping  in  fiscal  year 
1995.  If  we  do  not  meet  our  obligations,  we  will  soon  face  rejection 
of  a  peacekeeping  operation  that  could  be  very  important  to  our  in- 
terests. 

For  example,  we  want  to  ensure  that  conflicts  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  do  not  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  new  independent 
states.  U.N.  involvement  is  one  way  to  advance  that  goal.  If  U.N. 
members  are  unwilling  to  contribute  troops  because  they  fear  they 
will  not  be  paid,  then  that  important  option  may  disappear. 

We  are  determined  to  make  peacekeeping  more  effective  and 
more  accountable.  We  are  vigorously  pursuing  the  establishment  of 
a  high-level  independent  Office  of  Inspector  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  credibility  of  our  efforts  to  promote  U.N.  reform  is  en- 
hanced when  our  bills  are  paid  and  I  must  say  undermined  when 
they  are  not. 

We  want  to  work  with  your  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
Members,  on  this  very  difficult  subject.  We  seek  your  advice  and 
support  on  peacekeeping  funding  and  on  peacekeeping  policy  is- 
sues. 

NONPROLIFERATION 

In  this  same  category,  we  are  also  requesting  funds  for  non- 
proliferation  and  disarmament,  including  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  ACDA. 

In  this  nonproliferation  field,  of  particular  concern  today  is  North 
Korea's  failure  to  meet  its  obligation  under  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  We  have  negotiated  with  North  Korea  at  the 
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request  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and  consulted  closely  with 
our  allies  and  friends  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

Unfortunately,  North  Korea  has  not  lived  up  to  its  commitments 
on  inspections  and  on  dialogue  with  South  Korea.  Throughout  this 
process,  we  made  it  clear  to  the  North  Koreans  that  it  must  choose 
between  two  paths.  It  can  choose  to  become  a  responsible  member 
of  the  international  community  or,  if  it  rejects  the  requirements  of 
a  continuing  dialogue  on  nuclear  issues,  the  international  commu- 
nity will  have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  other  options  at  the  United 
Nations  in  collaboration  with  our  allies. 

FY  1995  REQUEST 

As  a  final  budget  category,  we  are  requesting  funds  to  support 
the  operations  of  the  State  Department  as  well  as  our  assessed  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations.  These  support,  first  and 
foremost,  our  people  and  our  vital  missions  abroad.  Our  foreign  pol- 
icy professionals  still  conduct  the  hard  business  of  diplomacy  in  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  places  spanning  the  globe. 

Last  week,  I  saw  our  diplomatic  staff  at  work  in  Canberra, 
Tokyo,  Beijing  and  Vladivostok.  On  my  last  trip,  I  saw  our  staff  at 
work  in  the  New  Independent  States.  I  must  say  I  am  struck  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  Secretary  leaves  and  the  spotlight  goes  off, 
these  Foreign  Service  professionals  remain  on  duty,  doing  their  job 
and  often  under  very,  very  difficult  circumstances. 

When  I  was  traveling  in  the  New  Independent  States  to  see  the 
condition  of  our  embassies  and  to  see  the  way  the  people  are  work- 
ing— often  in  very  cold  circumstances  that  they  must  work  in  their 
overcoats  and  heavy  sweaters.  I  must  say  the  glamour  of  the  For- 
eign Service  can  wear  off  very  quickly.  We  can't  assign  a  monetary 
value  to  this  work,  but  I  certainly  can  say  that  the  judgment,  com- 
mitment and  courage  of  American  diplomats  greatly  increases 
America's  strength  and  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  do  the  important 
work  of  day-to-day  diplomacy. 

The  Department  of  State  has  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  its 
worldwide  responsibilities  with  more  than  20  new  posts  in  the  New 
Independent  States  and  elsewhere.  We  have  been  able  to  staff 
those  within  the  confines  of  our  existing  resources.  We  are  also  ac- 
cumulating growing  consular  loads  while  also  trying  to  strengthen 
security  on  our  borders.  Our  Department  must  reverse  a  decade- 
long  erosion  in  its  facilities  and  begin  to  modernize  its  information 
and  financial  management  systems  and  its  telecommunications 
network. 

This  budget  category  known  under  the  PPDA  as  "advancing  di- 
plomacy" also  includes  $914  million  for  our  assessed  contributions 
to  international  organizations.  This  request  is  consistent  with  stat- 
utory restrictions  and  it  continues  our  commitment  to  pay  our  ar- 
rears. 

Our  leadership  in  international  organizations  is  vital  to  advanc- 
ing our  interests  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.  The  U.N.  and  other 
multilateral  bodies  are  taking  on  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our 
time,  from  famine  to  refugees,  from  ethnic  conflict  to  the  survival 
of  democracy  in  developing  nations.  We  believe  the  U.N.  must  set 
rigorous  priorities  and  find  new  ways  to  cut  costs. 
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Given  the  expanding  complexity  of  U.N.  operations,  far-reaching 
improvements  in  accountability  are  needed.  The  United  Nations 
has  made  significant  progress,  but  more  reforms  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FY  1995  budget  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's deficit  reduction  plan.  It  is  an  austere  budget,  reduced  in 
real  terms  from  the  already  stringent  FY  1994  budget.  It  will  con- 
tinue the  cost-cutting  efforts  of  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  budget 
with  a  single,  unifying  theme,  investing  in  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States. 

The  continuing  support  of  your  Subcommittee  will  be  vital  if  our 
efforts  are  to  succeed.  You  certainly  have  my  commitment  and  that 
of  my  colleagues  to  work  with  you  and  Members  of  your  Committee 
and  staff  by  looking  forward,  and  trying  to  achieve  the  priorities 
and  objectives  that  we  share. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  know  that  I  have  gone  through 
a  number  of  very  important  foreign  policy  objectives,  just  touching 
the  surface  of  each  of  them,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  respond 
to  any  questions  that  you  might  have  about  that  or  about  our  budg- 
et. I  know  you  will  receive  more  detailed  presentations  on  the  "nuts 
and  bolts",  so  to  speak,  of  our  budget  in  the  coming  days  from 
Under  Secretary  Moose,  who  is  here  with  me,  but  I  am  here  to  try 
to  be  as  helpful  as  I  can  to  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Christopher  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee:   It  is  a  pleasure 
to  appear  before  you  today.   The  President  and  I  benefit 
greatly  from  your  counsel  and  expertise,  and  I  want  to  continue 
working  with  you  on  the  issues  and  challenges  we  face. 


I  am  here  to 
budget  request  a 
it  advances. 


outline  the  fiscal  1995  International  Affairs 
nd  to  highlight  the  priorities  and  objectives 


For  more  than  four  decades,  our  foreign  policy  proceeded 
from  the  necessary  premise  that  our  overriding  national 
security  goal  was  the  global  containment  of  Soviet  power.   That 
organizing  principle,  and  the  policies  that  flowed  from  it/ 
were  supported  by  a  strong  bipartisan  consensus.   Indeed,  it 
was  that  consensus  that  permitted  the  expenditure  of  vast 
resources  in  our  sustained  and  successful  effort  to  contain  the 
Soviet  threat. 

Now  we  have  an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  to  remake 
American  diplomacy  and  to  reinforce  American  security  in  a 
world  unburdened  by  superpower  confrontation.   In  doing  so, 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  must  forge  a  new 
consensus  about  how  to  marshal  more  limited  resources  to  meet 
new  challenges. 

The  President's  fiscal  1995  Budget  seeks  to  define  this  new 
consensus.   The  budget  is  consistent  with  the  Peace,  Prosperity 
and  Democracy  Act,  which  defines  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives  for  this  decade  and  beyond.   Passage  of  the  act, 
which  the  President  submitted  to  Congress  in  February,  is  a  top 
legislative  priority  for  the  Administration. 

Our  fiscal  1995  submission  is  the  first  true  post-Cold  War 
foreign  affairs  budget.   This  budget  supports  our  core 
responsibility  to  maintain  our  national  defense  and  promote 
peace.   At  the  same  time,  it  broadens  our  concept  of  national 
security.   It  places  greater  emphasis  on  advancing  America's 
economic  interests  and  on  renewing  America's  leadership  on 
global  issues  such  as  non-proliferation,  the  environment, and 
population. 

This  budget  meets  the  great  challenges  of  our  era  by 
supporting  the  six  strategic  priorities  that  I  have  identified 
as  central  to  this  Administration's  foreign  policy. 

Our  first  strategic  priority  is  strengthening  America's 
economic  security.   Last  fall,  I  noted  that  with  NAFTA,  APEC, 
and  the  GATT  Uruguay  Round,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
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convergence  of  opportunities  for  the  United  States.   I  am 
pleased  that  we  pulled  off  what  I  consider  to  be  a  triple  play 
for  America's  economic  future. 

This  Administration  has  attached  a  high  strategic  priority 
to  encouraging  political  and  economic  reform  in  Russia  and  the 
other  New  Independent  States.   We  do  so  not  out  of  charity  but 
because  the  success  of  that  reform  is  in  the  overriding 
interest  of  the  United  States.   Our  support  for  economic  and 
political  reform  in  Russia  remains  a  wise  investment  in 
America's  security  and  prosperity. 

This  Administration  has  strengthened  America's  enduring 
political,  economic,  and  military  links  to  Europe,   we  have 
fortified  the  transatlantic  partnership  by  completing  the  GATT 
Round  and  by  renewing  the  NATO  Alliance.   We  have  expanded 
NATO's  cooperation  with  the  East  through  President  Clinton's 
Partnership  for  Peace  initiative.   And  NATO  has  demonstrated 
renewed  solidarity  in  forcing  Serbian  guns  from  the  hills  of 
Sarajevo  and  in  enforcing  the  no-fly  zone  in  Bosnia.   We  hope 
to  build  on  NATO's  resolve  by  vigorously  pursuing  a  negotiated 
solution  to  this  tragic  conflict. 

We  also  are  deepening  our  engagement  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.   The  United  States  is  and  will  remain  a  Pacific  power. 
We  are  the  key  to  security  and  stability  in  the  region.   The 
bedrock  of  our  security  efforts  are  our  forward-deployed 
military  presence  and  our  five  treaty  alliances.   We  are 
participating  in  regional  security  dialogues,  including  the 
ASEAN  Regional  Forum,  to  ease  tension  and  to  stem  arms  races  in 
Asia.   We  are  also  working  aggressively  to  expand  our  trade  and 
investment  links.   The  key  here  is  repairing  our  economic 
relationship  with  Japan.   With  government  and  business  leaders 
in  Tokyo  last  week,  I  underscored  our  expectation  that  the 
Japanese  government  will  honor  its  commitments  under  the 
Framework  agreement.   I  have  provided  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  with  my  address  to  the  Japan  Association  of 
Corporate  Executives.   And  as  you  know,  in  Beijing  I  made  it 
clear  to  the  leaders  of  China  that  MFN  renewal  will  require  the 
significant  overall  progress  on  human  rights  set  forth  in  the 
President's  executive  order  last  May. 

Achieving  a  just  and  lasting  Arab-Israeli  peace  through 
direct  negotiations  has  been  a  top  priority  for  this 
Administration  since  our  first  day  in  office.   As  the  President 
has  said,  we  must  not  let  the  horrible  violence  of  several 
week0  ago  "drag  Arabs  and  Israelis  back  into  the  darkness  of 
unending  conflict  and  bloodshed."   We  are  engaged  in  intensive 
discussions  with  the  parties  to  try  to  resume  the  negotiations, 
and  to  energize  the  Israel-Syrian,  Israeli-Jordanian,  and 
Israeli-Lebanese  tracks  as  well.   The  President  and  I  will 
continue  to  play  as  active  a  role  as  necessary  to  help  the 
peace  process  move  forward. 
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Finally,  a  hallmark  of  this  Administration  is  to  put 
non-proliferation  and  other  global  issues  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  foreign  policy.   These  challenges  include  building 
democracy  and  upholding  human  rights,  promoting  sustainable 
population  growth  and  environmental  protection,  stemming  the 
upsurge  in  refugees,  and  combating  terrorism  and  narcotics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  diplomacy  is  a  powerful  tool  for  advancing 
these  priorities  and  for  ensuring  a  strong  and  secure  America. 
Although  barely  1  percent  of  the  federal  budget  is  devoted  to 
International  Affairs,  that  investment  yields  enormous  benefits 
for  our  nation.   It  allows  us  to  respond  to  the  perils  —  and 
to  realize  the  great  possibilities  —  of  this  new  era. 

We  do  not  normally  advertise  the  value  the  nation  gets  for 
its  International  Affairs  money.   I  firmly  believe,  however, 
that  preventive  diplomacy  and  peacemaking  is  ultimately  cost- 
effective.   It  saves  money.   Far  more  important,  it  saves  lives. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  several  striking  examples.   Compare 
the  cost  of  conflict  resolution  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
the  price  we  would  pay  if  the  region  were  consumed  by  war. 
Compare  the  cost  of  diplomatic  action  to  curb  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  price  we  would  pay  if  rogue  states 
engaged  in  nuclear  blackmail.   Compare  our  share  of  the  cost  of 
UN  peacekeeping  to  the  price  of  unilateral  military  action. 
And  compare  the  cost  of  promoting  development  and  democracy  to 
the  price  of  famine  and  human  displacement.   These  efforts  do 
not  always  make  the  front  pages.   But  that  is  to  some  extent  a 
tribute  to  their  success:   a  crisis  averted  is  rarely  reported. 

Clearly,  our  long-term  interests  are  ill-served  by 
responding  only  to  the  crises  of  the  day.   The  challenge  of 
diplomacy  is  to  anticipate,  and  to  prevent,  the  crises  of  the 
future.   If  we  are  successful,  we  can  dedicate  greater 
resources  to  the  urgent  challenges  of  domestic  renewal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  much  of  our  budget  is  funded  by 
other  appropriations  subcommittees,  I  want  to  summarize  briefly 
the  full  scope  of  our  international  funding.   Let  me  describe 
the  budget  categories  that  support  our  strategic  priorities  and 
other  objectives,  highlighting  how  each  serves  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  and  represents  a  wise  investment  for  our 
nation.   I  will  give  special  emphasis  to  the  ways  in  which  the 
basic  diplomatic  functions  that  are  funded  by  this  subcommittee 
support  our  nation's  foreign  policy  priorities  and  objectives. 

Promoting  U.S.  Prosperity 

President  Clinton  is  pursuing  the  most  ambitious 
international  economic  policy  agenda  of  any  President  in  almost 
half  a  century.   When  Congress  approved  NAFTA,  we  created 
opportunities  for  high-paying  export  jobs  at  home,  and  we  built 
a  bridge  of  greater  economic  and  political  cooperation  to 
Latin  America,  beginning  with  Mexico.   When  the  President 
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hosted  a  successful  meeting  of  the  APEC  forum  in  Seattle,  we 
reached  out  to  a  dynamic  region  that  attracts  an  increasing 
volume  of  U.S.  exports  and  supports  high-wage  American  jobs. 
With  the  Uruguay  Round,  we  concluded  the  most  far-reaching 
trade  agreement  in  history,  an  agreement  to  cut  tariffs, 
lower  barriers,  spur  growth,  create  American  jobs,  and  add 
$5  trillion  to  the  world's  output  over  the  next  decade. 

I  have  instructed  our  embassies  around  the  world  to  attach 
the  highest  priority  to  advancing  the  interests  of  American 
exporters,  investors,  and  workers.   These  efforts  make  a 
difference  for  American  businesses  every  day.   To  cite  one 
powerful  example,  the  $6  billion  airframe  contract  that  Saudi 
Arabia  awarded  last  month  to  Boeing  and  McDonnell  Douglas  will 
support  thousands  of  American  jobs.   Of  course,  the  sale  can 
largely  be  attributed  to  the  superiority  of  the  American 
product.   But  from  the  outset  of  this  Administration,  the  State 
Department  and  our  Embassy  in  Riyadh  worked  hard,  in 
conjunction  with  Commerce  Secretary  Brown  and  Transportation 
Secretary  Pena,  to  help  make  this  order  possible. 

Building  Democracy 

Promoting  democracy  and  human  rights  reflects  our  ideals 
and  reinforces  our  interests.   As  President  Clinton  noted  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  address,  "...the  best  strategy  to  ensure 
our  security  and  to  build  a  durable  peace  is  to  support  the 
advance  of  democracy  elsewhere." 

Democracy  and  human  rights  have  been  key  issues  in  our 
relations  with  many  countries.   Our  embassies  enable  us  to 
investigate  abuses  and  to  raise  our  concerns  with  other 
governments.   The  President's  plan  to  open  a  liaison  office  in 
Vietnam,  for  example,  will  help  us  shed  greater  light  on  human 
rights  violations  in  that  nation  and  to  begin  a  dialogue  with 
its  government  on  this  issue. 

Through  your  subcommittee,  the  United  States  also  supports 
multilateral  efforts  to  hold  nations  accountable  for  abuses  and 
to  act  jointly  to  prevent  them  from  occurring.   At  the  World 
Conference  on  Human  Rights  last  year  in  Vienna,  we  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  UN  Special  Rapporteur  on  Violence  against 
Women,  a  position  approved  earlier  this  month.   Similarly,  with 
strong  U.S.  backing,  the  General  Assembly  created  the  office  of 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights.   And  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Assistant  Secretary  Shattuck  and  our  delegation  to 
the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  commission  two  weeks  ago 
passed  an  historic  first  resolution  condemning  anti-semitism. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  support  for  democratic  and 
economic  reform  in  Russia  and  the  other  New  Independent  States 
remains  a  strategic  priority  for  our  foreign  policy.   It  is 
also  the  focus  of  a  substantial  part  of  our  International 
Affairs  budget. 
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This  winter  has  brought  renewed  fears  about  Russia's 
future.   Let  me  emphasize  that  our  policy  is  guided  by  a  firm 
sense  of  our  interests  and  a  clear-eyed  understanding  of  the 
facts  on  the  ground.   We  have  always  recognized  the 
difficulties  facing  reform  in  Russia.   We  know  that  Russia 
cannot  overcome  the  Soviet  legacy  overnight.   We  know  that 
powerful  forces  are  arrayed  against  reform.   We  expected 
setbacks;  we  expect  more  in  the  future.   We  must  be  realistic 
in  our  expectations,  steady  in  our  support  for  reform,  and 
unequivocal  in  our  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  reform. 

Despite  the  difficulties  in  Russia,  we  must  remember  that 
the  transformation  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  are  allowing  us  to  achieve  goals  that  eluded  us  for 
decades:   a  reduced  danger  of  nuclear  war;  lower  levels  of 
defense  spending;  and  the  end  of  regional  conflicts. 

Russia  also  has  made  significant  strides.   For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  it  has  a  freely  elected  president  and 
parliament  and  a  legitimate  constitution.   A  market  economy  is 
beginning  to  emerge.   More  than  40  percent  of  the  Russian 
workforce  is  employed  in  the  private  sector.   Some  two-thirds 
of  small  shops  have  been  privatized. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  what  our  assistance  does  and  where  it 
goes.   Roughly  half  promotes  privatization,  market  reform, 
agricultural  programs,  and  democracy  in  Russia.   The  rest  goes 
to  similar  goals  in  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  the  other  New 
Independent  States.   Most  of  this  money  is  spent  at  the 
regional  or  local  level.   Less  than  one-quarter  is  managed 
through  central  governments.   Our  dollars  are  targeted  to  areas 
where  success  is  most  likely  and  where  delivery  faces  the 
fewest  obstacles.   In  short,  we  are  supporting  those  who  are 
building  a  market  economy  in  Russia  and  those  who  have  a  stake 
in  sustaining  stable  democratic  institutions. 

The  International  Affairs  budget  also  includes  funds  for 
the  new  democracies  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.   We  are 
promoting  Western  investment  and  helping  these  countries 
strengtlMUi  democratic  institutions  and  absorb  the  heavy  costs 
of  reform.   And  we  are  working  to  widen  market  access  for  these 
nations. 

We  are  also  requesting  $1.43  billion  from  your  subcommittee 
for  the  United  States  Information  Agency  so  that  it  can 
continue  to  play  an  effective  role  in  strengthening  pluralism 
and  fostering  the  free  exchange  of  news  and  ideas  around  the 
world.   This  funding  will  permit  the  streamlining  of  USIA 
programs  recommended  by  the  National  Performance  Review.   It 
will  permit  consolidation  of  international  broadcasting,  which 
will  end  administrative  duplication  and  yield  future  savings. 
It  also  will  accelerate  the  shift  to  the  modern  communications 
technology  that  we  must  harness  to  amplify  our  support  for  open 
societies. 
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Finally,  funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
which  your  subcommittee  also  provides,  is  essential.   Its 
activities  are  designed  to  strengthen  institutions  that 
encourage  pluralism,  democratic  governance,  civic  education, 
human  rights,  and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.   We  are 
requesting  $45  million  for  the  NED. 

Promoting  Sustainable  Development 

This  Administration  is  paying  significant  attention  to  the 
interlocking  threats  of  unsupportable  population  growth, 
endemic  poverty,  and  environmental  degradation. 

Population  is  especially  critical  because  it  affects  every 
other  aspect  of  sustainable  development.   We  are  requesting 
money  for  bilateral  programs  and  those  supported  by  the  UN  Fund 
for  Population  Activities  (UNFPA) .   At  the  Cairo  population 
conference  this  fall,  where  our  delegation  will  be  able  to  play 
a  leadership  role  because  of  the  funding  you  provided  in  the 
fiscal  1994  budget,  we  will  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  use  our  contributions  to  leverage  assistance  from  other 
donors. 

These  problems  can  be  addressed  successfully  only  in 
concert  with  other  nations.   As  a  result  of  energetic 
diplomacy,  for  example,  the  United  States  and  Japan  have  agreed 
to  promote  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  around  the 
world.   One  result  is  Japan's  recent  pledge  to  contribute  an 
additional  $3  billion  for  international  population  programs 
over  the  next  decade. 

Our  diplomatic  efforts  to  promote  environmental  protection 
also  are  producing  results.   Working  with  other  nations,  we 
have  limited  greenhouse  gas  emissions  in  developing  countries 
and  reduced  the  use  of  ozone-destroying  chemicals.   We  are 
protecting  countless  plant  and  animal  species,  many  of  which 
have  important  medicinal  and  agricultural  uses.   And  we  are 
safeguarding  the  health  of  the  world's  oceans. 

Promoting  Peace 

The  largest  share  of  the  International  Affairs  budget  is 
devoted  to  promoting  peace.   More  than  80  percent  of  this  money 
is  for  maintaining  and  advancing  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
strategic  priority  of  our  foreign  policy. 

This  priority  is  reflected  in  our  fiscal  1995  request  of 
$5.2  billion  for  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  of  which  $5.1 
billion,  the  same  as  last  year,  is  for  Egypt  and  Israel.   Our 
support  for  the  peace  process  sustains  more  than  two  decades  of 
bipartisan  diplomatic  engagement  and  financial  investment  in 
the  region.   It  also  builds  upon  the  historic  breakthrough  for 
peace  achieved  last  September  between  Israel  and  the  PLO. 
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Delaying  or  deferring  implementation  of  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  Declaration  of  Principles  will  create  a  vacuum  that 
will  be  filled  by  extremists  on  both  sides.   Palestinians  must 
see  that  the  process  of  redeployment  and  withdrawal  by  the 
Israeli  Defense  Forces  is  beginning.   Palestinians  must  also  be 
assured  of  their  security.   This  environment  will  give  them  the 
chance  to  begin  assuming  responsibilities  of  self-government. 
Israelis  must  see  that  Palestinians  are  fulfilling  their 
commitments  and  that  Israeli  security  is  not  jeopardized. 

Our  role  remains  absolutely  critical  if  the  process  is  to 
go  forward.   Once  talks  resume,  we  will  work  actively  with  the 
parties  to  help  reach  a  negotiated  outcome  and  then  to  begin 
implementation.   As  you  know,  we  have  been  doing  all  we  can  to 
mobilize  the  international  community  to  help  ensure  that  as 
Palestinians  assume  responsibilities,  they  have  the  means  to 
succeed. 

The  United  States  is  exercising  strong  leadership  to 
promote  peace  and  security  in  Europe.   Two  weeks  ago,  in  part 
through  the  efforts  of  our  special  envoy,  Ambassador  Charles 
Redman,  the  United  States  was  able  to  help  achieve  an  agreement 
among  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Bosnia's  Croatian  community.   I  am 
pleased  that  President  Izetbegovic  and  President  Tudjman  will 
come  to  the  White  House  tomorrow  to  sign  an  agreement  to  form  a 
new  bicommunal  Bosnian  Federation.   We  hope  these  efforts  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  larger  political  settlement,  which  also 
must  include  the  Bosnian  Serbs.   Along  with  our  partners  in  the 
European  Union,  and  in  close  consultation  with  the  Russian 
Federation,  we  will  be  looking  for  ways  to  move  ahead  rapidly 
toward  that  end. 

We  also  have  made  every  effort  to  promote  conflict 
resolution  in  the  nations  that  emerged  from  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  empire.   American  diplomats  have  sought  to  encourage  the 
mediation  of  conflicts  in  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan.   We  continue 
to  pursue  the  full,  rapid,  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  from  the  Baltic  states,  and  we  welcome  the  troop 
withdrawal  agreement  this  week  between  Russia  and  Latvia. 

In  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  have  requested  funds 
for  UN  peacekeeping  activities.   As  you  know,  the 
Administration  conducted  a  year-long  review  of  our  peacekeeping 
policy  and  reached  some  important  conclusions.   Our  proposals 
are  aimed  at  reforming  the  UN's  peacekeeping  operations  and  at 
improving  the  way  we  manage  U.S.  participation  in  them. 

The  purpose  of  our  policy  is  not  to  expand  our  peacekeeping 

commitments.   Rather,  we  want  to  establish  a  process  for  making 

sound  judgments  about  when  we  should  support  peacekeeping 

operations  and  when  we  should  participate  in  them.   Before 

deciding  whether  to  support  a  new  peacekeeping  operation,  we 
are  asking  tough  questions  about  scope,  mission,  duration, 

availability  of  resources  and  degree  of  risk. 
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As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  UN's  operational  capacities 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  in  new 
missions.   We  are  working  with  UN  officials  and  with  experts 
from  other  nations  to  make  peacekeeping  more  effective  and 
accountable.   We  are  also  vigorously  pursuing  the  establishment 
of  a  high-level,  independent  office  with  the  functions  of  an 
Inspector  General  to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency  at  the 
UN.   I  want  to  reassure  you  that  this  remains  one  of  our 
highest  priorities  with  respect  to  the  UN. 

The  Administration  does  not  view  UN  peacekeeping  as  a 
centerpiece  of  our  national  security  strategy.   Rather,  we  see 
it  as  a  tool  to  defuse  crises  and  to  prevent  breaches  of  the 
peace  from  turning  into  larger  disasters  that  threaten  our 
interests  and  sap  our  resources.   We  reserve  the  right  to  act 
unilaterally  or  through  an  alliance  such  as  NATO.   But  when  a 
UN  operation  best  serves  our  interests,  we  want  to  ensure  that 
it  works  effectively. 

While  some  UN  missions  cannot  be  counted  as  successes,  many 
have  been  effective  in  keeping  the  peace  and  in  securing 
transitions  to  democracy.   In  places  as  diverse  as  El  Salvador, 
Namibia,  the  Middle  East,  southern  Europe,  and  Cambodia,  UN 
forces  have  achieved  substantial  gains.   Today,  the  UN  is 
engaged  in  an  unprecedented  partnership  with  NATO  to  relieve 
suffering  and  promote  peace  in  Bosnia.   Election  observers  will 
soon  be  on  their  way  to  South  Africa.   And  the  UN  presence  is 
vital  to  securing  the  fragile  settlement  in  Mozambique. 

These  missions  achieve  goals  that  Americans  support  at  a 
cost  far  smaller  than  if  we  had  intervened  alone.  After  the 
last  U.S.  troops  leave  Somalia  on  March  31,  fewer  than  700  of 
the  70,000  peacekeepers  deployed  around  the  world  will  be 
American.   Of  the  total  cost,  America  bears  30  percent,  and  we 
have  pledged  to  do  all  we  can  to  reduce  that  figure  to  25 
percent  by  the  beginning  of  1996. 

The  President's  fiscal  1995  request  includes  a  $670  million 
fiscal  1994  supplemental  to  meet  the  first  installment  of  our 
unpaid  obligations  for  UN  peacekeeping.   We  must  find,  with 
your  help,  a  way  to  fund  the  $1  billion  peacekeeping  shortfall 
expected  by  the  end  of  1994.   In  1995,  we  are  also  requesting 
$533  million  for  assessed  peacekeeping  missions,  and  $75 
million  in  voluntary  peacekeeping  contributions. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  should  have  a  "shared  responsibility"  for  peacekeeping, 
the  Administration  is  also  requesting  $300  million  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  cover  the  cost  of  peace  enforcement 
missions  and  of  operations  that  involve  the  presence  of  U.S. 
combat  troops.   Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  State 
Department  will  retain  diplomatic  control  over  these  missions. 
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In  urging  your  favorable  consideration  of  our  request,  I 
stress  three  points. 

First,  we  may  soon  face  a  choice  at  the  UN  between 
rejecting  a  peacekeeping  operation  that  serves  our  interests  or 
approving  another  new  mission  for  which  funds  do  not  exist.   We 
have  a  strong  interest,  for  example,  in  seeing  that  conflicts 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  resolved  in  ways  that  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  New  Independent  States.   UN  involvement  is 
one  way  to  advance  that  goal.   But  if  UN  members  are  unwilling 
to  contribute  troops  because  they  fear  they  will  not  be  paid, 
the  option  disappears. 

Second,  we  cannot  expect  UN  peacekeeping  to  become  more 
effective  if  we  are  unwilling  to  fulfill  our  treaty  obligations 
under  the  UN  Charter  by  paying  our  dues.   The  UN's  inability  to 
secure  timely  contributions  of  money,  troops,  and  equipment 
jeopardizes  operations  and  puts  peacekeepers  at  greater  risk. 

Third,  the  credibility  of  our  efforts  to  promote  reform  at 
the  UN  is  enhanced  when  our  bills  are  paid  up,  and  undermined 
when  they  are  not.   We  have  a  long  list  of  goals  we  need  to 
accomplish.   Our  case  is  stronger  when  our  obligations  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  work  with  you  and  with  your 
Subcommittee.   We  seek  your  advice  and  support  on  peacekeeping 
funding  and  policy  issues. 

Also  included  in  this  section  of  the  budget  are  funds  for 
non-proliferation  and  disarmament.   We  are  requesting  $61 
million  from  this  subcommittee  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.   This  includes  funding  to  implement  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention  and  the  extension  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT). 

Of  particular  concern  today  is  North  Korea's  failure  to 
meet  its  obligations  under  the  NPT.   We  seek  a  non-nuclear 
Korean  Peninsula  and  a  strong  international  non-proliferation 
regime.   We  have  negotiated  with  North  Korea  at  the  request  of 
the  UN  Security  Council  and  consulted  closely  with  our  allies 
and  friends  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   North  Korea  has  not 
lived  up  to  its  recent  commitments  on  inspections  and  on 
dialogue  with  South  Korea. 

Throughout  this  process,  we  have  made  it  clear  to  the  North 
that  it  must  choose  between  two  paths.   It  can  choose  to  become 
a  responsible  member  of  the  international  community.   Or,  if  it 
rejects  our  requirements  for  a  continuing  dialogue  and 
resolution  of  the  nuclear  issue,  the  international  community 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  take  steps  to  punish  and  isolate 
North  Korea. 
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Our  diplomatic  efforts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  are 
producing  significant  results  with  respect  to  denuclearization 
and  non-proliferation.   With  our  assistance,  thousands  of  those 
weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  will  be  safely  dismantled. 
And  President  Clinton  has  signed  an  accord  with  Ukraine  and 
Russia  that  has  already  begun  the  process  of  eliminating  of 
nuclear  weapons  from  Ukraine's  territory.   And  we  reached  an 
agreement  with  Russia  to  retarget  nuclear  missiles  that  were 
aimed  at  the  United  States  for  decades. 

We  also  have  secured  a  commitment  from  Russia  to  restrict 
its  missile-related  exports  according  to  the  Missile  Technology 
Control  Regime.   This  will  help  ensure  that  the  world's  biggest 
potential  supplier  of  missile  technology  is  part  of  the 
solution  rather  than  part  of  the  problem. 

American  diplomats  overseas  work  with  our  allies  on  a  daily 
basis  to  keep  sensitive  equipment  and  technology  from  rogue 
states.   These  efforts  have,  for  example,  stopped  shipments  to 
Libya  of  chemicals  used  to  make  missile  fuel  and  of  equipment 
used  to  make  chemical  weapons. 

This  section  of  the  budget  also  funds  efforts  to  confront 
international  criminal  activities,  such  as  narcotics 
trafficking  and  terrorism.   Drugs  and  violence  deny  us 
security,  endanger  democracy,  undermine  economic  development, 
and  threaten  the  global  environment.   We  have  shifted  our 
international  drug  control  strategy  from  interdiction  to  a  more 
effective  focus  on  source  countries.   We  will  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  strengthening  democratic  institutions,  creating 
economic  alternatives  to  the  drug  trade,  stepping  up 
eradication,  and  dismantling  drug  cartels. 

Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance 

Humanitarian  assistance  programs  will  always  be  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  because  they  reflect  the  values  of  the  American 
people.   They  also  reinforce  our  interest  in  sustainable 
development. 

Our  fiscal  1995  budget  provides  funds  for  refugees,  food 
assistance  and  disaster  relief  programs.   Most  of  the  world's 
humanitarian  crises  are  man-made  and,  therefore,  preventable. 
By  promoting  peace,  economic  growth,  and  democracy,  we  hope 
over  time  to  reduce  future  needs  for  such  assistance. 

Advancing  Diplomacy 

This  budget  category  includes  funds  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  State  and  our  assessed 
contributions  to  international  organizations.   Effective 
diplomacy  through  early  reporting,  crisis  prevention,  and  the 
effective  use  of  membership  in  the  UN  and  other  international 
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organizations  is  crucial  to  achieving  America's  broad  national 
security  goals. 

State  Department  Operations.   The  State  Department  provides 
diplomatic  and  operational  support  on  behalf  of  American 
interests  abroad.   Its  people  and  missions  are  vital  to  our 
efforts  to  promote  peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

More  than  40  years  ago,  Dean  Acheson  described  the  men  and 
women  of  our  diplomatic  service  as  "people  giving  their  whole 
lives  to  the  United  States,  competent,  courageous,  devoted." 
Some,  he  went  on,  "were  serving  in  areas  of  hot  war  where  bombs 
were  dropping  and  bullets  were  flying,  and  others  were  serving 
where  dangers  to  health  were  as  great  as  bullets...  .   They 
knew  their  duty  and  did  it." 

Much  has  changed  since  Acheson  spoke  those  words,  but  this 
has  not:   our  foreign  affairs  professionals  still  conduct  the 
hard  business  of  diplomacy  in  difficult  and  dangerous  places 
spanning  the  globe.   American  diplomats  do  more  than  manage  our 
relations  with  foreign  governments.   They  mediate  conflicts, 
promote  our  exports,  defend  human  rights,  and  coordinate 
humanitarian  aid.   Last  week,  I  saw  our  embassy  staff  at  work 
in  Canberra,  Tokyo,  and  Beijing.   When  the  Secretary  leaves  and 
the  spotlight  is  dimmed,  they  remain —  knowing  their  duty  and 
doing  it. 

For  two  centuries,  Americans  have  chosen  this  form  of 
public  service  because  they  have  been  deeply  committed  to 
America's  enduring  purposes  in  the  world.   We  cannot  assign  an 
exact  monetary  value  to  their  work.   But  we  can  say  with  great 
confidence  that  the  commitment,  confidence,  judgement,  and  the 
courage  of  American  diplomats  testify  to —  and  add  to — 
America's  strength. 

Investing  in  the  skills  of  the  people  who  manage  and 
execute  our  foreign  policy  and  international  programs  is  more 
critical  than  ever  before.   At  the  new  National  Foreign  Affairs 
Training  Center  in  Arlington,  Virginia,  we  are  training  our 
foreign  affairs  professionals  in  the  diplomatic  disciplines  of 
the  future.   The  men  and  women  trained  on  that  campus  are 
learning  to  promote  not  just  our  values  but  our  exports;  to 
protect  not  only  our  physical  security  but  our  intellectual 
property.   They  are  studying  global  issues  such  as  the 
environment  and  democratic  development.   And  in  the  core  skill 
area  of  foreign  language  proficiency,  the  Center  is  already 
teaching  10  of  the  languages  of  the  successor  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  none  of  which  were  taught  before.   That 
training  is  enabling  them  to  work  effectively  in  the  frontier 
posts  of  post-Cold  War  diplomacy —  the  12  new  embassies  strung 
across  the  11  time  zones  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Department  of  State  has 
seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  its  worldwide  responsibilities, 
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with  more  than  20  new  posts  in  the  New  Independent  States  and 
elsewhere.   It  also  has  established  programs  to  sharpen 
commercial  promotion,  to  accommodate  growing  consular  and 
passport  workloads,  and  to  strengthen  security  at  our  borders. 
The  Department  also  must  reverse  a  decade-long  erosion  in  its 
facilities  and  begin  to  modernize  its  aging  information  and 
financial  management  systems  and  its  telecommunication  network. 

Consistent  with  the  National  Performance  Review,  the 
Department  has  begun  to  reform  its  organization  and  operations, 
streamlining  operations  and  decisionmaking.   It  is  redeploying 
resources  and  personnel  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold 
War  world.   The  fiscal  1995  request  restores  the  Department  to 
the  1993  funding  level;  it  does  not  cover  two  years  of 
inflation  in  overseas  and  domestic  costs.   The  request  includes 
budget  reductions  incorporating  the  President's  executive 
orders  to  reduce  personnel  and  administrative  overhead. 

To  operate  within  our  funding  levels,  we  have  drastically 
reduced  hiring  to  cut  644  FTEs  (full-time  equivalents)  through 
1994  and  1,044  FTEs  through  1995.   We  have  reduced  security 
programs  by  $25  million,  and  cut  spending  for  my  security 
detail  by  25  percent.   We  have  closed  17  posts  over  the  last 
two  years  and  cut  the  number  of  deputy  assistant  secretaries 
and  equivalents  by  28  percent.   We  have  achieved  further 
savings  by  reducing  travel,  transportation,  and  telephone 
costs,  cutting  contractual  expenses,  and  controlling  supply 
inventories  and  purchases. 

The  UN  and  Other  International  Organizations.   Our 
leadership  in  international  organizations  such  as  NATO,  the  UN, 
and  the  IAEA,  enables  us  to  advance  our  interests  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era.   The  UN  and  other  multilateral  bodies  are 
taking  on  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  time:   from  famine 
to  population  growth;  from  ethnic  conflict  to  the  survival  of 
democracy  in  developing  nations.   With  strong  American  support, 
the  UN  can  play  an  effective  role  in  meeting  these  challenges. 

The  President's  budget  includes  $914  million  for  our  share 
of  assessed  contributions  to  the  UN  and  other  international 
organizations.   The  Contributions  to  International 
Organizations  appropriation  request  reflects  President 
Clinton's  commitment  to  fund  fully  our  dues  to  the  UN  and  other 
multilateral  organizations.   The  request  is  consistent  with 
statutory  restrictions  and  continues  our  commitment  to  pay 
arrears . 

Streamlining  the  UN  system  is  essential  if  that  institution 
is  to  become  more  effective.   At  a  time  when  UN  agencies  are 
under  pressure  to  take  on  expanded  agendas,  the  UN  will  have  to 
set  more  rigorous  priorities  and  find  new  ways  to  cut  costs. 
We  are  making  significant  progress  in  these  areas.   We  are 
working  to  strengthen  UN  activities  in  human  rights, 
humanitarian  affairs  and  the  UN's  administration  of 
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peacekeeping  operations,  including  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations. 

Given  the  expanding  complexity  of  UN  operations, 
particularly  in  peacekeeping,  far-reaching  improvements  in 
accountability  at  the  UN  are  also  needed.   As  a  first  step,  the 
Secretary  General  has  established  an  independent  Office  for 
Inspections  and  Investigations.   As  I  stated  earlier,  we  are 
pressing  hard  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Inspector 
General . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fiscal  1995  budget  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  deficit  reduction  plan.   It  is  an  austere  reguest, 
reduced  in  real  terms  from  the  already  stringent  1994  budget. 
It  will  continue  the  cost-cutting  efforts  of  the  last  few  years 

We  have  presented  this  budget  to  realign  our  priorities,  to 
reorient  our  spending,  and  to  restructure  our  institutions  in 
ways  that  will  promote  a  broader  concept  of  national  security, 
while  protecting  our  nation's  enduring  interests.   All  the 
parts  of  this  budget  are  linked  by  a  single,  unifying  theme: 
investing  in  the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

The  continuing  support  of  your  subcommittee  is  vital  if  our 
efforts  to  promote  American  interests  are  to  succeed.  You  have 
my  commitment  that  we  will  work  with  each  of  you  to  advance  the 
priorities  and  objectives  for  our  nation  that  I  have  described. 
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PEACEMAKING  VERSUS  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mentioned  peacekeeping  and  then  you  said 
peacemaking.  I  assume  you  are  looking  at  those  as  two  different 
functions? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  quite  different.  They 
call  on  the  asking  of  even  harder  questions  for  peacemaking  than 
for  peacekeeping,  and  they  call  on  different  responsibilities  for  re- 
sources. They  also  reflect  different  chapters  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  then  I  notice  in  your  budget  for  building  democ- 
racy you  have  a  reduction.  Now,  how  does  that  fit  in?  Is  that  peace- 
keeping or  peacemaking  or  what? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Funds  for  building  democracy  are  pri- 
marily for  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  in  most  cases,  those 
funds  provide  assistance  or  aid  for  democracy  building  in  the  New 
Independent  States. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  that  because  there  were  heavier  expenditures  in 
1994  than  you  anticipate  in  1995  for  that  purpose? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  As  you  see  from  the  chart  you 
have  in  front  of  you,  the  second  line  under  building  democracies. 

Mr.  Smith.  Defense  transfers? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Defense  transfers,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  don't  anticipate  defense  transfers,  but  you  do  an- 
ticipate holding  even  or  above  on  the  other  aspects? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  correct.  About  even,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

peacekeeping 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  on  the  peacekeeping,  you  said  that  you  are  an- 
ticipating or  negotiating  for  25  percent  contribution  in  two  years 
rather  than  the  30.4  percent  we  have  now.  Does  that  mean  that  it 
would  become  effective  in  two  years  or  you  anticipate  the  negotia- 
tion will  be  completed  in  two  years? 

Secretary  Christopher.  It  will  be  a  difficult  negotiation.  I  hope 
it  will  be  effective  in  two  years,  but  we  have  a  distance  to  go  with 
the  other  countries  at  the  U.N.  It  is  a  very  strong  goal  of  ours.  I 
think  30.4  percent  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mentioned  new  posts  and  peacekeeping.  I  under- 
stand there  are  peacekeeping  operations  now  under  consideration 
for  Bosnia  and  also  for  Georgia.  Are  there  others  on  the  horizon? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal ones  at  the  present  time.  In  Georgia,  the  President  has  given 
an  indication  that  we  would  be  supportive  as  long  as  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  in  Georgia,  which  would  mean  the 
U.N.  would  be  going  in  to  keep  the  peace  and  not  make  it.  Also, 
it  would  depend  upon  our  ability  to  find  an  appropriate  funding 
mechanism. 

With  respect  to  Bosnia,  the  President's  position  has  not  changed. 
If  there  is  a  viable  agreement  entered  into  in  good  faith  between 
the  parties,  and  there  is  a  plan  for  implementing  it,  we  would  be 
prepared  to  join  NATO  in  its  implementation.  Unfortunately,  that 
is  a  ways  down  the  road.  That  agreement  does  not  exist. 
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Mr.  Smith.  But  the  kind  of  peacekeeping  you  are  talking  about 
is  much  different  than  Somalia,  is  that  true? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Those  countries  are  vastly  different.  We 
would  insist  on  a  firm  agreement  between  the  parties  before  we 
went  into  Bosnia. 

Mr.  Smith.  Are  you  not  anticipating  troops  on  the  ground  like  we 
did  in  Somalia? 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  might  anticipate  troops  on  the 
ground  if  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  parties  to  imple- 
ment the  agreement  between  them,  but  not  in  a  situation  where 
the  parties  were  still  fighting  as  they  are  in  Somalia. 

CHINA — MFN 

Mr.  SMITH.  You  mentioned  China,  which  I  agree  with  you  is  ter- 
ribly important.  Twenty  percent  of  the  world's  population,  huge  in- 
creases in  productivity  and  year  after  year  growing  in  importance. 
And  we  have  the  MFN  decision  coming  up.  You  said  the  end  of 
May? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  date  is  the  3rd  of 
June.  I  know  I  will  have  to  make  my  recommendation  by  about  the 
end  of  May. 

Mr.  SMITH.  And  what  happens  the  3rd  of  June  if  nothing  is  done? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  that  is  the  date  by  which  the 
President  has  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  extend  MFN  or  not  for 
another  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  see.  And  they  are  in  the  throes  of  change  and  lead- 
ership over  there.  The  possibility  is  that 

Secretary  Christopher.  Chairman  Deng  is  regarded  as  being  in 
ill  health.  I  think  he  is  85  years  old.  No  one  knows  when  the 
change  of  leadership  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  had  a  state  dinner,  I  assume.  Did  they  serve  rhi- 
noceros? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  declined  to  go  to  a 
state  dinner  because  I  didn't  think  it  was  consistent  with  the  atti- 
tudes being  expressed  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  remember  that  now.  We  were  served  rhinoceros 
when  we  were  there.  I  just  wondered  if  another  one  died  in  the  zoo 
since  we  were  there.  But  it  was  pretty  good,  tell  you  the  truth 
about  it. 

I  think  I  have  taken  five  minutes.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Rogers  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  fin- 
ish my  questions  in  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  good  to  see  you  back.  Welcome  back  to  the 
country.  I  understand  this  is  your  first  appearance  of  this  sort 
since  you  returned  from  China. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  returned  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Let  me  ask  you,  what  did  you  have  for  lunch  in 
Beijing? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Peking  duck. 

Mr.  Rogers.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  you  made  it  clear 
to  the  leaders  of  China  that  MFN  renewal  will  require  the  signifi- 
cant overall  progress  on  human  rights  set  forth  in  the  President's 
Executive  Order  last  May.  Could  you  briefly  tell  us  what  has  to 
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occur  on  human  rights  issues  in  China  before  the  administration 
would  recommend  MFN  renewal? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Executive  Order  sets 
forth  two  mandatory  categories  where  there  has  to  be  improve- 
ment. Prison  labor  is  one  of  the  mandatory  categories,  and  the 
other  mandatory  category  is  immigration.  On  both  of  those,  I  think 
there  has  been  solid  improvement. 

The  prison  labor  agreement  that  was  signed  when  I  was  there 
gives  us  the  kind  of  access  to  their  prisons  that  we  need.  There  are 
very  few  immigration  cases  still  pending,  and  I  expect  them  to  be 
resolved. 

There  are  other  categories  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  and 
where  there  has  to  be  significant  progress  overall.  Those  include 
ICRC  visits  to  the  prisons,  the  release  of  prisoners  of  conscience, 
the  agreement  of  the  Chinese  to  recognize  and  to  adhere  to  the  uni- 
versal declaration  of  human  rights  and  recognition  of  the  religious 
rights  of  the  people  of  Tibet.  I  think  a  primary  step  would  be  to 
meet  with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  to  begin  a  dialogue  with  the  Dalai 
Lama  about  recognition  of  the  religious  rights  of  the  people  of 
Tibet. 

Now,  it  is  in  those  categories  that  we  will  be  looking  for  signifi- 
cant improvement  overall.  Those  are  relatively  narrow,  discrete 
categories,  but  improvement  will  have  to  be  made  in  an  overall 
sense,  and  the  two  mandatory  ones  will  have  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  do  you  expect  that  significant  overall  progress 
will  take  place  before  the  date  of  the  renewal? 

Secretary  Christopher.  It  will  have  to  take  place  before  the  date 
of  renewal  or  I  won't  recommend  it. 

Mr.  Rogers,  I  forgot  one  category  that  I  mentioned  in  my  state- 
ment, and  that  is  a  stopping  of  the  jamming  of  VOA  or  ensuring 
that  the  VOA  signal  gets  through.  When  I  was  there,  they  said 
they  would  consider  information  that  we  provided  about  the  jam- 
ming of  VOA.  They  have  taken  the  position  up  to  now  that  VOA 
is  getting  through.  That  is  inconsistent  with  some  of  our  informa- 
tion, and  we  want  to  show  them  where  the  jamming  is  taking 
place. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Did  you  make  any  progress  on  any  of  these  items 
you  mentioned  during  your  visit  there? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  in  the  statement,  we 
made  progress  on  the  first  of  the  mandatory  categories.  That  is  the 
prison  labor.  We  made  some  progress  with  respect  to  the  VOA  jam- 
ming. The  initial  step  was  taken  there.  We  made  some  modest 
progress  on  the  release  of  dissidents  in  the  sense  they  gave  us  a 
listing  of  235  of  the  prisoners  of  conscience  in  eight  different  cat- 
egories, and  we  are  in  the  process  of  analyzing  that.  So  we  did 
modestly  narrow  the  difference  in  these  categories. 

One  of  the  striking  things  about  it,  Mr.  Rogers,  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese say  absolutely  we  will  not  discuss  human  rights,  then  they 
said  now  let's  discuss  human  rights.  That  is  what  they  did. 

You  see  these  statements  in  the  paper  that  are  rather  misleading 
about  how  the  Chinese  absolutely  stiffed  us.  Well,  they  stiffed  us 
verbally  and  then  turned  to  discussing  the  matters. 
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SOMALIA 


Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  let  me  switch  gears  quickly  on  a  couple  of 
other  items. 

Once  all  of  our  troops  leave  Somalia,  who  will  assume  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  our  mission  in  Mogadishu? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  will  be  protected  by  the  Marines. 
The  Defense  Department  plans  to  leave  a  small  group  of  about  50 
F.A.S.T.  Marines.  That  is  an  acronym  for  a  particular,  specially- 
trained  Marine  contingent.  It  will  be  a  small  number,  but  they  will 
be  in  a  protective  role. 

Mr.  Rogers.  And  you  feel  confident  that  will  be  sufficient  for 
their  protection? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  That  is  the  analysis  of  those  people  who 
are  responsible  for  protection.  Of  course,  there  will  be  probably 
about  20,000  United  Nations  troops  there  from  other  countries,  but 
we  will  be  sure  to  protect  our  people  or  they  won't  stay. 

PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  are  some  18  peacekeeping  missions  in  the 
world  at  this  moment,  with  four  or  five,  as  you  suggested,  that 
could  take  place  in  the  near  future. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  questioning  of  the  ability  of  the 
United  Nations'  command  and  control  structure  to  manage  any 
military  situation  somewhere  in  the  world,  much  less  18  simulta- 
neous operations.  We  have  seen  some  indications,  most  recently  in 
Bosnia. 

I  am  summarizing  a  story  that  appeared  in  the  Tuesday  issue  of 
The  Washington  Post,  which  you  may  not  have  had  a  chance  yet 
to  see.  An  episode  occurred  over  the  weekend  in  which  United  Na- 
tions officials  took  over  three  hours  to  authorize  NATO  air  strikes 
in  defense  of  U.N.  peacekeepers  under  fire  in  Bosnia.  Secretary  of 
Defense  William  J.  Perry  called  in  this  article,  quote,  for  a  more 
streamlined  command  authority  that  next  time  would  render  aid 
within  minutes.  The  French  had  to  wait  three  hours  before  their 
request  for  air  support  finally  was  approved  by  the  senior  U.N. 
envoy  in  the  region,  and  by  that  time  the  Serbs  had  ceased  firing 
and  left  the  area. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  a  U.S.  gunship  saw  the  attack. 
We  had  a  gunship  circling  the  area,  USC-130,  circling  the  area 
throughout  the  attack,  and  could  easily  have  responded  if  only  per- 
mission had  been  granted  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  gunship,  again  I  am  quoting  the  article,  saw  the  attack  and 
had  visually  spotted  the  guns  which  were  performing  the  attack 
and  could  easily  have  brought  them  under  fire.  Quoting  one  policy 
official  unnamed  in  the  report — and  I  quote  here — "If  I  am  the  fire 
department  and  I  tell  you  it  is  going  to  take  me  three  hours  to  get 
to  your  house,  I  think  the  homeowners  of  the  community  will  tell 
you  I  don't  have  a  fire  department." 

A  lot  of  us  have  a  good  deal  of  reservations  about  financing  any 
of  these  peacekeeping  operations  with  that  kind  of  ineptitude  in 
military  matters  and  the  command  and  control  structure.  Do  you 
have  any  thoughts  on  this? 
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Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Rogers,  that  delay  is  and  was  unac- 
ceptable. In  a  sense,  it  was  the  first  time  that  close  air  support  has 
been  called  in.  The  procedures  were  not  well  worked  out,  and  the 
delay  really  occurred  in  the  NATO  forces  getting  the  permission 
from  the  U.N.  to  launch  the  attack. 

That  won't  happen  again,  I  am  sure.  In  the  first  place,  this  was 
a  so-called  icebreaker  authority.  Under  the  NATO  operational  pro- 
visions, they  need  to  get  permission  from  the  United  Nations  for 
the  first  one  of  these  air  support  operations.  Subsequent  close-air- 
support  attacks  can  be  worked  out  by  the  commanders  on  the 
ground. 

I  agree  with  Secretary  Perry.  The  procedure  needs  to  be  stream- 
lined. But  I  think  we  are  in  a  position  to  improve  that  and  not 
have  such  delay  happen  again.  It  is  the  kind  of  experience  that 
should  not  be  repeated  and  won't  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  will  close  down  this  portion  of  my  question- 
ing. 

But  I  think  you  see  the  reservations  of  some  of  us  on  this  Sub- 
committee and  others  in  Congress  and,  more  importantly,  the  coun- 
try, committing  American  forces  to  those  kinds  of  peacekeeping  op- 
erations where  it  could  as  easily  have  been  American  boys  or  girls. 
In  this  case  it  was  the  French,  although  they  are  human  beings 
who  could  have  been  the  victims  of  ineptitude. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Let  me  just  say  two  or  three  things 
about  that,  Mr.  Rogers. 

If  United  States  command  forces  are  involved  in  that  kind  of  an 
enterprise,  there  will  be  either  a  United  States  or  a  NATO  com- 
mander. This  is  also  the  first  instance  in  which  you  had  a  situation 
where  NATO  was  working  with  the  United  Nations,  and  they  clear- 
ly had  some  problems  to  work  out  in  the  structure.  I  think  those 
problems  have  been  worked  out  now,  but  I  do  not  excuse  what  hap- 
pened there. 

I  think  you  are  quite  right,  although  there  is  some  need  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  the  first  time  NATO  has  been  carrying  out  a 
United  Nations  mandate.  We  need  to  learn  from  that  and  not  have 
that  kind  of  delay  in  the  future.  Those  people  need  to  respond  in 
minutes,  not  in  hours. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Mollohan. 

OPENING  U.S.  MARKETS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Secretary,  recently  we  had  Ambassador  Kantor  and  others 
testify  before  our  Subcommittee  about  efforts  to  open  up  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  exports  and  to  work  on  the  difficult  problems  of 
unfair  foreign  competition  in  whatever  form  it  takes.  I  am  wonder- 
ing to  what  extent  the  State  Department  is  working  to  open  U.S. 
markets  abroad  and  to  work  against  unfair  foreign  competition  in 
whatever  form  it  takes.  Also,  how  much  of  a  personal  priority  it  is 
for  you  and  how  are  you  coordinating  your  efforts  with  others  in 
the  Government  and  private  sector. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  promoting  global  economic  growth 
and  opening  markets  for  U.S.  exports  is  the  first  of  the  six  strategic 
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priorities  that  I  outlined  in  November  in  my  testimony  before  both 
Houses  and  which  I  indicated  again  here  today  is  our  top  priority. 
I  work  at  it  regularly. 

I  am  working  in  close  consultation  with  Ambassador  Kantor,  and 
actually  talked  to  him  early  this  morning,  about  a  market  access 
problem  we  are  working  on  together. 

My  trip  to  Japan  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  need  to  open  that  market.  I  made  a  speech  to  a  group  of  Japa- 
nese businessmen,  and  indicated  that  I  felt  they  had  not  kept  their 
agreement  under  the  framework  agreement  of  last  July,  and  they 
ought  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  all  around  the  world  it  has  a  very  high  priority  for  the 
Department  and  for  me  personally. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  coordinating  staffs  and  collocating  of- 
fices? How  are  you  attempting  to  be  more  efficient  in  those  efforts? 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  work  regularly  with  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  which  does  not  have  a  large  staff 
abroad.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  Commerce  Department  and 
their  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  who  are  collocated  at 
many  of  our  Embassies  and  Consulates.  They  work  under  the  Am- 
bassador. 

Actually,  we  are  working  in  close  harmony  and  close  harness 
with  them  now  because  there  were  some  tensions  between  the  op- 
erations of  the  two,  but  I  find  that  to  be  a  matter  of  the  past  now. 
They  are  working  in  very  close  harmony  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ambassador  abroad. 

PROMOTING  U.S.  MARKETS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Mollohan.  The  Ambassador  sounded  like  he  was  targeting 
geographic  areas  and  commercial  sectors.  Is  the  State  Department 
likewise  looking  at  this  issue  in  those  terms?  And,  if  so,  could  you 
talk  about  that  a  bit? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  we  are  certainly  targeting  those 
areas  where  countries  have  very  large  surpluses  within  their  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States,  such  as  Japan  and  China.  We 
also  are  targeting  those  countries  which  have  consistently  bad 
practices  where  open  market  trade  policies  are  concerned. 

The  President,  by  Executive  Order,  has  reinstated  Super  301 
which  will  require  the  Trade  Representative  by  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber to  indicate  countries  with  bad  trade  practices,  and  they  will  be 
subject  to  particular  restraints. 

I  think  we  are  focusing  on  overcoming  both  bad  practices  and 
bad  country  performances  by  working  in  close  harmony  with  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  and  with  the  Commerce  Department. 
Our  own  people  in  State's  Economics  bureau  also  play  a  supporting 
role. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Who  in  the  State  Department  has  responsibility 
for  this  mission? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Under  Secretary  Joan  Spero  heads  up 
that  mission,  supported  by  Assistant  Secretary  Dan  Tarullo,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 
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BUDGET  PRIORITIES 


Mr.  Mollohan.  Did  your  budget  request  reflect  any  change  in 
priorities  in  this  area? 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  chart  in  front  of  you  lists  promoting 
U.S.  prosperity  through  trade,  investment  and  employment  as  our 
first  budget  priority.  The  request  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  the  same 
budget  authority  as  in  the  preceding  year.  However,  it  does  build 
in  a  small  increase  in  the  Office  of  Trade  and  Development,  and 
it  is  in  that  category  that  we  emphasize  promotion  of  prosperity 
through  improved  trade. 

I  wish  those  increases  were  larger  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  targeting  certain  economic  sectors  in  the 
United  States  as  a  higher  priority  than  other  sectors? 

Secretary  Christopher.  When  I  go  abroad,  I  always  ask  what 
United  States  businesses  are  involved  in  making  bids  or  promoting 
their  exports,  and  I  try  to  be  helpful. 

For  instance,  in  Saudi  Arabia,  I  was  promoting  American  airline 
sales.  Fortunately,  that  promotion  which  was  worked  on  by  others 
came  out  well. 

I  regularly  try  to  find  out  what  American  companies  are  working 
on  when  I  go  abroad.  That  really  is  the  way  I  would  assess  what 
I  do  in  a  particular  country.  This  is  an  area  where  leadership  and 
visible  encouragement  can  have  a  major  multiplier  effect. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Good  afternoon. 

IMPLEMENTING  NAFTA 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Good  afternoon.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We 
know  this  is  a  budget  hearing  on  your  budget  proposal,  but  it  is 
not  often  we  get  the  chance  to  have  the  Secretary  in  front  of  us, 
so  I  hope  you  will  indulge  us  as  we  ask  some  policy  questions  here 
today. 

I  want  to  first  just  very  briefly  touch  on  the  issue  of  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement.  I  appreciate  the  work  of  your  De- 
partment and  working  very  closely  with  you  in  helping  to  approve 
NAFTA.  And  I  think  it  brings  about  the  removal  of  trade  barriers 
and  a  crucial  step  to  the  establishment  of  a  hemisphere-wide  free- 
trade  zone. 

But  there  are  still  other  barriers  that  exist,  and  increasingly  we 
are  finding,  as  we  try  to  implement  NAFTA,  that  businesses,  com- 
mercial enterprises,  find  some  of  the  barriers  that  exist  in  commer- 
cial law  and  customs  documentation.  And  I  am  just  wondering  if 
your  Department  acknowledges  the  importance  of  trying  to  achieve 
harmonization  of  commercial  law  and  documentation  and  what  ef- 
forts you  might  be  taking  in  that  regard. 

This  may  be  a  question  you  need  to  respond  to  me  on  later,  but 
I 
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Secretary  Christopher.  Could  I  do  that,  please?  I  certainly 
know,  in  a  general  sense,  that  we  do,  but  I  would  want  to  give  you 
some  more  specific  data  about  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Harmonization  of  commercial  law  and  customs  documentation  under 
NAFTA 


The  Department  of  State  and  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  have  raised  and  will  continue  to  raise  specific 
incidents  in  which  US  exporters  encounter  problems  stemming 
from  differences  in  commercial  law  and  customs  procedures.   The 
NAFTA  itself  recognizes  that  such  artificial  barriers  to  trade 
are  inconsistent  with  a  free  trade  agreement.   Where  problems 
have  not  been  resolved  by  the  agreement  itself,  the  three 
governments  have  established  a  number  of  permanent  committees 
and  working  groups  whose  task  is  to  harmonize  as  far  as 
possible  commercial  law  and  customs  documentation.   For 
example,  the  Committee  on  Trade  in  Goods  addresses  issues 
related  to  the  treatment  of  goods  by  the  Parties.   A  Working 
Grbup  on  Rules  of  Origin  and  a  customs  subgroup  will  monitor 
implementation  and  administration  of  NAFTA' s  customs,  rules  of 
origin  and  working  provisions.   The  Committee  on 
Standards-Related  Measures,  which  oversees  subcommittees  for 
land  transportation,  telecommunications,  automotive  standards 
and  textile  and  apparel  labelling,  works  on  making  standards 
compatible  and  reviews  their  affect  on  trade  among  the 
Parties.   Other  working  groups  will  explore  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  small  businesses  and  setting  agricultural 
grading  and  guality  standards. 
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Mr.  Kolbe.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  just  to  tell  you  about  one 
of  those,  which  is  the  National  Center  for  Interamerican  Free 
Trade,  which  was  established  two  years  ago,  really  in  anticipation 
of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  with  the  support 
of  your  Department.  And  I  think  it  is  really  setting  a  standard  for 
all  three  of  the  countries  and,  actually,  for  all  of  Latin  America 
today.  It  is  quickly  becoming  a  focal  point  for  harmonization.  So  I 
think  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  your  Department  would  want  to 
look  at. 

CHINA — MFN 

If  I  might,  since  those  bells  indicate  the  beginning  of  a  vote,  let 
me  just  very  quickly  turn  to  the  one  other  area. 

And  I  am  not  here,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  berate  you  with  regard  to 
the  China  policy.  For  heavens  sakes,  looking  at  the  press  clippings, 
you  have  got  enough  of  that.  You  don't  need  me  to  do  that.  But  I 
mean  that  in  all  sincerity,  because  I  am  here  to  support  you.  Along 
with  Congressman  Matsui,  who  cochaired  the  NAFTA  task  force 
with  me — I  am  cochairman  of  the  China  MFN  Task  Force  in  which 
we  try  to  separate  or  to  make  sure  that  the  United  States  remains 
engaged  in  a  firm  trade  relationship  with  China. 

But  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  at  the  moment,  this 
Administration  or  our  policy  is  headed  like  a  train  headed  for  a 
cliff,  and  I  don't  see  that  the  brakes  have  been  turned  on.  Our  fail- 
ure to  resolve  this,  to  engage  the  third  largest  economy  in  the 
world,  would  be  absolutely  devastating,  and  I  hope  you  would  agree 
with  that. 

I  would  like  to  just  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 

When  you  were  in  China,  did  you  deliver  the  letter  that  Ms. 
Pelosi  had  sent  to  you  and  the  President — signed,  I  think,  by  270- 
plus  Members  of  Congress?  Was  that  given  to  the  Chinese  leaders? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir,  it  was.  I  referred  to  it  in  at 
least  two  of  my  meetings. 

Mr.  Kolbe,  I  felt  good  about  being  in  China.  I  carried  out  the 
President's  policy  and  carried  out  a  policy  that  was  overwhelmingly 
supported  here  in  the  Congress.  That  is  my  job.  I  wanted  to 
present  that  policy  in  a  strong  way,  and  I  did. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Well,  I  appreciate  that.  Obviously,  I  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  that  letter. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  a  hypothetical  question.  I  am  not  trying  to 
put  you  on  the  spot.  But  what  would  have  been  your  reaction  if  you 
had  been  sitting  in  a  meeting  with  President  Clinton  and  let's  say 
Prime  Minister  Hosokawa  and  the  Prime  Minister  delivered  to  the 
President  a  letter  signed  by  300  members  of  the  Diet  saying  if  we 
didn't  change  our  trade  policies  with  regard  to  Japan  there  would 
be  retaliation  in  trade  matters  against  the  United  States? 

I  don't  know.  I  have  a  feeling  I  know  the  kind  of  reaction  I  would 
have  and  I  think  most  Americans  would  have  to  that.  You  surely 
must  have  expected  that  kind  of  reaction  from  the  Chinese. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  thought  they  deserved  to  know  the 
strength  of  support  for  the  policy  that  I  was  presenting. 

You  know,  there  were  some  mixed  signals  sent  in  the  past,  and 
I  wanted  the  Chinese  to  know — and  I  understand  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view — that  I  was  not  presenting  a  view  that  was 
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simply  that  of  a  narrow  band  of  opinion  in  the  United  States  or 
just  of  the  Administration.  It  is  a  view  that  I  think  came  from  the 
Congress  in  1992.  The  Executive  Order  was  built  on  congressional 
attitudes  in  1992,  and  it  was  reinforced  this  year  by  these  275  sig- 
natures and  by  the  vote  in  the  Senate. 

I  simply  put  that  before  the  Chinese  as  a  way  to  indicate  to  them 
that  I  thought  they  ought  to  take  us  seriously. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  won't  go  into  any  of  the  details.  You 
and  I  both  know  that  the  policy,  the  Executive  Order  that  you  re- 
ferred to  built  on  the  congressional  action  in  1992,  was  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  different  administration  in  office.  And  this  Con- 
gress could  safely  take  a  different  approach  at  that  time,  knowing 
that  the  outcome  would  be  different.  Now  the  situation  is  reversed. 

But  let  me  ask  a  question.  You  said  you  would  have  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  President  by  the  end  of  May.  Does  that 
mean  you  would  anticipate  making  your  recommendation  right 
about  at  that  time,  not  until  the  end,  or  communicating  to  Con- 
gress your  view  of  what  we  should  be  doing  until  May? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  I  ought  to  wait  and  see  how 
much  progress  the  Chinese  make.  I  don't  want  to  give  you  a  precise 
timetable,  but  certainly  that  judgment  shouldn't  be  made  here 
today.  It  ought  to  be  made  closer  to  the  deadline  so  the  Chinese 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  progress  called  for. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  My  only  other  comment,  Mr.  Secretary,  before  I  yield 
my  time,  would  be  to  try  to  urge  you  as  much  as  possible,  regard- 
less of  what  your  recommendation  is,  at  least  if  the  recommenda- 
tion is  going  to  try  to  be  to  maintain  some  engagement  with  China, 
that  you  try  to  make  it  closer  to  March  17th  than  it  is  to  May  30th, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  this  is  going  to  be  a  very  difficult  proc- 
ess. 

If  this  Administration  does  not  lead  in  this  policy  issue,  if  it  lets 
it  drift  until  May  30th,  I  guarantee  you  we  will  have  real  problem 
on  our  hand,  and  I  just  urge  the  Administration  to  make  a  decision 
and  to  communicate  it  to  Congress.  We  want  to  help  you. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Thank  you.  We  will  certainly  consult 
closely  with  Congress  because,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  difficult  decision. 
We  are  carrying  out  policy  that  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Moran. 

Mr.  Moran  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  go  and 
vote  after  you. 

I  have  three  areas  that  I  would  like  to  focus  on,  just  to  give  the 
staff  a  little  preparation  time  there.  One  is  the  treatment  of  the 
Hmong  people  of  Laos.  Second  is  Bosnia  and  our  future  plans  with 
regard  to  trade  status  and  so  on.  And  then  a  third  is  our  relation- 
ship with  the  United  Nations  and  our  support  of  it. 

HMONG  PEOPLE 

With  regard  to  the  Hmong  people,  you  know,  throughout  his- 
tory— and  you  very  well  know  this — countries  have  exploited  ethnic 
minorities  for  their  own  purposes  and  then  oftentimes,  too  often, 
have  turned  their  back  on  those  minorities,  causing  them  to  be 
slaughtered,  really. 
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It  certainly  happened  in  the  case  of  Russia's  use  of  Armenians 
who  were  subsequently  massacred  by  Turks.  It  happened  with  our 
use  of  the  Kurds  in  Iran  and  caused  massacres  in  that  way.  There 
are  any  number  of  examples. 

But  the  most  recent  one  may  be  our  turning  our  back  on  the 
Hmong  people  of  Laos.  As  you  know,  they  are  highland  people. 
They  have  always  been  in  conflict  with  the  lowland  people  of  Laos. 
In  the  1960s,  we  dropped  into  the  Hmong  territories,  mostly  CIA 
people,  and  we  recruited  them  for  guns  and  money  and  promises 
of  rice  and  so  on. 

And  about  60  percent  of  them  proceeded  to  be  enlisted  by  the 
United  States.  They  were  very  important  in  the  conduct  of  the  Vi- 
etnamese war  and,  of  course,  against  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Well,  then  we  pretty  well  abandoned  them.  We  had  a  policy  that 
was  sympathetic  to  them  with  regard  to  refugee  status  and  repatri- 
ation, but  most  of  them  were  still  in  refugee  camps  in  Thailand. 
They  have  not  been  particularly  well-treated  in  those  refugee 
camps,  maybe  because  there  have  been  so  many  of  them  crammed 
together,  but  now  it  appears  that,  because  of  our  interest  in  per- 
haps the  natural  resources  in  Laos,  that  we  seem  to  be  relaxing  our 
policy. 

There  have  been  statements  recently  that  would  indicate  that 
our  support  for  the  Hmong  people  is  weak,  and  really  there  seems 
to  be  a  policy  of  abandonment.  It  has  been  difficult  for  many  of 
them  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

I  know  one  of  the  problems  is  that  opium  is  part  of  the  culture 
oftentimes  because  it  is  so  prevalent  in  the  highlands. 

But  I  would  like  a  policy  statement  from  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  with 
regard  to  our  treatment  of  the  Hmong  people  and  what  residual  re- 
sponsibility do  we  accept  for  our  exploitation  of  them  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Moran,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
reply  to  you  more  fully  on  that,  but  let  me  say  what  I  now  know. 
I  remember  that  a  number  of  them  immigrated  to  the  United 
States.  Favorable  conditions  permitted  their  entry,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  Hmong  settlements  around  the  United  States,  including 
some  in  Southern  California  where  I  come  from. 

I  also  know  that  the  United  States  has  taken  a  strong  position 
with  respect  to  the  human  rights  of  the  Hmong  people.  I  do  not 
think  that  position  has  changed,  nor  should  it  change. 

Whether  we  are  doing  anything  more  for  them,  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  respond  to  you  in  writing  Mr.  Moran.  I  have  a  lot  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  Hmong  people.  They  are  a  minority  group  and  are 
very  gentle  people,  and  they  have  been  dealt  with  very  harshly.  If 
there  is  more  for  me  to  say,  I  certainly  will,  but  at  the  present  time 
I  know  of  very  strong  demarches  we  have  made  for  the  protection 
of  their  human  rights.  If  there  are  violations,  I  would  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  further  into  that. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  appreciate  your  sympathetic  attitude,  and  I  do 
think  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  get  a  clear  policy  on  the 
record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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POLICY  ON  HMONG 

The  United  States  has  long  recognized  its  responsibility  to 
assure  that  Hmong  refugees  and  asylum  seekers  are  fairly 
treated  and  given  appropriate  benefits  under  U.S.  law.   Since 
the  end  of  our  military  involvement  in  Indochina,  we  have 
assisted  and  resettled  large  numbers  of  Hmong  who  crossed  into 
Thailand.   Since  1975,  200,000  Lao  have  been  resettled  in  the 
U.S.,  including  106,000  Highland  Lao  (mainly  Hmong)  and  94,000 
Lowland  Lao.   During  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  just  under 
7,000  Highland  Lao  came  to  the  United  States  each  year,  and  we 
expect  a  similar  number  in  FY  94.   Tentative  plans  call  for  the 
admission  of  all  currently  qualified  applicants  in  FY  1995.   We 
estimate  this  will  be  up  to  7,000  people.   In  addition  to 
resettlement,  since  1980  more  than  16,000  Lao/Hmong  have 
repatriated  from  Thailand.   UNHCR  has  noted  that  in  1993  more 
Hmong  (2,052,  including  809  not  recognized  as  refugees) 
repatriated  than  in  all  previous  years  combined. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  for 
Indochinese  Refugees  in  1989  (CPA) ,  the  United  States  has 
contributed  significant  funding  to  the  annual  appeals  of  UNHCR 
for  assistance  to  Laotians  as  well  as  to  Vietnamese.   In 
FY  1992,  we  earmarked  $2  million  to  UNHCR  for  use  in  programs 
to  assist  Lao/Hmong  repatriation,  including  reintegration 
assistance  in  Laos.   Of  this  amount,  $1.5  million  was  mandated 
by  Congress  to  be  spent  through  non-governmental  organizations 
for  assistance  to  Hmong  repatriates.   Our  most  recent 
assistance  is  a  $700,000  contribution  to  the  International 
Organization  for  Migration  (IOM)  for  site  enhancement  projects 
in  Laos  for  returning  Hmong. 

While  the  United  States  continues  to  resettle  Hmong  and  to 
assist  those  who  repatriate,  we  recognize  that  there  is  now  a 
maturing  political  relationship  between  Thailand  and  Laos,  and 
our  own  developing  cooperative  relationships  with  Laos. 
Thailand  and  Laos  are  working  closely  together  to  try  to 
resolve  past  differences,  which  were  exacerbated  by  the 
presence  along  the  border  of  large  Hmong  refugee  populations 
that  provided  material  support  to  Hmong  insurgents  carrying  out 
operations  against  Lao  targets. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Thai  Government  has  closed 
the  two  main  camps  that  housed  Hmong  asylum  seekers.   Since  the 
majority  of  Hmong  in  Thai  camps  were  eligible  for  resettlement 
in  the  U.S.,  but  had  chosen  not  to  pursue  this  option,  the  Thai 
Government  directed  that  the  Hmong  had  to  choose  between 
resettlement  or  return  to  Laos.   Those  choosing  repatriation 
have  been  sent  to  Napho  camp;  those  choosing  resettlement  went 
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to  Phanat  Nikhom  for  processing.   Of  the  approximately  18,000 
Hmong  currently  in  camps  in  Thailand  (11,000  in  Napho  and  7,000 
in  Phanat  Nikhom),  fewer  than  2,000  have  been  screened  out, 
that  is,  found  ineligible  for  refugee  status,  and  must  return 
to  Laos.   The  vast  majority  have  a  choice  of  where  they  want  to 
go,  and  many  of  those  who  have  this  choice  have  chosen  to 
return  to  Laos. 

Hmong  repatriation  to  Laos  is  carried  out  on  the  basis  of 
tripartite  agreements  among  UNHCR  and  the  Governments  of 
Thailand  and  Laos.   The  Tripartite  meeting  held  in  Luang 
Prabang,  Laos  in  1991  established  that  repatriation  would  not 
involve  the  use  of  force.   UNHCR  manages  the  repatriation 
process  and  assists  and  monitors  the  safety  of  those  who  return. 

The  United  States  believes  that  qualified  Hmong  should  have 
the  option  of  repatriation  or  resettlement,  and  we  will  support 
them  in  either  choice.   All  available,  verifiable  evidence  of 
which  we  are  aware  indicates  that  Hmong  are  not  forced  to 
return  to  Laos,  and  when  they  return  they  are  not  persecuted  by 
the  Lao  Government.   We  stand  ready  to  investigate  information 
to  the  contrary,  as  long  as  it  is  based  on  credible  facts.   We 
are  confident  that  a  U.S.  policy  of  support  for  the  choices 
made  by  the  Hmong  is  in  their  interest  and,  therefore,  in  the 
interest  of  meeting  our  responsibilities  as  a  nation  to  help 
those  who  helped  us. 
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Mr.  Moran.  There  is  only  five  minutes  left  in  this  vote.  I  am 
going  to  go  vote  and  let  Mr.  Skaggs  take  over,  even  if  you  have  to 
filibuster  for  a  while,  Dave.  But  I  am  sure  you  have  a  lot  of  suffi- 
cient, probative  questions  to  keep  the  Secretary  busy  until  the  rest 
of  the  committee  returns. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  promise  not  to  leave,  Mr.  Moran.  I  will 
sit  here. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [presiding].  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Secretary.  Happy 
St.  Patrick's  day. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you. 

COSTS  OF  CLASSIFICATION  AND  SECURITY  MEASURES 

Mr.  Skaggs.  We  are  doing  a  kind  of  tag  team.  I  will  not  take 
long  because  I  have  to  resume  the  chair  here  when  this  vote  is 
over. 

I  wanted  to  remind  you  or  perhaps  recall  for  you  a  provision  that 
was  in  the  bill  funding  the  Department  this  year  which  asks  that 
your  Department,  as  well  as  several  others,  submit  a  report  by  the 
end  of  the  month  concerning  costs  of  classification  and  security 
measures  in  the  Department  and  your  suggestions  for  how  we 
might  save  some  money  there.  It  really  works  in  parallel  with  the 
Jeff  Smith  Commission  that  recently  reported  to  the  DCI  and  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  I  hope  your  Department  is  close  to  comple- 
tion of  its  submission  on  that. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  sure  we  will  submit  it  on  time,  Mr. 
Skaggs,  especially  since  you  reminded  us. 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you. 

Since  the  recent  developments  at  least  in  our  economic  relation- 
ship with  Vietnam,  I  would  like  also  to  get  your  view  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  United  States  taking  a  somewhat  more  insistent 
position  with  respect  to  human  rights  and  democratization  in  Viet- 
nam. I  know  there  have  been  statements  from  the  Administration 
about  this  and  references  to  the  prospects  for  some  joint  discus- 
sions with  the  Vietnamese  government.  Have  those  begun  or  at 
what  stage  are  the  preparations  in? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  Mr.  Skaggs.  As  you  know,  the 
President  recently  ordered  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  against  trade 
with  Vietnam,  and  at  the  same  time  he  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  liaison  office  in  Vietnam,  which  is  now  being  planned. 
Discussions  are  going  forward  with  respect  to  that  liaison  office. 
That  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  be  more  effective  in  our  diplo- 
macy with  Vietnam  than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

I  can  also  tell  you  that  there  was  a  meeting  in  New  York  because 
of  the  presence  of  Vietnamese  representatives  that  discussed 
human  rights. 

If  we  are  going  to  move  forward  in  our  relationship  with  them 
to  a  more  normal  relationship,  it  is  clear  that  two  things  will  hap- 
pen in  the  field  of  human  rights:  First,  we  must  have  opportunities 
to  be  more  effective  with  respect  to  our  representations  on  human 
rights;  and,  second,  I  think  that,  for  the  relationship  to  come  to  its 
full  normalization  and  full  flower,  we  will  have  to  see  some  im- 
provement on  human  rights. 
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In  another  important  area,  Vietnam  has  made  enough  progress 
in  what  they  have  done  on  POWs  and  MIAs  to  have  justified  the 
President's  action,  and  that  is  going  to  be  the  primary  determinant 
as  to  whether  we  will  take  further  action. 

But  I  would  reiterate  that  we  will  never  have  a  fully  normal  rela- 
tionship with  them  until  they  make  improvements  in  their  human 
rights  treatment.  We  will  have  more  opportunities  to  bring  this  to 
their  attention  as  we  have  a  more  fully  developed  relationship.  A 
liaison  office  in  Hanoi  can  help. 

At  the  present  time,  we  only  have  three  diplomats  there,  and 
they  are  soley  engaged  on  the  POW  and  MIA  matters,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  personnel  who  come  to  that  country  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  If  I  may,  let  me  mention  that  Mr.  Peterson,  Mr. 
Gilchrest  and  I  and  several  of  our  colleagues  have  a  resolution  that 
is  pending  before  Mr.  Ackerman's  subcommittee.  The  bill  urges  a 
somewhat  higher  profile  in  this  area  with  respect  to  United  States 
policy,  and  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  the  Department's  view.  Al- 
though it  is  a  resolution  of  Congress  and  I  know  it  doesn't  bind  the 
Administration,  I  don't  think  we  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
be  viewed  as  counterproductive  to  Administration  goals. 

So  if  I  could  ask  you  to  get  us  the  Department's  thoughts  on 
that,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  Mr.  Skaggs,  what  do  you  mean  by  high- 
er profile?  You  mean  something  beyond  a  liaison  office? 

Mr.  Skaggs.  No,  not  our  diplomatic  presence  but  the  ingredients 
of  human  rights  and  democratization  progress,  to  have  a  higher 
profile  in  our  agenda  with  Vietnam. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  we  will  certainly  get  you  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Sense  of  the  Congress-Vietnam 

The  Administration  shares  your  overall  voncerns,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy  does 
not  comment  on  Sense  of  the  Congress  resolutions  like  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
152.  Our  policy  towards  Vietnam  focuses  on  achieiving  the  fullest  polsible  account- 
ing for  our  POW-MITs,  and  on  encouraging  respect  for  basic  human  righs,  and  the 
rule  of  law.  We  are  working,  in  what  we  believe  is  the  most  effective  way,  to  attain 
these  ends. 

CUBA 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Given  our  recent  national  position  having  to  do  with 
the  contribution  that  improved  economic  relations  can  have  in 
other  dimensions,  the  relationship  with  Vietnam,  with  China  and 
to  some  degree  also  in  our  discussions  around  the  NAFTA  vote 
with  respect  to  Mexico,  it  strikes  me  that  our  position  relative  to 
Cuba  is  somewhat  anomalous.  This  appears  so  at  least  as  it  per- 
tains to  questions  of  travel  and  information  exchange,  given  that 
this  is  a  time  when  the  world  is  otherwise  more  receptive  to  a  freer 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas. 

Would  it  not  be  in  our  interest  to  encourage  a  fuller  debate  and 
progressive  outcome  of  political  change  in  Cuba  to  have  a  greater 
flow  of  information  and  ideas  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Skaggs,  we  are  operating  pursuant 
to  the  Cuban  Democracy  Act  which  does  provide  for  some  increased 
and   enhanced    communications,    especially    in    the   telecommuni- 
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cations  field.  I  think  the  increased  contacts  that  are  authorized  by 
that  statute  are  ones  that  we  ought  to  exploit  fully. 

The  question  of  moving  beyond  that  is  something  that  we  will 
have  to  work  on  in  close  conjunction  with  Congress.  Our  policy  still 
is,  as  reflected  by  that  act,  that  there  are  certain  premiums  on  iso- 
lating Cuba  as  a  way  to  accomplish  a  change  in  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  understand  that  is  a  debatable  point,  but  the  Cuban  De- 
mocracy Act  was  overwhelmingly  passed  in  the  Congress  and  still 
provides  the  context  of  our  policies. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  So  that  would  be  the  reason  that  Cuba  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  recent  interagency  review's  recommendation  in 
this  area? 

Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  correct. 

ELECTIONS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  Skaggs.  It  was  deference  to  that  recent  act  up  here? 

One  other  thing — and  you  may  want  to  supplement  whatever 
comments  you  make  this  afternoon  for  the  record — I  have  received 
some  comments  from  people  at  home  who  are  concerned  about  the 
election  Sunday  in  Salvador  and  reports  of  some  serious  develop- 
ments, suggesting  that  the  fairness  and  participation  in  those  elec- 
tions may  be  somewhat  compromised  by  problems  with  applications 
being  rejected,  polling  sites  moved  and  some  other  considerations. 

If  you  have  any  information  that  you  would  like  to  share  with 
us  about  that  and  what  the  Administration  is  doing  to  ensure  that 
those  elections  are  conducted  properly,  I  would  be  grateful  if  you 
put  something  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Skaggs.  I 
will. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Elections  in  El  Salvador 

The  elections  were  an  overall  success.  None  of  the  hundreds  of  international  ob- 
servers, including  those  from  the  United  Nations  (UN)  and  the  U.S.  Congress,  re- 
ported evidence  of  fraud  or  intimidation.  A  vigorous  and  open  political  campaign 
was  carried  out. 

There  were,  however,  disappointments.  Organizing  the  election  was  a  large  and 
difficult  task  that  would  tax  the  resources  of  any  nation,  especially  one  emerging 
from  a  long  civil  conflict.  Numerous  administrative  and  logistical  problems  miti- 
gated against  a  higher  voter  turnout.  The  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  to  El 
Salvador,  ONUSAL,  is  working  with  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal  (TSE),  with 
our  full  support,  to  rectify  these  problems  before  the  April  24  runoff. 

The  TSE  President  has  said  there  is  agreement:  (a)  to  seek  legislative  authority 
to  re-open  the  period  for  distribution  of  voter  cards  (carnets);  (b)  to  select  poll  offi- 
cials in  advance  to  avoid  delays  in  the  opening  of  the  polls;  and  (c)  to  improve  trans- 
portation for  voters.  AID  is  providing  technical  assistance  to  the  TSE's  efforts  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  of  the  first  round,  including  delivery  of  voter  cards  and  update 
of  the  electoral  registry.  We  are  also  discussing  transportation  needs  with  the  TSE 
and  the  parties. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  that  prior  to  the  election,  things 
looked  quite  good.  The  registration  process  went  well.  There  was  a 
very  good  spirit  and  attitude.  I  have  seen  some  press  reports  bear- 
ing out  your  comments.  I  do  not  have  any  reporting  from  our  Em- 
bassy on  that  subject  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  when  we  get  that  re- 
porting, I  will  make  sure  it  is  summarized  for  you. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  Very  good.  We  appreciate  your  willingness  to  stick 
around.  I  think  other  Members  of  the  committee  will  be  returning 
after  this  vote. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  will  just  wait,  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  We  will  be  in  recess  until  they  return. 

Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Smith  [presiding].  Okay,  go  ahead  and  finish. 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  I  continue? 

Mr.  Smith.  Go  ahead. 

BOSNIA 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  get  into  Bosnia  a  bit.  You 
know,  Admiral  Borda,  in  the  very  early  part  of  that  conflict  when 
Dubrovnik  was  being  shelled,  recommended  that  we  take  action 
there  because  it  was  pure  aggression  on  the  part  of  Serbia,  even 
then  they  had  been  talking  about  ethnic  cleansing. 

Let  me  first  ask  you,  in  retrospect,  if  you  feel  that  peace  would 
have  been  more  quickly  achieved  and  that  our  policies  would  have 
been  better  served  had  we  taken  initiative  at  that  point  and  re- 
sponded to  Admiral  Border's  recommendation. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  stability  now,  we  nevertheless  have 
seen  two  million  people  displaced  and  about  200,000  people  killed, 
about  30,000  women  raped.  And,  of  course,  the  treatment  by  the 
Serbs  of  Bosnian  captives  has  been  so  depraved  that  it  can  really 
only  be  compared  to  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Nazis  in 
World  War  II.  I  have  seen  some  eyewitness  testimony,  and  it  is  so 
sickening  that  it  can't  be  even  discussed  in  public. 

But,  rather  than  go  on  any  longer — I  was  trying  to  give  you  a 
few  minutes  to  consider  the  initial  question,  but  I  think  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  get  your  response. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes.  I  believe  the  problem  could  have 
been  addressed  much  more  effectively  in  1992  when  it  first  arose. 
Hindsight  is  always  perfect  on  these  things,  but  you  had  aggression 
there  at  an  early  stage  where,  if  it  had  been  aggressively  attacked 
at  that  time,  it  might  have  been  stopped. 

In  particular,  I  think  there  was  an  opportunity  to  address  it 
when  it  was  still  primarily  a  cross-border  aggression.  By  1993,  the 
Serbs  were  rather  interwoven  into  Bosnia,  and  the  ways  to  attack 
the  issue  became  so  much  more  difficult  as  we  have  seen  now  in 
Bosnia. 

Finally,  in  Sarajevo,  under  our  leadership,  NATO  recently  was 
able  to  find  a  way  to  address  a  particular  problem  in  a  confined 
area  and  to  make  an  ultimatum  stick.  Clearly,  looking  back  on  it, 
I  think  the  prior  administration  probably  wishes  that  it  had  taken 
some  action  when  the  aggression  first  began. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  Moran.  I  hope  they  do.  One  further  question,  if  I  might. 

When  you  talk  to  some  of  the  people  coming  back  from  Somalia, 
many  of  them  hold  the  United  Nations  primarily  responsible  for 
the  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  Somalia.  I  won't  go  into  that,  but 
it  does  relate  to  the  situation  in  Bosnia.  We  relied  upon  the  United 
Nations. 
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General  MacKensie  was  clearly  showing  preferential  treatment 
towards  Serbia.  He  came  back  here  and  suggested  that  it  was  only 
a  civil  war  between  two  serial  killers,  discounting  the  fact  that  the 
arms  embargo  was  only  effectively  applied  to  Bosnians.  And  really 
his  testimony  was  influential,  and  I  think  it  was  extremely  mis- 
leading. He  went  on  to  become  a  world  spokesperson  for 
SERBNET. 

Things  changed  when  General  Rose  took  over,  but  I  would  hope 
we  might  have  learned  something  from  our  experience  in  reliance 
upon  the  United  Nations  leadership.  It  certainly,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  raises  a  great  deal  of  questions  as  to  the  credibility  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  policy  that  you  continue  to  espouse 
that  we  want  to  rely  upon  them  wherever  possible  because  it 
means  we  won't  have  to  commit  as  many  American  lives  nor  per- 
haps be  held  as  accountable  for  policies  that  we  choose  to  imple- 
ment. 

But  I  would  like  for  you  to  address  that  question  with  regard  to 
our  relationship  and  growing  dependence  upon  the  United  Nations. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  first,  Mr.  Moran,  I  want  to  say 
that  our  dependence  on  the  U.N.  is  in  a  relatively  limited  area 
when  circumstances  exist  where  we  think  that  the  job  will  be  done 
better  if  we  share  the  burdens  and  share  the  costs.  It  is  not,  by  any 
means,  a  prescription  for  all  situations.  In  many  situations,  we  will 
feel  if  it  is  better  done  unilaterally  or  better  done  in  conjunction 
with  NATO. 

But  I  think  it  is  only  fair  of  the  United  Nations  to  call  attention 
to  the  success  stories  as  well  as  to  those  areas  where  there  were 
failures. 

When  I  was  in  Japan  last  week,  I  attended  a  pledging  conference 
for  Cambodia,  which  is  a  major  United  Nations  success.  It  was  an 
outstanding  operation.  I  would  note  that  it  was  headed  by  the  same 
person  who  is  now  representing  the  United  Nations  in  Bosnia. 

I  think  the  United  Nations,  generally  speaking,  was  successful  in 
El  Salvador  as  well.  There  are  United  Nations  operations  that 
work,  and  there  are  some  that  fall  far  short. 

In  Bosnia,  I  think  one  of  the  principal  problems,  Mr.  Moran, 
without  getting  too  philosophical  about  this,  is  that  they  were  try- 
ing to  work  in  a  "Chapter  Seven"  situation  using  old  "Chapter  Six" 
rules  of  engagement.  General  Rose  has  been  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
because  he  has  come  in  and  been  much  more  aggressive,  willing  to 
emphasize  the  need  to  not  just  try  to  persuade  but  to  use  some 
muscle  in  order  to  accomplish  the  things  that  need  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  United  Nations  is  clearly  learning  as  it  goes  along.  The  com- 
mand and  control  situation  from  New  York  has  been  very  flawed. 
President  Clinton  called  attention  to  that  in  his  speech  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  last  year  in  September.  The  United  Nations  is  doing  a 
better  job  now.  I  think  they  have  an  around-the-clock  command 
center  in  the  United  Nations,  but  it  is  certainly  an  operation  that 
has  grown  well  beyond  what  was  planned. 

Part  of  that  is  the  reason  that  the  world  comes  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. When  a  problem  arises,  the  immediate  response  is,  let's  go 
to  the  United  Nations  and  try  to  get  them  to  take  care  of  this  prob- 
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lem.  We  see  that  right  now  in  Angola.  We  see  it  elsewhere  in  Afri- 
ca. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  a  lot  of  hard  questions,  and  we  can't  vest 
too  much  of  our  faith  and  confidence  in  the  United  Nations,  espe- 
cially until  they  take  some  of  their  reforms  in  their  operations 
which  are  necessary  and  which  the  United  States  has  called  for. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Taylor. 

EMBARGO  IN  HAITI 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Secretary. 

A  lot  of  folks  in  my  area  do  missionary  work  in  Haiti,  and  they 
tell  me  that  our  policy  there,  our  embargo,  is  doing  far  more  dam- 
age to  the  ordinary  people  than  it  is  to  the  leaders.  The  gasoline 
shortage,  for  example,  is  a  particular  hardship.  The  leaders  can  get 
it  through  the  black  market  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the  people 
really  suffer.  The  leaders  can  use  the  black  market  many  times  as 
a  tool  over  the  ordinary  person. 

Are  we  reassessing  our  embargo  in  Haiti?  Have  we  given  any 
thought  to  that?  It  seems  like  it  is  really  not  bearing  too  much 
fruit,  but  I  would  like  your  comments. 

Secretary  Christopher.  We  are  certainly  concerned  about  the  ef- 
fect of  the  embargo  upon  the  people  of  Haiti.  One  of  the  problems 
with  sanctions  are  the  unintended  consequences,  sometimes  on 
countries  adjacent  to  the  country  where  you  have  the  embargo,  and 
other  times  on  people  within  the  country. 

Mr.  Taylor,  I  understand  your  comment  very  well.  Frequently,  it 
is  the  wealthiest  people  who  find  ways  around  the  sanctions,  and 
the  poor  people  suffer  from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sanctions  are  one  of  the  few  tools  that 
we  have  to  try  to  restore  democracy  there,  to  restore  President 
Aristide,  and  I  think  they  are  having  some  effect  on  the  commercial 
class  and  on  the  military  in  Haiti.  We  need  to  continue  to  probe 
and  see  if  we  can  find  the  right  formula  to  accomplish  a  restoration 
of  democracy  there. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  been  reluctant  to  put  on  more 
severe  sanctions  is  the  very  one  you  mentioned,  because  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  sanctions.  As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  want- 
ed to  try  to  match  tougher  sanctions  with  a  political  solution  that 
might  ultimately  provide  for  the  return  of  President  Aristide  and 
the  restoration  of  democracy,  but  it  is  a  very  tough  situation,  and 
I  really  understand  your  point  very  well  about  the  sanctions  oper- 
ating harshly  on  the  poor  people  of  Haiti. 

MISSILES  IN  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  a  couple  of  other  areas  I  would  like  to  talk 
about. 

I  noticed  in  the  March  21st,  Newsweek  an  article  talking  about 
the  Administration's  substantial  concern  with  long-range  missiles 
in  North  Korea,  those  with  a  range  of  2,000  miles.  It  appears  that 
these  missiles  are  very  much  like  the  so-called  east  wind  inter- 
mediate-range missiles  from  China. 

I  know  the  Administration  said  that — I  think  it  was  November 
7th — we  would  not  allow  nuclear  weapons  in  North  Korea.  I  think 
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we  have  probably  backed  down  from  that  position.  But  what  if  we 
see  China  working  to  extend  long-range  missiles  to  the  North  Kore- 
ans, and  we  see  the  North  Koreans  continuing  to  develop  nuclear 
capability?  What  is  going  to  be  our  position  or  what  is  our  thought? 

Maybe  we  can  talk  about  that  in  two  parts.  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  to  slow  the  Chinese  assistance  to  the  North  Koreans  in  the 
military  area? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  the  Chinese  are  as  concerned  in 
as  many  ways  as  we  are  about  the  development  of  nuclear  capabil- 
ity in  North  Korea.  North  Korea  is  trying  to  develop  some  longer- 
range  missiles.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  intelligence  matters  in  this 
area,  but  there  are  some  reports  of  developments  of  missiles  there. 
At  the  present  time,  I  think  Chinese  officials  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  development  of  North  Korea's  nuclear  capability.  As  you 
know,  the  Chinese  supported  our  resolution  in  the  U.N.  with  re- 
spect to  North  Korea.  I  would  be  very  concerned  if  the  Chinese 
were  furnishing  long-range  missiles  to  North  Korea,  but  I  don't 
have  any  information  to  that  effect  before  me  now. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  presume  intelligence  agencies  are  watching  it 
closely.  Are  you  discussing  this  with  them? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes.  Our  intelligence  agencies  are 
watching  North  Korea  very  closely  now  as  a  high  priority.  As  I  am 
sure  you  understand,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  talk  more  about  that 
here. 

GLOBAL  ENVIRONMENT  FACILITY 

Mr.  Taylor.  Certainly. 

I  have  one  more  question  in  the  area  of  the  environment.  I  know 
the  Administration  has  stated  its  strong  support  for  a  $3.9  billion 
global  environmental  facility  that  was  agreed  to  in  the  1992  U.N. 
Earth  Summit  in  Rio.  We  have  committed  to  be  a  major  donor,  I 
believe.  The  World  Bank  would  funnel  this  money  to  Third  World 
governments  to  protect  their  so-called  "biodiversity."  Has  the  Ad- 
ministration committed  a  specific  dollar  amount  to  this  fund  yet? 
And  can  you  tell  us  if  we  will  be  committing  more  dollars  to  that 
fund? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Taylor,  I  do  not  know  right  now 
what  kind  of  detailed  financial  commitment  we  have  made  to  that. 
I  know  that  in  New  York  this  year  we  did  commit  to  going  ahead 
with  the  biodiversity  treaty  and  being  part  of  that  regime.  May  I 
submit  to  you  and  for  the  record  information  about  the  dollar  as- 
pects of  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Certainly.  That  would  be  fine.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

U.S.  Contributions  to  the  Global  Environment  Facility 

U.S.  financial  obligations  under  the  Biodiversity  Convention  will  be  met  through 
our  contributions  to  the  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF).  The  United  States  has 
committed  to  provide  $430  million  (over  the  next  four  fiscal  years)  toward  the  re- 
plenishment of"  the  Global  Environment  Facility;  the  formal  pledge  was  announced 
at  the  replenishment/restructuring  meeting  of  the  GEF  in  Geneva  on  March  17, 
1994.  The  total  pledge  by  all  countries  will  be  slightly  more  than  $2  billion  over  the 
replenishment  period  (considerably  less  than  the  nearly  $4  billion  that  was  dis- 
cussed during  the  early  stages  of  debate  on  GEF  replenishment). 
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No  final  international  agreement  has  yet  been  reached  with  regard  to  apportion- 
ing this  money  between  the  GEF  areas  of  responsibility,  which  include  global  cli- 
mate change,  biodiversity,  international  waters  and  ozone.  Funds  for  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution were  included  in  the  Treasury  Department's  appropriations  request. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Price. 

UN  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  focus  in  for  the  time  that 
I  have  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  the  role  that  we  play  in  that  and 
the  kind  of  funds  that  go  into  those  operations. 

First,  in  general,  could  you  describe  in  more  detail  the  type  of 
peacekeeping  missions  that  will  be  covered  by  the  $300  million  re- 
quest in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  and  help  us  sort  out, 
according  to  some  of  the  distinctions  that  you  have  given  us,  the 
peacekeeping  versus  peacemaking  distinction,  the  extent  of  control 
by  the  U.S.  military?  Can  you  help  us  understand  exactly  what 
kind  of  operations  we  are  talking  about  here? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  will  certainly  try  to,  Mr.  Price. 

We  are  developing  a  concept  called  "shared  responsibility"  which 
basically  provides  for  a  division  of  responsibility  between  the  State 
Department  and  the  Defense  Department.  The  State  Department 
essentially  has  the  leadership  in  Chapter  Six  operations,  which  are 
basically  traditional  peacekeeping  operations. 

There  is  one  exception  to  that,  and  that  is  if  there  are  substan- 
tial U.S.  combat  troops  involved  in  a  Chapter  Six  peacekeeping  op- 
eration, then  the  Defense  Department  would  have  the  lead.  In  the 
shared  responsibility  concept,  the  Defense  Department  has  the  pri- 
mary lead  in  Chapter  Seven  situations  where  the  U.N.  is  pursuing 
peacemaking. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  on  this,  I  ought  to  say,  the  President 
has  full  authority  to  reach  a  different  conclusion.  In  other  words, 
there  is  presidential  discretion  to  determine  which  agency  will  have 
the  lead.  In  sum,  under  the  new  policy,  the  division  of  responsibil- 
ity is  that  the  State  Department  is  the  lead  agency  and  has  the 
lead  responsibility  for  oversight  and  management  of  Chapter  Six 
peacekeeping,  and  the  Defense  Department  has  the  oversight  and 
management  responsibility  in  Chapter  Seven  peacemaking.  This  is 
subject  to  the  qualification  I  mentioned,  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  have  the  lead  if  there  happened  to  be  substantial  U.S. 
combat  troops  involved  in  a  Chapter  Six  peacekeeping  operation, 
which  would  be  quite  an  unlikely  occurrence. 

I  might  add  to  that  just  another  word  that  the  State  Department 
would  continue  to  have  the  responsibility  for  the  diplomacy  at  the 
U.N.  and  internationally  in  support  of  both  Chapter  Six  and  Seven 
operations,  but  it  is  the  management  of  the  operation  itself  that 
would  be  subject  to  this  shared  responsibility.  Looking  to  past 
events,  this  would  mean  that  the  State  Department  would  have  re- 
sponsibility for  about  two  or  three  times  as  many  operations  as 
would  the  Defense  Department.  The  Defense  Department  would  be 
involved  in  operations  such  as  Kuwait  and  Somalia. 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  the  State  Department  funding  request  for  fiscal 
1995  is  $533  million,  is  that  right?  Plus  the  fiscal  1994  supple- 
mental of  $670  million  that  is  being  requested? 
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Secretary  Christopher.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Price.  Is  that  figure  comparable  to  the  $300  million  in  the 
Defense  request? 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  supplemental  is  for  past  and  on- 
going peacekeeping,  and  the  $533  million  requested  in  FY  1995 
would  be  functionally  comparable  to  the  $300  million  requested  for 
DoD. 

Mr.  Price.  I  wonder  if  you  could  elaborate  about  the  level  of  mili- 
tary advice,  military  management  that  is  involved  with  these 
peacekeeping  forces.  Let  me  just  sketch  out  two  concerns. 

My  understanding  is  there  is  no  independent  military  staff  to  ad- 
vise the  members  of  the  Security  Council  who  retain  the  final  deci- 
sion authority  for  new  peacekeeping  operations.  In  other  words, 
that  the  military  staff  committee  has  not  functioned  as  envisioned 
in  the  U.N.  charter.  Is  that  true? 

And,  secondly,  I  understand  that  through  early  1993  there  were 
only  22  people  to  oversee  90,000  peacekeepers  deployed  worldwide. 
By  way  of  comparison — and  you  tell  me  if  this  isn't  a  valid  com- 
parison— NATO  has  380  military  personal  headquarters  planning 
staff,  and  authority  estimates  have  stated  that  an  effective  U.N. 
military  staff  would  require  200  to  250  people. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  it  is  certainly  accurate,  Mr. 
Price,  that  the  U.N.  has  been  understaffed  in  terms  of  central  man- 
agement of  the  peacekeeping  operations.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is 
not  a  comparability  between  that  and  NATO. 

I  think  there  are  approximately  70,000  troops  under  U.N.  com- 
mand, which  is  a  considerably  smaller  number  than  NATO  has  to 
command,  so  it  would  be  natural  that  there  is  a  larger  command 
structure  at  NATO  developed  over  the  course  of  four  decades.  That 
being  said,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  not  been  an  adequate  head- 
quarters staff  at  the  U.N.,  and  it  is  being  substantially  beefed  up 
with  an  around-the-clock  command  and  control  center  now.  I  think 
they  have  recognized  that  the  numbers  were  far  too  small,  and  too 
much  was  attempted  to  be  done  out  of  the  Secretary  General's  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  Price.  You  say  it  is  being  beefed  up.  Are  you  satisfied  that 
the  problem  is  being  rectified? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  on  the  way  to 
being  rectified.  However,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  it.  I  think  the  United  States  has  to  take  the  lead  in  asking 
hard  questions  and  making  sure  the  United  Nations  does  not  take 
on  more  than  it  can  properly  manage.  Every  time  we  take  on  a  new 
operation,  we  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  required  funds  are  there 
and  we  must  ask  a  number  of  hard  questions. 

Mr.  Price.  And  would  you  have  any  comment  on  the  staff  level 
of  the  Security  Council? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  the  Security  Council  needs  bet- 
ter military  advice  than  they  are  getting  at  the  present  time.  The 
President  called  for  this  in  his  speech  last  September.  The  U.N. 
has  grown  enormously  from  just  a  handful  of  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations to  15  or  16  last  year,  and  it  obviously  expanded  beyond  the 
capability  of  the  present  military  and  civilian  headquarters  staff  to 
adequately  supervise.  There  is  a  big  job  to  be  done  there,  Mr.  Price, 
and  clearly,  there  remains  room  for  improvement. 
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Mr.  Price.  Situations  in  Georgia  and  Angola  are  perhaps  the 
ones  most  frequently  mentioned  as  hot  spots  for  the  deployment  of 
U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  this  year.  Could  you  tell  us  the  likelihood 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  involvement  in  those  two  countries  or  others 
that  are  on  the  horizon  and,  if  possible,  link  that  to  possible  costs? 

Secretary  CHRISTOPHER.  I  will  speak  about  Georgia.  Angola  is 
certainly  further  down  the  line. 

In  Georgia,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  some  kind  of  effort  to  tran- 
quilize  that  situation.  The  President  has  indicated  a  favorable  reac- 
tion toward  participating  if  and  only  if  the  parties  there  reach  a 
peace  settlement  that  can  be  implemented  through  peacekeeping 
forces. 

He  has  also  emphasized  a  concern  about  the  cost  of  it.  I  have 
seen  cost  estimates  that  would  mean  that  there  might  be  an  ex- 
penditure by  the  United  States  in  the  range  of  $50  to  $60  million 
a  year,  and  before  we  go  into  that,  we  will  have  to  find  a  basis  for 
funding  it.  The  United  States  would  not  be  putting  troops  into 
Georgia.  We  would  be  simply  taking  part  in  financing  that  effort. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  reason  for  us  to  be  involved 
in  Georgia  that  is  not  present  in  some  other  situations.  The  reason 
is  that  Georgia  is  on  the  periphery  of  Russia.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  internationalizing  the  effort  to  make 
sure  that,  if  Russia  participates,  there  are  peacekeepers  from  other 
countries  as  well  so  it  does  not  become  a  pure  Russian  operation. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  internationalize  that  operation,  and  to 
have  it  under  U.N.  auspices.  If  the  U.N.  does  not  step  up  to  that 
responsibility,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  to  the  Russians  that  we  ought 
to  let  this  situation  just  fester  and  not  be  managed  at  all  simply 
because  the  U.N.  is  unwilling  to  manage  it. 

I  think  that  gives  us  a  stronger-than-usual  incentive.  It  is  one  of 
the  factors  why  we  have  a  favorable  reaction  to  that.  I  hope  that 
the  parties  can  come  into  enough  agreement  to  justify  peace- 
making, and  we  will  try  very  hard  within  our  various  budgets  to 
find  enough  so  the  United  States  can  do  its  financial  part. 

On  Angola,  Mr.  Price,  that  is  obviously  a  terribly  tragic  situation 
with  thousands  of  people  being  killed.  Once  again,  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  parties  have  come  into  enough  agreement  to  justify  it 
as  a  peacekeeping  endeavor  by  the  United  Nations  is  probably 
something  that  will  have  to  be  considered.  Before  the  United  States 
would  vote  for  that,  we  will  have  to  ask  a  lot  of  the  hard  questions 
about  how  the  troops  would  get  in,  how  they  would  get  out,  what 
their  mission  is  and  who  would  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Price.  Just  back  quickly  to  the  Georgian  situation.  What  in- 
dication do  you  have  of  the  Russians'  disposition  toward  that  kind 
of  operation? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  talked  to  Foreign  Minister 
Kozyrev  about  that  on  Monday  night  in  Vladivostok.  They  would 
very  much  like  to  see  a  United  Nations  operation  so  that  they  could 
participate  in  it.  They  understand  the  desire  to  internationalize  the 
matter,  and  to  bring  it  under  international  law.  They  appreciate 
the  reasons  why  that  is  important  and  they  would  participate,  but 
they  would  like  to  see  the  United  Nations  step  up  to  its  part  of  the 
responsibility.  That  gives  it  a  very  special  flavor. 
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Mr.  Price.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  additional 
questions  I  will  either  save  for  the  second  round  or  submit  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  will  skip  my  round.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  follow  up  a  bit,  if  you  don't 
mind,  on  peacekeeping.  In  1991,  peacekeeping  was  only  4  percent 
of  your  total  budget.  In  1994,  it  is  almost  10  percent,  and  we  are 
still  a  billion  dollars  short  in  projected  arrears  for  1994. 

In  a  time  of  shrinking  budgets,  most  of  the  State  Department 
has  already  suffered  cuts,  including  an  8  percent  real  cut  in  FY  94 
from  the  FY  93  level.  Is  peacekeeping  threatening  the  rest  of  the 
State  Department's  budget? 

Secretary  Christopher.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  putting  a 
very  heavy  strain  on  our  budget,  Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  to  look  at 
it  in  part  this  way,  that  if  peacekeeping  is  done  correctly  and  done 
successfully,  it  ought  to  be  handling  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  handle  elsewhere.  That  is  the  jus- 
tification for  it,  but  at  the  present  time,  it  is  adding  a  great  strain. 
When  I  put  together  this  budget,  I  felt  that  very  deeply.  Of  course, 
I  do  point  out  the  one  billion  dollars  in  arrearages  is  probably  the 
single  budgetary  problem  that  worries  me  the  most. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Price,  I  would  like  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  sure  that  my  comments  about  the  comparabil- 
ity of  the  Defense  number  and  the  State  Department  number  is 
roughly  accurate.  When  you  get  into  the  comparable  figures,  espe- 
cially since  they  are  only  estimates  as  to  what  is  likely  to  happen 
during  the  course  of  the  forthcoming  year,  there  is  some  difficulty. 

It  also  reminds  me  about  how  much  the  U.S.  has  probably  spent 
in  Somalia,  which  far  outruns  the  number  that  is  mentioned  there, 
Mr.  Price.  So,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  reserve  on  making  sure  the 
two  figures  are  comparable.  They  may  not  be.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Rog- 
ers. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  you  state  that  we  would  be  spending 
a  lot  more  money  on  these  missions  if  we  had  to  do  them  ourselves, 
and  therefore  we  save  money  by  using  the  United  Nations.  But  I 
sometimes  wonder,  if  it  were  just  our  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  would  go  into  some  of  these  operations,  whether  we  would  even 
think  about  becoming  involved. 

For  example,  I  doubt  we  would  be  going  to  Rwanda  by  ourselves 
for  a  mission  that  poses  no  threat  to  world  peace  and  essentially 
poses  no  threat  to  the  region,  except  internally.  Is  that  more  or  less 
right? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  yes,  that  is  right.  Mr.  Rogers,  that 
is  part  of  the  complexity  of  the  situation.  As  I  recall,  France  has 
a  very  strong  interest  in  Rwanda,  and  if  France  is  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  peacekeeping  operations  that  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested in,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  involved  in  the  ones  that 
France  and  other  countries  want  to  be  involved  in.  We  may  have 
a  great  interest  in  peacekeeping  operations  here  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

There  certainly  are  trades  that  go  on  of  that  kind  or  at  least  obli- 
gations that  you  undertake  because  of  other  countries. 

Also,  it  certainly  is  a  truism  but  no  doubt  somewhat  accurate 
that  peace  and  stability  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  significant  to 
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us.  Rwanda  may  not  on  its  face  seem  to  engage  a  U.S.  interest,  but 
over  time  I  think  we  have  an  interest  in  trying  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote peace  around  the  world  and  especially  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint. 

So  for  both  of  those  reasons,  I  think  that  peacekeeping  can,  in 
the  right  circumstances,  serve  overall  U.S.  interests.  Not  all  the 
time,  though,  and  I  think  we  need  to  be  much  more  selective  than 
we  were  in  the  past  when  the  numbers  rolled  up  without  a  very 
systematic  approach. 

UN  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Rogers.  And  certainly  that  is  welcome. 

Now,  on  the  assessment  level.  The  U.S.  assessment  I  understand, 
is  31.7  percent.  I  know  30.4  has  been  mentioned  here,  but  I  under- 
stand that  in  the  U.N.'s  mind,  the  U.S.'s  position  is  that  we  will 
pay  31.7.  Certainly  that  is  way,  way  too  much,  and  I  know  that  you 
and  the  Administration  agree  and  you  have  passed  that  word 
around. 

But,  as  you  well  know,  in  the  conference  report  for  last  year's  ap- 
propriations bill,  we  said,  and  I  quote,  "The  conferees  expect  that 
the  Administration  will  notify  the  U.N.  that  the  United  States  will 
not  accept  an  assessment  of  more  than  25  percent  for  any  new  or 
expanded  peacekeeping  commitments  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act."  Has  that  notification  taken  place,  as  was  directed 
in  the  conference  report? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  can't  say  that  it  has,  Mr.  Rogers.  We 
are  trying  to  negotiate  with  our  partners  at  the  U.N.  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  that  nature,  and  I  think  the  strength  of  the  congressional 
point  of  view  supports  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  so.  The  intent  was  to  give  you 
some  ammunition,  but  I  will  tell  you  there  is  a  strong  commitment 
here  in  the  Congress  that  we  will  not  pay  more  than  25  percent. 
And  if  we  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  won't. 

Now,  I  understand  that  unless  we  do  something  by  this  fall 
about  the  assessment  rate  we  will  be  locked  into  that  higher  as- 
sessment for  three  years  until  1997  because  of  the  budget  cycle  of 
the  U.N.  Is  that  right? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  U.N.'s  timetable 
but  we  certainly  ought  to  do  something  about  it  by  this  fall.  We  in- 
tend to  do  that.  From  your  comment,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  can  see  coming 
out  of  the  consultation  with  the  Congress  on  our  tremendous  short- 
fall arrearage  a  very  stern  result  with  respect  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, if  we  don't  succeed. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  you  are  seeking  a  $670  million  supplemental 
for  peacekeeping  to  pay  the  1994  arrearages  which  the  Congress, 
of  course,  did  not  approve  when  we  did  the  LA  Earthquake  supple- 
mental. Do  you  need  an  authorization  for  that  supplemental  re- 
quest? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Rogers.  And  will  you  be  seeking  that? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  we  will  do  what  is  required  to  get 
it  enacted. 
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COSTS  FOR  GEORGIA  AND  ANGOLA 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  the  $1  billion  of  arrearages  for  fiscal  1994, 
does  that  include  the  costs  for  the  additional  missions  such  as 
Georgia,  Angola  and  the  so-called  Bosnian  operation? 

Secretary  Christopher.  No,  sir.  Those  are  past  expenses  and  ex- 
penses under  current  mandates  that  will  be  accrued  before  the  end 
of  1994. 

Mr.  Rogers.  All  right. 

Secretary  Christopher.  The  expanded  operation  in  Georgia  has 
not  been  authorized.  Angola  is  an  expanded  mandate  that  has  not 
been  authorized  either. 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  would  be  the  mission  in  Georgia  should  that 
be  undertaken? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  I  think  the  mission  would  be  to 
maintain  a  separation  between  the  parties,  between  the 
Abhkazians  and  the  Georgians.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  fairly 
natural  line  of  separation  there.  The  main  mission  would  be  to  try 
to  keep  the  peace  in  Abhkazia.  This  probably  could  be  accomplished 
most  effectively  through  some  sort  of  peacekeeping  barrier  to  pre- 
vent troops  flowing  back  and  forth  between  Abhkazia  and  Georgia. 

That  mission  has  not  been  defined  so  I  am  really  speculating 
with  respect  to  that.  As  much  as  I  understand  about  the  geography 
and  logistics,  the  mission  would  be  in  those  terms. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  has  been  some  concern  about  using  Russian 
soldiers  in  such  an  operation.  Can  you  speak  to  those  concerns? 

Secretary  Christopher.  My  hope  and  expectation  is  that  there 
will  be  no  more  than  half  Russian  soldiers  and  hopefully  less  than 
half.  That  means  finding  soldiers  from  other  countries,  perhaps  the 
Nordic  countries,  along  with  Russian  soldiers.  I  think  it  would  be 
unfortunate  in  those  areas  right  around  Russia  if  there  were  solely 
Russian  troops,  and,  in  an  ideal  situation,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  guess  I 
would  have  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  Russian  troops. 

There  is  the  principle  in  Bosnia  of  not  using  troops  from  any  ad- 
jacent country.  That  has  handicapped  the  recruiting  of  troops  in 
many  ways,  but  those  who  are  involved  think  it  is  quite  important 
because  of  the  past  tension,  past  rivalries,  and  past  hatreds,  if  you 
will,  not  to  use  troops  from  adjacent  countries.  You  could  think 
that  there  might  be  a  similar  policy,  but  I  think,  realistically,  that 
probably  the  best  we  will  be  able  to  do  is  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
the  Russian  troops  are  balanced  by  other  troops. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Would  you  rule  out  the  request  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Georgia? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir,  I  would,  in  Georgia. 

BOSNIA 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  briefly  on  Bosnia.  Are  we  anywhere  closer  to 
an  agreement  that  would  trigger  a  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
expansion  there? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  have  to  say  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Rogers.  The 
agreement  reached,  with  a  good  deal  of  help  from  the  United 
States,  between  the  Croatians  in  Bosnia  and  the  Bosnians  puts  to- 
gether a  new  bicommunal  federation  that  I  think  enhances  the 
chances  of  peace  in  Bosnia  quite  considerably.  It  gives  the  Bosnians 
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the  rapport  that  they  needed.  This  provides  for  a  much  more  cohe- 
sive and  viable  entity.  It  may  provide  for  some  trades  of  territory 
that  will  be  useful  in  reaching  a  peace  agreement. 

The  next  step  we  must  take,  after  we  formalize  that  new 
bicommunal  federation  this  Friday  in  Washington,  is  to  see  if  we 
can  work  out  a  peace  agreement  between  that  new  entity  and  the 
Bosnian  Serbs.  So  I  hope  we  are  a  little  closer,  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  negotiating  yet  ahead. 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  that  takes  place  and  you  are  successful  with 
that — and  congratulations  so  far — what  would  that  mean  in  terms 
of  a  peacekeeping  expansion? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  that  is  a  military  judgment  as  to 
how  many  troops  would  be  required.  Some  military  planners  think 
it  would  be  a  considerably  easier  settlement  to  implement.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  try  to  express  a  military  judgment  about  that. 

One  thing  I  would  say,  Mr.  Rogers,  is  that  the  way  this  has 
evolved,  without  surrendering  any  of  the  President's  prerogatives, 
we  would  certainly  consult  with  the  Congress  and  seek  congres- 
sional approval  before  we  went  into  chat  situation,  and  that  would 
have  to  address  the  number  of  troops  that  were  involved. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But,  in  that  situation,  you  would  be  requesting  U.S. 
troops  for  such  a  peacekeeping  mission? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Rogers.  That  kind  of  a 
peace  settlement,  in  my  judgment,  will  not  be  reached  without  the 
United  States'  willingness  to  participate  in  the  implementation. 
The  Bosnian  government  would  not  be  willing  to  do  that  without 
the  trust  and  confidence  they  have  in  the  United  States  coming 
into  play. 

Mr.  Rogers.  And  there  would  be  ground  troops? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Yes,  sir,  there  would  have  to  be  some 
ground  troops. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  size  of  a  U.S.  force? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  really  can't.  That  is  military  judgment. 
I  think  Secretary  Perry  would  be  the  best  one  to  ask  about  that. 
Those  numbers  have  been  estimated  in  the  past,  but  I  think  we  are 
in  a  new  situation  where  the  agreement  has  not  been  reached.  The 
military  annexes  have  not  been  provided,  and  we  really  don't  know 
how  much  simpler  it  may  be  to  implement  that  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment than  it  would  have  been  to  implement  the  Vance-Owen  plan, 
which,  as  you  know,  was  just  a  gerrymander  that  looked  to  me  like 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  implement. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL  AT  THE  UN 

Mr.  Rogers.  Looks  like  the  congressional  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Briefly,  as  you  know,  the  1994  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Ju- 
diciary and  related  agencies  appropriations  act  required  the  with- 
holding of  10  percent  of  our  U.N.  general  budget  assessment  until 
it  could  be  certified  that  the  United  Nations  had  created  a  strong, 
independent  Inspector  General.  I  know  you  mentioned  this  in  your 
opening  statement.  Can  we  expect  that  requirement  to  be  met  this 
year  so  that  that  10  percent  can  be  turned  loose? 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  that  it 
will  be. 
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As  you  know,  the  Secretary  General  has  set  up  an  office  that  is 
not  a  full  Inspector  General,  but  is  a  very  big  step  in  that  direction. 
We  are  pressing  him  constantly  to  take  the  next  step  and  to  set 
up  a  full  Inspector  General's  office,  so  a  major  U.S.  goal  will  have 
been  accomplished.  It  needs  to  be  somebody  who  would  be  very  ef- 
fective and  needs  to  have  the  full  panoply  of  powers  that  an  Inspec- 
tor General  usually  has. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you.  Good  to  see  you, 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Moran  [presiding].  Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  complete  this 
round  of  questioning,  myself  and  Mr.  Price,  if  you  don't  have  any 
further  questions,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  then  let  you  go. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  will  be  listening. 

BOSNIA 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  good. 

With  regard  to  Bosnia,  if  we  were  to  put  aside  the  selfish  inter- 
ests and  perhaps  even  security  interests  and  look  at  Bosnia  from 
a  purely  principled  standpoint,  Bosnia  is  probably  more  deserving 
of  our  support  than  almost  any  nation  that  has  ever  asked  for  it. 

Its  prime  minister  is  Muslim.  Its  speaker  of  the  parliament  is 
Serbian.  Its  presidency  is  represented  by  a  Croat,  and  its  ambas- 
sador is  Jewish.  But  that  kind  of  multi-ethnic  sharing  of  power  is 
a  threat  to  people  like  Milosevic.  And  actually  many  dictators 
throughout  history  have  been  most  threatened  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  able  to  exploit  ethnic  divisions. 

Now,  in  light  of  the  clear  policy  of  ethnic  cleansing,  of  the  hor- 
rible siege  that  the  Bosnian  people  have  been  under  for  the  last  22 
months,  can  you  assure  us  that  we  will  not  establish  economic  or 
diplomatic  relationships  with  Serbia?  And  let  me  add  one  other 
thing,  and  that  we  will  insist  upon  a  war  crimes'  tribunal? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Let  me  answer  those  in  pieces. 

We  certainly  will  insist  upon  a  war  crimes'  tribunal.  We  have  set 
aside  funds  for  it.  We  have  been  the  leader  in  getting  it  going  and 
will  continue  to  do  that.  I  am  determined  to  do  that,  and  I  can't 
imagine  we  wouldn't. 

With  respect  to  the  other  parts  of  your  question,  I  think  it  would 
be  imprudent  for  me  to  make  a  commitment  that  would  bind  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  establishing  economic  relationships 
with  Serbia.  We  have  heavy  sanctions  in  effect.  They  brought  Ser- 
bia to  its  economic  knees.  They  may  be  a  major  factor  in  what  we 
are  able  to  accomplish  there,  but  those  sanctions  are  also  very  hard 
on  the  adjacent  countries.  At  some  point,  if  the  fighting  ends  and 
Serbia  commits  itself  to  a  number  of  actions,  there  will  have  to  be 
a  consideration  of  the  easing  of  those  sanctions. 

I  am  not  predicting  that,  and  I  will  be  one  of  the  last  to  be  in 
favor  of  removing  them,  but  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  for  me 
to  commit  myself  to  not  ever  doing  something  with  respect  to  Ser- 
bia. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  you  would  be  one  of  the  last  to  ever  recommend 
reestablishing  ties,  certainly  with  the  existing  government?  I  mean, 
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if  Mr.  Panic  or  somebody  else  became  President,  that  might  be  a 
different  situation. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  would  be  very  hesitant  to  do  it,  and  I 
would  want  to  make  sure  that  we  received  a  lot  in  return  before 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is  unequivocal,  but  that  is  probably  all  I  am  going 
to  get  at  this  point. 

Secretary  Christopher.  I  think  it  is  wise  for  me  to  be  unequivo- 
cal about  it.  We  can't  maintain  diplomacy  unless  I  do. 

INDIA 

Mr.  Moran.  We  will  have  a  new  ambassador  going  to  India  soon, 
one  would  expect,  and  they  will  have  some  very  difficult  policies  to 
deal  with  and  some  difficult  situations  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.  relation- 
ship. One  of  the  countries  that  is  the  most  naturally  blessed  but 
because  of  its  strategic  position  has  been  in  the  worst  position  with 
regard  to  the — well,  let  me  be  more  specific. 

In  Kashmir,  we  have  had  a  police  state  existent  there  for  quite 
some  time.  The  human  rights  monitoring  groups  have  been  prohib- 
ited from  going  in  there  to  report  back.  Human  rights  have  clearly 
been  abused,  and  now  there  seems  to  be  some  of  that  going  on  in 
Punjab.  And,  obviously,  we  have  continued,  in  fact,  even  more  in- 
tense conflicts  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  particularly 
in  India.  And  we  also  have  a  further  situation  with  regard  to  the 
nuclear  capacity  of  India  vis-a-vis  Pakistan. 

Could  you  sort  of  describe  in  some  synoptical  fashion  your  policy 
vis-a-vis  India.  Pakistan  and  Kashmir? 

Secretary  Christopher.  Well,  let  me  respond  to  your  question 
regarding  India  first  because  that  is  how  you  opened  up  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Moran. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  and  friendly  relationship  with 
India,  and  I  expect  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  great  admi- 
ration for  the  country  and  a  very  high  regard  for  them  in  many  re- 
spects, but,  as  with  many  friends,  we  have  problems  with  India, 
and  you  have  identified  two  of  them. 

The  1993  human  rights  reports  indicate  that  there  are  human 
rights  problems  with  respect  to  both  Kashmir  and  Punjab.  I  would 
think  that  this  is  an  area  where  we  need  to  continue  to  make  our 
representations  known  to  the  Indian  government  and  our  concern 
about  that  situation. 

In  the  nuclear  area,  I  am  doing  this  from  memory,  so  I  may  have 
to  correct  it.  I  believe  it  was  in  1974  that  India  tested  a  nuclear 
device.  Clearly,  they  have  probably  some  nuclear  capability.  A  very 
high  priority  for  us  is  to  see  if  we  can  find  some  way  to  cap  both 
India's  and  Pakistan's  nuclear  capability  and  to  see  if  we  can  reach 
a  situation  where  any  nuclear  risks  in  that  peninsula  are  dimin- 
ished. We  have  put  a  good  deal  of  thought  and  energy  into  trying 
to  develop  such  a  policy  for  both  India  and  Pakistan  because  they 
are  both  areas  of  considerable  concern  to  us. 

I  do  believe  that  is  the  most  I  can  say  on  the  nuclear  situation 
in  those  two  countries,  but  they  are  two  countries  that  are  right 
on  the  threshold  of  a  nuclear  capability.  This  matter  is  of  great 
concern  to  us. 
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You  then  have  an  issue  arising  about  their  delivery  capability 
and  other  countries  perhaps  helping  with  that  delivery  capability. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  that  deserves  a  lot  of  attention  and  will 
get  a  lot  of  attention. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that.  Of  course,  India  doesn't 
have  the  Pressler  amendment  applied  to  it,  whereas  Pakistan  does. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Moran,  I  am  on  the  verge  of  some 
embarrassment.  I  am  to  meet  with  President  Izetbegovic  this  after- 
noon in  preparation  for  tomorrow's  proceedings  so  I  would  like  to 
ask  your  indulgence  to  leave  before  too  long. 

Mr.  Moran.  Fine.  I  have  completed  any  questions,  any  further 
questioning.  And,  after  Mr.  Price,  we  will  be  happy  to  let  you  go. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Secretary,  if  you  need  to  leave  immediately,  I  can 
accommodate  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Go  ahead.  I  will  take  another  few  min- 
utes. 

UN  peacekeeping 

Mr.  Price.  If  you  have  another  five  to  10  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  on  our  earlier  line  of  questioning,  but  I  will  be  brief. 

I  want  to  return  to  this  matter  of  U.N.  peacekeeping.  I  know  it 
is  important  to  this  country,  and  it  is  an  important  component  of 
your  budget.  I  think  you  give  a  good  accounting  of  the  costs  that 
we  actually  save  through  the  support  of  U.N.  peacekeeping,  and  I 
also  think  on  page  nine  of  your  statement  you  are  very  convincing 
in  terms  of  the  dire  consequences  if  we  don't  uphold  our  obliga- 
tions. 

It  is  because  I  am  in  basic  agreement  with  those  arguments  that 
I  want  to  give  you  the  chance  here  today  to  respond  to  some  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  made.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  them, 
and  I  wonder  if  you  could  put  them  in  perspective  for  us,  because 
this  has  become  an  increasingly  controversial  budget  item. 

Let  me  just  mention  three  brief  matters.  One  is  the  question  of 
nonpayment  by  other  member  states.  I  understand  that  $450  mil- 
lion was  owed  as  of  the  middle  of  this  last  year.  And  when  you  take 
that  into  account  and  ask  what  percentage  of  actual  receipts  we  are 
paying,  it  has  gone  as  high  as  42  percent,  our  effective  assessed 
percentage,  because  of  the  nonpayment  by  other  member  states. 
And  then  we  do  pay  additional  costs  such  as  $750  million  in  Soma- 
lia, for  example,  for  which  we  don't  seek  reimbursement. 

Secondly,  is  it  true  that  the  U.N.  sometimes  actually  overbudgets 
to  compensate  for  late  payment  or  nonpayment  of  assessments? 
Were  we  overassessed  as  has  been  charged,  for  example,  for  the 
Cambodian  and  Namibia  operations  to  the  tune  of  $49  million  and 
$14  million  respectively? 

And  then  also  the  question  of  cash  balances  in  peacekeeping  ac- 
counts. Here,  too,  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  charge  that 
there  have  been  substantial  cash  balances,  that  sometimes  those 
cash  balances  have  been  used  to  finance  U.N.  regular  budget  activi- 
ties and  earn  interest,  all  this  while  peacekeeping  funds  were  on 
loan  to  the  regular  budget  and  some  payments  to  troop-contribut- 
ing countries  have  been  delayed. 

So  those  are  the  kinds  of  questions  I  would  appreciate  your  ad- 
dressing— if  not  in  person  here  then  for  the  record — because  there 
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is  an  apparent  need,  I  think,  to  reconcile  some  of  these  actual  oc- 
currences over  the  past  years  with  your  obviously  deeply  felt  asser- 
tion that  we  have  to  meet  these  obligations.  I  wonder  to  what  ex- 
tent these  problems  on  the  U.N.  side  might  put  that  situation  in 
some  perspective. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Mr.  Price,  let  me  say  two  or  three  things 
about  that. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  accounting  matters  and  account- 
ing clarifications  that  need  to  be  addressed.  The  numbers  you  have 
used  with  respect  to  the  percentages  tend  to  assume  the  United 
States  has  paid  its  share  in  determining  what  its  percentage  is  and 
the  other  people  haven't. 

Now,  with  our  being  a  billion  dollars  in  arrears,  that  really  is 
going  to  throw  off  the  calculation  very  considerably.  Ambassador 
Albright  and  Assistant  Secretary  Bennet  will  be  testifying  before 
this  Committee  next  week,  and  I  think  they  will  probably  be  a  lot 
more  equipped  than  I  am  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  this,  but  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  answers  to  your  questions  so 
the  record  will  be  complete. 

I  really  urge  you  to  probe  more  deeply  with  them  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  administer  the  budget  aspects  of  this  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  we  would  appreciate  your  furnishing  those  an- 
swers, and  we  will  take  this  up  in  more  detail  with  Mrs.  Albright. 
Thank  you. 

Secretary  Christopher.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Price. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Peacekeeping  Assessment  Rates 

In  1992,  we  were  current  in  paying  our  peacekeeping  assessments  and  others 
were  not.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  payment  we  made  on  our  long  standing  ar- 
rears, had  the  result  of  making  our  effective  rate  of  payment  well  above  our  rate 
of  assessment.  In  1993,  even  though  our  arrearages  began  to  grow,  our  effective  rate 
was  still  31.7%.  This  shows  that  payments  by  other  member  countries  for  UN  peace- 
keeping were  also  lagging  and  the  financial  hole  of  UN  peacekeeping  was  getting 
deeper. 

It  is  true  that  some  UN  budgets  for  peacekeeping  operations  have  been  over-esti- 
mated with  the  result  that  the  U.S.  and  other  member  states  have  been  over-as- 
sessed. We  need  to  develop  in  the  Secretariat  a  much  better  and  more  accurate 
budget  preparation  process.  This  is  one  of  the  key  reforms  in  peacekeeping  manage- 
ment that  we  are  pursuing. 

U.N.  Cash  Balances 

There  is  a  need  for  the  UN  to  maintain  cash  balances  for  its  peacekeeping  forces 
in  order  to  meet  field  operating  expenses.  We  are  aware  that  the  UN  has  borrowed 
from  peacekeeping  balances  to  meet  regular  budget  expenses  and  vice  versa  as  well. 
Although  the  UN  maintains  a  full  accounting  for  such  practices,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  possible  adverse  impact  on  the  implementation  of  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Thank  you,  staff,  as  well. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 


Peacekeeping  Costs 

QUESTION:  The  President's  budget  includes  a  supplemental  request  of 
$670  million  to  fund  part  of  the  estimated  $1  billion  shortfall  for 
FY  1994  U.S.  peacekeeping  assessments.  The  supplemental  request  was 
fully  offset  with  proposed  rescissions  in  other  programs.  The 
supplemental  request  has  not  been  approved;  however,  the  proposed 
offsets  were  enacted  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Emergency 
Supplemental  Act  for  victims  of  the  California  earthquake.  Is  the 
Department  going  to  resubmit  this  request  with  another  package  of 
offsets? 

ANSWER:  We  anticipate  a  shortfall  of  over  $1.1  billion  this  year 
due  to  unanticipated  Increases  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  ongoing 
and  new  peacekeeping  operations.  As  you  state,  we  had  proposed  to 
begin  meeting  this  shortfall  through  the  fully-offset  $670  million 
supplemental  request  submitted  with  the  President's  budget.  We  are 
now  left  with  the  same  urgent  situation,  but  we  no  longer  have  any 
potential  offsets. 

The  President  met  with  the  Congressional  leadership  In  April  to 
discuss  this  Issue.  In  addition,  at  the  President's  urging,  the 
conferees  to  the  State  Department  authorization  bill  agreed  to 
authorize  the  Administration's  request  for  $670  million  in 
supplemental  funding  for  peacekeeping.  Ae   intend  to  work  closely 
with  Congress  on  the  best  course  of  action  to  secure  funding. 

U.S.  POLICY  ON  PEACEKEEPING 

QUESTION:  We  understand  that  the  President  is  reviewing  United 
States  policy  on  participating  in  and  funding  of  UN  peacekeeping 
operations.  When  is  the  President  expected  to  Issue  this  new 
policy,  and  what  will  be  its  principal  features? 

ANSWER:  The  Administration  has  completed  its  review  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  nu 1 1 1  lateral  peacekeeping  operations,  and  over  the  past  month 
we  have  been  consulting  with  Congress  on  the  outcome  of  that 
review.  We  expect  the  President  to  sign  a  Presidential  Decision 
Directive  (PDD)  in  the  near  future,  approving  the  recommendations 
resulting  from  that  review. 

The  PDD  addresses  the  role  of  peacekeeping  in  U.S.  foreign  and 
national  security  policy.  In  brief,  it  argues  that  properly 
constructed  multinational  peace  operations,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  UN  or  competent  regional  organizations,  can  help  to  resolve, 
contain  and  prevent  conflicts. 

The  PDD  directs  the  United  States  to  look  at  a  number  of  factors 
before  voting  in  favor  of  a  peace  operation,  including  whether  there 
is  a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security,  whether  there  is  an 
International  community  of  Interest  in  dealing  with  the  problem, 
whether  there  are  adequate  resources  available,  and  whether  an  end 
point  for  the  mission  can  be  identified. 
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In  addition,  the  PDD  contains  a  number  of  recommendations  for 
improving  the  management  of  UN  peacekeeping,  both  in  the  field  and 
at  UN  headquarters  in  New  York.  It  puts  forward  ideas  for 
strengthening  the  financial  practices  of  the  UN,  and  directs  the 
Administration  to  work  toward  reducing  our  UN  peacekeeping 
assessment  to  no  more  that  25  percent. 

The  PDD  also  proposes  that  State  and  DoD  "share  responsibility"  for 
management  and  funding  of  UN  peacekeeping.  Under  this  model,  State 
would  continue  to  fund  our  assessments  and  have  lead  oversight 
responsibility  for  those  traditional  UN  peacekeeping  operations  in 
which  no  U.S.  combat  units  are  participating.  DoD  would  fund  and 
have  lead  oversight  responsibility  for  those  traditional 
peacekeeping  operations  in  which  U.S.  combat  units  are  participating 
and  for  all  UN  peace  enforcement  operations  authorized  under  Chapter 
VII  of  the  UN  Charter. 

As  the  support  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  is  also  crucial 
to  the  success  of  peacekeeping,  the  PDD  contains  provisions  for  more 
extensive  consultations  with  and  briefings  of  the  Congress. 

Oru  goal  is  not  to  expand  the  number  of  peacekeeping  operations,  but 
to  use  peacekeeping  more  effectively  and  selectively.  We  believe 
the  changes  we  are  proposing,  both  within  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  UN,  will  do  just  that. 

Promoting  Exports  and  Providing  Assistance  to  U.S.  Businesses 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  state  that  the  Department  will 
work  toward  strengthening  partnerships  with  U.S.  businesses  through 
such  measures  as  support  of  a  trade  promotion  advocacy  network, 
streamlining  export  licensing,  and  cooperating  with  other  agencies 
to  bolster  U.S.  exports.  What  specific  programs  is  the  Department 
going  to  undertake  to  achieve  these  objectives,  and  how  do  your 
programs  fit  with  those  of  the  Commerce  Department  which  has 
principal  responsibilities  in  these  areas? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  has  developed  a  number  of  initiatives  to 
strengthen  its  partnership  with  the  U.S.  business  community. 

We  have  created  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Business  Affairs 
to  act  as  the  principal  point  of  contact  with  the  business  community 
and  to  encourage  responsiveness  within  the  Department  to  business 
interests  and  needs. 

We  have  also  designated  Commercial  Coordinators  in  the  principal 
regional  and  functional  bureaus  to  work  with  the  Coordinator  in 
providing  the  best  possible  service  to  the  business  community. 

The  Department  participates  fully  in  the  interagency  Trade  Promotion 
Coordinating  Committee  (TPCC)  and  has  play9d  a  major  role  in 
developing  and  implementing  the  President's  National  Export  Strategy. 

Working  with  the  TPCC  agencies,  we  have  tasked  our  embassies  with  the 
preparation  of  Country  Strategic  Commercial  Plans  to  better  serve 
business  with  integrated  commercial  programs  involving  all  agencies 
at  post  under  the  direction  of  the  Ambassador. 
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We  have  also  Instructed  our  embassies  in  a  joint  State-Commerce- 
Agriculture  message  to  prepare  uniform  and  comprehensive  country 
commercial  guides  to  be  distributed  widely  to  the  business  community. 

The  Department  also  participates  with  other  TPCC  agencies  in  an 
Advocacy  Network,  which  tracks  major  projects  and  arranges 
Cabinet-level  intervention  with  foreign  governments  on  behalf  of 
U.S.  bidders.  Secretary  Brown  and  I  have  personally  urged  foreign 
leaders 

to  select  American  suppliers.  The  Department  is  in  regular  touch 
with  our  Ambassadors  and  their  embassy  staffs  worldwide  on  advocacy 
questions. 

We  have  275  foreign  service  posts  ready  and  willing  to  help  U.S. 
business  on  the  ground  overseas.  Our  ambassadors,  as  leaders  of  our 
"country  teams",  increasingly  understand  that  supporting  American 
economic  and  business  interests  is  a  key  part  of  their  job. 

We  work  particularly  closely  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
carrying  out  our  trade  promotion  programs  overseas.  Commerce  takes 
the  lead  in  the  68  countries  where  the  U.S.  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Service  operates.  State  Department  officers  are  responsible  for  our 
commercial  activities  in  some  100  countries  where  Commerce  personnel 
are  not  present. 

In  posts  where  State  officers  are  responsible  for  commercial  work, 
we  recently  established  a  $250,000  business  facilitation  incentive 
fund  to  provide  additional  funding  for  upgrading  our  commercial 
facilities  and  services  to  U.S.  business. 

In  dual-use  export  licensing,  we  have  reorganized  the  export  control 
function  to  concentrate  most  export  control  responsibilities  in  the 
Bureau  of  Pol 1t1cal-M1 1 itary  Affairs.  We  are  committed  to  removing 
any  unnecessary  export  control  burdens  from  our  exporters,  and  we 
are  ensuring  that  economic  factors  are  weighed  in  our  export  control 
decisions.  We  have  placed  an  increased  priority  on  timely  processing 
of  dual-use  export  control  license  applications. 

Security  Programs 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  justifications  indicate  that  the  State 
Department  will  continue  to  realign  security  programs  consistent 
with  changing  requirements  of  the  post  Cold  War  era.  Has  the 
Department  amended  the  security  standards  for  overseas  posts  to 
adjust  to  the  current  overseas  environment? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  Security  standards,  on  which  our  overseas  programs 
and  resource  allocations  are  based,  undergo  continual  review  by  the 
interagency  Overseas  Security  Policy  Group  (0SPG),  chaired  by  the 
Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security,  and  consisting  of  representatives 
from  all  the  major  Foreign  Affairs  agencies.  The  0SPG  has  been 
revising  security  standards  to  adjust  to  changing  security  needs 
abroad.  Last  year,  the  standards  for  Local  Guards  and  Residential 
Security  were  updated,  and  this  year,  the  technical  security 
standards  are  being  revised. 
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QUESTION:  Are  the  Inman  Standards  still  valid? 

ANSWER:  In  1985,  the  Inman  Commission  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  State  develop  standards  for  various  programs  such  as: 
physical,  technical,  construction  and  transit  security.  Initially 
an  effort  was  made  to  adopt  and  implement  uniform  world-wide  security 
standards,  but  that  proved  unworkable  because  of  the  broad  range  of 
threat  levels  faced  abroad. 

Therefore,  consistent  with  the  underlying  (Inman)  legislation, 
beginning  in  1989  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security,  in  coordination 
with  the  interagency  Overseas  Security  Policy  Group  (OSPG) ,  began 
developing  threat  driven  standards  for  its  overseas  security 
programs.  Today,  as  threats  change  at  our  overseas  posts,  so  do  the 
security  requirements. 

By  incorporating  principles  of  risk,  management  into  new  and  revised 
standards,  the  standards  are  more  realistic  and  cost  effective  and, 
therefore,  more  val id. 

QUESTION:  Are  there  opportunities  to  reduce  costs  of  overseas 
operations  by  changing  security  requirements? 

ANSWER:  The  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security,  in  consultation  with 
the  Overseas  Security  Policy  Group  (OSPG),  revised  the  security 
requirements  last  year  for  local  guards  and  residential  security 
programs.  DS  also  promulgated  new  standards  for  construction 
security,  transit  security,  and  secure  procurement  based  on  risk 
management  principles  recommended  by  the  Rogers  Commission  in 
December  1992.  Currently,  the  technical  security  standards  are 
being  revised  by  the  OSPG. 

Implementation  of  the  revised  local  guard  and  residential  security 
standards  have  already  led  to  substantial  savings.  We  anticipate 
additional  savings  from  the  new  construction  security  and  technical 
standards. 

Post  Closings 

QUESTION:  Last  year,  as  part  of  the  process  of  realigning  the 
Department's  domestic  and  overseas  structure,  the  Department  closed 
approximately  15  posts  overseas.  Are  there  any  proposals  for  further 
post  closings? 

ANSWER:  We  continue  to  consider  post  closings  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  for  both  policy  and  financial  reasons. 

Decisions  to  close  reflect  the  fact  that  modern  communications  and 
transportation  facilities  make  keeping  these  posts  open  less 
compelling  when  compared  with  other,  more  urgent  priorities. 

We  are  preparing  notification  to  Congress  indicating  the  Department's 
decision  to  close  the  American  Embassy  in  Grenada  this  year. 
Congress  will  be  notified  of  this  decision.  Other  than  that, 
however,  we  do  not  have  any  definite  post  closing  plans  beyond  those 
already  scheduled. 
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QUESTION:  What  1s  the  Department's  policy  regarding  U.S. 
representation  overseas?  Do  you  still  have  a  commitment  to  the 
traditional  rule  of  having  a  post  In  every  country? 

ANSWER:  Our  goal  Is  to  maintain  the  widest  practicable  distribution 
of  posts.  There  Is  no  need,  however,  to  have  an  American  Embassy  1n 
every  country.  The  reality  Is  that  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
have  posts  everywhere  we  would  like  to  be. 

Like  every  element  of  our  budget,  overseas  representation  must  match 
our  resources  with  policy  priorities.  As  you  know,  we  have  closed  a 
number  of  posts  in  the  past  year,  including  two  embassies:  Honiara 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  Moroni,  Comoros.  We  are  preparing 
notification  to  Congress  Indicating  the  Department's  decision  to 
close  the  embassy  In  Grenada  this  year. 

We  continue  to  review  overseas  staffing  on  a  regular  basis.  As 
necessary,  we  may  submit  plans  to  downsize  or  close  additional  posts. 

QUESTION:  Should  the  Department  close  or  reduce  the  size  of  posts 
In  places  where  U.S.  Interests  have  declined  instead  of  further 
reducing  staffing  at  posts  where  U.S.  interests  remain  or  are 
Increasing? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  Like  every  element  of  our  budget,  overseas 
representation  must  match  our  resources  with  policy  priorities. 
As  you  know,  we  have  closed  a  number  of  posts  1n  the  past  year. 

We  expect  to  see  continued  staffing  shifts  in  response  to  changing 
priorities. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Department  considered  Increasing  the  use  of 
multiple  accreditation? 

ANSWER:  We  believe  multiple  accreditation  is  one  option  to  consider. 
We  are  already  making  use  of  1t  In  such  places  as  the  Comoros 
Islands,  where  the  Ambassador  is  resident  in  Mauritius,  and  the 
Solomon  Islands,  where  the  Ambassador  is  resident  in  Papua  New 
Guinea. 

Streamlining  U.S.  Government  Overseas  Presence 

QUESTION:  I  understand  that  the  State  Department  comprises  about 
40  percent  of  U.S.  overseas  presence  while  other  U.S.  agencies  make 
up  the  remaining  60  percent  of  overseas  staffing  resources.  How  can 
we  streamline  U.S.  Government  presence  overseas? 

ANSWER:  State's  limited  resources,  combined  with  an  historic 
expansion  In  the  number  of  U.S.  missions,  leave  us  no  choice  but  to 
operate  our  posts  with  smaller  staffs. 

To  limit  the  size  of  our  embassies,  particularly  the  presence  of 
other  agencies,  Ambassadors  need  the  authority  to  determine  the  best 
mix  of  resources  and  personnel  in  their  countries. 
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A  number  of  Ambassadors  have  made  exemplary  efforts  over  the  years 
to  reduce  the  size  of  their  missions.  Almost  invariably,  agencies 
whose  positions  are  targeted  —  including  State  —  strongly  defend 
their  staffing  as  essential  to  U.S.  priorities. 

Many  agencies  operating  overseas,  including  INS,  FAA  and  others,  are 
doing  so  because  of  Congressional  mandate.  Given  this,  we  need  your 
help  as  we  look  at  the  U.S.  Government's  worldwide  presence. 

CUESTION:  Are  there  sufficient  controls  in  place  to  ensure  that 
U.S.  resources  are  allocated  appropriately  among  agencies  at  each 
overseas  mission? 

ANSWER:  Chiefs  of  mission  manage  their  missions  as  best  they  can, 
given  that  they  have  no  ability  to  reallocate  resources  among  the 
agencies  represented  overseas.  Each  agency  justifies  its  presence 
and  operations  independently  to  0MB  and  to  individual  Congressional 
committees. 

Ambassadors  hold  regular  meetings  to  coordinate  mission  activities 
and  annually  prepare  a  Mission  Program  Plan  establishing  overall 
priorities  and  objectives. 

QUESTION:  National  Security  Decision  Directive  Number  38  (NSDD-38) 
assigns  to  Chiefs  of  Mission,  authority  to  approve  changes  to 
the  size,  composition,  or  mandate  of  all  full-time,  permanent, 
direct-hire,  Executive  Branch  employees,  Foreign  Service  Nationals, 
and  U.S.  military  personnel  under  his  authority.  How  well  is  the 
NSDD-38  process  working  as  a  means  for  controlling  the  growth  in 
overseas  staff? 

ANSWER:  NSDD-38  does  not  "control"  overseas  staffing;  it  simply 
outlines  the  process  by  which  changes  in  permanent  staffing  are 
handled. 

NSDD  38  is  not  perfect.  But  for  what  it  is  designed  to  do,  it  works 
adequately.  That  is,  it  helps  ensure  that  COMs  have  in  hand  as  much 
information  as  possible  before  making  staffing  decisions. 

QUESTION:  How  can  the  NSDD-38  process  be  improved? 

ANSWER:  We  might  consider  returning  to  something  like  the  old  MODE 
system  (MODE  -  Monitoring  Overseas  Direct  Employment),  which  set 
overall  position  ceilings  for  each  agency  with  personnel  abroad  and 
required  an  agency  to  offset  growth  in  one  location  with  reductions 
el sewhere. 

New  Posts 

QUESTION:  Will  there  be  any  need  to  open  any  new  State  Department 
missions  in  FY  1995? 

ANSWER:  At  this  time  we  do  not  have  any  specific  post  opening  plans 
for  FY  1995.  I  would  prefer  not  to  speculate  about  hypothetical 
cases.  We  expect  to  open  our  embassy  in  Sarajevo  and  a  liaison 
office  in  Hanoi  this  year. 
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QUESTION:  Are  there  funds  in  this  budget  request  to  open  new  posts 
1n  Vietnam  or  the  former  Yugoslavia  (If  the  situation  there  should 
Improve)? 

ANSWER:  We  anticipate  opening  posts  In  Vietnam  and  Sarajevo  1n  FY 
1994  by  reprogrammlng  from  existing  resources.  The  Department  did 
not  request  funding  for  new  posts  In  FY  1995.  Funding  to  continue 
operations  In  FY  1995  will  be  made  available  within  the  requested 
level.  However,  we  are  continually  reviewing  our  overseas 
operations  In  light  of  a  changing  world  and  shifting  priorities. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Department  have  plans  to  open  any  new  posts  In 
the  former  Soviet  Union  or  expand  the  number  of  personnel  at  those 
posts?  Do  you  anticipate  that  other  U.S.  agencies  will  want  to 
expand  their  presence  significantly  at  posts  in  the  New  Independent 
States  (NIS)? 

ANSWER:  We  recently  Inaugurated  operations  at  Consulate  General 
Yekaterinburg  and  have  no  plans  for  additional  posts  at  this  time. 
Growth  of  some  of  our  NIS  missions  will  continue,  principally  linked 
to  the  role  of  these  posts  as  regional  service  centers  for  programs 
in  the  areas  of  assistance  and  non-proliferation.  I  am  determined 
to  keep  the  numbers  of  foreign-service  personnel  at  the  minimum 
level  necessary  to  carry  out  the  President's  policy  directives.  To 
do  so,  we  are  using  regional  coverage  or  hiring  resident  U.S. 
citizens  or  local  nationals.  When  possible,  we  also  use  contract 
services  for  specific  program  operations. 

Much  of  the  demand  for  increased  staffing  stems  from  the  rise  in  US 
assistance  levels  to  the  region.  AID,  for  example,  has  requested 
more  than  20  new  positions — more  than  half  of  them  in  Moscow — to 
handle  the  substantial  Increases  in  program  funds  expected  to  begin 
flowing  into  the  region  in  FY  94.  Other  agencies,  such  as  USIS  and 
NASA,  are  also  seeking  additional  positions  to  establish,  maintain, 
and,  in  a  few  cases,  expand  programs  in  the  region.  I  will  continue 
to  monitor  such  requests  in  close  consultation  with  the  Chiefs  of 
Mission  at  each  post  and  the  NIS  Working  Group  on  Staffing. 

PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  PLAN  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT 

QUESTION:  Early  last  year  you  proposed  a  reorganization  plan  for 
the  Department  of  State.  What  is  the  status  of  that  plan? 

ANSWER:  We  are  making  progress  1n  our  efforts  to  reduce 
duplication,  streamline  functions  and  refocus  the  Department  more 
clearly  on  the  post-Cold  War  policy  agenda.  Many  of  the  details  of 
the  reorganization  were  spelled  out  in  our  reprogramming 
notification  to  your  committee  on  April  3,  1993.  As  you  know,  the 
remaining  elements  are  included  in  our  authorization  bill  which  as 
of  April  8  was  still  being  considered  by  the  conference  committee. 
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When  the  reorganization  is  completed,  we  will  have  accomplished  our 
original  streamlining  initiative,  and  positioned  the  Department  to 
focus  more  effectively  on  the  foreign  policy  priorities  of  the 
post-Cold  War  era.  The  test  of  the  success  of  the  reorganization 
will  not  be  measured  primarily  in  direct  resource  savings  but  even 
more  Importantly  in  how  it  helps  the  Department  In  the  long  run  to 
focus  more  effectively  on  accomplishing  the  President's  foreign 
policy  goals.  It  is  also  Important  that  we  have  in  place  a 
structure  and  procedures  which  facilitate  responses  to  the  many 
foreign  policy  and  resource  challenges  we  know  we  will  continue  to 
face  in  the  future. 

In  one  specific  area,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  our 
reorganization  plan  as  implemented  has  reduced  the  number  of  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretaries  (DASes)  from  78  to  60  —  a  cut  of  23  percent. 
We  also  reduced  DAS  "equivalent"  positions  from  27  to  18  —  a  cut  of 
33  percent.  This  means  that  the  overall  total  has  been  brought  down 
from  105  to  78  ~  a  cut  of  26  percent.  These  were  all  real  cuts  and 
since  most  DAS  positions  have  supporting  staff,  the  personnel 
savings  from  these  cuts  will  help  us  meet  the  President's  NPR 
downsizing  goals  as  well  as  reprogram  resources  to  higher  priorities. 

QUESTION:  To  what  extent  does  the  plan  require  implementing 
legislation  and  has  such  implementing  legislation  been  enacted? 

ANSWER:  Much  of  the  plan  has  already  been  implemented,  pursuant  to 
Departmental  directives  and  Congressional  reprogramming 
notifications,  as  appropriate.  The  legislation  necessa-y  to 
implement  the  remainder  of  the  plan  is  included  In  the  House  and/or 
Senate  version(s)  of  the  pending  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Act,  Fiscal  Years  1994-1995. 

— Both  bills  would  repeal  the  legislative  mandates  for  the 
positions  of  Counselor  and  four  specific  Under  Secretaries,  and 
replace  them  with  the  authorization  for  five  unspecified  Under 
Secretaries  of  State.  Both  bills  would  also  authorize  a  new 
Counselor  position  at  Executive  Level  IV  (Assistant  Secretary 
equivalent). 

—Existing  legislation  authorizes  18  assistant  secretary 
positions,  all  of  which  are  currently  assigned.  Legislation  is 
needed  to  provide  additional  slots,  such  as  for  the  planned  new 
Bureau  of  Population,  Refugees  and  Migration.  The  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  bill  would  authorize  20  and  21  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  State,  respectively. 

—Existing  legislation  mandates  an  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
for  International  Communications  and  Information  Policy,  headed  by  a 
Coordinator  with  ambassadorial  rank  who  reports  directly  to  an  Under 
Secretary.  Both  bills  would  abolish  these  requirements  and  vest 
CIP's  functions  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  (Under  the 
reorganization  plan,  the  telecommunications  function  will  be  merged 
into  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs,  where  it  will 
continue  to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  with  rank  of 
Ambassador.) 
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—Legislation  is  required  to  repeal  the  statutorily  mandated 
positions  of  Ambassador-at-Large  and  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs 
(function  is  being  transferred  to  the  Bureau  for  Population, 
Refugees,  and  Migration),  Ambassador-at-Large  for  Burdensharlng 
(function  1s  being  transferred  to  the  Bureau  for  Political-Military 
Affairs),  and  Envoy  to  the  Afghan  Resistance  (position  is  no  longer 
necessary).  The  House  bill  would  authorize  all  these  changes;  the 
Senate  bill  would  leave  in  statute  the  Burdensharing  position. 

Immigrant  and  Non-Immigrant  Visa  Processing 

QUESTION:  Following  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  incident  last 
year,  numerous  members  of  Congress  expressed  grave  concern  about 
vulnerabilities  in  the  overall  visa  process.  What  progress  has  the 
Department  made  in  tightening  up  the  visa  process? 

ANSWER:  We  are  aggressively  upgrading  automated  consular  systems. 
We  have  installed  our  most  secure  visa  issuance  system,  the  Machine 
Readable  Visa  (MRV)  at  15  posts  in  FY  1994,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  posts  with  MRV  to  67.  These  posts  account  for  over  50  percent  of 
all  nonimmigrant  visas  we  issue.  Our  plan,  assuming  furdlng  from 
MRV  fees,  will  complete  world-wide  MRV  installation  by  the  end  of 
FY  1996.  All  posts  now  using  the  microfiche  namecheck  system  are  to 
receive  both  MRV  and  automated  namechecking  within  two  years  under 
this  schedule. 

We  have  reached  an  understanding  with  the  FBI  on  a  method  to  obtain 
criminal  records  checks  of  immigrant  visa  applicants  who  have  lived 
in  the  United  States. 

A  State/INS  Senior  Task  Force,  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Mary 
Ryan  and  INS  Commissioner  Doris  Meissner,  meets  regularly  and  has 
significantly  improved  collaboration  between  our  agencies.  Various 
sub-groups  also  meet  regularly  to  work  out  technical  details  related 
to  data  exchange. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  visa  issuing  system  today  adequately  screen  out 
potential  terrorists  from  receiving  U.S.  visas? 

ANSWER:  Current  law  gives  us  the  authority  to  exclude  all  persons 
who  we  have  reason  to  believe  have  participated  in  terrorist 
activities  or  are  likely  to  do  so  in  this  country  if  they  were  to 
be  admitted. 

Our  posts  are  implementing  procedures  for  sharing  information  on 
potential  terrorists  among  all  their  sections  locally,  and  we  have 
created  a  reporting  system  to  ensure  that  this  information  is 
transmitted  promptly  to  Washington  for  interagency  review  and  entry 
into  the  visa  lookout  system. 

We  are  working  with  the  CIA  on  technical  arrangements  to  enter  data 
from  existing  CIA  terrorist  files  into  the  visa  lookout  system. 

We  believe  our  procedures  are  reasonably  effective  but  we  continually 
look  for  ways  to  improve  them. 
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QUESTION:  What  actions  have  the  State  Department  and  the  Border 
Security  Working  Group  taken  to  improve  border  management  and  reduce 
vulnerabilities  to  illegal  immigration? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Border  Security  Working  Group,  particularly  in  the 
Interagency  Border  Information  System  (IBIS),  one  of  its  principal 
arms. 

State  and  INS  are  participating  in  a  pilot  project  funded  by  U.S. 
Customs  within  IBIS  to  Improve  the  exchange  of  lookout  data  among 
all  U.S.  agencies  with  border  security  responsibilities.  The  first 
phase,  improving  transmission  from  CLASS  (the  Department's  worldwide 
visa  lookout  system)  to  TECS,  the  data  base  used  by  Customs  and  INS 
at  ports  of  entry,  is  nearing  completion.  Staff  are  being  selected 
for  the  second  phase,  which  will  evaluate  the  TECS  data  base  and 
download  appropriate  information  from  it  to  CLASS.  The  third  phase 
1s  to  work  toward  providing  visa  issuance  data  quickly  to  ports  of 
entry,  a  long-term  objective  of  the  border  control  agencies. 

We  are  making  good  progress  in  exchanging  border  security  information 
among  U.S.  border  security  agencies.  For  example,  INS  inspectors  now 
have  real-time  access  to  visa  refusal  data  from  consular  posts,  and 
INS  data  on  deportations  is  being  entered  into  the  visa  lookout 
database. 

In  addition,  State  participates  regularly  with  Mexican  officials 
and  representatives  of  other  U.S.  border  security  agencies  in  the 
Migration  and  Consular  Affairs  Working  Group  of  the  U.S. -Mexico 
Blnational  Commission,  to  address  specific  issues  related  to  illegal 
immigration  from  and  through  Mexico.  We  are  also  working  with  the 
European  Union  and  the  Council  of  Europe  on  international  migration 
Issues,  including  the  fraudulent  use  of  visas  and  passports  and 
other  forms  of  illegal  immigration. 

State  is  implementing  the  President's  Illegal  Immigration  Initiative 
through  the  accelerated  expansion  of  our  secure  visa  issuance  and 
automated  lookout  systems  and  improvement  of  U.S.  passport  security. 

State  Department  officers  collaborate  closely  with  INS  in  training 
foreign  government  and  travel  industry  personnel  in  the  field  of 
document  fraud  and  counterfeiting. 

BROADCASTING  TO  ASIA 

Question:  The  President's  budget  request  proposes  a  reduction  in 
the  activities  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  and  increased 
resources  for  new  radio  broadcast  operations  for  Asia.  In  light  of 
your  recent  trip  to  China,  do  you  believe  that  enhanced  U.S. 
broadcasting  activities  to  Asia  are  needed? 

Answer:  We  believe  information  is  a  powerful  force  for  good.  Radio 
Free  Asia  will  be  founded  on  that  premise:  the  timely  delivery  of 
factual  information  to  interested  listeners  in  Asia. 
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The  establishment  of  Radio  Free  Asia,  when  It  Is  authorized  by 
Congress,  will  be  an  effort  to  Increase  the  flow  of  Independent  news 
and  Information  to  Vietnam,  China,  North  Korea,  Burma,  and  Laos. 

Any  support  for  Radio  Free  Asia  should  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
VOA,  which  already  Is  doing  a  superb  job  of  conveying  Information  to 
closed  societies  In  Asia. 

Peacekeeping  Supplemental  Request 

QUESTION:  I  understand  that  there  Is  no  enacted  authorization  for 
the  peacekeeping  supplemental  request  for  FY  1994  of  $670  million. 
Is  the  administration  requesting  that  an  authorization  for  this 
request  be  included  in  the  conference  agreement  on  the  pending  State 
Department  Authorization  Bill  for  FY  1994/1995. 

,.NSWER:  As  noted  at  our  hearing,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  work  together  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  peacekeeping  to  cover  present  needs,  shortfalls  and 
arrears,  and  future  requests. 

We  are  pleased  the  conference  report  on  the  State  Department 
Authorization  Bill  for  FY  94  and  95  contains  an  authorization  for  a 
$670  million  supplemental  appropriation  to  help  cover  some  of  the 
potential  shortfall  we  expect  in  this  fiscal  year.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  your  committee  to  ensure  these  funds  are 
appropriated. 

UN  REFORMS 

QUESTION:  On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
David  Birenbaum  was  named  to  be  the  United  States  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations  for  UN  Management  and  Reform.  How  long  has  this 
position  been  vacant? 

ANSWER:  Ambassador  Irvin  Hicks,  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  in  the 
Security  Council,  departed  his  post  on  September  30,  1993.  Because 
of  the  Administration's  strong  commitment  to  seek  management  and 
reform  within  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Albright  reorganized 
the  portfolio  previously  held  by  Ambassador  Hicks.  The  position  has 
been  re-designated  as  U.S.  Representative  for  UN  Management  and 
Reform. 

QUESTION:  Why  has  it  taken  so  long  to  fill  this  position  given  the 
strong  interest  both  in  the  Administration,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Congress  in  achieving  significant  management  reforms  within 
the  UN? 

ANSWER:  Mr.  Birenbaum's  security  clearance  was  initiated  on 
November  12,  1993  and  was  granted  on  December  10,  1993.  The  White 
House  announced  the  "intent  to  nominate"  Mr.  Birenbaum  on  December 
13,  1993.  Congress  was  in  recess  until  January  22,  1994.  Once  all 
other  clearances  were  obtained,  the  President  nominated  Mr. 
Birenbaum  on  March  7,  1994.  His  confirmation  hearing,  originally 
scheduled  for  March  22,  1994,  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  hearing  has 
been  rescheduled  for  April  12,  1994. 
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Proposed  Termination  of  the  Bilateral  Science 
and  Technology  Program 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  request  proposes  the  termination  of 
funding  for  the  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology  Program.  The 
Committee  has  received  a  communication  from  the  Ambassadors  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  the  Republic  cf  Hungary,  the  Republic  of  Poland,  and 
the  Slovak  Republic  requesting  that  funding  be  provided  to  prevent 
the  termination  of  this  program.  In  addition,  certain  Members  of 
Congress  have  indicated  that  they  support  continuing  this  program. 
Why  has  the  Administration  chosen  to  terminate  this  program  at  this 
time. 

ANSWER:  These  Science  and  Technology  programs  have  made  a  valuable 
contribution  over  the  years  and  we  would  like  to  continue  them. 
However,  they  are  competing  for  scarce  resources  with  other  valuable 
programs  we  have  underway  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  A  review 
of  these  programs  is  currently  underway,  and  we  are  exploring 
options  for  continued  funding  that  will  ensure  that  we  are  getting 
maximum  effect  for  out  dollar. 

Funding  for  NED 

QUESTION:  In  your  statement  you  indicate  that  the  President's 
budget  includes  a  request  of  $45  million  for  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy,  an  increase  of  $10  million  above  the  FY  1994  level. 
The  pending  authorization  for  FY  1994/1995  would  terminate  NED  under 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  and  would  provide  an  authorization  of 
only  $35  million  in  the  Senate  version.  Given  this  situation,  is  it 
realistic  to  continue  to  request  $45  million  for  NED? 

ANSWER:  The  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  (NED)  is  an  important 
component  of  the  Administration's  efforts  to  strengthen  democracy 
around  the  world.  The  NED  is  a  small,  cost-effective,  non-partisan 
institution  that  has  provided  crucial  support  to  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  working  to  promote  democracy  in  many 
countries.  The  Administration  remains  firmly  committed  to  the  NED 
because  of  our  commitment  to  help  democracy  advocates  build 
democratic  institutions  and  vibrant  civil  societies  in  their 
countries.  Democratic  institutions  provide  the  best  guarantee  of 
fundamental  human  rights  and  democracies  are  more  likely  to  respect 
international  agreements  and  to  resolve  disputes  peacefully.  NED's 
democracy-building  mission  is  more  relevant  today  than  ever. 

Department  of  Defense  Peacekeeping  Budget 

QUESTION:  I  understand  that  the  FY  1995  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  includes  $300  million  to  cover  the  cost  of 
peace  enforcement  missions  and  of  operations  that  involve  the 
presence  of  U.S.  combat  troops.  Could  you  describe  for  the 
Committee  the  policy  of  "shared  responsibility"  for  peacekeeping 
which  led  to  the  inclusion  of  these  funds  in  the  DOD  budget. 

Are  these  funds  intended  to  pay  United  States  assessments  for 
peacekeeping  operations  or  are  they  intended  to  cover  DOD  troop  and 
logistics  costs. 
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ANSWER:  The  draft-PDD  on  peacekeeping  introduces  the  concept  of 
"shared  responsibility,"  under  which  the  State  Department  would 
maintain  funding  and  lead  "oversight  and  management"  responsibility 
for  peacekeeping  missions  authorized  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  UN 
charter  (peacekeeping)  in  which  no  U.S.  combat  units  are  involved. 
The  Department  of  Defense  would  assume  funding  and  lead  "oversight 
and  management"  responsibility  for  Chapter  VII  (peace  enforcement) 
and  for  those  Chapter  VI  operations  in  which  U.S.  combat  units  are 
involved. 

Under  the  "shared  responsibility"  model,  DOD  would  be  expected  to 
fund  the  U.S.  assessments  to  the  UN  for  those  Chapter  VI  and  VII 
peacekeeping  operations  for  which  it  has  the  lead.  We  would  refer 
you  to  the  Defense  Department  for  additional  details. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  PRICE 

While  there  is  some  cause  for  encouragement  and  optimism  in  Central 
America,  there  continue  to  be  reports  of  political  and  extrajudicial 
killings  throughout  the  region.  Many  of  these  killings  have  been 
documented  by  the  State  Department's  1993  human  rights  report.  The 
Department's  report  on  Guatemala,  as  well  as  those  issued  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  specifically  cite  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Civil  Defense  Patrols  (PAC's).  The  Department's 
report  states  that  the  PAC's  "enjoy  army  backing  and  often  immunity 
from  prosecution." 

Guatemalan  President  Ramiro  de  Leon  Carpio  reportedly  has  informed 
President  Clinton  that  he  is  disarming  the  PAC's  and  is  transforming 
them  Into  Development  and  Peace  Committees.  These  committees 
reportedly  will  help  oversee  the  distribution  of  development  aid  in 
Guatemala.  While  President  do  Leon  Carpio's  decision  to  disarm  the 
PAC's  Is  hopeful,  legitimate  concerns  will  remain  if  the  PAC's  are 
simply  renamed. 

QUESTION:  What  specific  actions  Is  the  Administration  taking  to 
impress  upon  President  de  Leon  Carpio  our  concerns  about  the  PACs? 

ANSWER:  Improving  respect  for  human  rights  is  a  key  U.S.  policy 
goal  In  Guatemala.  Embassy  officers,  including  Ambassador  McAfee, 
emphasize  our  concern  about  human  rights  at  every  opportunity  in 
their  conversations  with  Guatemalan  government  officials.  The  Civil 
Defense  Patrols  (PACs)  have  been  responsible  for  numerous  abuses  of 
human  rights.  We  were,  therefore,  encouraged  by  the  commitment  made 
in  President  de  Leon's  January  17  letter  to  President  Clinton  to 
convert  the  PACs  into  development  committees.  Our  Embassy  in 
Guatemala  is  engaged  in  the  sort  of  follow-up  you  propose.  The 
Embassy  reported  in  late  February  that  ten  PACs  in  Guatemala's 
northern  Department  of  Peten  have  been  converted  Into  development 
committees.  We  are  urging  the  Guatemalan  Government  to  continue  the 
process. 

We  share  the  concerns  that  a  PAC  by  another  name  might  be 
susceptible  to  abuse  by  interested  parties.  We  have  communicated 
our  concern  about  this  to  the  Guatemalan  Government,  and  will 
closely  monitor  the  conversion  process  for  signs  that  the  new 
development  committees  are  controlled  by  the  military  or  are  used 
for  Intimidation  purposes  by  any  group.  The  commitment  of  President 
de  Leon  to  ensure  that  membership  in  the  PACs  and  new  development 
committees  is  voluntary,  and  the  plans  for  monitoring  this  by  the 
Human  Rights  Ombudsman  are  important  in  this  regard. 
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QUESTION:  Is  the  Administration  prepared  to  condition  additional 
assistance  to  Guatemala  on  clear  evidence  that  the  government  is 
disarming  and  disbanding  the  PACs,  and  is  making  substantive 
improvement  in  the  protection  of  human  rights? 

ANSWER:  President  de  Leon  is  taking  steps  to  address  the  PAC 

5[°bI^*  5Wh11e  we  have  welcomed  Ms  decision  gradually  to  transform 
the  PACs  into  development  committees,  we  are  continuing  to  press  for 
thorough  investigation  of  abuses  committed  by  the  PACs  and 
prosecution  of  those  responsible.  We  understand  that  the  PAC  issue 
will  also  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  the  ongoing  peace  talks 
betwean  the  Government  and  the  URNG  guerrilla  organization   A 
process  is  underway  aimed  at  ending  the  PACs,  and  we  support  it 


Friday,  March  18,  1994. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION, 

U.S.  AND  MEXICO 

WITNESSES 

NARENDRA  N.  GUNAJI,  U.S.  COMMISSIONER 
REINALDO  MARTINEZ,  CHIEF  OPERATING  OFFICER 

Mr.  Moran  [presiding].  Good  morning.  I  apologize  for  delaying 
you.  It  was  my  fault,  and  I  know  Mr.  Kolbe  was  here  on  time. 

We  are  going  to  hear  from  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  We  have  two  appropriations,  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses and  the  Construction  account.  The  total  request  is  for  this 
fiscal  year,  for  the  combined  accounts,  is  $25,756,000.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  $156,000  above  what  was  provided  last  year.  We  will  put 
the  budget  justification  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 
OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  Request  for  appropriations  for  International  Commissions. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

APPROPRIATION 

Frmrtffd 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

International  Boundary  md 

Water  Commission 

-  Salaries  and  Expenses 

$12,069 

$11,200 

$15,358 

$4,158 

-  Construction 

14.051 

14.400 

10.398 

(4,002) 
156 

Subtotal 

26,120 

25,600 

25,756 

American  Sections: 

•  International  Boundary  Commission 

860 

740 

740 

- 

-  Internationa]  Joint  Commission 

3,543 

3.550 

3,550 

- 

-  Border  Environment  Cooperation 

Commission 

- 

= 

3.271 

3.271 

Subtotal 

4,403 

4,290 

7,561 

3,271 

International  Fisheries  Commissions 

14.200 

16.200 

14.669 

(1.531) 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

44.723 

46.090 

47.986 

1.896 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WA1ER  COMMISSION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousands) 

1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request     Inc./Dec.  (-) 
Posi  tions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds  Positions   Funds 
272    $12,069*     268    $11,200     264    $15,358     -4    $4,153 

*  Includes  $739,000  transferred  from  IBWC  construction  for  equipment,  safety 
studies,  and  reimbursement  to  the  City  of  San  Diego  for  the  treatment  of 
Tijuana  sewage. 

I.  Summary 

Under  a  series  of  treaties  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico,  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (IriWC)  is  charged  with  the  solution  of  water  and 
boundary  problems  along  the  common  1,952-mile  border. 

In  accomplishing  the  IBWC's  mission,  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  Sections  jointly 
exercise  the  provisions  of  existing  treaties  to  improve  the  water  quality  of 
the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  and  resolve  border  sanitation  problems. 
The  Commission  also  applies  the  provisions  of  these  agreements  to  equitably 
distribute  the  boundary  rivers'  water  to  both  countries,  operate  the 
international  flood  control  projects  along  the  boundary  rivers,  and  operate 
the  international  reservoirs  for  conservation  of  Rio  Grande  water  and  for 
hydroelectric  generation.  The  IBWC  also  has  the  responsibility  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  boundary  in  the  limitrophe  section  of  the  international 
rivers  and  demarcate  the  land  boundary. 

The  Commission  is  made  up  of  the  U.S.  Section,  headquartered  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  the  Mexican  Section,  headquartered  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua. 
3oth  Sections  have  field  offices  along  the  boundary. 


II.  Current  Programs 


In  addition  to  ensuring  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  treaties  and 
agreements  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  are  met,  the  following  high-priority, 
long-range  projects  are  being  addressed. 

o  The  most  feasible  measures  for  solving  border  sanitation  problems  at 
Tijuana  and  Mexicali,  Baja  California;  Nogales,  Sonora;  Reynosa  and 
Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamaulipas;  and  Piedras  Negras  and  Ciudad  Acuna, 
Coahuila  are  being  investigated. 

o  Studies  to  define  existing  and  potential  problems  of  groundwater 
basins  contiguous  to  the  U.S. -Mexico  border  area  are  continuing. 

I3WCCS&E)-! 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  MISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


III.  1995  Plans 


In  1995,  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  will  continue  to 
execute  the  provisions  of  existing  boundary  and  water  treaties  in  a  manner 
which  will  benefit  the  people  and  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary. 

The  Commission  also  will  implement  those  projects,  identified  for  action 
through  the  priority  long-range  project  studies,  for  which  full  or  partial 
solutions  have  been  found.  Additionally,  the  IBWC  will  continue  with 
investigations  and  studies  of  those  projects  for  which  complete  resolution  has 
not  been  identified. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $238,000  for  wage  and  price  increases,  offset  by 
$80,000  in  administrative  reductions  for  the  elimination  of  4  positions,  for  a 
total  wage  and  price  increase  of  $158,000.  The  request  also  includes  a 
$4,000,000  program  increase  which  will  provide  $1,500,000  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  new  Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  and  $2,500,000 
to  more  equitably  reimburse  the  city  of  San  Diego  for  the  treatment  of  Tijuana 
sewage. 


5910b 
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International   Boundary  and 
Water  Coimission,   U.S.   and  Mexico, 


S&E 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Art ivi ties 

I BMC  S&E 

Admi  ni  stration 

Engi  neeri  ng 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Gaging  Stations 

Dams 

River  Channel  and  Levee 
Projects 

Water  Quality  Control 

Boundary 

SU8  TOTAL   Operation  and  Main. 
GRAND  TOTAL 


1993 
Enacted 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Program 
Changes 


7.938 


7,204 


4.092 


1995 
Request 


$2,385 
1,746 

$2,349 
1,647 

$31 
35 

$2,380 
1,682 

871 
1,526 

864 
1,531 

18 
19 

882 
1.550 

3,703 

1,835 

3 

3,546 

1,249 

14 

35 

4,020 

3,581 

5,269 
14 

11,296 
15,358 


12,069 


11,200 


4,158 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
POSITIONS 


'995 

!     1993 

1994 

Program 

1995 

Prooram  Activi  ties 

!    Enacted 

Estimate 

Chanoes 

Reauest 

I8WC  S&E 

Admin  i stration 

Engineer! ng 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

Gaging  Stations 

Dams 

River  Channel  and  Levee 
Projects 

SUB  TOTAL  Operation  and  Maintenance 

GRAND  TOTAL 


40 
42 

40 

42 

— 

40 
42 

29 
51 

25 

51 

— 

25 
51 

110 

110 

-4 

106 

190 
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182 


272 


268 


264 
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International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  U.S.  and  Mexico 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

1993  ENACTED 

1994  ESTIMATE 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

IBWC  SSE 
Admi  ni  stration 

wage  8  price  increase.. 

Engineering 

wage  8  price  increase.. 

Operation  and  Maintenance 
Gaging  Stations 

wage  8  price  increase 
Dams 

wage  8  price  increase 
River  Channel  and  Levee 
Projects 

4%  admin  reduction... 

wage  8  price   increase 
Water  Quality  Control 

San  Diego   reimburse.. 

Nuevo   Laredo  08M 

wage  8  price   increase 

Sub-total   O&M 

TOTAL   PROGRAM  CHANGES 

1995  REQUEST 


!    POSITIONS- 
!   American 
!        Pos. 


JMl Total 


FUNDS- 


Bureau         American 

Managed       Salaries Total 


272 
268 


272    $12,069 
268     11,200 


$12,069 
11,200 


— 

— 

— 

31 

— 

31 

— 

— 

— 

35 

— 

35 

— 

— 

— 

18 

— 

18 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

19 

-4 



-4 

-80 

115 

— 

-80 
115 

— 



— 

2 

1 

500 

500 

20 

_ _ 

2,500 

1,500 

20 

-4 

— 

-4 

4 

092 

— 

4,092 

-4 

— 

-4 

4 

158 

— 

4,158 

264 

— 

264 

15 

358 



15,358 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


FY  1985 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

ADMINISTRATION 

Positions  Funds 

American    FSN       (in  thousands) 
1995  Request 40  $2,380 

This  activity  entails  joint  administration  of  the  provisions  of  existing 
treaties  and  agreements  for  the  solution  of  international  boundary  and  water 
problems.  It  also  involves  reaching  new  agreements,  subject  to  approval  by 
both  Governments,  on  problems  arising  along  the  boundary  before  they  become 
serious  international  issues. 

The  basic  function  of  this  activity  is  to: 

o  manage  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  twelve  international  boundary 
and  water  projects; 

o  negotiate  agreements  for  and  provide  recommendations  to  both 
Governments  for  solutions  to  boundary  and  water  problems; 

o  manage  and  control  the  construction  of  new  projects  approved  by  the 
two  Governments;  and 

o  manage  the  resources  and  personnel  of  the  organization,  including 
special  administrative  programs  and  financial  responsibilities  of  the 
U.S.  Section. 

For  FY  1995,  the  objectives  include: 

o    the  implementation  of  existing  treaties  and  agreements; 

o  joint  determination  and  report  to  the  Department  of  State  measures 
for  solving  border  sanitation  problems  and  cooperation  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  reaching  solutions  to  these 
problems;  and 

o  ongoing  investigations  to  define  existing  and  potential  problems  with 
the  use  of  unapportioned  groundwaters  contiguous  to  the  international 
boundary  and  to  determine  the  need  for  and  desirability  of  agreements 
with  Mexico  to  avoid  potentially  serious  international  problems. 

The  requested  $31,000  increase  in  this  activity  for  FY  1995  is  for  wage  and 
price  level  increases. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


FY  1995 

Justification  of  Program  Activities 

ENGINEERING 


Positions  Funds 


American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request 42        —  $1,682 

The  Engineering  activity  is  responsible  for  the  supervisory  management  of 
projects  and  for  conducting  the  surveys,  studies,  and  investigations  needed 
for  the  analysis  of  existing  and  potential  boundary  water  problems.  The  major 
engineering  activities  for  FY  1995  are: 

o  continuation  of  the  joint  planning,  management,  and  supervision  of 
operations  for  the  distribution  of  boundary  rivers  water  in 
accordance  with  existing  treaties; 

o  operation  of  twelve  joint  projects  to  control  and  facilitate  use  of 
boundary  rivers  water;  and 

o.  construction  improvements  to  the  Tijuana  Sanitation  Project, 
replacement  of  the  Chamizal-Cordova  Bridge,  completion  of  a  joint 
construction  project  to  resolve  the  sanitation  problem  at  Nuevo 
Laredo,  and  construction  programs  to  rehabilitate  IBWC  facilities, 
dams,  and  flood  control  levee  systems. 

Included  in  the  FY  1995  plans  are  surveys,  studies  and  investigations  for  the 
analysis  and  solution  of  current  and  potential  boundary  water  problems.  The 
objective  is  for  substantial  progress  with  Mexico  in  the  solution  of  border 
sanitation  problems. 

The  FY  1995  plans  also  include  studies  and  reports  for  the  Department  of  State 
providing  recommendations  on  common  groundwater  basins  along  the  boundary  and 
plans  to  assure  compliance  with  environmental  requirements. 

The  requested  $35,000  increase  in  this  activity  for  FY  1995  is  for  wage  and 
price  level  increases. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Pos  i  t ions  Funds 


American    FSN       (in  thousands) 
1995  Request 182       —  $11,296 

The  Operations  and  Maintenance  activity  consists  of  the  following  elements. 

Gaging  Stations  (25  positions  and  $882,000).  This  activity  consists  of  gaging 
the  flow  of  the  1, 254-mile  international  section  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a 
similar  24-mile  section  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  information  provides 
basic  data  essential  to  accounting  for  national  ownership  of  the  waters  and 
for  forecasting  floods  and  performing  flood  control  operations.  There  are 
130  gaging  stations  and  related  sites  operated  and  maintained  by  the  U.S. 
Section  on  the  boundary  rivers  and  tributaries.  In  FY  1995,  these  operations, 
together  with  similar  operations  by  Mexico,  will  fulfill  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  on  the  international  ownership  of  waters  serving  urban  and  agricultural 
areas  in  each  country. 

The  requested  $18,000  Increase  1n  this  activity  for  FY  1 995  is  for  wage  and 
price  level  increases. 

Dams  (51  positions  and  $1.550,000).  Pursuant  to  the  1944  Water  Treaty,  the 
Governments  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  jointly  constructed  and  currently  operate 
two  major  international  storage  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the  R1o  Grande  River: 
the  Falcon  Dam  and  Reservoir  downstream  from  Laredo,  Texas,  and  the  Amistad 
Dam  and  Reservoir  upstream  from  Del  Rio,  Texas.  The  dams  are  used  to  reguiate 
the  river's  flow  for  use  by  each  country  within  its  treaty  allotment  of 
waters.  The  U.S.  commitment  consists  of  operating  the  dam  gates  to  provide 
for  water  releases  requested  by  the  Texas  Watermaster,  hydroelectric 
generation  and  flood  control,  maintenance  of  the  dams  and  spillway  structures, 
and  housing  and  utilities  expenses  at  the  dams  for  full  time  operating 
personnel . 

The  requested  $19,000  increase  in  this  activity  for  FY  1995  is  for  wage  and 
price  level  Increases. 

River  Channel  and  Levee  Projects,  (106  positions  and  $3,581,000).  This 
activity  consists  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  five  joint  river  channel 
and  levee  projects  which  provide  flood  protection  to  adjoining  urban  and 
irrigated  agricultural  areas  located  along  the  boundary  rivers.  These 
projects  include: 

o  a  Presidio-Ojinaga  Flood  Control  Project  to  protect  Presidio,  Texas, 
and  adjacent  agricultural  lands  in  the  Presidio  Valley  against  Rio 
Grande  floods; 
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o  a  flood  protection  project  for  the  cities  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
Juarez,  Chihuahua,  the  developed  lands  downstream  through  the 
El  Paso-Juarez  Valley,  and  the  project  upstream  from  El  Paso  through 
the  Mesilla  and  Rincon  Valleys,  with  the  combined  works  totalling 
190  miles  of  channel  and  levee  floodways  on  the  U.S.  side  and  two 
diversion  dams; 

o  a  Lower  Rio  Grande  Flood  Control  Project  to  protect  the  cities  of 
Brownsville,  Harlingen,  McAllen  and  others,  as  well  as  the  irrigated 
lands  of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  The  U.S.  portion 
consists  of  180  miles  of  levee  river  floodways  and  132  miles  of 
leveed  interior  floodways,  and  two  international  diversion  dams; 

o  maintenance  of  the  natural  channel  and  floodway  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  to  preserve  its  capacity  to  carry  floodwaters  without 
overtopping  the  levees.  The  U.S.  portion  consists  of  24  miles  of  the 
channel  and  floodway  in  the  boundary  section  of  the  river; 

o  a  Tijuana  Flood  Control  Project  to  provide  flood  protection  for 
San  Ysidro,  California,  and  Tijuana,  Baja,  California  Norte  near  the 
boundary.  The  U.S.  portion  consists  of  a  concrete  and  rock,  lined 
channel  and  levee  extending  from  the  international  boundary  about  one 
mi  le  into  the  U.S. ; 

o  a  defensive  works  project  in  the  San  Ysidro  area  to  capture  and 
pump  sewage  from  canyon  areas  west  of  Tijuana  back  into  Mexico's 
conveyance  system,  alleviating  pollution  and  a  health  hazard  in  the 
U.S. 

In  FY  1995,  the  operations  and  maintenance  for  these  projects  will  require 
recurring  maintenance  to  diversion  structures,  clearing  of  levees  and 
floodways,  maintenance  of  levee  roads  and  river  channels,  and  operation  of  the 
Tijuana  interceptor  project  to  alleviate  a  health  hazard  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

The  requested  $35,000  increase  in  this  activity  for  FY  1995  is  for  wage  ana 
price  level  increases.  The  total  wage  and  price  increase  is  for  $115,000 
which  is  offset  by  an  administrative  reduction  of  $80,000  for  the  reduction  of 
4  positions  as  part  of  the  President's  plan  to  reduce  overall  Federal 
employment.  This  cut  will  be  accommodated  by  improving  utilization  of 
existing  staff  resources. 

Water  Quality  Control  ($5,269,000).  The  two  Governments  currently  operate  and 
maintain  three  joint  water  quality  projects. 

One  of  the  projects  is  the  International  Nogales  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant 
for  treating  wastewater  from  the  adjoining  border  cities  of  Nogales,  Sonora, 
and  Nogales,  Arizona.  The  operation  and  maintenance  costs  are  shared  by 
Mexico  and  the  city  of  Nogales,  Arizona,  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of 
sewage  from  each  side.  A  portion  of  the  sewage  treatment  costs  for  Nogales, 
Sonora,  is  funded  by  the  U.S.  to  comply  with  stricter  treatment  requirements 
and  the  higher  costs  of  sewage  treatment  in  the  U.S. 
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Water  Quality  Control  (continued) 

The  funds  are  paid  to  the  city  of  Nogales,  Arizona,  which  operates  and 
maintains  the  project.  Expansion  of  the  plant  was  completed  in  1993.  The 
expanded  plant  requires  an  increase  in  operation  and  maintenance  costs  due  to 
the  need  to  meet  much  higher  standards  of  treatment. 

The  second  project  is  to  improve  the  salinity  of  the  water  of  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande.  This  project  (Morillo  Drain)  was  constructed  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  river  and  serves  to  prevent  high  salinity  water  from  entering  the  Rio 
Grande,  thereby  improving  the  quality  of  water.  Construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  costs  are  equally  shared  between  the  two  countries. 

The  third  project,  the  Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  will  be  completed 
in  December  1994.  The  project  consists  of  the  following: 

o    an  improved  and  expanded  sewage  collection  system; 

o  a  large  interceptor  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  capture  sewage  flows  from 
exi  sting  drains;  and 

o    a  31  mgd  sewage  treatment  plant. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  costs  are  shared  by  Mexico  and  the  IBWC.  A 
portion  of  the  sewage  treatment  costs  for  Nuevo  Laredo  is  funded  by  the  U.S. 
to  comply  with  stricter  treatment  requirements. 

In  FY  1992  the  State  of  California  reimbursed  the  City  of  San  Diego  for 
treating  Tijuana  sewage  in  their  municipal  system  to  prevent  raw  sewage  from 
polluting  U.S.  beaches  while  San  Diego/Tijuana  Sanitation  Facilities  are  being 
constructed.  The  U.S.  Section  partially  reimbursed  the  City  of  San  Diego  for 
the  treatment  of  Tijuana  sewage  in  FY  1993.  In  FY  1994  the  U.S.  Section  began 
to  reimburse  the  City  of  San  Diego  for  the  incremental  costs  of  treating 
Tijuana  sewage. 

The  FY  1995  objectives  are: 

o  to  operate  and  maintain  the  Nogales  International  Treatment  Plant  to 
assure  that  wastewater  does  not  create  a  health  hazard; 

o  to  improve  the  quality  of  Rio  Grande  water  in  the  two  countries 
through  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Morillo  Drain  Project  and 
the  new  Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage  Treatment  Plant;  and 

o  reimburse  the  City  of  San  Diego  for  the  incremental  cost  of  the 
treatment  of  Tijuana  sewage. 

The  requested  $4,020,000  increase  in  this  activity  for  FY  1995  includes 
$20,000  for  price  level  increases,  $2,500,000  to  reimburse  San  Diego  for  the 
incremental  cost  of  treating  Tijuana  sewage,  and  $1,500,000  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  new  Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage  Treatment  Plant. 

IBWC(S&E)-10 
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Boundary  ($14,000).  The  Commission  is  charged  by  treaty  to  establish  and 
preserve  the  1,254-mile  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  24-mile  boundary  of 
the  Colorado  River.  It  is  also  charged  with  maintaining  the  monuments  which 
mark  the  location  of  the  approximately  674  miles  of  land  boundary  between  the 
two  countries. 


The  work  consists  of 
could  possibly  cause 
photographic  mapping 
and  maintenance  of 
intermediate  markers 
boundary.  The  costs 
with  Mexico, 
boundary  in  a 


field  checks  to  guard  against  man-made  obstructions  that 
a  change  in  the  location  of  the  boundary,  periodic  aerial 
to  record  natural  changes  in  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
the  land  boundary  monuments  including  installation  of 
where  needed  to  clearly  delineate  the  location  of  the 
of  such  operations  and  maintenance  are  divided  equally 

The  objective  in  FY  1995  is  preservation  and  demarcation  of  the 

cost  effective  way. 


The  FY  1995  request  maintains  funding  at  FY  1994  levels. 
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OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Obiect  class 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Program 
Chanaes 

1995 
Reouest 

1995 
Over 

Incr 

1994 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

$7,223 

$7,170 

$191 

$7,361 

$191 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

1,747 

1,708 

24 

1,732 

24 

1300  BENEFITS  FOR  FORMER 

PERSONNEL 

14 

14 

— 

14 

— 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

110 

109 

13 

122 

13 

2200  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THINGS 

387 

387 

10 

397 

10 

2300  RENTS,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  UTILITIES 

148 

140 

2 

142 

2 

2400  PRINTING  AND 

REPRODUCTION 

24 

24 

5 

29 

5 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

225 

187 

49 

236 

49 

2600  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

617 

608 

59 

667 

59 

3100  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

149 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

1,423 

853 

3,805 

4,658 

3 

,805 

4200  INSURANCE  CLAIMS  AND 
INDEMNITIES 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 

12,069 

11,200 

4,158 

15,358 

4 

,158 
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For  detailed  plan  preparation  and  couatroctioo  of  authorized 
projects,  [$14,400.0001  $10498.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
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FY  1995 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  rnousanas) 
1994  Estimate      1995  Request 

Inc. /Dec.  (-) 

Positions   Funds   Positions  Funds 
26     $14,400     26    $10,398 

Positions   Funds 
-$4,002 

1993  Enacted 
Positions  Funds 
26    $14,051* 

*  includes  $739,000  transfered  to  IBWC  S&E  for  equipment,  safety  studies,  and 
reimbursement  to  the  City  of  San  Diego  for  the  treatment  of  Tijuana  sewage 

I.  Summary 

Pursuant  to  treaties  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  and  to  Acts  of  the  Congress, 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  has  developed  and  implemented 
a  construction  program.  Under  a  separate  appropriation,  the  program  provides 
for  the  U.S.  portion  of  joint  construction  projects  in  the  areas  of  boundary 
preservation,  flood  control,  and  sanitation  as  agreed  to  by  both  countries. 

The  Convention  of  February  1,  1933,  provided  for  rectification  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River  through  the  El  Paso  -  Juarez  Valley,  the  first  major  joint 
construction  project  of  the  two  governments. 

In  the  Water  Treaty  of  1944,  the  two  governments  agreed  to  jointly  construct 
the  dams  required  for  conservation,  storage,  and  regulation  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado,  Tijuana,  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers.  This  treaty  also  provides  for 
flood  control  projects  and  preferential  attention  by  both  governments  to 
border  sanitation  problems. 

The  Boundary  Treaty  of  1970  provides  for  construction  of  works  to  avoid  future 
boundary  location  disputes. 

The  benefits  of  this  appropriation  include  maintenance  of  the  natural  boundary 
between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico,  prevention  of  flooding  in  communities  along  the 
boundary,  and  preservation  of  the  water  quality  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary. 


II.  Current  Programs 


In  FY  1994  the  IBWC  will  continue  to  carry  out  joint  construction  projects 
with  Mexico  in  the  areas  of  sanitation,  flood  control,  and  annual  flow.  The 
status  of  the  major  projects  is  as  follows: 

o  Construction  work  will  continue  on  a  sewage  treatment  plant  and 
collection  works  in  Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamaulipas.  The  project  will 
resolve  a  sanitation  problem  caused  by  the  discharge  of  over 
20,000,000  gallons  of  raw  sewage  into  the  Rio  Grande. 
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II.  Current  Programs  (continued) 

o  Design  and  construction  of  the  new  Chamizal  Cordova  Bridge  will  be 
completed  in  FY  1994. 

o  Construction  will  be  completed  on  a  project  started  in  1990  to  modify 
the  central  gate  of  the  Retamal  Diversion  Dam.  The  dam  is  part  of 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Flood  Control  project. 

o  Work  will  continue  on  the  Tijuana  Sanitation  Project  started  in 
1990.  The  project  is  to  handle  sewage  from  the  Mexican  city  of 
Tijuana  and  resolve  a  sanitation  problem  that  has  existed  in  the  San 
Diego  area  for  many  years.  This  is  a  joint  project  with  the  city  of 
San  Diego,  the  State  of  California,  and  the  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

o  A  project  to  rehabilitate  U.S.  Section  facilities  located  along  the 
U.S. /Mexico  Boundary  started  in  1992  and  will  continue  in  FY  1994. 
Many  of  the  project  facilities  were  built  in  the  1 930' s ,  1940's,  and 
1950' s  and  now  require  major  work  to  bring  them  up  to  date  for  safety 
standards,  efficiency  in  operations,  and  compliance  with  new 
statutory  requirements. 

o  In  1935  the  United  States  built  the  American  Dam  and  Canal  to  prevent 
Mexico  from  diverting  more  water  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  than  they 
were  allotted  under  a  1906  treaty.  Congress  has  authorized 
$42,000,000  for  the  extension  of  the  American  Canal  to  protect  U.S. 
water  interests.  In  FY  1994  work  on  extending  the  canal  will 
continue. 

o  •  In  FY  1993  the  Commission  started  a  new  project  to  stabilize  the  Rio 
Grande  channel  between  the  American  Dam  in  El  Paso,  Texas  and  the 
Caballo  Dam  in  New  Mexico.  Channel  scouring  has  exposed  the 
foundations  of  structures  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Failure  of  these 
structures  can  effect  the  delivery  of  water  to  Mexico  as  required  by 
the  1906  Water  Treaty. 


III.  1995  Plans 


In  FY  1995  $1,000,000  in  new  funding  has  been  requested  to  complete 
work  on  a  conceptual  design  and  study  to  determine  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  replacement  pipeline  for  the  Nogales  International  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plant  and  new  sewage  collection  facilities  for  uncontrolled 
sewage  flows. 
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III.  1995  Plans  continued 

o  A  request  of  $2,000,000  is  included  to  continue  a  project  to 
stabilize  the  Rio  Grande  channel  between  the  American  Dam  in  El  Paso, 
Texas  and  the  Cabal lo  Dam  in  New  Mexico.  Channel  scouring  has 
exposed  foundations  of  bridges,  siphons,  and  diversion  dams  in 
portions  of  the  Rio  Grande  channel,  jeopardizing  the  structural 
integrity  of  some  structures.  The  U.S.  Section  needs  to  evaluate  the 
causes  of  the  scouring  and  construct  necessary  features  to  control 
the  scouring  process  throughout  the  channel.  Further  damage  to 
structures  (caused  by  scouring)  should  be  eliminated.  Failure  of 
these  structures  could  effect  the  U.S.  Section's  ability  to  deliver 
water  to  Mexico  as  required  by  the  1906  Water  Treaty.  The  total  cost 
of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $10,500,000.  The  estimated  completion 
date  is  FY  1997. 

o  A  request  of  $425,000  is  included  to  continue  a  project  to 
rehabilitate  various  U.S.  Section  facilities  located  along  the 
boundary.  Many  of  the  projects  facilities  were  built  in  the  1930's, 
1 940 ' s ,  and  1 950' s  and  now  require  major  work  to  bring  them  up  to 
date  for  safety  purposes,  efficiency  in  operations,  and  compliance 
with  new  statutory  requirements. 

o  A  request  of  $6,273,000  is  included  to  continue  construction  and 
extension  of  the  American  Canal.  The  Rio  Grande  American  Canal 
Extension  Act  of  1990  (Public  Law  101-438)  which  was  signed  into  law 
on  October  18,  1990  provides  for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  an  extension  of  the  American  Canal  at  El  Paso,  Texas. 
An  initial  study  to  determine  the  likelihood  and  extent  of  any  damage 
to  property  that  would  be  caused  by  the  canal  extension  began  in  1991 
with  reprogrammed  funds.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
$42,000,000.  The  estimated  completion  date  is  FY  1997. 

o  An  amount  of  $700,000  is  requested  as  part  of  the  Tijuana  Sanitation 
Project.  This  project  was  started  in  FY  1990  with  funding  provided 
by  the  City  of  San  Diego,  the  state  of  California  and  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  total  project  will  consist  of  a 
treatment  plant,  a  land  and  ocean  outfall  and  a  pipeline  to  convey 
sewage  to  the  treatment  plant.  The  $700,000  requested  is  part  of  a 
$16,000,000  loan  to  Mexico  for  initial  construction  costs.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  loan  ($12,903,000)  will  be  requested  in 
FYs  1996  -  1997.  Mexico  will  repay  the  loan  over  ten  years  after  the 
plant  is  placed  in  operation. 
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International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  U.S.  and  Mexico, 


Construction 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


1993 
Enacted 


1994 

Estimate 


1995 
Program 

Changes 


1995 

Request 


IBWC  U  S  and  Mexico 
Construction 
1970  Boundary  Treaty  Projects... 
Nogales  Intl  Wastewater 

Treatment  Plant 

Nogales  Sanitation  Project 

Rio  Grande  Rectification 

Flood  Control  Project 

Chanizal  Cordova  Bridge  Project. 

Retamal  Oam  Proj ect 

Nuevo  Laredo 

Sanitation  Project 

Falcon  Dam  Project 

Rio  Gande  Canalization 

Facilities  Renovation  Project... 

Amen  can  Canal 

Tijuana  Sanitation  Project 

San  Diego  Reimbursement 

Unobl i  gated  bal ances 


$53 

$247 

-$247 

— 

-148 

299 

-299 



— 

300 

700 

1.000 



17 

-17 



355 

5,645 

-5,645 

— 

-52 

353 

-353 

— 

11,020 

458 

-413 

45 

453 

79 

-79 

— 

i,144 

2,940 

-840 

2,100 

183 

703 

-263 

440 

565 

14,703 

-7,730 

6,973 

2.376 

1,995 

-269 

1,726 



2,500 

-2,500 

— 

-1,898 

-15,839 

13,953 

-1.886 

GRAND  TOTAL 


14,051 


14,400 


-4,002 


10,398 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
POSITIONS 


Program  Activities 


1995 
1993       1994      Program       1995 
Enacted   Estimate C"3nges Request 


IBWC  U  S  and  Mexico 
Construction 
1970  Boundary  Treaty  Projects... 
Rio  Grande  Rectification 

Flood  Control  Project 

Chamizal  Cordova  Bridge  Project. 

Retamal  Dam  Project 

Nuevo  Laredo 

Sanitation  Project 

Rio  Gande  Canalization 

Facilities  Renovation  Project... 

Amen  can  Canal 

Tijuana  Sanitation  Project 


2 





— 

2 

4 

-4 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

-1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 





2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

7 

10 

12 

— 

12 

GRAND  TOTAL 


26 


26 


26 
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International  Boundary  and 
Mater  Commission,  U.S.  and  Mexico 


SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

1993  ENACTED 

1994  ESTIMATE 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

IBWC  U  S  and  Mexico 
Construction 
1970  Boundary  Treaty 
Projects 

Nogales  Intl  Wastewater 
Treatment  Plant 

Nogales  Sanitation  Project. 

Rio  Grande  Rectification 
Flood  Control  Project 

Chamizal  Cordova  Bridge 
Project 

Retamal  0am  Project 

Nuevo  Laredo 
Sanitation  Project 

Falcon  0am  Project 

Rio  Gande  Canalization 

Facilities  Renovation 
Project 

Ameri  can  Canal 

Tijuana  Sanitation  Project. 

San  Diego  Reimbursement. 

Unobligated  balances 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

1995  REQUEST 


POSITIONS 

American 
Pos.     FSNs 


Total 


FUN0S 

Bureau 
Managed 


American 
Salaries 


Total 


26 
26 


-1 


26 
26 


$14,051 
14,400 


-247 


-299 
700 

-17 


26 


-4 

-5,645 

— 

-353 

-1 

-413 

— 

-79 

1 

-840 

2 

-263 

2 

-7,730 

— 

-269 

— 

-2,500 

— 

13,953 

— 

-4,002 

26 

10,398 

$14,051 
14,400 


-247 

-299 

700 

-17 

-5,645 
-353 

-413 

-79 

-840 

-263 
-7,730 

-269 
-2,500 
13,953 


-4,002 
10,398 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  CONSTRUCTION 


FT  1895 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 


Positions         Funds 


American     FSN    (in  thousands) 
1995  Request  —       —      $1,000 

Noqales  Sanitation  Project 

The  Nogales  International  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  was  originally 
constructed  by  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  in  1951  to  serve  the  sister  cities  of 
Nogales,  Arizona  and  Nogales,  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  plant  has  been  expanded 
twice  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  population  of  the  two  cities.  The 
international  outfall  pipeline  (which  transports  untreated  sewage  to  the 
treatment  plant),  has  recently  collapsed  in  three  areas.  Although  a  portion 
of  the  existing  pipeline  has  been  replaced,  this  is  only  a  temporary 
solution.  An  on-site  inspection  of  the  broken  areas  revealed  that  the 
pipeline  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  the  entire  pipeline  needs  to  be 
replaced. 

In  addition,  the  growing  population  in  Nogales,  Mexico,  has  resulted  in 
uncontrolled  sewage  flows  polluting  Nogales,  Arizona.  In  order  to  correct 
this. serious  environmental  problem,  the  IBWC  will  divert  these  flows  to  the 
Nogales  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  for  treatment. 

In  FY  1993  funds  were  reprogrammed  to  begin  a  conceptual  design  and  study  to 
determine  the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  pipeline  and  new  sewage  collection 
facilities. 

The  requested  funding  is  for  completion  of  the  conceptual  design  and  study. 

The  FY  1995  request  is  for  $1,000,000  in  new  funds  to  complete  the  conceptual 
design  and  study. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  CONSTRUCTION 


FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 


Positions         Funds 
American    FSN    (in  thousands) 
1995  Request  2       —       $45 

Nuevo  Laredo  Sanitation  Project 

The  city  of  Nuevo  Laredo,  Tamaulipas  discharges  over  20  million  gallons  a  day 
of  raw  sewage  into  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Nuevo  Laredo  Sanitation  Project 
involves  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  to  address  this 
problem.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  the  Commission  plans  to: 

1)  improve  and  expand  the  Nuevo  Laredo  sewage  collection  system; 

2)  construct  a  large  interceptor  along  the  Mexican  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  capture  sewage  flows  from  existing  drains;  and 

3)  construct  a  31  mgd  (million  gallon  per  day)  sewage  treatment  plant  in 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

Public  Law  100-465,  Rio  Grande  Pollution  Correction  Act  of  October  3,  1988, 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  U.S.  Commissioner,  IBWC, 
to  conclude  agreements  with  Mexico  to  correct  pollution  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  is  $44,000,000.  The  U.S.  Government  is 
contributing  a  total  of  $20,000,000.  The  remaining  $24,000,000  will  come  from 
Mexico  and  other  sources  such  as  the  state  of  Texas.  The  funding  history  of 
the  project  is  as  follows: 

o  1989  $325,000  preliminary  studies  start  (reprogrammed  funds) 

o  1990  7,175,000  construction  begins  (new  funding) 

o  1991  5,400,000  construction  continues  (new  funding) 

o  1991  -500,000  reprogrammed  to  American  Canal  and  Tijuana  Projects 

o  1992  6,600,000  construction  continues  (new  funding) 

o  1993  750,000  construction  continues  (funding  complete) 

o  1994  —  construction  continues  with  carryover  balances 

o  1995  —  construction  ends 

The  FY  1995  request  is  for  retention  of  two  positions  required  to  complete  the 
construction  work  and  $45,000  in  unobligated  balances. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  CONSTRUCTION 


FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions         Funds 


American    FSN    (in  thousands) 
1995  Request  3       —      $2,100 

Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project 

The  Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project  is  a  project  to  stabilize  the  Rio  Grande 
channel  between  American  Dam  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Cabal  lo  Dam  in  New 
Mexico.  Channel  scouring  has  exposed  foundations  of  bridges,  siphons,  and 
diversion  dams  in  portions  of  the  Rio  Grande  channel,  jeopardizing  the 
structural  integrity  of  some  structures.  The  U.S.  Section  needs  to  evaluate 
the  causes  of  the  scouring  and  construct  necessary  features  to  control  the 
scouring  process  throughout  the  Channel.  The  damage  to  structures  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande  due  to  the  scouring  process  should  be  eliminated. 

Two  siphons  located  in  the  Rio  Grande  at  Hatch  and  Rincon,  New  Mexico  are  in 
need  of  reconstruction.  The  siphons  were  constructed  in  1918  as  part  of  the 
Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  System.  The  siphons  control  the  flow  of  the  river 
and  transfer  water  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  The  siphons  are 
now  seriously  threatened  by  erosion.  Failure  of  the  siphons  could  have 
catastrophic  effects  in  blocking  releases  in  the  river  from  reaching  U.S. 
irrigators  and  in  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Section  to  deliver  water  to  Mexico 
as  called  for  by  the  1906  Water  Treaty. 

This  would  be  a  five  year  project  estimated  to  cost  $10,500,000.  During 
FY  1993  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  began  detailed  hydraulic  studies  and 
produced  aerial  topography  for  the  project  area.  During  FY  1994  plans  are  to 
build  control  structures  to  stabilize  the  Rio  Grande  Channel. 

The  FY  1995  request  is  for  three  positions  including  1  position  transfered 
from  construction  projects  that  are  almost  completed  or  have  been  delayed  and 
$2,100,000  (2,000,000  in  new  budget  authority  and  $100,000  in  carryover 
balances)  to  continue  construction  on  the  project. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  CONSTRUCTION 


FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 


Positions         Funds 
American    FSN    (in  thousands) 
1995  Request  2        «       $440 

Facilities  Renovation  Project 

Many  of  the  IBWC  project  facilities  were  built  in  the  1930' s,  1940's,  and 
1950's.  The  facilities  need  major  rehabilitation  work  to  bring  them  up  to 
date  for  safety  and  efficiency.  The  original  estimate  for  completion  of  this 
project  was  FY  1994.  However,  the  renovation  work  needed  to  be  done  is 
greater  than  originally  anticipated  and  the  estimated  completion  date  has  been 
extended  to  1996.  In  FY's  1992  -  1994  the  following  items  were  completed  or 
scheduled  to  be  completed: 

o  repave  project  roads  at  Falcon  Dam  and  Mercedes  Field  Office  complex; 

o  remove  and  dispose  of  lead  paint  and  repaint  the  water  storage  tank  at 
Amistad  Dam  and  Falcon  Dam; 

o.  rehabilitate  office/warehouse  facilities  at  Presidio  Field  Office; 

o  replace  the  Hatch  Field  Office  fuel  storage  tank. 

o  renovate  project  personnel  residential  units  at  Falcon  Dam  and  project 
facilities  at  Mercedes  Field  Office; 

o  remove  and  replace  underground  storage  tanks  at  American  Dam  to  comply 
with  EPA  regulations;  and 

In  FY  1995  the  following  items  are  scheduled  to  be  completed: 

o  complete  remedial  works  in  connection  with  the  fuel  tanks  at  the  Hatch 
Field  Office; 

o  renovate  the  water  treatment  plant  and  replace  the  water  main  at  the 
Falcon  Dam  Project;  and 

o  renovate  structure  facilities  and  replace  fuel  tanks  at  the  American 
Dam. 

The  FY  1995  request  is  for  $440,000  ($425,000  in  new  budget  authority  and 
$15,000  in  carryover  balances)  and  2  positions,  including  2  positions 
transfered  from  completed  or  delayed  construction  projects  to  continue 
construction  on  this  project. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  MISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  CONSTRUCTION 


FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions         Funds 


American    FSN    (in  thousands) 
1995  Request  7        —       $6,973 

American  Canal  Extension  Project 

In  1935  the  United  States  built  the  American  Dam  and  Canal  to  prevent  Mexico 
from  diverting  more  water  from  the  Rio  Grande  River  than  they  were  allotted 
under  a  1906  treaty.  In  1987,  the  Riverside  Dam  (part  of  the  system  of  dams 
used  to  control  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande)  failed,  and  the  temporary 
structure  now  in  place  cannot  be  relied  on  to  guarantee  the  sovereignty  of 
U.S.  waters.  As  a  result,  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  American  Canal  in 
order  to  protect  U.S.  water  interests.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  project  will  be  $42,000,000  and  that  it  will  be  completed  in  FY  1997. 

The  "Rio  Grande  American  Canal  Extension  Act  of  1990"  (Public  Law  101-438) 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  October  18,  1990  provides  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  an  extension  of  the  American  Canal  at  El  Paso, 
Texas.  Section  4  of  the  Act  required  a  study  be  conducted  by  the  IBWC  to 
determine  the  likelihood  and  extent  of  any  damage  to  property  that  would  be 
caused  by  the  canal  extension.  A  report  which  found  that  the  canal  extension 
would  cause  minimal  damage  to  surrounding  property  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress. 

In  FY  1992  $2,100,000  was  reprogrammed  from  the  Rio  Grande  Rectification 
Project  ($1,500,000)  and  the  American  Canal  subsidence  study  ($600,000)  to 
design  and  begin  construction  of  the  canal.  The  following  funding  has  been 
approved  to  continue  construction: 

1993  $8,091,000 

1994  6,610,000 

The  FY  1995  request  for  this  project  is  for  $6,973,000  ($6,273,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $700,000  in  carryover  balances)  and  7  positions, 
including  2  positions  transfered  from  completed  or  delayed  construction 
projects  to  continue  construction  on  the  project. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  COMMISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  CONSTRUCTION 


FY  1995 

Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions         Funds 
American     FSN    (in  thousands) 
1995  Request  12        —      $1,726 

Tijuana  Sanitation  Project 

The  City  of  Tijuana  has  been  unable  to  provide  adequate  sewage  disposal  and 
treatment  for  its  rapidly  increasing  population  (over  one  million  in  1990). 
Untreated  sewage  from  Tijuana  is  discharged  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  and/or 
directly  into  the  Tijuana  River  which  results  in  pollution  flowing  to  south 
San  Diego  beaches.  The  Tijuana  Sanitation  Project  involves  a  joint  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  to  address  this  problem.  EPA  will  work  with 
the  IBWC  to  develop  the  project  and  transfer  funds  to  the  IBWC  for  actual 
construction  of  the  plant.  The  design  and  construction  of  the  pipeline 
extension  and  ocean  outfall  portion  of  the  project  began  in  FY  1992.  The 
design  of  the  international  treatment  plant  and  actual  construction  began  in 
FY  1993. 

The  EPA  will  fund  most  of  the  project.  However,  the  IBWC  will  be  responsible 
for  $4,000,000  to  fund  the  Rio  Alomar  pipeline  and  $16,000,000  to  loan  to 
Mexico  for  initial  construction  costs.  Mexico  will  reimburse  the  loan  amount 
to  the  U.S.  government  over  a  ten  year  period  once  the  plant  is  complete.  The 
pipeline  will  be  built  in  Mexico  just  below  the  U.S. /Mexico  border  and  will 
convey  sewage  to  the  treatment  plant.  The  pipeline  has  already  been  funded 
($3,000,000  was  approved  in  IBWC  s  1992  budget  and  Mexico  gave  the  IBWC  credit 
for  $1,000,000  that  was  reprogrammed  in  1991  to  construct  facilities  to  divert 
renegade  sewage  flows  from  Tijuana).  Another  installment  of  the  $16,000,000 
loan  to  Mexico  has  been  included  in  this  request.  This  request  increases  the 
total  loaned  to  Mexico  to  $3,097,000.  The  remaining  $12,903,000  will  be 
requested  in  FYs  1996  -  1997. 

The  FY  1995  request  is  for  twelve  positions  and  $1,726,000  ($700,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $1,026,000  in  carryover  balances)  to  fund  another 
installment  of  a  loan  to  Mexico  for  initial  construction  costs. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  AND  WATER  MISSION 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO,  CONSTRUCTION 


FT  1995 
Justification  of  Proqrai  Activities 


Positions         Funds 
American    FSN    (in  thousands) 
1995  Request  —  -$1,886 

Distribution  of  Unobligated  Balances 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  a  total  of  $1,886,000  in  unobligated  balances  to 
be  carried  forward.  The  projects  with  estimated  unobligated  balances  are 
outlined  below. 

American  Canal 

The  estimated  unobligated  balance  is  $700,000.  The  unobligated  balance  is  due 
to  normal  construction  work  in  progress. 

Nuevo  Laredo  Sanitation  Project 

The  estimated  unobligated  balance  is  $45,000.  The  unobligated  balance  is  due 
to  normal  construction  work  in  progress. 

Facilities  Renovations  Project 

The  estimated  unobligated  balance  is  $15,000.  The  unobligated  balance  is  due 
to  normal  construction  work  in  progress. 

Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project 

The  estimated  unobligated  balance  is  $100,000.  The  unobligated  balance  is  due 
to  normal  construction  work  in  progress. 

Tijuana  Sanitation  Project 

The  estimated  unobligated  balance  is  $1,026,000.  The  unobligated  balance  is 
due  to  construction  delays. 
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International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
U.S.  and  Mexico,  Construction 


OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

2200  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THINGS 

2300  RENTS,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  UTILITIES 

2400  PRINTING  AND 

REPRODUCTION 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

2600  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

3100  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

3200  REAL  PROPERTY 

•1100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 


1993 

Enacted 


1994 

Estimate 


1995 
Program 

Changes 


1995 

Request 


1995  Incr 
Over  1994 


$848 

$1,853 

-$920 

$933 

-$920 

214 

347 

-145 

202 

-145 

36 

156 

-61 

95 

-61 

16 

155 

-90 

65 

-90 

28 

72 

-12 

60 

-12 

7 

114 

-49 

65 

-49 

3.965 

3,283 

-1,428 

1 

.855 

-1.428 

105 

1.421 

-1,121 

300 

-1,121 

96 

640 

-460 

180 

-460 

-148 

2,233 

4,410 

6 

.643 

4,410 

8,884 

4,126 

-4,126 

— 

-4,126 

14,051 

14,400 

-4,002 

10 

,398 

-4,002 
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Mr.  Moran.  We  have  before  us  Commissioner  Gunaji,  and  I 
know  you  have  a  prepared  statement.  That  will  be  put  in  the 
record  in  its  entirety,  but  you  might  like  to  summarize  what  you 
have  in  that  statement,  and  then  we  can  proceed  with  questions. 
Happy  to  have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  quickly  like  to  read  the 
statement  if  it  is  okay  with  you. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  Committee, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  present  the  request  for 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  section  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico,  for 
fiscal  year  1995. 

This  Commission,  created  in  1889  by  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  is  charged  by  a  series  of  treaties  between  the 
two  Governments  with  specific  programs  for  the  joint  resolution  of 
boundary  and  water  problems  arising  along  the  common  2,000-mile 
border.  The  Commission  seeks  to  fulfill  national  responsibilities  in 
cost-effective  ways  that  benefit  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  and  improve  relations  between  the  two  countries. 

FY  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

To  meet  existing  treaty  requirements  and  enable  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  treaty  obligations.  I  am  requesting  a  budget 
of  $25,756,000  for  fiscal  year  1995,  a  $156,000  increase  over  the 
current  fiscal  year  1994  budget.  This  request  is  for  the  United 
States  section  two  appropriations:  (1)  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
priation for  an  amount  of  $15,358,000  and  (2)  Construction  appro- 
priation for  an  amount  of  $10,398,000. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  ap- 
propriation includes  $238,000  for  wage  and  price  increases,  offset 
by  $80,000  in  administrative  reductions  for  the  elimination  of  four 
positions,  for  a  total  wage  and  price  increase  of  $158,000. 

The  request  also  includes  a  $4  million  program  increase  which 
will  provide  $1,500,000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  and  $2,500,000  to  more  eq- 
uitably reimburse  the  City  of  San  Diego  for  the  treatment  of 
transboundary  sewage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  Section  continues  to  stretch 
its  resources  to  address  the  new  border  issues,  particularly  sanita- 
tion and  pollution  concerns  at  the  border.  The  United  States  Sec- 
tion will  continue  the  administration  of  treaties  and  agreements  in 
force  and  will  perform  its  share  of  the  operations  and  maintenance 
of  completed  joint  boundary  and  water  projects  with  Mexico  along 
the  border. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Besides  the  operation  and  maintenance  work,  the  United  States 
Section  is  active  in  several  construction  projects.  These  projects 
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carry  out  United  States  responsibilities  in  boundary  demarcation, 
flood  control,  and  ever  demanding  border  sanitation  and  pollution 
control  projects.  The  $10,398,000  Construction  appropriation 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1995  and  $1,886,000  in  unobligated  funds 
carried  over  from  previous  years  will  fund  the  following  ongoing 
projects. 

AMERICAN  CANAL 

American  Canal  Extension,  $6,273,000:  This  project  was  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  101-438,  October  18,  1990,  titled,  "the  Rio 
Grande  American  Canal  Extension  Act  of  1990."  The  Act  author- 
izes $42,000,000  to  construct  the  extension  of  the  canal  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

In  fiscal  year  1991,  $700,000  was  reprogrammed  to  do  a  subsid- 
ence study  and  report  to  the  Congress  as  required  by  the  Act.  In 
fiscal  year  1992,  $1,500,000  was  reprogrammed  for  the  design  and 
related  activities.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  $8,091,000  was  received  to 
start  construction  and  $6,610,000  in  fiscal  year  1994,  to  continue 
construction.  The  $6,273,000  is  to  continue  the  construction  phase 
for  the  American  Canal  Extension  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

RIO  GRANDE  CANALIZATION 

Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project,  $2,000,000:  This  is  a  project  to 
stabilize  the  Rio  Grande  channel  between  Caballo  Dam  in  New 
Mexico  and  American  Dam  in  Texas.  Channel  scouring  has  exposed 
foundations  of  bridges,  siphons  and  diversion  dams  in  parts  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project.  This  is  jeopardizing  the  structural 
integrity  of  many  structures  and  endangering  deliveries  of  water  to 
Mexico  as  required  under  the  1906  Rio  Grande  Convention.  This  is 
a  five-year  project  estimated  to  cost  $10,500,000.  The  project  was 
started  in  fiscal  year  1993,  with  $2,184,000  appropriated.  In  fiscal 
year  1994,  $2,000,000  was  received  to  continue  the  project.  In  fiscal 
year  1995,  the  request  is  $2,000,000  to  continue  the  project. 

TIJUANA  SANITATION 

Tijuana  Sanitation  Project,  $700,000:  This  project  is  to  eliminate 
a  long-standing  pollution  problem  in  the  San  Diego,  California  area 
caused  by  raw  sewage  discharged  from  the  Mexican  city  of  Tijuana. 
In  fiscal  year  1990,  the  United  States  Section  assumed  the  role  of 
managing  the  design  and  construction  work. 

The  complete  project  is  to  be  funded  by  the  city  of  San  Diego,  the 
state  of  California,  the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  Section. 

The  United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  to  provide 
the  major  share  of  Federal  funding.  The  United  States  Section  is 
responsible  for  $4,000,000  to  fund  the  Rio  Alomar  pipeline  and 
$16,000,000  will  be  a  part  of  Mexico's  share  of  the  project  which 
is  to  be  reimbursed  after  the  project  is  completed.  Initial  funding 
for  this  project  of  $1,000,000  was  received  in  fiscal  year  1991.  Sub- 
sequent funding  of  $3,000,000  was  provided  in  fiscal  year  1992, 
$2,376,000  in  fiscal  year  1993,  and  $21,000  in  fiscal  year  1994.  The 
request  for  fiscal  year  1995  is  $700,000.  The  remaining  $12,903,000 
will  be  requested  in  future  years. 
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FACILITIES  RENOVATION  PROJECT 

Facilities  Renovation  Project,  $425,000:  This  is  a  multiyear 
project  to  renovate  the  various  field  projects  operated  by  the  United 
States  Section.  Many  project  facilities  were  built  in  the  1930s.  The 
facilities  are  aged  such  that  major  rehabilitation  work  is  required 
to  bring  them  up  to  OSHA  safety  standards  and  optimum  effi- 
ciency. Initial  funding  of  the  project  was  $425,000  received  in  fiscal 
year  1992.  The  fiscal  year  1995  request  is  the  same  amount  as  it 
was  for  fiscal  years  1992  through  1994. 

NOGALES  SANITATION  PROJECT 

Nogales  Sanitation  Project  $1,000,000:  New  funding  has  been  re- 
quested to  complete  work  on  a  conceptual  design  and  study  to  de- 
termine the  estimated  cost  of  a  replacement  pipeline  for  the 
Nogales  International  Wastewaster  Treatment  Plant  and  new  sew- 
age collection  facilities  for  uncontrolled  sewage  flows.  In  fiscal  year 
1993,  funds  in  the  amount  of  $300,000  were  reprogrammed  for  ini- 
tiating the  conceptual  design  and  study.  The  fiscal  year  1995  re- 
quest is  for  $1,000,000. 

CARRY  OVER  BALANCES 

A  total  of  $1,886,000  in  carry  over  balances  will  be  used  for  the 
following  projects:  Nuevo  Laredo  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant, 
$45,000,  Tijuana  Sanitation  Project,  $1,026,000;  Facilities  Renova- 
tions, $15,000,  American  Canal  Extension,  $700,000  and  the  Rio 
Grande  Canalization  Project,  $100,000. 

BORDER  ENVIRONMENT  COOPERATION  COMMISSION 

The  United  States  Section  as  played  a  very  important  advisory 
role  to  the  State  Department  in  the  formulation  of  side  agreements 
with  the  passage  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA).  The  United  States  Section  fully  supports  the  Border  En- 
vironment Cooperation  Commission  (BECC),  and  envisions  its  role 
as  complementing  the  work  of  the  BECC. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  United  States  Section  and  the  BECC 
will  work  together  in  achieving  the  goals  outlined  in  NAFTA,  and 
its  side  agreements,  to  bring  economic  parity  and  a  pollution-free 
quality  of  life  to  the  U.S.-Mexico  border. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Members  of  the  committee,  this  con- 
cludes my  statement.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
have  regarding  this  request.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also 
submit  these  photos  for  your  perusal. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gunaji  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  present  the 
request  for  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United  States 
and  Mexico,  for  FY  1995. 

This  Commission,  created  in  1889  by  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  charged  by  a  series  of  treaties 
between  the  two  Governments  with  specific  programs  for  the 
joint  resolution  of  boundary  and  water  problems  arising  along 
the  common  2,000-mile  border.   The  Commission  seeks  to  fulfill 
national  responsibilities  in  cost-effective  ways  that  benefit 
the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  and  improve  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

To  meet  existing  treaty  requirements  and  enable  the  United 
States  to  continue  its  treaty  obligations,  I  am  requesting  a 
budget  of  $25,756,000  for  FY  1995,  a  $156,000  increase  over  the 
current  FY  1994  budget.   This  request  is  for  the  United  States 
Section's  two  appropriations:   1)  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation  for  an  amount  of  $15,358,000  and  2)  Construction 
appropriation  for  an  amount  of  $10,398,000. 
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The  FY  1995  request  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation  includes  $238,000  for  wage  and  price  increases, 
offset  by  $80,000  in  administrative  reductions  for  the 
elimination  of  4  positions,  for  a  total  wage  and  price  increase 
of  $158,000.   The  request  also  includes  a  $4,000,000  program 
increase  which  will  provide  $1,500,000  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  and 
$2,500,000  to  more  equitably  reimburse  the  City  of  San  Diego 
for-  the  treatment  of  transboundary  sewage.   At  the  same  time 
the  United  States  Section  continues  to  stretch  its  resources  to 
address  new  border  issues,  particularly  sanitation  and 
pollution  concerns  at  the  border.   The  United  States  Section 
will  continue  the  administration  of  treaties  and  agreements  in 
force  and  will  perform  its  share  of  the  operations  and 
maintenance  of  completed  joint  boundary  and  water  projects  with 
Mexico  along  the  border. 
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Besides  the  operation  and  maintenance  work,  the  United 
States  Section  is  active  in  several  construction  projects. 
These  projects  carry  out  United  States  responsibilities  in 
boundary  demarcation,  flood  control,  and  ever  demanding  border 
sanitation  and  pollution  control  projects.   The  $10,398,000 
construction  appropriation  amount  for  FY  1995  and  $1,886,000  in 
unobligated  funds  carried  over  from  previous  years  will  fund 
the  following  on-going  projects: 

American  Canal  Extension,  $6,273,000:   This  project  was 
authorized  by  P.L.  101-438,  October  18,  1990,  titled  "The  Rio 
Grande  American  Canal  Extension  Act  of  1990."  The  Act 
authorized  $42,000,000  to  construct  the  extension  of  the  canal 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  operation  and 
maintenance.   In  FY  1991,  $700,000  was  reprogrammed  to  do  a 
subsidence  study  and  report  to  the  Congress  as  required  by  the 
Act.   In  FY  1992,  $1,500,000  was  reprogrammed  for  the  design 
and  related  activities.   In  FY  1993,  $8,091,000  was  received  to 
start  construction  and  $6,610,000  in  FY  1994  to  continue  the 
construction.   The  $6,273,000  is  to  continue  the  construction 
phase  for  the  American  Canal  Extension  in  FY  1995. 
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Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project  $2,000,000:   This  is  a  project 
to  stabilize  the  Rio  Grande  channel  between  Caballo  Dam  in  New 
Mexico  and  American  Dam  in  Texas,  Channel  scouring  has  exposed 
foundations  of  bridges,  siphons,  and  diversion  dams  in  parts  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project.   This  is  jeopardizing  the 
structural  .integrity  of  many  structures  and  endangering 
deliveries  of  water  to  Mexico  as  required  under  the  1906 
Rio  Grande  Convention.   This  is  a  five  year  project  estimated 
to  cost  $10,500,000.   The  project  was  started  in  FY  1993  with 
$2,184,000  appropriated.   In  FY  1994,  $2,000,000  was  received 
to  continue  the  project.   In  FY  1995,  the  request  is  $2,000,000 
to.  continue  the  project. 

Tijuana  Sanitation  Project,  $700,000:   This  project  is  to 
eliminate  a  long  standing  pollution  problem  in  the  San  Diego, 
California  area  caused  by  raw  sewage  discharged  from  the 
Mexican  City  of  Tijuana.   In  FY  1990,  The  United  States  Section 
assumed  the  role  of  managing  the  design  and  construction  work. 
The  complete  project  is  to  be  funded  by  the  City  of  San  Diego, 
the  State  of  California,  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  Section.   The 
United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  to  provide  the 
major  share  of  federal  funding.  The  United  States  Section  is 
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responsible  for  $4,000,000  to  fund  the  Rio  Alomar  pipeline  and 
$16,000,000  will  be  a  part  of  Mexico's  share  of  the  project 
which  is  to  be  reimbursed  after  the  project  is  completed. 
Initial  funding  for  this  project  of  $1,000,000  was  received  in 
FY  1991.   Subsequent  funding  of  $3,000,000  was  provided  in 
FY  1992,  $2,376,000  in  FY  1993,  and  $21,000  in  FY  1994.   The 
request  for  FY  1995  is  $700,000.   The  remaining  $12,903,000 
will  be  requested  in  future  years. 

Facilities  Renovation  Project,  $425,000:   This  is  a  multi-year 
project  to  renovate  the  various  field  projects  operated  by  the 
United  States  Section.   Many  project  facilities  were  built  in 
the  1930  s.   The  facilities  are  aged  such  that  major 
rehabilitation  work  is  required  to  bring  them  up  to  OSHA  safety 
standards  and  optimum  efficiency.   Initial  funding  of  the 
project  was  $425,000  received  in  FY  1992.   The  FY  1995  request 
is  in  the  same  amount  as  it  was  for  FY's  1992  through  1994. 
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Noqales  Sanitation  Project,  $1,000,000:  New  funding  has  been 
requested  to  complete  work  on  a  conceptual  design  and  study  to 
determine  the  estimated  cost  of  a  replacement  pipeline  for  the 
Nogales  International  Wastewater  Treatment  Plant  and  new  sewage 
collection  facilities  for  uncontrolled  sewage  flows.   In 
FY  1993  funds  in  the  amount  of  $300,000  were  reprogrammed  for 
initiating  the  conceptual  design  and  study.   The  FY  1995 
request  is  for  $1,000,000. 

A  total  of  $1,886,000  in  carry  over  balances  will  be  used 
for  the  following  projects:   Nuevo  Laredo  Wastewater  Treatment 
Plant  ($45,000),  Tijuana  Sanitation  Project  ($1,026,000), 
facilities  renovations  ($15,000),  American  Canal  Extension 
($700,000),  and  Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project  ($100,000). 

The  U.S.  Section  has  played  a  very  important  advisory  role 
to  the  State  Department  in  the  formualtion  of  side  agreements 
with  passage  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA).   The  U.S.  Section  fully  supports  the  Border 
Environment  Cooperation  Commission  (BECC)  and  envisions  its 
role  as  complementing  the  work  of  the  BECC.   It  is  anticipated 
that  the  U.S.  Section  and  the  BECC  will  work  together  in 
achieving  the  goals  outlined  in  NAFTA  and  its  side  agreements 
to  brng  economic  parity  and  a  pollution-free  quality  of  life  to 
the  U.S. /Mexico  border. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  this  concludes  my 
statement,  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  you  may 
have  regarding  this  request. 
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NUEVO  LAREDO  TREATMENT  PLANT 


Mr.  Moran.  Do  you  have  pictures  of  sewage  treatment  plants? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  This  is  the  Nuevo  Laredo  Treatment  Plant  and  it 
will  be  partially  finished  this  fall. 

Mr.  Moran.  Have  you  seen  this,  Jim? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  This  is  the  Nuevo  Laredo  plant  and  the  Mexicans 
have  informed  us  that  the  17th  of  September,  they  will  start  oper- 
ating it.  There  is  going  to  be  a  big  ceremony  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
United  States  on  the  border. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  this? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  The  cost  is  $44,000,000.  Our  part  is  $20,000,000 
with  $2,000,000  given  to  us  by  the  State  of  Texas.  The  actual  cost 
that  Mexico  will  spend  will  be  $60,000,000.  The  Mexicans  are  put- 
ting $20,000,000  more  than  what  we  estimated  at  that  time.  Our 
agreement  with  Mexico  was  if  we  put  our  share  forward,  then  the 
cost  beyond  what  we  agreed  upon  would  be  shared  by  Mexico.  Mex- 
ico is  living  up  to  their  promises  and  agreements,  and  the  project 
will  be  partially  finished  in  1994,  and  completed  in  1995. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  on  those  pic- 
tures? What  side  of  the  river  is  this  on? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  This  plant  is  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  is  what  I  thought.  But  Texas  is  contributing  $2 
million. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  It  will  take  sewage  from  the  Laredo  side? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  No,  Texas  contributed  $2,000,000  for  their  concerns 
with  the  water  quality  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  standards  that  this 
plant  will  discharge  will  meet  Texas  standards.  The  State  of  Texas 
wanted  to  have  those  assurances  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  Mexico  for  which  they  are  playing  the  role  of  advisory 
capacity  in  working  out  the  operation  and  maintenance  agreement 
of  the  plant,  so  the  plant  will  produce  effluent  standards  which  will 
conform  to  the  United  States  standards. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  that  is  the  Nuevo  Laredo. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  pretty  much — this  is  a  new  component.  This  is 
pretty  much  what  they  do? 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  the  water  channel.  Bridges. 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  It  is  boundary  law. 

TIJUANA  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

Mr.  Moran.  A  very  important  responsibility.  How  about  the  Ti- 
juana Sewage  Treatment? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  The  Tijuana  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  is  on  a  fast 
track  schedule.  Working  with  EPA,  the  State  of  California,  and  the 
City  of  San  Diego,  we  have  accelerated  the  construction  of  the 
plant  so  that  partial  modules  of  that  treatment  plant  could  be  com- 
pleted in  1995. 

Mr.  Moran.  1995? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  A  partial  module,  that  means  that  the  plant  will 
continue  to  be  completed,  but  we  will  start  up  operation  by  build- 
ing a  12-and-a-half  or  25  MGD  unit  immediately  to  retreat  the  pol- 
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lution  of  the  plant  coming  into  the  United  States.  That  is  being 
planned  to  come  on  line,  if  everything  goes  well,  as  a  fast  track  op- 
eration by  the  end  of  1995. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  terrific.  That  is  ahead  of  schedule. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Yes,  because  members  of  the  California  Delegation 
and  people  in  San  Diego  were  concerned,  we  revised  our  construc- 
tion schedule.  It  may  cost  us  a  little  more  money,  but  the  construc- 
tion can  be  accelerated  by  pieces  rather  than  the  whole  construc- 
tion project  be  bid  in  one  contract. 

Mr.  Moran.  In  the  budget,  you  ask  for  $2.5  million  to  reimburse 
the  City  of  San  Diego  because  their  water  from  the  Tijuana  River 
was  going  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  I  understand,  as  well  as  into  the 
river. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  The  reimbursement  for  the  city  is  when  Mexican 
sewage  flows  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  Mexican  pumping  stations, 
then  we,  through  the  emergency  connection,  take  the  Mexican  sew- 
age and  send  it  for  treatment  to  the  San  Diego  facility,  for  which 
we  pay  the  treatment  costs.  And  so,  by  doing  that,  we  remove  the 
spills  of  the  sewage  in  the  river,  and  thereby  protect  the  Tijuana 
estuary  and  the  beaches  of  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Moran.  Now,  San  Diego  contributes  some  of  its  own  money, 
as  well,  into  that? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  San  Diego  allows  us  to  use  their  capacity  for  which 
they  charge. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  they  are  fully  reimbursed? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  They  are  fully  reimbursed.  But  there  is  a  concern 
I  should  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  that 
there  are  people  who  consider  that  by  doing  that,  San  Diego  allo- 
cating part  of  their  capacity  to  sewage  from  a  foreign  sovereign  na- 
tion, they  are  depriving  the  development  of  construction  activity  in 
the  City  and  the  County  of  San  Diego.  So  what  we  have  done  here 
is  that  we  said,  this  is  a  temporary  operation  until  the  plant  is  on 
line.  And  as  soon  as  the  modules  get  into  operation  we  will  diffuse 
this  public  issue  of  using  their  capacity,  for  which  they  get  paid. 

AMERICAN  CANAL  PROJECT 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  interesting.  But  that  is  not  something  we 
need  to  discuss  any  further.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
that  are  involved  in  that  issue. 

Just  a  little  about  the  American  Canal  Project,  because  you  have 
that  is  a  major  part  of  the  request,  $6.3  million  in  new  budget  au- 
thority, plus  another  $700,000  carried  over  for  the  American  Canal 
Project.  What  is  the  status  of  that? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  The  first  phase  of  construction  is  already  advertised 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  Construction  will  begin  as  soon 
as  bids  are  received  and  the  construction  contract  is  awarded.  We 
need  to  have  the  funds  to  advertise  the  balance  of  the  project  in 
phases.  So  here  onwards  we  will  go  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gunaji.  You  are  an  engineer? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Kolbe. 
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BORDER  ENVIRONMENT  COOPERATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  wel- 
come. Again. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Always  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

Not  surprising,  I  will  have  some  specific  questions  about  the 
Nogales  plant,  but  before  I  do  that,  let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  gen- 
eral questions.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  comment  you 
made  in  your  statement  there  about  the  role  you  will  play  with  the 
Border  Environmental  Cooperation  Commission  and  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  about  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  BECC.  But  would  you  expand  on  the  com- 
ment that  you  envision  the  role  of  complementing  the  work  at  the 
BECC. 

How  do  you  see  the  two  dividing  up  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  construction  of  projects  on  the  border,  as  you  under- 
stand it  today? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  The  construction  of  the  project  under  BECC,  I  would 
say  my  feeling  right  now  is  that  question  has  to  be  decided  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  BECC  when  it  is  properly  constituted  in  the 
next  two  or  three  months. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  projects  will  be  brought  to  BECC  by  spon- 
sors on  the  border  for  certification. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Sponsors  would  include  local  governments,  State  gov- 
ernments, and  national  government? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  I  presume  it  is  all  inclusive,  as  I  understand  it.  I 
do  not  want  to  preempt  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  on  that. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  understand  and  I  will  have  a  chance  to  ask  him 
this  question. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  I  feel  that  as  I  see  the  development  of  BECC  and 
what  it  should  do  from  my  personal  viewpoint  as  a  citizen  and  a 
commissioner,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  place  where  public-private  govern- 
ment entities  all  come  together  to  formulate  a  project.  That,  then, 
can  be  debated  into  the  governing  rules  of  the  BECC  and  certified 
for  construction  or  approval  and  then  go  to  NAD  Bank  for  funding. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Let  me  interrupt  for  a  moment.  The  BECC  then 
would  basically,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  the  one  that  deter- 
mines the  priorities  and  assigns  the  projects  to  be  done.  Funding 
could  come  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  That  is  correct. 

ibwc  funding 

Mr.  Kolbe.  NAD  Bank,  as  you  pointed  out,  States,  local  govern- 
ments, IBWC  funds  or  EPA  funds,  yes? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  IBWC  funds  will  be  used  if  you  allow  me  to  rec- 
ommend a  project  and  ask  for  your  support.  If  I  recommend  a 
BECC  project  and  the  funding  comes  from  the  IBWC  budget,  then 
your  committee  has  jurisdiction  on  that.  What  may  happen,  as  I 
see  it,  is  that  we  could  be  an  advisory  body  providing  details  and 
then  the  sponsors  would  have  an  option  of  where  those  funds  are 
going  to  come  from. 

They  may  ask  and  come  back  to  the  IBWC  and  say,  as  a  national 
interest,  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  Government  to  partici- 
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pate  by  providing  funding.  All  those  combinations  are  possible. 
What  I  am  saying  to  you,  Congressman  Kolbe,  is  that  some  of  these 
things  will  be  decided  when  the  governing  board  is  constituted  and 
the  IBWC  commissioner,  along  with  the  administrator  of  EPA, 
serves  as  the  Federal  Government  representative.  So  we  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  And  I  know  that  one  of  the  things  contemplated  in 
the  legislation  is  the  idea  of  user  fees  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
projects  and  I  am  not  trying  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  because  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  really  know  fully  how  this  is  going  to  work.  I  am 
trying  to  get  some  conceptual  idea  here  how  we  think  it  might 
work.  But  is  it  possible  that  if  the  BECC  is  backed  up  with  more 
projects  than  it  can  handle  or  that  it  can  find  funding  for,  either 
through  its  user  fees,  or  NAD  Bank  or  the  other  things,  that  some- 
body may  say  let's  try  going  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  get  the  funds  for  the  IBWC  or  through  EPA  grants?  Would 
that  not  be  possible? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  That  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Do  you  understand,  just  to  follow  that  up,  do  you  un- 
derstand that  if — no  matter  how  the  project  is  funded,  say  it  is 
funded  through  the  NAD  Bank,  what  would  you  see  your  role  being 
under  those  circumstance?  Would  you  be  the  project  manager? 

THREE  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Gunaji.  No,  sir,  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  that  particular 
issue  slightly,  giving  you  some  examples.  The  projects  will  go 
through  the  BECC,  as  I  envision  it,  basically  there  will  be  three 
types  of  projects. 

One  will  be  projects  sponsored  by  the  United  States  entities 
wholly  in  the  United  States,  say,  in  a  border  city.  For  example,  an 
Environmental  Pollution  Control  Project.  That  will  be  one  type  of 
project. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Excuse  me.  When  you  say  wholly  in  the  United 
States,  you  mean  wholly  serving  the  United  States?  Because  I  am 
thinking  of  the  Nogales  Treatment  Plant,  which  is  in  the  United 
States,  but  serves  both  communities. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  I  will  come  to  that  example,  sir.  Wholly  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  will  be  constructed  in  the  United  States,  may  be 
paid  back  to  the  NAD  Bank  from  whatever  arrangement  they  make 
with  BECC  and  NAD  Bank.  The  reason  that  project  is  considered 
is  because  it  has  an  impact  on  our  border  and  on  Mexico.  There- 
fore, it  is  qualified  for  funding. 

Similarly,  a  project  can  be  undertaken  by  Mexicans  wholly  in 
Mexico,  paid  by  the  Mexican  sponsors  and  entrepreneurs,  and  they 
come  to  BECC  because  it  has  an  impact  on  the  United  States.  So 
these  are  the  two  distinct  projects  that  are  going  to  occur. 

A  third  type  of  project  is  a  transboundary  project,  the  one  that 
you  just  mentioned  like  Nogales  or  Nuevo  Laredo  or  Tijuana.  These 
projects,  I  believe,  will  require  a  combination  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  IBWC,  the  United  States  Section  and  Mexican  Section,  and 
the  EPA.  These  projects  could  be  managed  by  the  IBWC.  Both  com- 
missioners can  take  these  projects  through  BECC  with  the  funding 
from  Congress  and  from  BECC. 
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There  are  all  kinds  of  combinations.  In  fact,  the  Mexicans  might 
come  out  and  say  there  is  some  private  capital  they  would  like  to 
invest  in  a  project.  We  may  find  some  private  capital  for  a  project 
and  the  NAD  Bank  support  as  well. 

These  institutions  that  you  have  set  up  are  going  to  create  an  ex- 
traordinary ability  in  the  area  of  pollution  control  on  the  border 
that  we  have  never  seen  before.  I  have  been  on  the  border  for  40 
years.  For  the  first  time,  there  is  a  feeling  that  these  are  going  to 
open  up  many  opportunities  to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  And  in 
that  sense,  Congressman,  I  think  that  the  Nogales-type  project  will 
be  elevated  to  a  high  priority  to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  So  you  could  end  up  being  the  project  manager  for 
construction  and  operation  of  a  facility  that  is  funded  by  the  NAD 
Bank?  Is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Quite  possible. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Today  that  is  not  true.  You  do  not  manage  facilities 
that  are  funded  totally  by  somebody  else,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  No. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  So  this  would  be  a  change. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Yes,  we  manage  facilities  that  we  built  in  Mexico 
with  the  funds  from  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  We  do  not  manage  somebody  else's  treatment 
plant. 

NOGALES  WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PLANT 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you.  I  understand.  Specifically,  I  want  to  turn 
to  the  Nogales  Water  Treatment  Plant. 

That  plant  is  now  operating  at  about  75  percent  of  capacity  and 
when  rainfall  occurs,  as  you  know,  it  exceeds  capacity.  At  17.2  mil- 
lion gallons  daily  capacity  it  has  gone  up  during  rains  last  year  to 
24  million  gallons.  And  even  in  normal  operating  it  is  expected  to 
exceed  its  capacity  in  another  year. 

We  have  had  a  terrible  problem,  as  you  know,  for  the  last  four 
years  with  renegade  flows.  I  have  been  down  there  on  the  border 
with  you  on  more  than  one  occasion  on  this  problem.  And  we  have 
been  frustrated,  because  of  the  debate  in  this  Congress,  frankly, 
over  the  North  American  Free  Trade  agreement,  about  getting  any 
funding  to  solve  this  problem  down  there. 

NOGALES  CONCEPTUAL  DESIGN 

You  were  able,  I  know,  to  reprogram,  I  think,  $300,000  of  1993 
funds  for  that,  and  you  have  a  request  in  for  $1  million  to  complete 
the  design  and — conceptual  design  and  study.  My  first  question  is, 
what  has  been  accomplished — what  have  you  done  so  far  with  the 
$300,000,  and  is  it  really  $1  million  just  for  conceptual  and  not  for 
actual  design  drawings? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Yes,  let  me  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question, 
Congressman  Kolbe.  The  first  indications  that  you  received  that 
the  United  States  Government  should  do  something  about  this  par- 
ticular problem  with  regard  to  the  pipeline  is  that  the  pipeline  is 
now  about  30  years  old.  And  when  these  flows  that  you  talk  about, 
besides  sewage  flows,  the  storm  flows  coming  in,  the  pipeline  has 
been  weakened.  We  had  a  couple  of  manholes  and  other  structures 
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rupture.  We  had  to  then  go  into  emergency  operations  of  control- 
ling those  spills  so  it  would  not  get  into  our  environment. 

We  had  some  funds  left  over,  so  the  first  thing  I  did  is  advertise 
for  services  to  design  the  pipeline,  the  new  pipeline,  with  a  larger 
size  anticipating  future  flows  coming  in,  because  this  is  already  an 
outdated  pipeline.  So  the  first  $300,000  has  been  awarded  to  pre- 
pare a  first  conceptual  design. 

In  that  conceptual  design  we  are  going  to  have  defensive  facili- 
ties at  the  canyons  of  Nogales — beside  the  main  downtown.  Those 
flows  have  also  created  public  health  hazards  and  as  you  are 
aware,  your  constituency  has  been  writing  you  and  writing  me  let- 
ters. We  felt  that  once  and  for  all  we  had  to  design  a  collection  sys- 
tem that  will  collect  those  flows  and  put  it  into  a  pipeline  going  to 
the  treatment  plant.  So  those  flows  can  be  charged  for  payment  of 
treatment  against  Mexico's  account.  That  was  our  intention,  so  we 
have  done  that. 

In  creating  this  pipeline,  we  have  also  kept  an  option  open  that 
as  these  issues  become  more  open,  we  will  deal  with  the  problem 
with  the  City  of  Nogales,  Arizona,  and  State  of  Arizona,  as  to  the 
design  requirement  for  the  expansion  of  the  plant  because  under 
Arizona  regulation,  a  planning  stage  needs  to  begin  at  75  percent 
capacity. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  have  been  working  with  you  and  brought  be- 
fore Congress  for  the  last  two  years  in  a  row,  appropriations  to  un- 
dertake the  treatment  plant.  Maybe  with  the  creation  of  the  BECC, 
this  project  could  be  undertaken  as  we  embark  on  a  new  era  of  co- 
operation between  the  BECC  and  IBWC.  We  can  immediately  ad- 
dress this  issue  and  do  something  about  the  long-standing  problem 
of  Nogales  pollution. 

NOGALES  FUNDING 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Two  more  questions,  thank  you  for  your  answer 
there. 

Last  year  in  your  statement  you  said  that  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  not  doing  anything  more  on  Nogales  was  the  funds — and 
it  was  our  understanding  as  well — that  the  funds  were  going  to  be 
requested  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  As  we  know, 
because  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  those  got 
tied  up  politically  and  we  never  got  any  of  those  funds  for  the  bor- 
der projects  that  EPA  has  planned  and  that  were  requested  by  the 
Bush  administration  and  then  by  the  Clinton  administration. 

Now,  in  your  justification  here  you  state  that  funding  to  begin 
work  on  the  project  will  be  requested  in  fiscal  year  1996.  Can  I  be 
assured  that  it  is  your  intention  to  request  the  funds  for  this 
through  the  IBWC  for  construction? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Yes,  that  $1,000,000  that  we  are  asking  for  is  for 
IBWC  and  future  projects.  That  will  be  a  combination  of  IBWC  and 
BECC.  That  depends  on  how  things  go.  I  would  recommend,  Con- 
gressman Kolbe,  that  I  would  like  to  have  the  advantage  of  looking 
at  how  BECC  flowers,  and  in  that  mechanism,  if  the  goals  of 
Nogales  can  be  achieved  very  rapidly,  then  I  will  recommend  to 
BECC  that  project  be  undertaken  as  the  first  model  project  to  be 
completed  under  BECC  as  an  institution.  We  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  making  it  work  and  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  say,  let  BECC 
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undertake  something  that  can  immediately  perform  and  create  an 
example  of  mechanisms  that  are  successful. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  if 
a  flowering  of  BECC  takes  a  little  longer  than  anticipated,  that  in 
fiscal  year  1996,  that  we  do  request  the  funds  through  the  IBWC. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  do  that. 

NOGALES  PLANT  OPTIONS 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Last  question.  In  a  recent  article,  the  manager  of  the 
plant  in  Nogales  said  there  were  several  different  options  under 
consideration.  Building  a  plant — and  this  question  may  be  pre- 
mature because  you  haven't  done  your  conceptual  study — the  op- 
tions are  to  build  a  plant  in  Mexico  to  take  some  of  the  flow  to  the 
Southeast,  to  the  southern  part  actually  paying  Mexico  to  run  its 
plant,  having  the  IBWC  buy  and  operate  the  plant  that  now  exists 
in  Nogales. 

Do  you  know  what  option  you  are  looking  at  at  this  point  as  to 
how  this  may  get  handled? 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Congressman,  my  feelings  as  the  United  States  com- 
missioner, are  as  follows:  I  always  had  a  very  difficult  time  with 
a  single  treatment  plant  to  be  used  for  treatment  of  waste  of  two 
nations.  And  the  reason  is  because  in  a  compliance  schedule  of  the 
United  States  Clean  Water  Act,  we  get  into  trouble  in  identification 
of  the  source  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Right. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  It  is  prudent  to  separate  the  treatment  plants, 
which  we  have  done  in  Nuevo  Laredo  or  in  Tijuana.  So  what  I  am 
recommending  for  consideration  is  that  the  new  expansion,  what- 
ever is  going  to  take  place,  you  know,  it  is  preferable  to  look  at  a 
conceptual  idea  of  separating  the  two  streams  of  flows  coming  from 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Maybe  it  is  time  that  the  United 
States  citizens  should  get  better  treatment,  because  a  number  of 
times  I  am  criticized  that  we  don't  look  towards  the  United  States' 
problems.  We  look  towards  solving  Mexico's  problems. 

Maybe  in  this  separation  of  plants  we  may  work  out  some  kind 
of  arrangement  to  construct  a  modern  plant  for  the  City  of  Nogales, 
Arizona,  and  the  Boundary  Commission  or  BECC  or  whatever  com- 
bination we  work  out  would  take  over  the  old  plant  and  modify  it. 
It  can  easily  be  enlarged  for  larger  flows  from  Mexico,  and  in  the 
future  it  can  be  modified  to  comply  with  our  standards  after  we 
make  the  appropriate  agreements  with  Mexico. 

On  one  side,  when  there  is  a  compliance  schedule  or  controversy 
Mexico  is  likely  to  say,  well,  unless  you  produce  evidence,  it  could 
come  from  the  United  States  side,  and  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  say  that  unless  I  produce  evidence,  it  is  coming  from  Mexico,  so 
I  become  the  middleman.  For  that  reason,  separating  these  treat- 
ment plants  and  performing  the  proper  treatment  would  be  the  op- 
tion that  I  recommend. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  appreciate  that.  I  can't  help  but  make  a  comment 
in  closing.  While  you  are  absolutely  correct  and  have  identified 
what  is  an  enormous  problem — that  the  community  that  operates 
it,  such  as  Nogales,  is  the  recipient  of  all  of  the  problems.  And  it 
has  to  monitor  the  regulations  of  the  EPA,  which  it  has  perhaps 
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no  control  over  because  of  the  flow  that  is  coming  from  another  ex- 
ternal source,  that  is  Mexico. 

Perhaps  that  argues  that  we  ought  to  have  a  different  EPA 
standard  for  the  pretreatment  and  the  handling  of  that  kind  of 
sewage,  because  it  may  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  always  from  a  fiscal 
or  a  physical  standpoint  to  have  two  separate  treatment  plants.  A 
single  combined  treatment  plant  as  in  Nogales  clearly  makes  sense. 

I  would  make  that  as  a  comment.  It  seems  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem in  trying  to  apply  the  standard  that  may  exist  in  Arlington, 
Virginia,  for  a  plant  to  a  border  where  you  have  two  Nations  put- 
ting sewage  into  the  same  treatment  plant.  I  would  just  make  that 
as  a  comment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Kolbe.  One  of  the  other  things 
we  need — I  think  there  are  several  issues  that  are  raised  here. 

One,  of  course,  is  the  rapid,  continued  development  of  towns 
along  the  Mexican  border,  particularly  exacerbated  by  the  NAFTA 
agreement.  I  would  hope  that  these  sewage  treatment  plants — 
plans  for  plants,  are  sufficient.  If  we  are  going  to  put  the  money 
into  it,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  these  are  going  to  be  adequate 
for  the  next  several  decades.  So  I  would  assume  we  are  talking 
about  some  very,  very  large  treatment  plants  here,  so  that  we  don't 
have  to,  then,  in  the  future  come  in  and  transport  waste  again  to 
some  other  sewage  treatment  plant  undoubtedly  within  the  United 
States. 

But  the  second  issue  really  is  one  of  funding.  And  it  primarily 
involves  the  BECC.  So  I  think  at  this  point  we  ought  to  conclude 
this  hearing,  but  change  the  order  and  bring  up  the  Border  Envi- 
ronment Commission  right  now  so  that  we  can  really  resolve  this 
issue,  since  it  is  on  our  minds,  and  it  is  very  much  related  to  your 
responsibilities.  So  let's  bring  on  the  BECC.  We  appreciate  your 
testimony  very  much.  And  we  look  forward  to  completion  of  your 
projects. 

Mr.  Gunaji.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record.] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 


Treatment  of  Tijuana  Sewage 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  allocation  of  funds  for  this  construction 
project  among  the  IBWC,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  arid 
state  and  local  sources? 

ANSWER:  The  funds  are  allocated  as  follows: 

IBWC $  20,000,000 

EPA 239,400,000 

City  of  San  Diego  (Estimate) . .58,000,000 

State  of  California 1,640,000 

TOTAL  $319,904,000 

Nuevo  Laredo  Sewage  Treatment  Plant 

QUESTION:  The  budget  includes  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Nuevo  Laredo  sewage  treatment 
plant.  Is  this  project  on  schedule,  and,  if  so,  when  will  it  open 
in  FY  1995? 

ANSWER:  This  project  is  on  schedule  and  partial  operation  will 
begin  in  September  1994  and  full  operation  in  early  1995. 

American  Canal  Project 

QUESTION:  The  budget  request  includes  $6,273,000  in  new  budget 
authority  and  $700,000  from  unobligated  balances  carried  forward  for 
the  American  Canal  Project.  What  is  the  status  of  this  project,  is 
it  on  schedule,  and  will  you  meet  the  project  completion  date  of 
1997  within  the  authorized  budget  of  $42,000,000? 

ANSWER:  All  permitting  and  environmental  requirements  were 
completed  in  February  1994.  All  necessary  agreements  and  property 
transfers  were  completed  in  March  1994.  Design  for  the  first  of 
five  phases  has  been  completed  and  solicitation  for  construction  has 
begun. 

The  project  has  been  delayed  because  of  environmental  requirements, 
has  been  rescheduled  for  completion  in  1998  and  is  still-within  the 
$42,000,000  budget. 

Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project 

QUESTION:   The  budget  includes  $2,000,000  in  new  budget  authority 
and  $100,000  from  unobligated  balances  to  continue  construction  on  a 
project  to  establish  the  Rio  Grande  channel  oetween  the  American  Dam 
in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  the  Cabal lo  Dam  in  New  Mexico.  I  understand 
that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  to  complete  certain  work  in  FY 
1994  before  the  work,  planned  for  FY  1995  can  proceed.  What  is  the 
status  of  this  effort? 
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ANSWER:  The  Corps  plans  to  complete  their  study  by  January  1995. 
It  1s  anticipated  that  actual  rehabilitation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
channel  will  begin  In  April  1995.  We  anticipate  that  this  project 
will  be  completed  In  1997  at  a  total  cost  of  around  $10.5  million. 

Nogales  Sanitation  Project 

QUESTION:  The  budget  includes  a  request  of  $1,000,000  to  complete 
work  on  a  conceptual  design  for  the  Nogales  Sanitation  Project. 
What  Is  the  purpose  of  this  project,  what  1s  Its  total  cost  and  when 
will  funding  be  requested  to  begin  construction  of  the  project? 

ANSWER:  The  International  outfall  pipeline  (which  transports 
untreated  sewage  to  the  treatment  plant),  has  recently  collapsed  1n 
three  areas.  Although  that  portion  of  the  pipeline  has  been 
replaced,  this  is  only  a  temporary  solution.  An  on-site  inspection 
of  the  broken  areas  revealed  the  pipeline  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  the  entire  pipeline  may  need  to  be  replaced.  In 
addition,  the  growing  population  1n  Nogales,  Sonora,  Mexico,  has 
resulted  in  uncontrolled  sewage  flows  entering  the  United  States 
from  Mexico  and  polluting  the  City  of  Nogales,  Arizona.  In  order  to 
correct  this  serious  environmental  problem,  these  flows  need  to  be 
diverted  to  the  Nogales  Treatment  Plant  for  treatment. 

The  study  will  provide  the  conceptual  design,  construction,  and  0&M 
cost  estimates  of  a  new  outfall  pipeline  and  collection  and 
conveyance  facilities  for  fugitive  flows.  Therefore,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  will  be  determined  when  the  study  is  completed  1n 
late  1994.  Funding  for  construction  will  be  requested  in  FY  1996. 

Unobl i gated  Balances 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  reflects  $15,839,000  In  unobligated 
balances  available  1n  FY  1994  to  carry  out  the  FY  1994  program.  Is 
the  FY  1994  program  on  schedule  and  do  you  anticipate  that  those 
balances  will  be  used? 

ANSWER:  The  FY  1994  program  is  somewhat  behind  schedule.  The 
Chamizal  Cordova  Bridge  Project  is  being  delayed  as  a  result  of 
having  to  coordinate  final  plans  with  Mexico.  Mexico  has  Indicated 
they  want  to  enlarge  their  portion  of  the  project.  The  two  other 
main  projects,  the  Rio  Grande  Canalization  Project  and  the  American 
Canal  Extension  Project,  have  experienced  general  delays,  but  are  on 
track  now.  We  anticipate  that  some  of  the  balances  will  not  be 
used. 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1994  program  plan  submitted  1n  last  year's  budget 
indicated  that  of  the  total  $15,915,000  budget,  $1,125,000  would 
come  from  carryover  balances.  What  accounted  for  the  large  Increase 
in  unobligated  balances  to  be  applied  in  FY  1994? 
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ANSWER:  The  large  increase  in  unobligated  balances  to  be  applied  in 
FY  1994  is  basically  related  to  delays  in  the  three  projects 
mentioned  in  the  previous  question.  The  Chamizal  Cordova  Project 
carried  over  $2,801,000  Instead  of  an  estimated  $94,000.  The  Rio 
Grande  Canalization  Project  carried  over  $1,040,000  and  the  American 
Canal  Extension  Project  carried  over  $8,793,000.  No  balances  had 
been  estimated  to  be  carried  forward  for  either  project.  In 
addition  the  IBWC  funded  portion  of  the  Tijuana  Sanitation  Project 
carried  over  $3,000,000.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  this  project 
would  not  have  a  carryover  into  1994. 

0MB  Request 

QUESTION:  How  much  did  you  request  of  0MB  for  FY  1995,  and  what 
will  be  the  programatic  impact  of  any  reductions  made  to  your 
request? 

ANSWER:  Our  0MB  Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  request  was  $10,398,000 
and  our  Construction  request  was  $15,441,000.  The  S&E  cut  of 
$83,000  will  be  absorbed  by  reducing  expenditures  for  salaries. 
There  was  no  reduction  in  our  construction  request. 


Friday,  March  18,  1994. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION 

WITNESSES 

GORDON  K  DURNIL,  CHAIRMAN,  U.S.  SECTION,  INTERNATIONAL 
JOINT  COMMISSION 

DAVID  A-  LaROCHE,  SECRETARY,  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMIS- 
SION 

LOUISE  L.  COX,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER,  INTERNATIONAL  JOINT 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  Moran.  We  will  now  have  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Gordon  Durnil.  We  have  Mr.  Durnil  here  and  we  have  a 
request  for  the  International  Joint  Commission  of  approximately 
$3.5  million.  That  is  what  was  appropriated  last  year. 

The  justification  will  be  put  into  the  record  as  will  the  complete 
statement  of  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Section  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mission, and  we  will  now  hear  from  that  gentleman,  Gordon 
Durnil — I  think  we  would  prefer  you  to  summarize  your  statement. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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FY  1995 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi tars  in  tnousands) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Inc. /Dec. 

(-) 

Positions   Funds 
24     $3,543* 

Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds 
24     $3,550     24     $3,550 

Positions 

Funds 
$- 

$100,000  transferred  to  IBC  to  clear  55  miles  of  boundary  vista  along  the 
Ma'ne/New  Brunswick  border 


I.  Summary 


The  mission  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  (IJC)  is  to  develop  a 
program  which  assists  the  Governments  of  the  US  and  Canada  to  resolve  Issues 
and  disagreements  and  address  environmental  issues  along  the  US-Canadian 
border. 

Under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909,  the  IJC  licenses  and  oversees  the 
operation  of  projects  affecting  the  level  and  flow  of  boundary  waters  and,  in 
some  cases,  transboundary  rivers.  The  IJC  also  advises  the  US  and  Canadian 
Governments  on  environmental  and  natural  resource  matters  and  administers  the 
apportionment  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Mary  and  Milk  Rivers  which  flow  between 
Alberta  and  Montana. 

Under  the  Revised  1978  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement,  the  IJC  identifies 
Great  Lakes  water  and  ecosystem  quality  issues.  The  IJC  also  analyzes 
programs  and  measures  designed  to  improve  water  quality,  and  reports  to  the 
Federal,  State,  and  provisional  Governments  and  the  public  on  achievements 
under  the  agreement. 

Under  the  1991  A1r  Quality  Agreement,  the  US  and  Canada  have  begun  to 
establish  objectives  for  substances  that  contribute  to  transboundary  air 
pollution,  develop  and  Implement  programs  to  deal  with  pollutants.  Implement 
programs  to  reduce  discharges  of  specific  pollutants,  and  develop  procedures 
for  information  exchange  and  consultation.  The  IJC  invites  comment  on 
Government  progress  reports  Issued  under  the  agreement. 

Different  treaties  and  conventions  permit  the  IJC  to  deal  with  emergency  water 
level  conditions  in  the  Rainy  Lake  watershed,  approve  diversions  of  water  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  oversee  the  operation  of  control  works  that  distribute 
water  over  the  crest  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  resolve  disputes  regarding  the  use 
of  the  Columbia  River. 
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II.  Current  Programs 

The  IJC  will  complete  Its  investigation  of  measures  to  alleviate  the  adverse 
effects  of  fluctuating  Great  Lakes  water  levels  and  submit  its  final  report  to 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Pursuant  to  the  Revised  1978  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement,  the  IJC  will 
complete  work  on  the  development  of  strategies  to  eliminate  the  availability 
of  persistent  toxic  substances  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  The  IJC s  Regional 
Office  will  continue  to  evaluate  toxic  pollution  control  programs,  remedial 
action  plans  and  lakewide  management  plans  and  point  source  impact  zones. 
Enhanced  public  information  programs  will  address  strategies  for  reducing  risk 
to  human  and  ecosystem  health.  Recommendations  of  the  Water  Quality  Board  and 
Science  Advisory  Board  will  be  reflected  In  their  reports  to  the  IJC  at  the 
Seventh  Biennial  Meeting  on  Great  Lakes  ecosystem  water  quality. 

The  IJC  will  submit  its  seventh  biennial  report  on  Great  Lakes  water  quality 
in  February  1994.  Pursuant  to  the  1991  Air  Quality  Agreement,  the  IJC  will 
complete  the  process  of  obtaining  comments  on  the  bilateral  Air  Quality 
Committee  report  on  progress  achieving  Air  Agreement  objectives.  Finally,  the 
IJC  will  continue  to  monitor  water  quality  and  quantity  in  rivers  and  lakes 
along  the  Boundary. 


Ill,  FY  1995  Plans 


During  FY  1995  the  IJC  will  continue  its  work  under  the  1991  Air  Quality 
Agreement  between  the  US  and  Canada.  The  IJC  will  invite  interested  parties 
to  comment  on  the  second  report  of  the  bilateral  Air  Quality  Committee, 
synthesize  the  comments  received  and  provide  that  synthesis  to  the  Governments 
of  the  US  and  Canada  and  the  public. 

The  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Board  will  respond  to  new  responsibilities  under 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  by  providing  policy  advice  on 
contaminated  groundwater,  non-point  pollution  Inputs,  deposition  of  air 
toxics,  risk  assessment  and  contaminated  sediments.  The  Board  will  formally 
report  at  the  IJC's  Biennial  Meeting. 

The  revised  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978  mandates  a  lead  IJC 
oversight  role  In  the  area  of  lakewide  management  plans  for  critical 
pollutants,  airborne  toxics,  and  contaminated  groundwater.  A  formal  biennial 
report  will  be  presented  to  the  Governments  and  the  public  following  the  IJC's 
Biennial  Meeting. 

The  FY  1995  request  maintains  funding  at  the  FY  1994  level  which  1s  consistent 
with  the  President's  Initiative  to  reduce  administrative  costs.  Increase 
productivity,  streamline  agency  operations,  and  Improve  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  public. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

International  Joint 
Commission 

US  Section 

Special   &  Technical 
Investigations  by  US 

Geological    Survey 

Mew  Reference  Referral 
Start-Up  Fund 

GRAND  TOTAL 


1995 
1993               1994               Program  1995 

Enacted Estimate Changes Rejufiii 


$3,010 

494 
39 


$3,010 

494 
46 


$3,010 

494 
46 


3,543 


3,550 


3.550 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
POSITIONS 


Program  Activities 

!     1993 
!    Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Program 
Changes 

1995 
Request 

International  Joint 
Commission 

24 

24 



24 

GRAND  TOTAL 

24 

24 

— 

24 

IJC- 
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FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 


0 

St.  Mary-Milk.  Rivers 

0 

St.  Croix  River 

0 

Kootenay  Lake 

0 

Rainy  Lake 

0 

Columbia  River 

0 

Lake  of  the  Woods 

0 

Sour 1s  River 

0 

Lake  Champ! a1n 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN       (1n  thousands) 
1995  Request 24  $3,550 

US  Section.  24  positions.  $3.010.000 

During  1995,  the  International  Joint  Commission  (IJC)  will  seek  comments 
on  the  Bilateral  A1r  Quality  Committee  report  on  progress  under  the  1991 
US-Canad1an  A1r  Quality  Agreement.  The  IJC  will  conduct  Its  Biennial  Meeting 
under  the  revised  1978  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  and  continue  to 
review  Remedial  Action  Plans  for  Areas  of  Concern. 

When  the  IJC  approves  an  application  under  the  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty,  a 
Board  of  Control  1s  established  to  oversee  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project.  The  Board  of  Control  assures  treaty  requirements 
are  met  and  helps  the  IJC  carry  out  regulatory  functions  under  International 
agreements.  The  IJC  has  twelve  Boards  of  Control.  They  are: 

o  St.  Lawrence  River 

o  Niagara  River 

o  Lake  Superior 

o.  Osoyoos  Lake 

The  IJC  will  continue  monitoring  the  activities  of  these  boards  during  FY  1994. 

The  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  provides  that  the  US  and  Canadian  Governments 
refer  questions  or  matters  of  difference  to  the  IJC  for  examination  and 
report.  When  a  Reference  1s  received,  the  IJC  appoints  an  Investigative  board 
for  advice  on  the  matters  under  the  Reference.  Following  this  report,  the  IJC 
often  undertakes  a  continuing  surveillance  role  to  monitor  progress  being 
made.  The  IJC  generally  appoints  a  surveillance  board  for  assistance  1n 
carrying  out  this  responsibility.  The  IJC  has  thirteen  Investigative  and 
surveillance  boards.  They  are: 

o  St.  Croix  River  Pollution  o  Flathead  River 

o  Rainy  River  Pollution  o  Sour 1s  and  Red  Rivers 

o  Red  River  Pollution  o  Great  Lakes  Technical  Information 

o  A1r  Quality  Advisory  Network 

o  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  o  Great  Lakes  Levels  Advisory 

o  Great  Lakes  Science  Advisory  o  Fluctuating  Great  Lakes  Levels 

o  A1r  Pollution  Detroit-Windsor/  o  Council  of  Great  Lakes  Research 
Port  Huron-Sarnla  Managers 

The  IJC  will  continue  activities  under  these  References,  Including  monitoring 
advisory  board  activities. 
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Under  the  Revised  1978  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement,  the  IOC 
coordinates  joint  programs  and  studies,  determines  compliance  with  objectives, 
assesses  the  effectiveness  of  pollution  control  programs  provided  for  1n  the 
Agreement,  coordinates  related  research  between  the  two  countries,  reports 
recommendations  biennially,  and  provides  public  Information  on  the  above 
subjects. 

The  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  required  the  IJC  to  establish  a 
Regional  Office  1n  Windsor,  Ontario,  to  assist  1n  the  work  required  by  the 
Agreement.  The  Office  assembles  and  analyzes  data  to  determine  compliance 
with  water  quality  objectives,  performs  Independent  evaluations,  acts  as  a 
secretariat  to  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Board  and  the  Great  Lakes  Science 
Advisory  Board,  and  provides  staff  support  to  the  IJC  on  matters  related  to 
the  Agreement,  Including  public  Information. 

In  conjunction  with  these  activities,  the  IJC  will  hold  two  week-long 
semi-annual  meetings  to  consider  ongoing  activities  under  References  and 
Applications.  The  IJC  will  also  hold  Its  Eighth  Biennial  Meeting  on  Great 
Lakes  Water  Quality  under  the  Revised  1978  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement.  The  IJC  also  will  Invite  public  comment  and  prepare  and  publish  a 
synthesis  of  comments  received  on  the  second  progress  report  under  the  1991 
US-Canada  A1r  Quality  Agreement.  In  addition  to  the  above,  meetings,  public 
hearings,  roundtable  discussions,  and  workshops  are  scheduled  to  consider 
specific  Issues  under  ongoing  References  and  Applications. 

The  FY  1995  request  maintains  funding  at  the  FY  1994  level  which  is  consistent 
with  current  budgetary  constraints,  while  allowing  sufficient  funding  to  carry 
out  the  US  Sections'  highest  program  activities. 

Special  &  Technical  Investigations  -  US  Geological  Survey,  $494,000. 

The  1909  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  and  subsequent  IJC  proceedings  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  levels  and  flows  of  boundary  waters  between  the  US  and  Canada, 
the  apportionment  of  transboundary  rivers,  and  water  quality  assessment  of 
rivers  and  lakes  along  the  boundary.  The  US  Geological  Survey  (USGS)  provides 
technical  assistance  to  the  IJC  through  collection  and  analysis  of  streamflow 
data  (quantity,  quality,  sediment  load)  on  international  boundary  waters.  The 
Information  is  used  for  Investigative,  administrative,  and  judicial  functions. 

The  USGS  program  assists  the  IJC  by:  obtaining  water  information  for 
studies  referred  to  the  IJC,  carrying  out  pertinent  portions  of  international 
agreements  and  IJC  Orders,  Investigating  the  water  resources  of  problem 
areas  or  those  subject  to  International  development,  and  resolving  water 
apportionment  disputes  and  other  water  problems. 
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Through  Its  cooperative  program  with  the  USGS,  the  IJC  funds  the  operation, 
maintenance  and  collection  of  data  from  approximately  100  waterflow  gages 
along  the  Canadian  border.  The  program  also  provides  support  for  the 
technical  analyses  of  data  to  satisfy  various  US/Canad1an  agreements  and 
requirements  for  the  utilization  and  maintenance  of  water  resources. 

The  FY  1995  request  maintains  funding  at  the  FY  1994  level. 

New  Reference  Referral  Start-Up  Fund,  $46,000. 

This  fund  permits  the  IJC  to  begin  new  projects  at  the  direction  of  the 
Government,  until  funds  can  be  Incorporated  Into  their  appropriation  to 
continue  the  work. 

No  Increase  1s  requested  for  FY  1995. 
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International  Joint  Commission 


OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Obiect  class             . . A 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Program 
Changes 

1995 
Reauest 

1995  Incr 
Over  1994 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

$1,876 

$2,139 

$- 

$2,139 

$- 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS.... 

293 

402 

— 

402 

— 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

301 

283 

_ 

283 

__ 

2200  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THINGS 

18 

10 

— 

10 

— 

2300  RENTS,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  UTILITIES 

262 

255 

— 

255 

— 

2400  PRINTING  AND 

92 

91 

— 

91 

— 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

552 

223 

— 

223 

— 

2600  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

80 

54 

— 

54 

— 

3100  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

69 

47 

— 

47 

— 

4100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

— 

46 

— 

46 

— 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 

3,543 

3,550 

— 

3,550 

— 

IJC-J 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  DURNIL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Gordon  Durnil,  the  U.S.  Chairman.  With  me  is  David 
LaRoche,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission;  and  Louise  Cox, 
Administrative  Officer  of  the  Commission. 

You  do  have  a  statement  and  we  are  asking  for  the  same  amount 
that  was  enacted  last  year.  Of  that  amount,  $494,000  goes  for  geo- 
logical survey,  which  does  gauging  for  us  all  along  the  boundary. 

I  was  just  listening  here  as  the  last  group  testified  and  as  the 
last  group  was  sort  of  in  a  quandary  about  how  they  were  going 
to  proceed,  this  Commission  has  an  85-year  history  of  doing  basi- 
cally what  they  are  talking  about  doing.  We  conduct  our  activities 
through  binational  panels  of  experts. 

With  that,  I  will  be  open  to  any  questions  you  have. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Durnil  follows:] 
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INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION  WITNESSES  TO 

APPEAR  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  1995  APPROPRIATIONS  REQUEST 


Principal  Witness 

Gordon  K.  Durnil 
Chairman,  U.S.  Section 


Accompanied  by 

David  A.  LaRoche 
Secretary 


Louise  L.  Cox 
Administrative  Officer 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  again  to  present  the 
request  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  for  FY  1995.   I  am  Gordon  K.  Durnil,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Section.   I  have  with  me  today  David  A.  LaRoche, 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Section  and  Mrs.  Louise  L.  Cox, 
Administrative  Officer. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  (U.S.  and  Canada)  was 
established  by  the  terms  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 
The  Commission  represents  a  unique  effort  between  neighboring 
nations  to  work  together  cooperatively  in  preventing  and 
resolving  differences  along  the  shared  boundary.   The 
Commission's  work  includes  regulation  of  water  levels  and  flows 
along  the  boundary  through  Boards  of  Control  which  oversee  the 
operation  of  projects  (such  as  hydro  power  plants)  located  in  or 
along  boundary  and  transboundary  waters.   The  Commission  also 
conducts  studies  requested  by  the  two  governments  on  various 
environmental  issues  along  the  boundary. 

The  Commission  is  a  six-member  group.   Three  Commissioners 
are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  with  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  three  are  appointed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada.   The  United  States  Section  has  its 
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3 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.   The  Canadian  Section  has  its 
headquarters  in  Ottawa.   In  addition,  both  countries  share  the 
expense  of  a  Regional  Office  in  Windsor,  Ontario.   The  Regional 
Office  was  created  by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments  to  assist 
the  Commission  with  its  responsibility  to  assess  progress  by  the 
two  countries  under  the  Revised  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1978.   Our  Regional  Office  staff  perform  this 
function  by  analyzing  data  and  other  information  received  from 
the  Federal,  state  and  provincial  governments,  acting  as  a 
Secretariat  to  technical  advisory  boards  and  task  forces,  and 
providing  expert  scientific  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
Commission  on  Great  Lakes  water  quality  issues. 

Additionally,  the  U.S.  Section  allocates  funds  to  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  for  data  collection  regarding  water  flows, 
water  quality,  and  sediment  transport  in  all  watersheds  for  which 
the  Commission  has  reference  responsibility  other  than  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Region.   This  arrangement  supports  the  work  of 
several  of  the  Commission's  Boards  with  responsibilities  for 
waterways  arid  projects  in  the  States  of  Maine,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1995  budget  request  for  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  totals 
$3,550,000  of  which  $494,000  will  be  allocated  to  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey.   This  request  contains  no  increase  over  the 
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amount  appropriated  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.   The  request  will 
enable  the  IJC  to  maintain  operations  at  a  level  consistent  with 
current  budgetary  constraints,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
minimal  funding  to  carry  out  the  Commission's  highest  priority 
programs  under  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  and  related 
international  agreements. 

Among  the  activities  and  planned  accomplishments  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year  are  the  following: 

First,  the  Commission  will  continue  its  enhanced  level  of 
activity  under  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement.   Either 
late  in  FY  1995  or  early  in  FY  1996  the  Commission  will  hold  its 
eighth  regular  biennial  meeting  on  Great  lakes  Water  Quality.   At 
this  meeting  the  Commission  hopes,  among  other  things,  to  hear 
wide  ranging  comment  regarding  the  many  interrelated  stresses  on 
the  environmental  health  of  Lake  Erie.   As  well,  the  Commission 
will  evaluate  progress  made  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
virtually  eliminate  the  discharge  of  toxic  substances  into  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Ecosystem,  a  goal  the  Governments  have  set  for 
themselves  in  their  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement.   The 
Commission  will  also  hear  from  the  Governments  of  the  two 
countries,  industry,  environmental  groups  and  others  on  progress 
being  made  to  restore  and  maintain  the  health  of  the  Great  Lakes 
ecosystem.   Following  this  meeting,  the  Commission  will  prepare 
its  Eighth  Biennial  Report  on  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality.   The 
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Commission  will  also  continue  to  review  Remedial  Action  Plans 
that  are  being  developed  to  restore  beneficial  uses  in  Areas  on 
Concern  throughout  the  basin,  consider  the  data  and  information 
needs  that  are  required  to  assess  progress  under  the  Agreement, 
and  continue  developing  an  appropriate  framework  for 
understanding  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  ecosystem  and  considering 
initiatives  and  activities  in  the  region.   The  Commission  will 
also  begin  its  review  process  for  Lakewide  Management  Plans  that 
are  being  developed  for  each  lake. 

Second,  the  Commission  will  continue  work  on  a  major  new 
project;  that  is  assisting  the  Governments  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
in  implementing  the  Air  Quality  Accord  which  was  signed  in  Ottawa 
by  President  Bush  and  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  on  March  13,  1991. 
Our  principal  role,  at  least  during  the  early  years  of  this 
Accord,  is  to  test  public  attitudes  relative  to  progress  reports 
which  are  prepared  by  a  U.S.  -  Canadian  Air  Quality  Committee  and 
submitted  to  the  Commission;  to  synthesize  the  comments  received; 
and  to  provide  that  synthesis  of  views  to  the  Parties  and  the 
public.   The  next  progress  report  of  the  U. S. -Canadian  Committee 
is  to  be  issued  later  this  year  and  upon  receipt  of  the 
government's  report,  the  Commission  will  formulate  its  plans  for 
compiling  public  response  and  submitting  a  report  on  those 
responses  to  the  governments . 
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Third,  the  Commission  will  be  reviewing  a  few  of  its  ongoing 
regulatory  activities  to  assure  that  all  appropriate  interests 
are  being  protected.   This  will  include  activities  within  the 
Great  Lakes  basin  and  elsewhere  along  the  U . S . -Canadian  boundary. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  highlights  of  the  request  of  the 
U.S.  Section  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  for  FY  1995.  I 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  the  members  of  the 
Committee  may  have  regarding  this  request. 
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Mr.  Moran.  When  you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  as  last 
year — and  you  have  been  around  for  as  long  as  you  have  without 
any  apparent  problems — I  have  some  very  fine  questions  as  usual 
that  have  been  put  together  by  the  staff,  but  I  don't  know  that  we 
need  to  take  up  much  of  your  time  for  this  hearing. 

We  might  ask  you  for  the  record  what  your  OMB  request  would 
be? 

OMB  REQUEST 

Mr.  Durnil.  It  was  reduced  by  $78,000,  which  was  cut  out  for 
price  and  wage  increases.  The  OMB  request  was  $3,628,000. 

Mr.  Moran.  How  many  staff  vacancies  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Durnil.  We  have  four  vacancies.  We  have  a  contract  through 
the  State  Department  that  is  filling  one  spot. 

Mr.  Moran.  The  Canadians  have  twice  as  many  staff  on  this  as 
you  do? 

Mr.  Durnil.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moran.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  DURNIL.  For  some  reason  the  two  governments  agreed  that 
the  senior  staff  members  would  be  50-50  U.S.  and  Canadian,  but 
the  support  staff  would  be  Canadian. 

Canadians  tend  to  be  a  little  bit  more  bureaucratic  than  do  we 
and  they  do  have  a  lot  more  staff  members.  Sometimes  they  get  in 
the  way,  so  that  is  not  necessarily  a  good  thing.  I  would  not  nec- 
essarily advocate  we  have  a  lot  more  staff  members. 

The  budget  has  been  going  down  over  my  four-and-a-half-year 
tenure,  and  that  could  be  a  problem.  This  is  a  very  important  Com- 
mission to  the  Canadians  because  the  majority  of  their  people  live 
along  the  boundary  and  it  is  a  higher  profile  to  them  than  it  is  here 
in  the  U.S. 

Mr.  Moran.  They  are  very  concerned  about  completely  eliminat- 
ing toxic  substances  going  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Are  we  pretty  well 
along  in  accomplishing  that  objective? 

Mr.  Durnil.  No.  The  United  States  and  Canada,  in  a  formal 
agreement,  agreed  to  do  that  and  to  virtually  eliminate  the  persist- 
ent toxic  substances.  That  has  been  a  matter  of  some  debate  be- 
cause the  Commission  has  been  somewhat  aggressive  in  suggesting 
to  the  two  governments  that  they  should  do  what  they  agreed  to 
do.  That  created  controversy  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  Commission  has  had  a  role,  over  the  last  85  years  of  prod- 
ding governments  along  a  bit,  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  what  you  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Durnil. 

Mr.  Durnil.  Thank  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 


1991  Air  Quality  Agreement 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  state  that  during  FY  1995  the 
Commission  will  continue  Its  work  under  the  1991  A1r  Quality 
Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  How  much  of  your 
budget  Is  allocated  to  this  activity,  and  what  specific  work  will 
the  Commission  undertake? 

ANSWER:  A  total  of  $20,000  Is  allocated  to  this  activity.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  1991  Air  Quality  Agreement,  the  Commission  has  the 
responsibility  to  seek  public  comment  on  the  report  of  the  Parties 
to  the  Agreement.  The  next  report  of  the  Parties  1s  due  In  July  of 
this  year.  The  Commission  will  likely  hold  hearings,  and  seek 
public  comment  through  other  mechanisms,  between  the  time  of 
submission  of  the  report  to  the  Commission  and  the  end  of  FY  1995. 

Commission's  Regional  Office  in  Windsor,  Ontario 

QUESTION:  What  specific  work  will  be  undertaken  in  the  Commission's 
Windsor,  Ontario  office? 

ANSWER:  The  specific  work  that  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Windsor 
Regional  Office  Includes: 

o   Toxicological  Mechanisms 

The  advances  that  have  been  made  1n  understanding  the 
mechanism  of  action  of  chemicals  that  are  toxicological ly 
significant  in  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  identified.  Advice 
will  be  provided  to  the  Commission  on  the  benefits  of  these 
advances  1n  the  development  of  models,  particularly  to 
assess  risks  of  damage  to  hormone  receptors. 

o   Decision  Making  with  Limited  or  Conflicting  Information 
One  or  more  case  studies,  where  we1ght-of-evidence 
approaches  have  been  used  will  be  prepared  for  the 
Commission. 

o   Climate  Change:  A  Bi-national  Strategy 

Climate  change  has  been  identified  as  a  significant  long 
term  factor  that  may  impinge  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  thus 
the  progress  of  the  Parties  to  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  on  this  subject  will  be  assessed. 

o   Follow-up  on  the  Virtual  Elimination  Task  Force 
The  Agreement  calls  for  the  virtual  elimination  of 
persistent  toxic  substances.  The  Regional  Office  will 
consider  wnat  further  actions  may  be  necessary  to  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  Task  Force's  reoort  to  the 
Commission  made  in  1993. 

o   Parties  Toxics  Reduction  Programs 

The  Jnited  States  and  Canada  nave  different  orograms  aimed 
at  toxics  reduction.  A  comparative  evaluation  of  approaches 
will  be  undertaken  tbrcugn  a  ac^ksnoD  "ormat. 
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o   Pollution  Prevention 

An  assessment  of  the  Parties'  program  effectiveness  to 
eliminate  persistent  toxic  substances  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Regional  Office. 

o   Lake  Erie  Emphasis 

The  Regional  Office  will  be  giving  special  emphasis  to 
Lake  Erie  over  the  coming  biennial  cycle.  Issues  which 
will  receive  specific  attention  include:  development 
of  an  ecosystem  framework,  an  assessment  of  ecological 
changes  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  exotic 
species,  the  effects  of  heavy  pesticide  usage  in  the 
basin,  the  extent  of  groundwater  contamination,  the 
extent  of  pollution  from  land  use  activities,  the 
relative  pollution  contribution  to  the  basin  from  air 
emissions,  and  the  current  extent  and  importance  of 
wetlands. 

o   Indicators  for  Evaluation 

The  Windsor  Office  will  be  providing  to  the  Commission 
an  inventory  of  ongoing  Great  Lakes  research  and 
provide  advice  on  the  adequacy  of  that  research  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Regional  Office  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  carry  out  the  Commission's  public  information 
and  education  responsibilities  under  the  Agreement  as  well  as 
an  ongoing  responsibility  of  work  pursuant  to  the  Parties' 
Remedial  Action  Plans  for  severely  polluted  areas  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

QUESTION:  Last  year,  you  testified  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  agreed  to  virtually  eliminate  the  discharge  of 
persistent  toxic  substances  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  that  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  progress  made,  a  lot  of  money  spent,  and  a 
lot  of  good  things  done,  but  they  still  have  not  gotten  to  the 
point  of  virtually  eliminating  any  of  those  really  serious 
toxic  substances.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  this  regard 
since  your  testimony  a  year  ago? 

ANSWER:  The  most  important  step  since  last  year  on  progress 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  made  in  virtually  eliminating 
the  input  of  persistent  toxic  substances  to  the  Great  Lakes  has 
been  announced  by  the  Clinton  Administration.  In  the 
Administration's  Green  Book,  there  is  a  provision  stating  that 
"the  Administration  will  develop  a  national  strategy  for 
substituting,  reducing,  or  prohibiting  the  use  of  chlorine  and 
chlorinated  compounds."  The  Canadian  Government  has  recently 
initiated  a  similar  program.  These  United  States  and  Canadian 
actions  are  responsive  to  the  Commission's  recommendations  in 
its  Sixth  and  Seventh  Biennial  Reports.  When  implemented, 
these  actions  will  go  a  considerable  distance  in  ridding  both 
societies  of  a  large  number  of  persistent  toxic  substances. 


Friday,  March  18,  1994. 

INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 

WITNESS 

CLYDE  R.  MOORE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER,  INTERNATIONAL  BOUND- 
ARY COMMISSION 

Mr.  Moran.  Now  we  will  hear  from  the  final  Commission,  the 
International  Boundary  Commission.  The  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Clyde  Moore,  will  testify. 

The  Commission's  request  is  for  $740,000.  That  was  what  was 
appropriated  last  year.  The  budget  justification  will  be  inserted 
into  the  record  as  will  Mr.  Moore's  complete  statement  and  you 
might  want  to  summarize  the  high  points  of  that  statement,  Mr. 
Moore. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 


FY  1995 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(do: lars  in  tnousanas) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Inc. /Dec. 

(-) 

Positions   Funds 
7       $860* 

Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds 
7       $740      7       $740 

Positions 

Funds 
$- 

*  $100,000  transferred  from  IJC  to  clear  55  miles  of  boundary  vista  along 
the  Maine/New  Brunswick  border 


I.  Summary 


The  mission  of  the  International  Boundary  Commission  (IBC),  US  and  Canada, 
1s  to  maintain  the  5,525  miles  of  border  which  the  US  shares  with  Canada  as 
outlined  under  the  Treaty  of  February  24,  1925.  The  treaty  requires  the 
boundary  be  accurately  located  on  the  earth's  surface,  marked  with  stable, 
readily  identifiable  monuments  and  kept  free  of  trees,  brush  and  other  objects 
which  would  obstruct  the  line-of-sight  between  the  monuments. 

In  addition  to  ensuring  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  treaties  and 
agreements  between  the  US  and  Canada  are  met,  the  following  high  priority, 
long-range  projects  are  being  addressed: 

o  maintain  and  repair  existing  boundary  monuments; 

o  establish  additional  monuments,  markers  and  buoys  where  necessary; 

o  clear  a  20-foot  wide  border  strip  of  new  timber  and  brush  growth; 

o  perform  new  surveys  as  required;  and 

o  complete  other  work  necessary  to  effectively  mark  the  boundary. 

The  IBC  objective  is  to  reclear  vistas  and  to  repair  and/or  replace  monuments 
which  define  the  borders.  The  Integrity  of  the  boundary  will  be  maintained  by: 

o  regulating  construction  along  the  international  boundary  line; 

o  Inspecting  the  boundary  and  vista;  and 

o  settling  boundary  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  US  and  Canada. 


79-407  0—94 9 
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II.  Current  Programs 

During  FY  1994,  the  IBC  plans  to  work  on  three  projects.  The  first  project 
Involves  reclearlng  the  vista  along  the  Hest  line  of  the  New  York/Quebec 
border.  The  West  Line  stretches  from  Halls  Stream  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Is  the  most  densely  populated  section  of  the  land  boundary.  The  second 
project  Involves  the  maintenance  of  monuments  along  the  North  Dakota/Manitoba 
border.  The  third  project  Involves  the  maintenance  of  monuments  along  the 
Montana/Alberta  border. 


III.  FY  1995  Plans 


In  1995,  at  the  same  level  of  funding  as  In  FY  1994,  the  IBC  will  continue  to 

meet  treaty  requirements  and  obligations,  maintain  an  effective  US/Canadian 

boundary  line,  continue  regulatory,  advisory  and  Inspection  duties,  and  work  on 
one  ongoing  field  project  and  begin  work  on  two  new  field  projects. 

The  first  new  project  Is  to  Inspect,  repair,  and/or  replace  the  monument  system 
on  the  St.  Francis  River  segment  of  the  Maine/Quebec-New  Brunswick  boundary.  A 
second  new  project  Is  to  reel  ear  the  International  boundary  vista  along  a  50 
mile  segment  of  the  North  Dakota/Manitoba  border.  The  remaining  ongoing  project 
Is  the  final  year  of  a  program  to  maintain  70  boundary  monuments  along  the 
Montana/Alberta  border. 
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International  Boundary  Coaarission 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Propria  Activity* 


International  Boundary 
Cooaission 


1993  1994 

Enacted Estimate 


$860 


$740 


1995 
Prograa 

Changes 


1995 

Request 


$740 


GRAND  TOTAL 


860 


740 


740 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
POSITIONS 


Program  Activities 


1993 
Enacted 


1994 

Estimate 


1995 

Program 

Changes 


1995 
Request 


International  Boundary 
CoNission 


GRAND  TOTAL 


IBC-4 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  MISSION 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 


American     FSN       (1n  thousands) 
1995  Request 7  $740 

The  requested  funds  will  enable  the  IBC  to  continue  to  maintain  an  effective 
boundary  line  by  providing  the  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies  to  ensure 
boundary  monuments  are  1n  good  repair  and  properly  positioned;  establish 
additional  monuments,  survey  marks,  and  buoys  where  necessary;  clear  the 
20-foot  wide  border  strip  (vista)  of  new  timber/brush  growth  and  complete 
other  work  necessary  to  effectively  mark  the  boundary.  The  IBC  also  will 
continue  its  advisory  and  regulatory  work  pertaining  to  the  boundary  and 
settle  boundary  disputes,  should  they  arise,  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  FY  1995  request  will  allow  the  IBC  to  continue  to  maintain  an  effective 
boundary  between  the  US  and  Canada.  A  description  of  each  project  follows: 

BASE  PROGRAM.  7  positions  and  $510.000  -  Funds  requested  for  this  program  will 
cover  the  cost  of  salaries  and  benefits  for  permanent  personnel;  travel  and 
transportation;  transportation  of  government  property;  rents,  communications 
and  utilities;  printing  and  reproduction;  other  services;  and,  other  office 
supplies  and  materials. 

PROJECT  I  -  Maine/Quebec-New  Brunswick  Border.  $88,000  -  IBC's  Eastern 
Regional  Office,  1s  1n  the  first  year  of  a  three-year  project  to  Inspect  and 
survey  boundary  monuments  along  the  St.  Francis  River  segment  of  the 
Maine/Quebec-New  Brunswick  boundary.  In  subsequent  years,  boundary  markers 
will  be  repaired  and/or  replaced.  The  course  of  the  St.  Francis  River  has 
changed.  As  a  result,  portions  of  the  boundary  line  are  now  located  on  land 
Instead  of  1n  the  water.  The  boundary  line  must  be  marked  on  the  land  areas 
to  avoid  confusion  over  the  true  boundary  location.  This  will  be  an  extremely 
difficult  section  to  mark  because  all  travel  will  be  by  canoe  on  a  swift  river 
dotted  with  rapids. 

PROJECT  II  -  North  Dakota/Manitoba  Border.  $78,000  -  The  Central  Regional 
Office  will  begin  a  three-year  project  to  reel  ear  the  boundary  vista  along  the 
North  Dakota/Manitoba  border.  Current  plans  are  for  50  miles  of  vista  to  be 
cleared. 

PROJECT  III  -  Montana/Alberta.  $64.000  -  The  Western  Regional  Office  will 
perform  monument  maintenance  by  repairing  and/or  replacing  70  boundary 
monuments  along  the  Montana/Alberta  border.  This  1s  the  fourth  year  of  a 
four-year  project. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 

Summary  of  IBC  Projects 


1993 

Enacted 

1994 

Estimate 

1995  Request 

Pos. 

Funds 

Pos. 

Funds 

Pos. 

Funds 

7 

$499 

7 

$499 

7 

$510 

— 

121 

— 

101 

— 

88 

— 

40 

— 

53 

— 

78 

— 

62 

— 

87 

— 

64 

-- 

138 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Base  Program 
Project  I 
Project  II 
Project  III 
Project  IV 

Total  7     860      7      740         7     740 
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OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

2200  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THINGS 

2300  RENTS,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  UTILITIES 

2400  PRINTING  AND 

REPRODUCTION 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

2600  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

3100  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 


1993 

Enacted 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Program 

Changes 


1995 

Request 


1995  Incr 

Over  1994 


$393 

$432 

-$16 

$416 

-$16 

115 

155 

-21 

134 

-21 

68 

50 

— 

50 

— 

1 

5 

-1 

4 

-1 

45 

30 

13 

43 

13 

17 

2 

— 

2 

— 

158 

30 

16 

46 

16 

62 

36 

9 

45 

9 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

860 


740 


740 
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Opening  Statement 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  will  give  a  brief  summary,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Basically,  the  International  Boundary  Commission  is  mandated 
by  treaty  to  maintain  an  effective  boundary  line  between  the  two 
countries.  This  requires  that  the  boundary  monuments  be  properly 
and  precisely  located;  that  they  be  maintained  in  acceptable  good 
condition,  and  also  that  a  20-foot-wide  strip  be  kept  free  of  vegeta- 
tion that  would  obstruct  a  view  of  the  monuments  and  a  view  from 
monument  to  monument  along  the  boundary. 

PROJECT  ONE 

The  request  for  $740,000  will  permit  us  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities and  in  doing  that  we  would  be  involved  in  three  field  projects; 
one  on  the  Maine/Quebec-New  Brunswick  Border  would  involve  in- 
spection and  survey  work  along  the  section  of  river  that  has 
changed  course  over  the  years.  That  has  led  to  a  boundary  line, 
which  was  originally  located  on  water,  is  now  on  land  and  needs 
to  be  marked  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  over  it.  It  hasn't  been  a 
problem,  but  is  a  potential  problem. 

PROJECT  TWO 

The  second  project  would  involve  a  vista  reclearing  activity  along 
the  North  Dakota-Manitoba  Border.  This  would  be  the  first  year  of 
a  three-year  undertaking. 

PROJECT  THREE 

The  third  project  would  be  on  the  Montana/Alberta  Border  and 
would  involve  maintaining  the  boundary  monuments  along  there 
and  that  would  be  the  fourth  year  of  a  four-year  project. 

That  is  about  it.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moore  follows:] 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

STATEMENT  OF 

CLYDE  R.  MOORE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 

ON 
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BEFORE  THE 
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ON 
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MARCH   18,    1994 
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INTERNATIONAL  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION 

United  states  and  Canada 


witness  statement 
Fiscal  Year  1995 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 


As  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  International  Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada,  it 
is  my  duty  to  present  to  you  the  United  States  Section's  budget 
request  for  Fiscal  Year  1995. 

The  Commission  was  established  under  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1908  to  define  and  mark  an  effective  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Upon  completion  of  the  original 
markings,  it  was  recognized  that  "the  Line"  would  require 
continuous  upkeep  to  be  "effective".  The  IBC  was  then  permanently 
established  as  the  custodian  of  the  boundary  line  by  a  treaty 
signed  here  in  Washington  on  February  24,  1925,  with  ratifications 
exchanged  on  July  17,  that  same  year.  The  Commission  has  since 
operated  under  the  mandates  of  that  treaty. 

With  the  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  between  us  and  our 
Canadian  counterparts,  we  have  seen  that  this  5,525-mile  long 
boundary  line  between  our  two  countries  is  accurately  marked.  But, 
the  treaties  also  mandate  that  "an  affective  boundary 
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be  maintained! ■  "Effective"  meaning  an  accurate,  visible  marking 
of  "the  line"  on  the  earth's  surface.  "Maintained"  meaning 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  line. 

To  maintain  the  accuracy  of  the  boundary  requires  the  constant 
inspection,  maintenance  or  replacement  and  resurveying  of  over  8000 
boundary  markers  to  confirm  they  are  unerringly  positioned  and  in 
acceptable  condition.  The  markers  must  be  kept  in  their  proper 
geographic  position,  visible,  and  in  good  repair.  -  with  new  ones 
added  where  needed.  New  tree  growth  and  brush  must  be  removed  from 

r  t 

the  20- foot  wide  vista  running  through  forested  areas  in  order  to 
maintain  the  mandated  line-of-sight  between  monuments. 

Further,  the  Commission  is  the  authoritative  source  for  the 
cartographic  and  positional  data  related  to  the  U.S. -Canada 
boundary  line.  The  treaties  charge  the  Commission  to  keep  the 
official  boundary  maps  and  all  records  accurately  revised  and  to 
settle  any  boundary  questions  which  may  arise  between  the  two 
Governments . 

Another  aspect  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  "the  Line" 
involves  the  IBC  in  advisory  and  regulatory  matters  pertaining  to 
the  boundary.  By  regulating  construction  activity  within  the  vista 
the  monuments  are  protected  and  the  line-of-sight  along  the 
boundary  preserved. 
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Under  present  funding  constraints,  the  United  States  Section 
of  the  commission  is  requesting  a  budget  of  $740,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1995.   With  that  amount,  the  Commission  will  continue  its 
regulatory  and  advisory  roles  and  conduct  three  field  projects. 
Project  I.  run  by  the  IBC's  Eastern  Regional  Field  Office 
out  of  Houlton,  Maine,  is  a  three-year  undertaking  to 
inspect  amd  survey  reference  monuments  along  the  St. 
Francis  River  segment  of  the  Maine/ Quebec- New  Brunswick   .  . 
boundary.  Subsequently,  the  markers  will  be  repaired  or 
replaced.    The  course  of  the  St.  Francis  River  has 
changed.   As  a  result,  portions  of  the  boundary  line, 
originally  located  in  water,  are  now  located  on  land.  The 
boundary  line  must  be  marked  on  the  land  areas  to  avoid 
confusion  over  the  true  boundary  location. 
Project  II.  operated  from   the  IBC's  Central  Regional 
Office  at  Thief  River  Falls,  Minnesota,  is  the  first  year 
of  a  three-year  project  to  reclear  the  boundary  vista 
along  the  North  Dakota/Manitoba  border.   Current  plans 
are  for  50  miles  of  vista  to  be  cleared. 
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Proiect  III.   operated  from  the  IBC's  Western  Regional 
Field  Office  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  is  to  perform 
monument  maintenance  by  repairing  and/or  replacing  70 
boundary  monuments  along  the  Montana/Alberta  border. 
This  is  the  fourth  year  of  a  four-year  project. 
It  is  often  remarked  to  members  of  the  Commission  "Well, 
wasn't  the  boundary  marked  a  long  time  ago?"    If  -  the  monumept 
markers  would  remain  as  placed;  if  they  were  not  removed, 
destroyed,  used  as  targets,  or  disintegrated  due  to  age  and 
weather,  and,  if  trees  and  brush  did  not  grow  on  the  20- foot  wide 
boundary  vista,  then  we  would,  indeed,  be  able  to  rest.   The 
reality  is  -  these  conditions  are  constant. 

Since,  in  addition  to  virtually  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
disputes,  the  everyday  business  of  government,  commerce  and 
industry  and  the  needs  of  private  citizens  in  the  area  all  benefit 
from  a  clearly  defined  boundary,  this  work  must  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have  regarding  this  request. 
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Mr.  Moran.  You  are  not  asking  for  a  lot  of  money.  You  are  doing 
your  job. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  will  conclude  the  hearing. 

We  will  be  reconvening  on  Monday  afternoon  at  2:00  p.m. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 

Limitation  on  Compensation  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  Appropriations  Act  includes  language  which 
provides  that  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada  may  be  compensated 
only  for  the  actual  hours  worked.  What  was  the  compensation 
arrangement  before  this  provision  was  enacted,  and  what  impact  has 
the  provision  had  on  the  work  of  the  Commission? 

ANSWER:  The  compensation  arrangement  prior  to  the  provision  was 
that  the  position  of  Commissioner  was  full-time  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  full-time  compensation  and  benefits.  I  should  point 
out,  however,  that  It  was  the  personal  choice  of  the  Commissioners 
during  the  periods  1973-1977  and  1985-1991  to  accept  compensation 
only  when  engaged  in  Commission  business. 

In  one  sense,  the  impact  has  been  moot  because,  since  June  30,  1993 
(prior  to  the  provision's  enactment),  the  position  of  Commissioner 
has  been  vacant.  I  have  been  Acting  U.S.  Commissioner  since  that 
date. 

Impact  of  the  Severe  Winter  of  1994  on  Commission's  Work 

QUESTION:  What  impact  will  the  severe  winter  weather  that  we've  had 
in  1994  have  on  the  Commission's  boundary  maintenance  work? 

ANSWER:  It  is  too  early  to  give  a  reliable  assessment.  Once  our 
crews  return  to  the  field  this  spring  we  will  have  a  better  idea  of 
what  we  face.  We  have  had  reports  of  unusually  heavy  accumulations 
of  snow  in  two  areas  where  we  plan  to  work  in  1994.  If  the  reports 
prove  to  be  correct,  the  progress  of  our  field  crews  will 
undoubtedly  be  seriously  hampered  by  high  water  tables  and  muddy 
conditions.  Also,  the  severe  cold  may  have  caused  a  higher 
incidence  of  frost  and  ice  damage  to  boundary  monuments. 

QUESTION:  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a  need  for 
additional  funds  as  a  result  of  this  Impact,  and,  if  so,  for  what 
purposes? 

ANSWER:  It  1s  possible  that  our  two  monument  maintenance  projects 
could  be  affected  by  the  severe  winter  weather.  Their  delay  would, 
in  turn,  impact  a  critical  vista  reclearing  project  along  the  North 
Dakota/Manitoba  border.  The  financial  impact  of  these  delays  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  context  of  future  years'  budgets. 

Spending  on  Field  Projects 

QUESTION:  How  much  does  the  Commission  plan  to  spend  on  each  of  its 
proposed  field  projects  in  FY  1995? 
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ANSWER:  We  plan  to  spend  $88,000  on  Project  I,  an  Inspection, 
survey  and  monumentlng  task  on  the  St.  Francis  River  segment  of  the 
Maine/Quebec-New  Brunswick  boundary;  $78,000  on  Project  II,  a  vista 
reclearlng  project  on  the  North  Dakota/Manitoba  boundary;  and, 
$64,000  on  Project  III,  a  monument  maintenance  project  along  the 
Montana/Alberta  boundary. 

Benefits  of  a  Well  Defined  Border 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  state,  "That  the  business  of 
government  and  private  Industry  would  be  unacceptably  complicated  by 
an  ambiguous  boundary."  Please  give  the  Committee  some  examples  of 
what  you  mean  by  that  statement. 

ANSWER:  Some  examples  are  a  customs  Inspector  not  knowing  at  what 
point  a  piece  of  goods  Is  legal  or  contraband,  a  border  patrol  agent 
unknowingly  crossing  Into  Canada  carrying  a  sldearm,  a  logger  In 
Maine  Inadvertently  cutting  timber  In  a  Quebec  provincial  forest,  a 
police  officer  unable  to  arrest  a  suspect  on  an  International  bridge 
because  there  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  the  limits  of  the  officer's 
jurisdiction,  and  the  list  goes  on.  Taken  Individually,  these 
examples  may  be  viewed  as  minor  disruptions  to  the  everyday  business 
of  government  and  private  Industry.  However,  minor  disruptions  can 
and  do  mushroom  Into  bitter,  costly  conflict. 

The  United  States-Canada  international  boundary  line  Is,  of  course, 
a  property  line.  Court  records  are  full  of  suits  brought  to  settle 
ownership  of  property.  Unfortunately,  In  the  case  of  nations,  there 
usually  exist  no  courts  that  can  make  a  decision  and  enforce  it. 
Today,  we  are  spared  such  problems  because  our  forefathers,  who  had 
to  deal  with  an  ambiguous  boundary  line,  had  the  wisdom  to  provide 
the  means  for  marking  and  maintaining  the  line  In  an  effective  state. 

Request  of  0MB 

QUESTION:  What  was  the  budget  request  to  0MB  for  FY  1995  for  the 
Commission,  and  what  will  be  the  program  Impact  of  any  reductions 
made  to  that  request? 

ANSWER:  The  budget  request  to  0MB  was  $756,000.  The  cut  of  $16,000 
will  force  the  Commission  to  reduce  by  two  weeks  the  time  spent  in 
the  field  on  Project  I.  This  1s  certainly  not  desirable,  but  It  1s 
the  only  alternative  we  have  at  this  point. 


Friday,  March  18,  1994. 
BORDER  ENVIRONMENT  COOPERATION  COMMISSION 

WITNESS 
ARTURO  VALENZUELA,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Valenzuela,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Arturo  Valenzuela,  is  here  to  testify  on  the  Border  Environ- 
ment Cooperation  Commission  which  is  requesting  $3,271  million 
dollars.  We  will  put  the  budget  justification  into  the  record  at  this 
point,  as  well  as  the  biography  of  Mr.  Valenzuela  since  this  is  the 
first  time  that  he  has  testified  before  the  Committee. 

[The  justification  and  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Valenzuela  fol- 
lows:] 
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For  1111000017  oilman  oat  othorwiai  piu>iaoat  fcr,  inrhnting  not 
to  iiiiiJ  $9,000  far  loaiooontohrm  uyum  ianmai  by  too  Inur- 

niUooaJ  Joint  Cm iiimi   U -290,000-J  far  tho  Iataraatkoal  Joist 

rnmmiooiori  oad  tho  lataraatioBal  Boaaoary  C— Mil ion,  u  outhnr 
imi  by  Mat**  biuia  tho  Ututod  Sutaa  *ad  Canada  or  Gfoat 
Britain,  and  for  tnt  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Ctunmimum 
as  authomml  by  Pl>  103-lSi:  VMl.OOO,  of  which  not  to  mwemi 
tS.OOO  ihall  be  wmUM»  for  rtpremntatmm  etpenem  mnrrmt  by  the 
International  Jouu  Commute*.  IDtnwrtmtmM  of  Stat*  and  fUtttd 
Agentim  Attpropnanotu  Act.  1994J 
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FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 


1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc./Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Posi  tions   Funds    Positions   Funds 


$—      —        $—      19     $3,271       19     $3,271 


I.  Summary 


In  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
(NAFTA),  the  8order  Environment  Cooperation  Commission  (BECC)  has  been 
established  to  work  with  states,  localities,  local  communities,  and 
non-governmental  organizations  to  develop  effective  solutions  to  resolve 
environmental  problems  in  the  US/Mexico  border  region. 

The  BECC  will  also  provide  technical  and  financial  planning  assistance  for 
environmental  infrastructure  projects  to  enhance  the  environment  in  the  border 
region  for  the  well-being  of  the  residents  and  the  ecology. 

The  BECC's  limited  staff  will  assist  states,  localities,  and  private  investors 
that  propose  environmental  infrastructure  projects  by  assessing  technical  and 
financial  feasibility,  evaluating  environmental  benefits,  arranging  public  and 
private  financing,  and  coordinating  the  development  and  implementation  of 
these  projects. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  BECC  will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  US  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  are  accountable  to  their 
respective  Governments.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  1s  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board,  as  is  the  US  Commissioner  of  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  Policy  guidance  is  coordinated 
by  and  provided  to  the  US  Members  through  the  State  Department  based  on 
inter-agency  policy  coordination. 

II.  Current  Programs 

The  BECC  personnel  appointment  process  will  begin  in  FY  1994. 
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BORDER  ENVIRONMENT  COOPERATION  COMMISSION 
III.  FY  1995  Plans 

In  1995  the  Board  of  Directors  and  General  Manager  will  conduct  careful 
screening  of  applicants  from  the  US  and  Mexico  to  establish  a  permanent 
professional  BECC  staff.  A  permanent  headquarters  will  also  be  established. 

The  BECC  will  begin  to  educate  key  parties  about  the  availability  of  technical 
support  for  environmental  projects  and  the  procedures  for  acquiring  BECC 
assistance  in  project  development  and  financing.  Potential  BECC  projects  will 
be  identified  and  analyzed.  Technical  support  necessary  for  the  development 
of  practical,  certifiable  projects  will  also  be  provided.  In  the  project 
development  process,  open  systematic  consultations  will  be  conducted  to 
integrate  public  viewpoints  on  whether  projects  merit  certification. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $3,271,000  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  BECC. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


1993 
Enacted 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Prog ran 
Changes 


1995 

Bequest 


Border  Environment 
Cooperation  Commission. 


$3,271 


$3,271 


GRAND  TOTAL 


3.271 


3,271 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
POSITIONS 


Program  Activities 


1993 

Enacted 


1994 

Estimate 


1995 
Program 

Oarges 


1995 
Request 


Border  Environment 
Cooperation  Commission. 


19 


19 


GRAND  TOTAL 


19 


19 
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FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 


Positions Funds 

American     FSN       (in  thousands) 
1995  Request 19        --  $3,271 

During  1995,  the  BECC  Board  of  Directors  and  Advisory  Council  will  begin 
talking  to  the  US  and  Mexican  Government,  state  and  local  governments,  and  non 
governmental  organizations  to  determine  environmental  priorities  along  the 
US/Mexico  border.  Work  plans  of  the  IBWC  and  potential  projects  identified  by 
the  US  Corps  of  Engineers  will  be  taken  into  account.  Specific  project 
proposals  can  come  from  any  informed  source.  Initial  indications  are  that 
water  and  municipal  solid  waste  will  be  top  border  region  priorities. 

The  BECC  will  assist  states,  localities,  and  private  investors  proposing 
environmental  infrastructure  projects  by: 

o  defining  environmental  priorities; 

o  evaluating  environmental  benefits; 

o.  assessing  technical  and  financial  feasibility; 

o  arranging  public  and  private  financing;  and 

o  coordinating  the  development  and  implementation  of  projects. 

The  BECC  wi 1 1  certify  projects  that  meet  established  technical,  environmental, 
and  financial  criteria.  Engineering  expertise  for  approved  projects  will  be 
provided  by  the  IBWC.  However,  arrangements  are  still  being  worked  out  with 
the  IBWC  on  how  engineering  support  will  be  provided  to  the  BECC. 

Funding  for  the  projects  will  come  from  financial  institutions,  the  private 
sector,  and  user  fees.  A  limited  amount  of  funding  will  also  be  available 
from  the  EPA. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $3,271,000  provides  funding  for  19  positions,  travel, 
computer  equipment,  office  space,  and  other  start-up  costs  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  BECC. 
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OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993 

Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 

Program 
Changes 

1995 
Request 

1995  Incr 
Over  1994 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

$— 

$— 

$1,304 

$1,304 

$1,304 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS.... 

— 

— 

274 

274 

274 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

— _ 

__ 

141 

141 

141 

2300  RENTS.  COMMUNICATIONS 
ANO  UTILITIES 

— 

— 

50 

50 

50 

— 

— 

682 

682 

682 

2600  SUPPLIES  ANO  MATERIALS 

— 

— 

50 

50 

50 

— 

— 

770 

770 

770 

Total,  Budget  Unit 

— 

— 

3.271 

3,271 

3,271 
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RESUME-  ARTURO  A.  VALENZUELA 


ARTURO  A.  VALENZUELA,  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- American 
Affairs  in  the  United  States  Department  of  State.  His  responsibilities  include  regional  issues 
(democracy,  human  rights,  environment,  migration  and  refugees),  NAFTA  implementation 
issues,  and  Mexico.  He  is  on  leave  as  Director  of  the  Center  for  Latin  American  Studies  and 
Professor  of  Government  at  Georgetown  University  in  Washington,  D.C.    Before  joining  the 
Georgetown  faculty  in  1987,  he  was  Director  of  the  Council  on  Latin  American  Studies  and 
Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Duke  University.  He  has  been  a  Danforth  fellow,  a  Fulbright 
scholar,  a  fellow  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars,  and  a  visiting 
scholar  at  Oxford  University,  the  University  of  Sussex,  the  University  of  Florence  (Italy),  the 
University  of  Chile  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile.  He  earned  his  B.A.  degree  from 
Drew  University,  Madison  N.J.  in  1965  and  the  MA.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  Political  Science 
from  Columbia  University  (1967,  1971).  He  has  native  level  fluency  in  English,  Spanish  and 
French. 

A  specialist  on  the  origins  and  consolidation  of  democracy,  Latin  American  politics, 
electoral  systems,  political  parties  and  regime  transitions,  Dr.  Valenzuela  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  experts  on  Chilean  politics,  having  published  several  books-on  that 
country,  including  Political  Brokers  in  Chile:  Local  Government  in  a  Centralized  Polity,  The 
Breakdown  of  Democratic  Regimes:  Chile,  and  with  Pamela  Constable,  A  Nation  of  Enemies: 
Chile  Under  Pinochet.   More  recently  he  has  specialized  on  the  institutional  dimensions  of 
democratic  goveraability  and  has  published  with  Juan  Linz,  Arend  Lijphart  and  Oscar  Godoy 
Hacia  Una  Democracia  Moderna:  La  Qpcion  Parlamentaria  and  co-edited  and  co-authored 
with  Juan  Linz  The  Failure  of  Presidential  Democracy. 

Dr.  Valenzuela  is  the  author  of  approximately  fifty  articles  on  democratic 
development,  comparative,  Latin  American  and  Chilean  politics  in  edited  collections  and 
scholarly  journals  including  Comparative  Politics,  Foreign  Policy,  Foreign  Affairs,  Rivista 
Italiana  di  Scienza  Politico,  Estudios  Publicos  and  the  Journal  of  Democracy.   He  has  served 
on  the  editorial  boards  of  The  Journal  of  Democracy,  Current  History,  The  Third  World 
Quarterly,  and  been  an  Advisory  Editor  to  the  Cambridge  Series  on  Latin  America,  and 
General  Editor  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press  series  on  Latin  American  Politics.   He 
has  presented  research  papers  and  lectured  widely  at  leading  universities  and  research  centers 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  Russia,  Japan  and  Latin  America. 

Under  his  leadership,  and  with  support  from  the  Ford,  Tinker,  and  MacArthur 
Foundations  and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  Center  for  Latin  American 
Studies  at  Georgetown  sponsored  several  international  conferences,  research  projects  and 
outreach  activities  on  democratic  govemabi'ity  in  Latin  America  and  the  Third  World. 
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A  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  and  a  former  Board  Member  of 
America's  Watch,  Dr.  Valenzuela  has  been  a  frequent  commentator  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  having  appeared  on  the  McNeil-Lehrer  News  Hour,  CNN's  International  Hour,  the 
CBS  Evening  News,  C-Span,  Univision,  Telemundo,  CNN  (Spanish),  Monitor  Television, 
Worldnet,  Monitor  Radio,  National  Public  Radio  and  other  media  outlets  in  the  United  States, 
Latin  America  and  Europe. 

Dr.  Valenzuela  has  testified  on  several  occasions  before  the  House  Sub-Committee 
on  Inter- American  Affairs  on  U.S.-  Latin  American  Relations,  and  has  spoken  on  Latin 
America  affairs  at  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Brookings  Institution,  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America,  the  Society  for  International 
Development,  Amnesty  International,  the  Defence  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Inter- American  Defense  College,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  other  Washington  based  organizations  and  agencies. 

In  1988  he  organized  a  team  to  observe  the  Chilean  plebiscite,  and  was  an  observer 
to  the  Haitian  elections  of  1990  as  a  special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS.   He 
served  on  the  Task  Force  on  Scholarly  Relations  with  Russia  of  the  Latin  American  Studies 
Association.  He  has  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee,  the 
National  Democratic  Institute  for  International  Affairs,  and  the  Dukakis  campaign.   After  the 
1992  election,  he  was  a  member  of  President  Bill  Clinton's  transition  team,  working  in  the 
National  Security  Cluster  (USIA.) 


Inter-American  Affairs  Birth  Date:  1/23/44 

Department  of  State  Citizenship: 

Washington,  D.C.  20520  Phone:  202-647-8386,  Fax:  202-647-0791 
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Mr.  Moran.  You  may  recite  your  statement  or  synopsize  it.  We 
will  put  the  entire  statement  into  the  record  either  way,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  indeed  it  is  the 
first  time  in  an  official  capacity  I  have  testified  before  Congress,  so 
it  is  an  important  point  for  me,  as  well. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  lucked  out  getting  me.  I  don't  know  about  Mr. 
Kolbe  though. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  am  always  a  pussycat. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  inform  you  of 
the  progress  that  we  are  making  in  the  implementation  of  the  Bor- 
der Environment  Cooperation  Commission.  This,  as  you  know,  is  a 
commission  that  was  created  in  the  NAFTA  side  agreements.  The 
State  Department's  Inter-American  Affairs  Bureau  chairs  the 
Interagency  Working  Group  and  the  Border  Environment  Coopera- 
tion Commission.  The  other  environmental  responsibilities  under 
NAFTA  are  being  chaired  by  EPA,  that  is  the  Commission  for  En- 
vironmental Cooperation,  and  the  NAD  Bank  is  being  chaired 
through  the  Treasury,  the  Interagency  Working  Group. 

As  you  know,  the  principal  functions  of  the  BECC  are  to  ensure 
that  as  NAFTA  comes  into  fruition,  we  are  able  to  address  the  seri- 
ous environmental  implications  of  increased  trade  with  Mexico 
along  the  border. 

FOUR  KEY  PRINCIPLES 

The  legislation  upholds  four  key  principles  in  dealing  with  this 
issue  of  environmental  protection.  In  the  first  place,  it  views  the 
border  as  an  interdependent,  integrated  whole  requiring  U.S.  and 
Mexican  partnership. 

Second  the  BECC  is  to  harness  private  sector  initiatives.  It  will 
make  use  of  user  fees  where  possible,  issue  certifications  and  guar- 
antees to  encourage  private  sector  lending  and  investment,  and  in- 
deed, from  the  Mexican  side,  perhaps  even  some  funding  from 
international  financial  institutions. 

The  third  principle  is  that  it  responds  to  a  ground-up  approach. 
The  border  will  provide,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  board  and  advi- 
sory council  members  and  the  BECC  will  respond  to  the  proposals 
that  originate  in  the  affected  communities. 

And  fourth,  there  is  a  critical  principle  of  transparency.  The  pub- 
lic will  have  access  to  all  the  project  documents  and  will  have  the 
right  to  comment  on  all  proposed  guidelines  and  certifications. 
States  and  localities  will  be  consulted,  as  well,  in  order  affected  to 
have  as  much  input  as  possible  from  the  various  affected  commu- 
nities. 

In  terms  of  the  BECC's  structure,  we  are  looking  for  a  very  lean 
and  agile  organization  with  engineering,  financial  and  technical  ex- 
pertise that  can  make  use  of  new  kinds  of  technologies  and  provide 
high  quality  management. 
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BECC  IMPLEMENTATION 


Where  are  we  at  this  point  in  terms  of  the  implementation,  of  the 
BECC?  I  just  got  back  on  Monday  from  Mexico.  The  Mexicans  are 
moving  ahead  very  quickly  on  the  BECC.  We  hope  that  by  May 
9th,  the  time  of  the  binational  meeting  between  the  U.S.  and  Mex- 
ico, that  we  will  be  able  to  announce  the  commissioners  and  the 
site  of  the  BECC,  as  well  as  a  calendar  for  the  implementation  of 
the  BECC's  activities. 

As  you  know,  the  NAD  Bank  comes  on  board  on  October  1st. 
This  would  give  the  BECC,  if  it  were  inaugurated  on  July  1st, 
about  three  months  to  be  able  to  arrange  its  own  internal  organiza- 
tion such  that  it  could  then  relate  directly  with  the  NAD  Bank. 

PILOT  PROJECTS 

We  are  also  moving  with  EPA  and  with  the  IBWC  to  propose 
some  pilot  projects  ahead  of  time  so  that  the  BECC  will  be  able  to 
have  some  proposals  in  the  pipeline  that  they  would  be  able  to  ad- 
dress. 

FUNDING 

Let  me  just  turn,  then,  very  briefly  to  the  funding  aspect  and 
then  I  will  answer  whatever  questions  you  have.  The  Department 
of  State  appropriation  will  be  the  channel  for  the  U.S.  Government 
contribution,  which  is,  of  course,  50  percent  of  the  BECC's  adminis- 
trative budget,  the  other  50  percent  coming  from  Mexico. 

The  legislation  allows  for  $5  million.  We  are  requesting  $3,271 
million  of  which  $1.58  million  will  be  for  personnel  compensation. 
We  envision  in  this  organization  a  permanent  staff  of  no  more  than 
40  persons.  About  half  of  them  would  be  hired  from  the  United 
States.  We  project  salary  levels  at  the  U.S.  Government  profes- 
sional pay  level  in  order  to  attract  the  best  qualified  people.  We 
need  people  "obviously"  that  have  language  capabilities  in  this  par- 
ticular enterprise. 

Our  request  includes  $141,000  for  travel  costs.  There  are  10 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  18  advisory  counselors  who 
are  appointed  from  the  border  states  and  communities.  These  peo- 
ple receive  no  compensation  whatsoever,  but  they  will  require  trav- 
el expenses  for  the  quarterly  statutory  meetings.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  some  travel  to  Mexico,  as  well,  on  the  part  of  the  board  and 
council  members. 

Under  the  rubric  of  other  services  we  are  seeking  $682,000.  This 
sum  reflects  external  consulting  and  research  expenses,  legal,  aca- 
demic, environmental,  engineering,  financial,  et  cetera,  to  develop 
the  technical  feasibility  of  projects  contemplated. 

The  remainder  of  the  request,  $100,000  is  designated  for  office 
rents,  communications,  utilities  and  supplies.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
out  in  Mexico  that  the  Mexicans  are  already  moving  forward  with 
their  own  budgetary  appropriations  for  this.  And  they  have  been 
identifying  some  sites  where  they  might  be  able  to  place  the  Board 
of  Environmental  Commission  should  it  go  to  Mexico. 

The  final  portion,  $770,000  is  designated  for  start-up  costs,  office 
furnishings  and  equipment  and  computers  and  copiers  and  the  like. 
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That  is  a  quick  synopsis  of  the  BECC,  and  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  answer  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Valenzuela  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

ARTURO  VALENZUELA 
BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  CJS  APPROPRIATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

March  18,  1994 

Mr  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
today  about  our  request  for  FY  1995  funds  for  the  Border 
Environment  Cooperation  Commission  (the  BECC) .    I  want  also  to 
inform  you  of  our  expectations  and  hopes  for  this  new  entity, 
and  of  the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  interagency  community  to 

bring  it  into  being. 

As  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  BECC  was  established  in 
one  of  the  side  accords  we  arrived  at  with  Mexico  in 
recognition  of  the  new  dimensions  for  our  relations  created  by 
NAFTA  —  the  North  American  Free  trade  Agreement.   Our  request 
for  funds  for  the  BECC  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Administration's  effort  to  implement  the  NAFTA  in  the  way  that 
best  serves  our  naional  interests. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  been  unmistakably  clear 
about  the  value  it  places  on  environmental  protection  in  the 
scheme  of  our  national  interests  and  international  activities. 
That  sense  of  urgency  is  paralleled  in  the  Administration's 
intent  to  move  quickly  to  establish  the  BECC  as  an  effective 
binational  institution  capable  of  fulfilling  its  mission  on 
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both  sides  of  our  border  with  Mexico. 

It's  useful  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  BECC's  area  of 
operations  encompasses  240,000  square  miles  that  span  the  land 
mass  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.   In  it  live 
millions  of  American  and  Mexican  citizens  of  modest  means  who 
have  high  expectations  that  the  NAFTA  arrangements  will  mean 
something  good  for  their  lives.   They  share  an  environment 
pocked  by  industrial,  agricultural  and  urban  pollution.   Their 
woefully  inadequate  reclamation,  sewage,  solid  waste  and 
sanitation  infrastructure  are  already  being  overwhelmed. 

Clean  water  is  already  far  below  requirements.   No  more  is 
naturally  available  for  industry,  commerce,  homes  and 
recreational  opportunities.   But  much  more  will  be  needed 
everywhere  along  the  border.   It  will  have  to  be  reclaimed 
using  facilities  that  we  believe  can  best  —  and  in  some  cases, 
only  —  be  developed  through  the  BECC. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr  Chairman,  that  our  response  to 
environmental  challenges  will  be  an  important  element  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  free  trade  arrangements  with  Mexico, 
and  thus  with  the  hemisphere  beyond  it.   Free  trade  will  be 
highly  visible  along  the  border.   It  will  bring  economic  growth 
which  will  add  to  the  2000  factories  and  the  half  million  jobs 
which  the  manufacturing  and  maquiladora  sectors  have  already 
created.   Heavy  commercial  traffic  will  increase;  a  far  higher 
output  of  industrial  and  hazardous  waste,  and  illegal  dumping, 
will  further  overload  current  cleaning  capacity. 
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Despite  their  hopes  for  greater  economic  opportunity,  our 
people  will  not  permit  growth  to  continue  if  it  is  to  lead  to 
further  degradation  of  the  environment  which  will  undermine 
their  health  and  the  quality  of  their  lives.   They  believe  that 
trade  and  economic  expansion  can  be  bound  tightly  to  an 
increased  capacity  to  resolve  the  crises  of  environment  that 
have  already  been  created.   They  will  insist  that  we  deliver. 

These  considerations  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  the 
BECC.   It  has  a  simple  purpose,  stated  in  the  Agreement  signed 
last  November  between  Presidents  Clinton  and  Salinas:   "to  help 
preserve,  protect  and  enhance  the  environment  of  the  border 
region  in  order  to  advance  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico." 

The  first  of  four  key  principles  underlying  this  Agreement 
is  that  the  border  region,  extending  to  100  kilometers  or  62 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  border  itself,  must  be  addressed  as 
an  integrated  whole.   The  concept  has  been  foreshadowed  in  our 
previous  work  on  environmental  cooperation  with  Mexico,  which 
has  produced  the  Border  Environment  (La  Paz)  Agreement  and  the 
Integrated  Border  Environment  Plan.   It  recognizes  that  the 
border  region  is  interdependent  economically,  socially, 
culturally  —  and  environmentally.  And  it  reflects  the 
understanding  between  Mexico  and  the  US  that  neither  can  alone 
resolve  the  ever  more  pressing  environmental  issues  which 
confront  our  people. 
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Thus,  we  conceived  of  the  BECC  as  the  first  fully 
integrated,  unitary  organization  to  be  established  by  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico.   It  will  in  large  measure  eliminate  distinctions  of 
border  as  it  addresses  problems  that  damage  both  nations. 
Unlike  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
composed  of  two  parallel  governmental  organizations,  the  BECC 
brings  us  together  as  one  —  in  a  single  professional  staff, 
working  in  a  single  headquarters  and  recognizing  only  the 
authority  of  a  unified  binational  commission. 

A  second  fundamental  principle  is  that  of  harnessing  the 
resources  of  the  private  sector.   The  BECC  will  develop 
infrastructure  projects  that  are,  as  much  as  possible, 
self-financing  through  user  fees  and  thus  can  attract  private 
investment.   With  the  North  American  Development  Bank,  it  will 
arrange  guarantees  that  make  private  sector  lending 
attractive.   Clearly,  EPA  and  Mexican  Government  grant  funding 
will  still  play  a  vital  role  in  developing  infrastructure  where 
there  is  little  or  no  scope  for  the  private  sector,  where 
investment  payoff  is  far  in  the  future,  or  where  financing  gaps 
must  be  bridged.   However,  the  BECC  provides  a  unique  funnel 
for  private  sector  energies.   We  believe  strongly  that  it  will 
create  business  opportunities  and  facilitate  the  development  of 
needed  infrastructure  that  otherwise  would  not  be  built. 

The  third  conceptual  pillar  of  the  BECC  is  the  commitment 
to  a  "ground  up"  definition  of  the  Commission's  priorities  and 
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scope  of  work.   It  assumes  that  the  groups  and  localities 
affected  by  real  problems  and  potential  solutions  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  needs  and  interests.   It  places  the 
affected  communities  squarely  at  the  heart  of  the  BECC's 
operations  both  organizationally  and  procedurally.   The 
majority  votes  and  voices  on  both  the  BECC  Board  of  Directors 
and  Advisory  Council  will  come  from  the  border  region,  not  from 
Washington.   Although  the  BECC  is  free  to  make  suggestions,  it 
can  impose  nothing  on  any  state,  community,  or  investor.   It  is 
there  to  respond  to  their  needs  by  helping  them  develop 
successful  environmental  projects  with  technical  expertise, 
economic  and  social  cost/benefit  analysis,  and  public  and 
private  financing  arrangements. 

The  fourth,  final  crucial  principle  is  transparency.   The 
BECC  must  ensure  public  availability  of  documentary  information 
on  the  projects  it  proposes  to  certify;  it  must  provide  the 
public  written  notice  of  guidelines  for  projects  it  intends  to 
assist;  it  must  provide  opportunity  for  public  comment  on 
project  guidelines  and  on  all  applications  for  project 
certification.   The  Board  of  Directors  must  hold  quarterly 
public  meetings.   States  and  localities  must  be  consulted  in 
the  process  of  ensuring  that  any  project  with  trans-border 
impact  achieves  a  high  level  of  environmental  protection  for 
the  affected  area.   The  Advisory  Council  assembles  during  all 
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regular  Board  meetings  and  may  comment  on  any  aspect  of  BECC 
management  and  operations. 

The  BECC,  in  sum,  raises  to  a  level  of  new  influence  the 
ordinary  people,  communities  and  groups  daily  affected  by  the 
actions  and  omissions  of  governments  that  often  seem  remote  or 
moved  by  abstract  interests. 

It  is  thus  fair  to  say  that  the  BECC  could  develop  as  the 
most  visible  and  transparent  manifestation  of  the  NAFTA  for 
the  states  and  communities  on  both  sides  of  the  border.   Its 
impact  on  the  lives  of  our  citizens  in  that  region  may  well 
become  more  direct  and  immediate  than  any  other  aspect  of  the 
free  trade  process.   Beyond  the  border,  in  both  directions,  it 
will  be  observed  extremely  critically  by  all  those  concerned 
about  our  intentions  regarding  the  environment,  and  about  our 
capacity  to  manage  our  environmental  patrimony  wisely  and 
effectively. 

By  any  measure,  therefore,  the  Administration's  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  BECC's  establishment  is  well  founded.   We 
want  to  do  it  quickly  and  to  do  it  right,  so  that  we  forge  an 
effective  tool  for  infrastructure  development.   However,  we  are 
equally  intent  on  creating  with  Mexico  a  lean,  tightly 
organized  institution  that  administers  itself  economically. 

To  expedite  our  work,  we  are  scouring  the  State  FY  94 
budget  for  a  modest  sum  to  allow  the  14  U.S.  members  of  the 
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Board  and  Advisory  Council  to  begin  preliminary  work  just  as 

soon  as  they  are  appointed.   It  will  be  essential  that  they 

consult  in  Washington,  Mexico  City  and  selected  border 

communities  on  the  range  of  substantive  issues  before  them. 

They  will  also  need  to  visit  a  number  of  problem  and  threatened 

areas  in  the  border  region  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 

dimensions  of  challenges  immediately  at  hand.   It  will  be 

especially  important  to  hire  a  General  Manager  and  Deputy 

General  Manager  as  soon  as  possible  to  begin  putting  flesh  on 

the  paper  structure  we  are  now  developing.   And  the  Board  and 

Advisory  Council  will  need  some  clerical  and  administrative 

support.   We  believe  that  $200  thousand  would  meet  these 

minimal  requirements  over  the  final  months  of  the  current 

fiscal  year  and  are  identifying  areas  from  which  the  funds 

could  be  obtained. 

The  State  Department  will  be  the  channel  for  the  US 
government  payment  of  our  50  percent  share  of  the  BECC's 
administrative  budget.   Our  budget  request  reflects  the 
President's  goals  of  efficiency  and  economy,  as  well  as  the 
Administration's  intent  to  remain  within  overall  budget 
limits.   Thus,  our  request  is  well  below  the  U.S.  contribution 
of  $5  million  per  year  for  the  BECC  authorized  in  the  NAFTA 
implementing  legislation.   In  addition,  our  FY  1995  request 
provides  for  first  year  expenditures  that  are  unlikely  to  recur 
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and  will  thus  allow  us  to  seek  lower  appropriations  in  the  out 
years. 

The  State  Department's  request  for  the  FY  1995  BECC 
administrative  budget  is  $3,271  million.   Nearly  half  the 
amount  —  $1,578  million  —  is  intended  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefit  costs  of  the  BECC's  permanent 
employees.  We  envision  a  total  permanent  staff  of  no  more  than 
40  persons,  far  less  than  the  combined  US-Mexican  staffing  of 
375  employees  for  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission.   We  project  salary  levels  in  line  with  US 
Government  professional  pay  levels  in  order  to  attract  well 
qualified,  and  when  possible  bilingual,  US  and  Mexican  experts 
in  the  fields  of  environment,  finance,  engineering  and  law. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  these  staff  members  will  be 
considered  US  Government  employees.   The  mention  of  19 
positions  and  associated  FTE  in  our  submission  was  intended  to 
illustrate  the  50  percent  staff  level  which  we  expect  the  US 
contribution  to  cover. 

Our  request  provides  for  $141  thousand  for  travel  costs 
which  cover  a  variety  of  purposes.   The  ten  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  18  Advisory  Councilors  receive  no 
compensation  but  are  required  to  travel  at  least  quarterly  for 
statutory  meetings;  this  sum  will  provide  for  their  travel  and 
per  diem  expenses.   Board  and  Council  travel  for  consultations 
in  Mexico  City  and  Washington  will  also  be  necessary.   Their 
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duties  will  also  require  periodic  travel  to  border  state 
capitals,  to  border  communities  and  to  project  sites  for 
purposes  of  inspection,  familiarization,  and  public 
consultation.   Similarly,  BECC  staff  will  have  to  be  frequently 
"on  the  road"  to  accomplish  their  substantive  and  public 
outreach  responsibilities. 

Under  the  rubric  of  "other  services",  we  are  seeking 
$682  thousand.   This  sum  reflects  external  consulting  and 
research  —  legal,  academic,  environmental,  engineering, 
financial  —  that  the  BECC  is  expected  to  require  to  assist  it 
to  develop  technically  feasible,  socially  and  economically 
sound  project  certifications.   These  will  obviously  need  to 
comply  with  law,  standards  and  regulations  on  either  side  of 
the  border,  but  we  want  the  BECC  also  to  seek  and  to  embrace  to 
the  extent  possible  innovative  and  alternative  environmental 
technologies  that  may  be  effective  or  economical. 

Of  the  remainder  of  our  request,  $100  thousand  is 
designated  for  office  rents,  communications,  utilities  and 
supplies.   The  final  portion,  $770  thousand,  is  slated  for 
start-up  costs,  notably  office  furnishings  and  equipment  such 
as  computers  and  copiers. 

We  are  moving  the  establishment  process  forward.   As  the 
BECC  is  a  fully  integrated,  binational  institution,  its  final 
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structure,  procedures  and  location  will  be  defined  through 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  Mexico.   Preparatory  to 
those  discussions,  the  broad  interagency  group  that  I  chair 
under  NSC  auspices  is  crafting  consensus  among  State,  EPA, 
Treasury,  Interior,  the  Special  Trade  Representative  and  others 
on  a  US  view  to  bring  to  the  table.   The  White  House  has 
launched  the  crucial  appointments  process  for  the  BECC  Board 
and  Advisory  council.   We  expect  it  to  produce  appointments  of 
exceptional  quality  and  prestige.   We  hope  it  will  be  possible 
to  hold  the  BECC's  first  regular  session  in  the  spring  in  its 
headquarters  city  and  to  see  by  summer  the  hiring  of  the 
General  Manager  and  permanent  staff  nucleus.   We  are  working  on 
a  pilot  project  approach  to  ensure  that  the  BECC's  focus  is 
sharply  on  substance  from  the  outset.   This  would  also  allow 
the  BECC  to  refine  appropriately  the  structural  and  procedural 
proposals  we  are  preparing  for  the  Board's  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  begun  and  will  continue  to  conduct  a 
productive  dialogue  with  the  non-governmental  organizations  for 
the  environment,  representatives  of  Congress,  state  and  local 
governments,  of  business  associations  and  other  interested 
groups  with  ideas  and  concerns  to  share.   I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  interest  in  the  BECC  runs  extraordinarily  high 
among  the  citizens,  communities  and  governments  of  the  border 
region.   They  look  to  us  —  and  to  the  Congress  —  to  deliver 
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implementing  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  found  in 
exchanges  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  a  fully  shared  sense  of 
urgency  on  getting  the  BECC  up  and  running  right.   My  talks  in 
Mexico  City  last  week  left  me  convinced  that  we  have 
enthusiastic  partners  at  the  Mexican  federal,  state  and  local 
levels,  and  they  are  equally  committed  to  enhancing  the 
environmental  and  socio-economic  conditions  along  our  common 
border. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  BECC  is  properly  staffed  and  managed, 
it  should  in  the  years  ahead  develop  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  large  and  small  environmental  protection,  enhancement  and 
clean-up  projects.   In  full  consultation  with  the  affected 
regional  communities,  it  will  at  last  provide  an  effective  way 
to  set  priorities  for  large  and  small  scale  projects,  to 
marshall  untapped  resources,  and  to  bring  to  fruition  the 
promise  of  the  Border  Environment  Agreement  and  the  Integrated 
Border  Environment  Plan. 

I  believe  that  we  and  Mexico  are  prepared  to  commit  our 
funds  and  energies  over  the  long  term  to  the  BECC  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  of  our  citizens.   If  we  do  so,  this  further 
intertwining  of  our  efforts  will  strengthen  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  between  our  two  nations;  it  will  invigorate  our 
cooperation  on  other  issues  along  and  beyond  the  border;  and  it 
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will  realize  some  of  the  best  potential  inherent  in  the  free 
trade  agreement. 

Our  request,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  absolute  minimum  needed 
to  conduct  an  effective  partnership  with  Mexico  and  the  people 
of  the  border  region  to  carry  out  our  responsibilties.   We  look 
to  you  and  the  Congress  for  strong  and  continuing  support. 
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Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Valenzuela.  That  was  a  fine  first 
testimony. 
Mr.  Valenzuela.  Thank  you. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Moran.  I  am  sure  this  budget  request  of  precisely 
$3,271,000  is  the  result  of  long  and  careful  budgetary  prioritization 
and  some  difficult  decision-making.  Where  exactly  did  you  get  the 
figure?  Is  that  what  you  asked  of  OMB? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  These  figures 

Mr.  Moran.  Is  this  the  sum  total  of  what  you  determined  you 
truly  needed  to  operate?  And  did  OMB  respond  to  that  request  or 
where  exactly  did  the  request  come  from? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Mr.  Chairman,  OMB  did  cut  it  back  somewhat 
from  our  original  estimates.  These  estimates  come  from  not  only 
our  own  work  on  this,  but  also  from  the  feedback  that  we  have 
been  getting  from  some  of  the  other  agencies  in  the  Interagency 
Working  Group,  notably  EPA  and  Treasury. 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is  just  amazing  that  when  you  have  a  start-up 
commission  that  you  were  able  to  so  precisely  determine  what  you 
would  need.  Oftentimes  you  would  get  a  rounder  figure. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Well,  we  have  a  very  itemized  estimate.  And 
obviously  it  may  not  be  quite  on  the  mark,  but  we  have  been  mak- 
ing an  effort. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  did  you  ask  of  OMB? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  The  State  Department  requested  OMB  to  pro- 
vide $4,921,000  to  fund  the  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Moran.  Sure.  Mr.  Kolbe. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You  talked  about  being  started  or  at  least  beginning 
your  hiring  shortly  after  the  May  9th  binational  meeting. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  We  hope  to  begin  hiring  after  the  binational 
meeting.  The  appointments,  that  is. 

reprogramming 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Appointments.  You  expect  to  spend  no  funds  before 
October  1?  Let  me  make  it  clear  what  my  question  is,  if  you  are 
going  to  be  up  and  running  by  the  October  1st  time  of  NAD  Bank, 
are  we  reprogramming  funds  out  of  this  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  My  understanding  is  if  we  can  get  the  organi- 
zation up  and  running  by  July  1,  then  we  will  be  using  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1995. 

Mr.  KOLBE.  How  are  you  going  to  use  fiscal  year  1995  funds  from 
July  to  October? 

Mr.  Moran.  Jim,  maybe  we  should  bring  up  the  budget  officer 
who  might  have  some  background  on  that,  Mr.  Millette. 

Mr.  Millette.  You  are  right.  We  are  currently  doing  internal  fi- 
nancial reviews  and  once  they  are  able  to  justify  costs  that  will  be 
required  in  1994,  we  will  look  internally  to  reprogram  that  and  no- 
tify Congress  accordingly. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  We  have  a  request  for  $193,000  for  that. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  But  you  have  already  identified  the  amount. 
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Mr.  Millette.  It  is  currently  under  negotiations  between  the  fi- 
nancial  office  and  the  personnel  working  to  establish  the  BECC. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  is  important.  We  need  to  know  that  now. 

Mr.  Moran.  Exactly.  There  are  several  questions  that  this  gives 
rise  to.  One  is  from  where  are  we  going  to  take  the  money?  Are 
we  going  to  take  it  from  the  commission  that  we  just  heard  from? 
Who  is  going  to  get  dunned  for  the  reprogramming? 

Mr.  Millette.  We  are  reevaluating  it  and  trying  to  find  the  most 
appropriate  place.  Our  flexibilities  are  limited  in  this  area  and  it 
will  more  than  likely  be  from  one  of  our  main  operating  accounts. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  is  not  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  MORAN.  No,  it  is  even  less  the  case  within  the  Department 
of  Energy  or  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  which 
has  even  more  money.  That  might  even  be  a  very  appropriate  place 
to  get  such  reprogramming.  EPA  is  involved  in  some  of  the  sewage 
treatment  construction  already,  and  has  a  fair  amount  of  money 
and  my  own  personal  preference  is  that  that  might  be  more  effec- 
tive use. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might,  it  would  seem  that  the  ap- 
propriate place  for  this  reprogramming  would  be  the  State  Depart- 
ment, because  we  are  talking  about  salaries  for  staff  of  a  binational 
commission.  Not  for  construction  funds. 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  is  a  good  point.  We  are  only  talking  about 
S&E.  It  sets  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  It  is  a  tiny  amount. 

Mr.  MORAN.  In  the  future  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about  much 
more  than  salaries.  And  it  seems  as  though  we  are  going  to  be  talk- 
ing about  duplicating  a  lot  of  what  it  appears  that  the  commission 
that  we  just  heard  from  is  currently  doing.  I  understand  that 
NAFTA  created  your  commission.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Members 
were  fully  aware  of  what  the  preceding  commission  was  currently 
doing.  But  we  don't  have  a  whole  lot  of  personnel  that  are  going 
to  be  left  in  the  Federal  Government  to  create  new  commissions. 

And  I  think  it  might  be  useful  for  you  to  clarify  the  distinctive 
characteristics  that  would  require  this  commission,  rather  than 
simply  enhancing  the  responsibility  and  capacity  of  the  previous 
commission. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Yes,  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
this  particular  commission  will  be  taking  into  consideration  the 
views  of  NGOs,  local  community  interests,  and  State  interests,  in 
trying  to  define  long-term  as  well  as  short-term  needs  in  the  envi- 
ronmental area. 

IBWC  AND  BECC  OVERLAP 

Maybe  on  the  surface  it  might  appear  that  there  would  be  some 
kind  of  overlapping  in  jurisdictions  and  there  probably  is  some 
overlapping  jurisdiction,  but  the  commissioner  of  the  IBWC  will  be 
one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  the  BECC.  And  I  would  say 
that  the  BECC  would  be  able  to  draw  on  the  IBWC's  particular  en- 
gineering expertise  for  some  of  its  projects. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  these  two  organizations  to  develop 
from  the  outset  a  close  working  arrangement  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  complement  each  other  well.  The  BECC  will  have  the  capac- 
ity to  generate  private  sector  funding,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  And 
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this  should  increase  the  amount  of  money  available  for  border 
projects  along  the  border. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Okay.  Well,  Mr.  Kolbe,  you  had  wanted  to  get  into 
this.  Why  don't  we  let  you  ask  your  questions  and  then  what  you 
haven't  asked  that  I  have  prepared  here  I  will  ask  as  well.  Mr. 
Valenzuela. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Just  one  other  point.  The  IBWC  has  been 
working  diligently  on  large  infrastructure  projects  on  sewer  treat- 
ment and  water  and  other  areas.  I  think  that  the  BECC,  by  con- 
centrating specifically  on  environmental  kinds  of  issues,  has  some- 
thing of  a  different  kind  of  mandate  than  the  IBWC  does  in  that 
regard.  It  focuses  primarily  on  environmental  issues  alone  and  not 
simply  on  large  scale  infrastructure  projects. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Well,  that  does  suggest  that.  You  may  get  more  into 
policy  whereas  the  previous  commission  is  more  into  the  implemen- 
tation of  specific  projects  that  are  the  conclusion  of  policy  discus- 
sions. And  that  board  is  really  going  to  be  a  policy  board  of  which 
Mr.  Gunaji  will  be  a  very  important  and  influential  member,  we 
would  assume. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MORAN.  To  make  sure  that  we  don't  duplicate  efforts. 

Mr.  Kolbe. 

NAFTA 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  you  here  for  your  first  appearance  before  a  congres- 
sional committee.  We  are  all  groping,  I  think  at  this  point,  trying 
to  figure  out  exactly  how  all  of  these  elements  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement  are  going  to  work. 

And  I  think  we  will  continue  to  grope  for  some  time  together,  but 
I  think  we  are  going  to  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  terms 
of  trying  to  make  them  all  work.  Though  I  would  admit  that  some- 
where along  the  way  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  some  problems  that  we  will  have  as  we  try  to 
figure  out  the  role  of  each  of  these. 

I  want  to  just  ask  a  few  questions  about  the  Commission.  And 
you  can  help  me  because,  though  I  played  a  role,  as  you  know,  in 
the  NAFTA  agreement  and  helping  get  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion be  considered  and  approved  here  in  Congress,  I  don't  remem- 
ber all  the  details. 

What  is  the  size  of  the  Commission? 

SIZE  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Well,  the  commission  actually  has  10  members. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  From  each  side  of  the  border  or  total? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Five  from  each  side  of  the  border.  From  the 
United  States,  the  IBWC  Commissioner,  the  head  of  the  EPA,  and 
three  additional  members.  One  member  will  be  a  representative 
from  one  of  the  U.S.  border  states.  The  second  member  will  be  a 
representative  from  a  U.S.  locality  in  the  border  region  and  the 
third  member  will  be  a  member  of  the  U.S.  public  who  is  a  resident 
of  the  border  region. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Three? 
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Mr.  Valenzuela.  Three.  Three  in  addition  to  the  IBWC  Commis- 
sioner and  the  head  of  the  EPA.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  You  said  appointed  by  them,  but  they  will  make  rec- 
ommendations? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  They  will  make  recommendations. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  It  is  not  a  lot  of  members  to  try  to  spread  along  the 
border.  That  includes  all  the  NGO,  and  all  the  local  governments. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  In  addition,  there  is  the  advisory  commission 
and  the  advisory  commission  will  have  18  members;  nine  from  each 
side.  They  will  be  representative  of  some  of  the  local  interests,  the 
border  interests  and  there  is  some  room,  as  well,  for  the  environ- 
mental and  NGO  communities  to  have  representation. 

And  at  this  point,  for  example,  in  our  efforts  to  design  the  mech- 
anism for  implementation  we  have  been  in  touch  with  environ- 
mental organizations  and  with  other  NGOs.  All  of  the  agencies  that 
are  working  in  this  field  have  had  extensive  outreach  activity.  We 
are  hoping  to  get  as  much  input  as  possible  into  this  process. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Do  you  think  we  got  the  size  of  those  right?  It  strikes 
me  that  10  members  of  the  Commission  and  only  19  on  the  advi- 
sory commission  when  we  have  so  many  different  kinds  of  environ- 
mental problems  to  deal  with  may  not  have  been  a  sufficiently 
large  advisory  body. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Well,  I  might  agree  with  you  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman;  it  is  certainly  a  long  border  and  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  interests  involved  and  perhaps  a  slightly  larger 
body  might  have  been  appropriate.  But  there  is  also  a  staff,  of 
course,  and  the  staff  of  the  BECC  will  be  able  to  respond. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  am  very  concerned  that  we  be  sure  that  we  get 
input  from  the  local  communities  on  this. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  think  that  is  essential. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  got  a  lot  more  than  19  peo- 
ple who  have  knocked  on  my  door  saying  that  they  think  they 
should  be  included  or  that  their  group  or  their  community  should 
be  appointed  either  to  the  commission  or  the  advisory  and  that  is 
from  one  part  of  one  State  along  the  border.  And  there  are  going 
to  be  very  tough  decisions  to  make  here. 

I  know  that  you  have  in  hand,  because  I  have  made  rec- 
ommendations, some  recommendations  for  members  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  advisory  committee.  Do  you  expect  those  decisions 
to  be  in  hand  by  May  1st  by  the  binational? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  would  hope  so  very  much,  by  May  9th.  We 
have  had  conversations  with  personnel  at  the  White  House.  It  is 
obviously  a  White  House  decision. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  We  may  not  quite  make  that  date. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  We  may  not  make  that  date.  That  is  correct. 
Let  me  say  that  on  the  BECC,  the  Mexicans  are  way  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Have  they  already  named  them. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  They  have  them  identified.  They  have  not 
named  them. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  The  idea  was  to  reveal  them  simultaneously. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  That  is  what  we  were  hoping  to  do.  Officially, 
the  idea  would  be  to  try  to  announce  it  together. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Can  you  tell  me  did  they  include  the  Secretary  and 
the  IBWC  Commissioner. 
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Mr.  Valenzuela.  The  counterparts,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Were  any  of  the  other  three  from  border  areas. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  don't  know  who  they  are,  frankly. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  was  wondering  if  they  reached  out  to  the  border  re- 
gions for  the  other  three.  The  decision  on  the  location  is  close  to 
being  made? 

BECC  LOCATION 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  The  decision  on  the  location,  I  hope,  is  close  to 
being  made.  It  has  not  been  announced.  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  some  controversy  about  the  location.  The  position  of  the  State 
Department  has  been  that  given  the  whole  process  of  NAFTA  im- 
plementation, that  the  BECC  location  should  be  in  Mexico,  given 
the  trade-offs  that  we  have  had. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  That  is  my  understanding,  that  the  labor  one  would 
be  in  the  United  States  and  the  environmental  one  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  We  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  we 
thought  that  was  appropriate.  It  is  not  clear  where  it  is  going  to 
go,  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  more  likely  that  it  will  be  in  Juarez  than 
it  will  be  elsewhere  because  there  is  a  certain  logic  to  it.  I  think 
the  Mexican  Government  is  strongly  committed  to  Juarez. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  It  is  a  large  city  and  it  is  midway  on  the  border.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  it  is  not  going  to  be  somewhere  down  near  Mexico 
City. 

A  couple  of  other  questions.  You  referred  to  the  second  fun- 
damental principle,  that  of  harnessing  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector,  developing  infrastructure  projects  that  are  as  much  as  pos- 
sible self-financing  through  user  fees  and  can  attract  private  in- 
vestment. 

Can  you  expand  on  that  a  little  bit?  What  do  you  have  in  mind 
when  you  talk  about  the  user  fees  that  might  be  involved  in  these 
projects  and  how  will  we  go  about  identifying  those?  Will  you  man- 
date those?  Does  the  BECC  have  the  authority  to  set  those  user 
fees? 

USER  FEES 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  would  think  that  the  BECC  would  want  this 
authority  to  set  those  user  fees,  but  I  would  be  reluctant  to  try  to 
speculate  as  to  what  the  board  of  directors  is  going  to  want  to  do 
with  regard  to  this.  I  think  that  the  legislation  allows  them  some 
latitude  so  that  they  can  be  creative  in  trying  to  find  private  sector 
funding. 

From  the  outset,  though,  in  our  own  thinking  about  the  BECC 
implementation  process  and  in  responding  to  questions  from  many 
different  interests,  we  have  insisted  that  the  decisions  ought  to  be 
made  by  the  board  of  directors  themselves.  And  not  through  any 
directives  from  us  here.  I  myself  would  not  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
kinds  of  user  fees  they  would  have. 

PROJECT  OWNER 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  BECC  is  actually  the 
owner  of  the  project?  You  are  suggesting  no? 
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Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  imagine  that  some  of  them  would  be  owned 
by  the  communities. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  The  IBWC  actually  owns  projects  and  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  projects  and  for  the  maintenance  and  for  operation 
of  them.  That  isn't  the  role  of  BECC,  is  it? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  role  of  BECC,  Con- 
gressman Kolbe.  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  implying  that  there 
may  be  a  different  arrangement  that  could  be  established  by  the 
board.  But  I  suspect  that  some  of  the  projects  could  be  owned  by 
local  communities  on  the  border. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  I  certainly  agree  with  your  other  principle  about  the 
transparency  and  need  for  public  involvement  in  this.  I  think  that 
is  critically  important.  As  you  know,  there  are  serious  environ- 
mental problems  along  the  border  that  have  caused  serious  health 
alarms  in  a  number  of  cities  and,  frankly,  an  enormous  amount  of 
anxiety  among  people  living  along  the  border.  Things  that  I  think 
most  Americans  would  be  shocked  to  learn  existed  in  the  United 
States.  And  I  think  having  the  involvement  of  the  public  is  abso- 
lutely important  in  all  of  this. 

I  would  just  say  again  I  think  we  are  all  groping  for  this.  I  would 
look  forward  with  interest  to  see  how  we  compare  next  year's  testi- 
mony with  this  and  see  where  we  are  and  how  we  are  proceeding. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  some  projects  up  and 
running  as  early  as  possible  to  demonstrate  the  commitment  of 
BECC  and  of  this  administration  to  seriously  dealing  with  these 
border  environmental  problems.  And  I  appreciate  your  involvement 
and  concern  and  you  certainly  have  my  support. 

EXPERIMENT 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  just  add  that 
this  is  an  experiment.  And  I  think  it  is  a  very  exciting  experiment. 
It  is  an  experiment  not  only  in  environmental  policy,  but  also  an 
experiment  that  crosses  national  boundaries  where  we  are  working 
closely  with  the  Mexicans  on  an  issue  of  common  concern.  And  I 
have  been  pleased  with  the  response  from  the  Mexican  authorities 
on  this  issue.  It  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  process  of  the 
NAFTA  implementation,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  grope  to  get  it 
right. 

Mr.  Kolbe.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kolbe. 

When  it  is  up  and  running,  do  you  anticipate  asking  for  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  $3.2  million  that  you  are  asking  for  the  ini- 
tial year?  Or  is  this  generally  what  we  are  going  to  be  spending? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  cannot  answer  that.  I  think  the  Commission 
is  going  to  have  to  decide  itself  what  its  challenges  are  going  to  be 
and  what  its  requirements  are  going  to  be.  I  would  hope  that  they 
are  successful  in  dealing  with  the  NAD  Bank  and  in  generating 
support  from  the  capital  markets  and  from  other  sources  of  creative 
financing.  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  up  to 
the  full  level  of  funding  contemplated  in  the  legislation,  but  that 
is  just  speculation  on  my  part. 
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BECC  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Moran.  I  know  that  it  is  authorized  by  NAFTA,  but  is  it  spe- 
cifically authorized  in  legislation  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  think  so.  It  is  the  implementing  legislation  of 
the  NAFTA  treaty. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  actual  language  to  ver- 
ify that.  It  is  an  important  issue  when  we  get  to  the  Floor  whether 
or  not  it  is  technically  authorized.  And,  of  course,  that  relates  to 
its  vulnerability  in  terms  of  being  included  in  this. 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  think  that  is  important. 

[Clerk  note. — The  following  information  was  submitted  for  the 
record  subsequent  to  the  hearing:] 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  the  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission 
in  Public  Law  103-182  follows: 

SEC.  533.  AGREEMENT  ON  BORDER  ENVIRONMENT  COOPERATION  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission. — 

(1)  Membership. — The  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in  the  Bor- 
der Environment  Cooperation  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  Border  Envi- 
ronment Cooperation  Agreement. 

(2)  Contributions  to  the  commission  budget. — There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  (or  such  agency  as  the  President  may  designate) 
$5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1994  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  United  States 
contributions  to  the  budget  of  the  Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  Article  III  of  Chapter  I  of  the  Border  Environment  Co- 
operation Agreement.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  contribu- 
tions by  this  paragraph  are  in  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise  available  for 
such  contributions.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  paragraph  are 
authorized  to  be  made  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  Moran.  Are  all  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  going  to 
be  American  nationals? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  No,  the  Commission  is  equally  divided,  as  is 
the  advisory  council,  with  five  members  from  the  United  States  and 
five  members  from  Mexico,  and  then  nine  members  on  the  advisory 
council  from  the  United  States  and  nine  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  Mexico  would  pay  the  same  amount  we  pay? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Mexico  pays  exactly  the  same  amount.  Since 
the  BECC  will  probably  be  located  in  Mexico,  there  probably  will 
be  some  kind  of  formula  worked  out  to  evaluate  the  contributions 
that  Mexico  makes  in  kind. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  That  is  fine. 

Let  me  just  say  one  further  word,  Mr.  Valenzuela.  You  have  a 
tremendously  impressive  background  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
you  are  in  the  position  you  are  in.  I  gather  you  don't  have  respon- 
sibility for  Latin  American  affairs  as  such,  which  it  seems  to  me 
you  are  more  than  qualified  to,  but  inter-American — in  other 
words,  you  are  really  just  dealing  with  our  relationship  primarily 
with  Mexico,  perhaps  some  of  Central  America? 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  very  interesting  port- 
folio. I  have  responsibility  in  the  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
for  Global  Issues,  which  includes  democracy,  human  rights,  envi- 
ronment and  immigration  issues.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  respon- 
sible for  U.S.  policy  towards  Mexico.  It  is  within  the  rubric  of  my 
responsibility  for  Mexico,  that  I  am  responsible  for  NAFTA  imple- 
mentation issues. 

I  have  both  a  functional  as  well  as  a  geographic  responsibility. 
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Mr.  Moran.  So  you  are  kind  of  a  floating  ambassador  on  all 
these  global  issues,  but  you  light  on  Mexico 

Mr.  Valenzuela.  I  must  say  that  after  Chiapas,  I  have  been 
learning  much  more  on  Mexico  than  I  anticipated. 

Mr.  Moran.  Particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  great 
many  immigrants  from  Latin  America  and  Central  and  South 
American  countries  as  well  as  Mexico.  I  am  very  pleased  that  you 
are  in  the  position  that  you  are  in;  and  with  that,  I  think  we  can 
conclude  this  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 

Authorization  of  Commission 

QUESTION:  What  Is  the  authorization  for  this  Commission,  does  1t 
have  a  finite  term  or  Is  the  authorization  open-ended? 

ANSWER:  The  authorization  for  the  BECC  1s  Public  Law  103-182,  known 
as  the  NAFTA  Implementation  Act.  Section  533  of  that  act  specifies 
that  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  (or 
such  agency  as  the  President  may  designate)  $5,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1994  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter"  for  US  contributions 
to  the  budget  of  the  BECC,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Border 
Environment  Cooperation  Agreement  with  Mexico. 

Location 

QUESTION:  Where  Is  the  Commission  to  be  located,  and  what  budgetary 
considerations  will  be  considered  In  selecting  the  location  —  e.g. 
travel  costs,  rental  costs,  prevailing  wage  rates,  and  other  factors? 

ANSWER:  The  BECC  1s  to  be  located  1n  Cludad  Juarez,  Mexico,  a 
decision  that  flows  from  negotiations  on  location  and  other 
administrative  Issues  regarding  the  entitles  created  by  the  NAFTA 
supplemental  agreements  (the  other  bilateral  organization,  the 
North  American  Development  Bank,  will  be  based  In  San  Antonio, 
with  Its  Community  Adjustment  Window  In  San  Diego.)  Rental  costs 
will  be  cheaper  In  Juarez  than  1n  suitable  US  locations.  Juarez's 
central  location  should  also  provide  modest  travel  economies,  while 
differences  In  other  operating  costs  among  suitable  border  locations 
would  be  negligible. 

Board  of  Directors 

QUESTION:  How  many  members  will  be  on  the  Board  of  Directors, 
and  how  many  will  be  appointed  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
respectively?  Will  decisions  be  made  by  majority  vote  or  some  other 
criteria? 

ANSWER:  The  Board  consists  of  ten  members;  five  are  appointed  by 
each  Government.  Decisions  are  made  by  majority  vote,  defined  In 
the  Agreement  as  "a  majority  of  the  members  appointed  by  each  party". 

Advisory  Council 

QUESTION:  What  1s  the  composition  and  planned  function  of  the 
Advisory  Council  referred  to  1n  the  budget  justifications? 

ANSWER:  The  BECC  agreement  establishes  an  Advisory  Council 
of  18  members,  nine  each  from  the  US  and  Mexico.  For  the  US, 

—  six  members  are  to  be  residents  of  US  border  states  and  are 
to  represent  the  states,  or  localities,  or  local  community 
groups;  at  least  one  must  be  from  each  of  the  four  states; 

—  three  are  to  be  members  of  the  public,  Including  at  least 
one  representative  of  a  non-governmental  organization. 
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Mexico's  membership  1s  structured  similarly. 

Thus,  the  Advisory  Council  1s  designed  to  maximize  local  and  public 
participation  1n  BECC  decisions.  The  Advisory  Council  assembles 
during  the  quarterly  Board  meetings  and  may  comment  on  any  aspect  of 
BECC  management  and  operations.  The  Board  of  Directors  must  consult 
the  Advisory  Council  on  the  provision  of  planning,  engineering, 
technical,  financial  or  other  assistance  to  states,  localities, 
public  entitles  and  private  Investors.  The  Council  members  are  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be  reappointed;  they  serve 
without  compensation  but  are  paid  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  In 
attending  Council  meetings. 

Commission  Staff 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  request  for  the  Commission  Is  $3,271,000  and 
19  positions.  What  1s  the  make-up  of  the  positions  --  are  they 
American  National  positions?  Do  they  Include  any  Mexican  National 
employees? 

ANSWER:  The  BECC  s  proposed  professional  staff  structure  provides 
for  a  mix  of  managerial,  financial,  engineering,  legal  and 
environmental  expertise,  and  technical  support  and  clerical 
personnel.  Final  decisions  on  staff  numbers  and  the  distribution 
of  this  expertise  will  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Directors  based  on 
practical  operating  experience. 

None  of  these  are  US  Government  or  Mexican  Government  personnel 
positions;  all  are  employed  directly  and  exclusively  by  the  BECC  and 
are  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  International  Organizations 
Act. 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  Budget  Includes  $1,304,000  for  personnel 
compensation  costs,  which  amounts  to  an  average  of  $68,630  for 
the  19  positions.  That  1s  the  equivalent  to  a  GS-15  level  on  the 
Federal  schedule.  What  1s  the  planned  compensation  of  the  staff  by 
salary  level  and  job  description? 

ANSWER:  Proposed  salary  levels  are  maximums  that  reflect  expected 
levels  of  responsibility  1n  project  development,  financing, 
certification  and  Implementation.  The  recent  decision  to  locate 
the  BECC  1n  Juarez,  Mexico  may  allow  salary  reduction  In  some 
positions,  which  would  be  reflected  In  future  requests.  There 
will  be  a  total  of  40  BECC  positions  (19  US  positions,  19  Mexican 
positions,  1  General  Manager  and  1  Deputy  General  Manager). 
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BECC  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  STRUCTURE 


Positions  Salaries 

General  Manager  $123,000 

Deputy  General  Manager  115,000 

Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  for  Environment  115,000 

2  Secretaries  60,000 

Financial  Director  110,000 

1  Assistant  85,000 

1  Analyst  65,000 

1  Clerical  26,000 

4  Program/Management  Officers  320,000 

3  Assistants  195,000 

1  Clerical  26,000 

Chief  Engineer  100,000 

2  Engineer  170,000 
1  Engineer  Technician  45,000 
1  Clerical  26,000 

General  Counsel  115,000 

Attorney  (US  law)  85,000 

Attorney  (Mex  law)  85,000 

1  Legal  Assistant  47,000 

1  Legal  Secretary  35,000 

Public  Liaison  Director  85,000 

2  Assistants  130,000 
1  Secretary  26,000 

Administrative  Director  80,000 

1  Assistant  65,000 

1  Personnel  Technician  35,000 

1  Budget  &  Fiscal  Technician  40,000 

1  Contracts  Specialist  40,000 

1  Systems  Manager  40,000 

2  Translator/Interpretor  92,000 
J_Cler1cal  26,000 
40 

Subtotal,  Salaries  2,607,000 

US  share  (?  50%  1,304,000 
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QUESTION:  Will  the  Commission  be  subject  to  0PM  standards  and 
oversights?  Will  1 t  be  subject  to  audit  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  State  Department? 

ANSWER:  By  Executive  Order  12904  of  March  16,  1994,  the  President 
designated  the  BECC  as  a  "public  International  organization  entitled 
to  enjoy  (In  the  United  States)  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
Immunities  conferred  by  the  International  Organizations  Immunities 
Act."  The  Government  of  Mexico  will  grant  to  the  BECC  at  least  the 
same  privileges  and  Immunities  within  Mexico.  These  actions  are 
bolstered  by  the  obligations  contained  1n  the  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  BECC 
and  a  North  American  Development  Bank,  signed  by  the  President  on 
November  16,  1993.  That  Agreement  states  at  Article  IV,  Section  8, 
that  "(t)he  directors,  General  Manager,  Deputy  General  Manager, 
officers  and  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  have. . .Immunity  from 
legal  process  with  respect  to  the  acts  performed  by  them  1n  their 
official  capacity  except  when  the  Commission  expressly  waives  its 
Immunity." 

The  "functional"  sovereign  Immunity  enjoyed  by  the  Commission  staff 
Indicates  that  these  Individuals  are  not  subject  to  0PM  standards 
and  oversight  or  State  IG  authority  while  acting  within  their 
official  capacities. 

However,  provisions  for  accountability  will  be  negotiated  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  and  Included  In  the  BECC  operating  procedures. 
Meanwhile,  the  Agreement  provides  for  public  availability  of 
documentary  Information  on  all  projects  the  BECC  assists  or 
certifies.  As  members  of  the  BECC  Board  of  Directors,  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  and  the  US  Commissioner  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  will  have  full  access  to  all  financial 
and  management  decisions  and  records  of  the  BECC.  They  will 
represent  USG  financial  and  management  interests  in  BECC  decision- 
making and  operations. 


Monday,  March  21,  1994. 
AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

WITNESSES 

RICHARD  L.  GREENE,  ACTING  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

NATALE   H.  BELLOCCHI,  MANAGING  DIRECTOR  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF 

THE  BOARD 
RICHARD  BOCK,  DEPUTY  MANAGING  DIRECTOR 
SARA  MADDUX,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 

Mr.  MORAN  [presiding].  Good  afternoon.  The  first  item  that  we 
are  going  to  consider  is  payment  to  the  American  Institute  in  Tai- 
wan. The  fiscal  year  1995  request  is  for  $15.5  million,  roughly  an 
increase  of  $300,000  above  what  was  appropriated  last  year.  We 
will  put  the  budget  justification  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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PAYMENT  IN  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 


For  MCMMTjr  opnM  to  carry  out  tfat  Taivsa  BalatioBa  Act, 
PubUe  Law  96-8  (S3  Slat  14).  ItU.16B.0001  S13.4ea.000.  (Dtpon- 
mtnt  of  Stat*  and  lUtaud  Agtnam  Appropriation*  Aat.  l$94J 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  rnousands) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc./Dec.  (-) 

Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Posi  tions   Funds    Positions   Funds 
73   "  $15,543      73   "  $15,165     73   "  $15,465       —      $300 

Note:  AIT's  permanent  positions  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  Department's  ceiling. 


I.  Summary 


The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  (AIT),  a  non-profit  corporation  incorporated 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  established  by  Congress  in  1979  under  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  (Public  Law  96-8).  The  Act  authorized  the  "continuation 
of  commercial,  cultural  and  other  relations  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  on  Taiwan."  It  also  provides  in  Section  (a)  that 
'Programs,  transactions,  and  other  relations  conducted  or  carried  out  by  the 
President  or  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Government  with  respect  to  Taiwan 
shall,  in  the  manner  and  extent  directed  by  the  President,  be  conducted  and 
carried  out  by  or  through  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan...".  AIT  performs 
these  functions  under  a  contract  with  the  Department  of  State.  Under  the 
contract,  AIT  funds  all  salaries,  benefits,  rents,  representation,  and  other 
expenses  associated  with  operations  in  Taiwan  and  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  Act,  Congress  exercises  an  oversight  role  over  AIT  operations. 


II.  Current  Programs 


The  activities  of  the  Institute  include  the  promotion  of  US  exports  to  Taiwan, 
cultural,  scientific,  and  information  exchange  programs,  political  and 
economic  reporting  and  a  continually  increasing  program  of  consular  and 
travel-reiated  services.  Agreements  negotiated  between  AIT  and  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (CCNAA)  are  reported  to  the 
Congress  through  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Washington  Office  of  AIT  carries  out  liaison  functions  between  various  US 
government  agencies  and  CCNAA.  It  also  provides  executive  and  administrative 
direction  for  AIT  and  public  affairs  activities  with  business  and  other 
interest  groups  in  the  US. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 


II.  Current  Programs  (continued) 

The  office  in  Taipei  carries  out  a  variety  of  activities  that  encompass 
consular-related  services  including  immigrant  and  visa  services,  commercial 
services  to  the  private  sector,  economic  and  political  representation  and 
reporting,  agricultural  affairs,  foreign  military  sales,  and  cultural 
affairs.  It  also  operates  a  Trade  Center  and  the  American  Cultural  Center 
which  has  a  small  library  and  reference  services.  The  branch  office  in 
Kaohsiung  reports  on  political  and  economic  issues,  promotes  US  commercial 
interests,  and  provides  travel  services  and  sponsors  cultural  activities. 

The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  has  historically  received  funds  from  a 
variety  of  US  government  agencies  to  carry  out  special  projects.  This  funding 
is  received  on  an  actual,  cost-reimbursable  basis.  In  FY  1995,  AIT 
anticipates  collecting  a  total  of  $15  million  including  $7.2  million  in  visa 
processing  fees,  $.8  million  in  income  from  user  fees  such  as  trade  show 
exhibitors,  and  $7.0  million  in  reimbursements  from  contracts  with  specific 
State  bureaus  (e.g.,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Chinese  Language  School) 
and  other  agencies.  This  income  is  in  addition  to  the  program  funded  by  this 
appropriation. 

III.  FY  1995  Plans 

In  1995,  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  will  continue  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  Taiwan,  working  to  increase  US  exports  to  Taiwan,  to  maintain 
the  friendly  relations  between  the  people  on  Taiwan  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  conduct  the  steadily  increasing  volume  of  consular-related  services. 

AIT  is  requesting  an  increase  of  $300,000  to  cover  part  of  mandatory  wage 
increases.  Other  price  increases  will  be  offset  by  reductions  of  equipment 
and  supplies  and  by  not  filling  some  foreign  national  positions  upon 
resignations  or  retirements. 


5510b 

AIT-2 


American  Institute  in  Taiwan 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

American  Institute  in 
Taiwan 

Economi  c  Servi  ces 

Commercial  Services 

Travel  Services 

Cultural  and  Information 

Services 

Other  Services 

Washington  Office 

Activities 


1993 

Enacted 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Program 

Changes 


1995 

Request 


$799 
1,366 
2,163 

2,220 
7,683 

1,312 


$820 
1,404 
2,220 

1,802 
7,628 

1,291 


$16 
28 
45 

35 
151 

25 


$836 
1,432 
2,265 

1,837 
7,779 

1,316 


GRAND  TOTAL 


15,543 


15,165 


300 


15,465 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
POSITIONS 


Program  Activities 

American   Institute   in 
Taiwan 

Economic  Services 

Commercial    Services 

Travel    Services 

Cultural    and   Information 

Services 

Other  Services 

Washington  Office 

Activities 


1993 

1994 

Enacted 

Estimate 

9 

9 

6 

6 

12 

12 

4 

4 

33 

33 

1995 
Program 

Changes 


1995 

Request 


9 

6 

12 

4 
33 


GRAND  TOTAL 


73 


73 


73 


AIT-3 


American  Institute  in  Taiwan 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


!    POSITIONS 

1   American 

!        Pos. ESMs_ 


Total 


FUNDS 

Bureau 
Managed 


American 
Salaries 


Total 


1993  ENACTED 

1994  ESTIMATE 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

American  Institute  in 
Taiwan 
Economic  Services 

wage  and  price  increase 

Commercial  Services 

wage  and  price  increase 

Travel  Services 

wage  and  price  increase 

Cultural  and  Information 
Services 

wage  and  price  increase 

Other  Services 

wage  and  price  increase 

Washington  Office 

Acti vi  ties 
'    wage  and  price  increase 

Sub-total  American  Institute 
in  Taiwan 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

1995  REQUEST 


73 
73 


73    $15,543 
73     15,165 


16 
28 
45 

35 

151 

25 


300 


73 


73 


300 
15,465 


$15,543 
15,165 


16 
28 
45 

35 
151 

25 


300 


300 
15,465 


AIT-4 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

<.ao i  iars  in  tnousanas^ 


Economic  Services 


Positions 


American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec.(-) 
1995  Request 9        --         $836        $16 

The  United  States  is  Taiwan's  largest  trading  partner:  Two-way  trade  reached 
approximately  $42  billion  in  1993.  The  US  trade  deficit  with  Taiwan  was 
$9.4  billion,  our  third  largest  after  the  deficit  with  Japan  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  The  accumulated  stock  of  US  private  investment  in  Taiwan 
is  valued  at  $4.49  billion. 

The  Economic  Section  reports  on  economic  developments  in  Taiwan  as  they 
affect  United  States  interests;  work  to  remove  trade  barriers  against  US 
products  and  services;  resolve  specific  trade  disputes;  conduct  negotiations 
on  trade  and  investment  Dolicy  matters;  implement  bilateral  science  and 
technology  agreements;  and  maintain  close  relations  with  the  large  resident 
US  business  community.  The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  almost 
900  members . 

During  FY  1995,  the  Economic  Section  expects  to  conduct  formal  trade 
negotiations  on  many  issues  including  intellectual  property  rights,  financial 
services,  textiles  and  protection  of  endangered  species.  In  addition  to 
formal  consultations,  the  Economic  Section  regularly  conducts  demarches  and 
informal  talks  on  trade  policy  and  science  and  technology  issues.  The  staff 
participates  actively  in  the  negotiations  on  Taiwan's  accession  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  provides  support  to  the 
trade  negotiations  which  take  place  in  Washington.  The  staff  also  works  with 
Taiwan  authorities  to  encourage  their  participation  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
Economic  Coooeration  (APEC)  forum  activities. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  with  economic  and  scientific  concerns  are 
supported  by  the  Economic  Section.  There  are  a  number  of  annual  meetings, 
including  the  annual  AIT/CCNAA  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Cooperation.  These  consultations  and  visits  contribute  to  the  enhanced 
enforcement  of  intellectual  property  rights,  an  expanded  market  access  for  US 
firms,  and  an  improved  investment  climate  for  US  companies. 

The  funding  increase  requested  will  provide  a  small  wage  increase  for  the 
foreign  national  staff  of  the  Section. 

Note:  AIT's  permanent  positions  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  Department's  ceiling. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

taoi iars  in  tnousanas; 


Commercial  Services 

Positions 


American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec.(-) 
1995  Request 6        —       $1,432        $28 

The  Commercial  Section  promotes  the  exports  of  US  goods  and  services  to 
Taiwan.  To  carry  out  this  function,  the  staff  provides  market  information, 
trade  promotion  and  business  facilitation  services  to  the  US  business 
community,  and  commercial  market  information  to  the  trade  policy-making 
community  in  Washington.  The  services  provided  include  (1)  generic  and 
detailed  information  on  Taiwan  trends,  obstacles  and  opportunities  for  the  US 
business  community;  (2)  finding  suitable  representation  in  Taiwan  for  US 
businesses;  (3)  providing  information  and  assistance  to  US  firms  bidding  on 
major  projects  in  Taiwan  to  ensure  fair  treatment  by  Taiwan  authorities; 

(4)  exhibiting  US  products  to  Taiwan  customers  at  local  trade  shows; 

(5)  organizing  and/or  providing  support  for  US  trade  missions  to  Taiwan;  and 

(6)  providing  credit  information  on  Taiwan  firms  to  US  businesses. 

During  FY  1993,  the  Commercial  Section  responded  to  over  800  trade  inquiries 
from  US  firms  and  completed  approximately  170  major  project  reports. 
Additionally,  the  staff  organized  US  pavilions  at  eight  local  trade  shows  at 
which  products  from  over  300  US  firms  were  displayed. 

Taiwan's  economy  seems  likely  to  continue  its  over  6  percent  growth  rate  for 
the  next  two  to  three  years.  Although  the  Taiwan  Six-Year  Plan  has  been 
scaled  back  and  stretched  out,  key  projects  still  hold  great  promise  for 
US  firms;  these  include  the  $6  billion  Dragongate  Nuclear  Power  Plan,  the 
$800  million  CKS  airport  expansion,  the  $2  billion  group  of  incinerator 
projects  and  the  $16  billion  High  Speed  Railway.  Increased  spending  by 
Taiwan  consumers  may  hold  great  long-term  potential  for  US  firms.  These 
markets  include  US  textiles,  furniture  and  "do  it  yourself"  projects  which, 
although  miniscule  now,  are  growing  at  double,  triple  digit  rates. 
US  services,  including  banks,  retailers,  insurers  and  educators,  will  find 
significant  potential  for  quality  products  in  Taiwan. 

During  FY  1995,  the  funding  increase  requested  will  provide  a  small  wage 
increase  for  the  foreign  national  staff  of  the  Section. 

Note:  AIT's  permanent  positions  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  Department's  ceiling. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIHAN 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

taoi lars  in  tnousanas; 


Travel  Services  Section 


Positions 


American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec. (-) 
1995  Request 12        --        $2,265        $45 

The  Travel  Services  Section  provides  visa  and  other  consular-related 
services.  AIT  has  the  third  busiest  non-immigrant  visa  (NIV)  unit  in  the 
world.  NIV  cases  are  likely  to  expand  from  280,000  cases  in  FY  1993  to  some 
370,000  cases  in  FY  1995.  The  annual  rate  of  growth  is  expected  to  continue 
at  10  to  15  percent  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  immigrant  visa  caseload 
increased  from  16,504  cases  in  FY  1992  to  17,372  in  FY  1993  with  a  similar 
expected  increase  by  FY  1995.  Unfortunately,  as  visa  applications  have 
increased,  the  Travel  Services  Section's  Anti-Fraud  Unit  has  had  to  handle 
additional  fraud  cases.  Increasing  numbers  of  third-country  nationals 
transit  Taiwan  with  counterfeit  documents  which  require  this  section  to  train 
airline  personnel  and  to  make  time-consuming  trips  to  the  airport  to  verify 
documents. 

Other  services  include  documenting  American  citizens  and  assisting  Americans 
in  death,  arrest  and  welfare/whereabouts  cases.  The  workload  will  tend  to 
grow  along  with  the  size  of  the  American  community  on  Taiwan.  As  the 
American  community  outside  of  metropolitan  Taipei  continues  to  expand,  the 
Travel  Services  Section's  support  service  and  efforts  to  remain  in  contact 
with  American  citizens  have  become  more  complicated.  This  section  handles 
letters  rogatory  (judicial  assistance  involving  business  disputes)  for 
Americans.  Additionally,  the  staff  performs  notarials,  provides  voter 
assistance,  facilitates  judicial  matters  and  provides  assistance  to 
US  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Veteran  Affairs,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

During  FY  1995,  the  funding  increase  requested  will  provide  a  small  wage 
increase  for  the  foreign  national  staff  of  the  Section. 


Note:  AIT's  permanent  positions  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  Department's  ceiling. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Idol lars  in  tnousanas; 


Cultural  and  Information  Section 


Positions 


American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec.(-) 
1995  Request 4  $1,837        $35 

The  Cultural  and  Information  Section  supports  AIT  objectives  by  supplying 
information  to  Taiwan's  leaders  and  opinion  shapers  on  US  government 
policies  regarding  US-PRC  and  US  Taiwan  relations,  democracy,  trade  issues, 
environmental  protection,  drugs  and  other  issues.  AIT  operates  an  American 
Cultural  Center  with  a  small  library  and  reference  service,  provides  annual 
contributions  to  the  bilateral  Foundation  for  Scholarly  Exchange  under  the 
1964  and  1979  bilateral  agreements  on  the  Fulbright  program,  coordinates  the 
USIA  International  visitor  program,  and  facilitates  US  cultural  events  on 
Taiwan.  This  section  also  handles  relations  with  the  Taiwan  media. 

AIT  anticipates  that  nearly  all  of  Taiwan's  media,  academic  institutions  and 
major  corporations  wili  obtain  and  exchange  information  via  computer  networks 
by  1995.  To  enhance  AIT's  support  for  development  of  democratic  institutions 
in  Taiwan  and  to  increase  Taiwan's  understanding  of  US  Government  policy  on 
democracy,  free  trade  and  other  foreign  policy  issues,  AIT  plans  to  install 
better  computerized  information  systems  in  the  Cultural  and  Information 
Section  during  FY  1995  to  translate  and  transmit  policy  materials 
electronically  to  Taiwan's  decision-makers  and  media. 

This  Section  will  publish  more  Chinese-language  background  materials  on  key 
US  government  policy  issues  in  FY  1995  and  conduct  more  personal  contact 
work  to  secure  placement  in  the  media.  There  is  also  a  project  to  increase 
placement  of  USIA's  Worldnet  TV  programs  on  local  TV  cable  stations  to 
influence  public  opinion  and  to  support  AIT's  annual  American  Week  commercial 
promotion  efforts. 

During  FY  1995,  the  funding  increase  requested  will  provide  a  small  wage 
increase  for  the  foreign  national  staff  of  the  Section. 


Note:  AIT's  permanent  positions  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  Department's  ceiling. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

rdol lars  in  tnousanas; 


Other  Services 

Positions 

American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec.(-) 
1995  Request ~ 33"      --       $7,779        $151 

Other  Services  represents  a  diverse  category  of  functions  including  political 
reporting  of  an  evolving  multi-party  system  and  a  new  generation  of  political 
leaders  promotion  of  sales  of  American  agricultural  products  and  sennces 
coordination  of  defensive  military  sales,  and  cooperation  to  combat 
international  drug  trafficking.  Administrative  support  is  supplied  for 
program  activities  such  as  guard  services,  repair  ana  maintenance  for 
facPities  and  housing,  rents  and  utilities,  travel  services,  buaget  and 
accounting,  personnel,  motor  pool,  shipping,  furniture,  equipment,  healtn 
unit,  communications  costs  and  support  to  the  branch  office  in  Kaohsiung. 

The  projected  funding  increase  for  FY  1995  will  provide  a  small  wage  increase 
for  foreign  national  staff.  The  other  price  increases  in  this  Section  will 
be  offset  by  deferring  recruitment  of  foreign  national  staff  when  vacancies 
occur. 


Note:  AIT's  permanent  positions  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  Department's  ceiling. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas; 


Washington"  Office 


Positions 


American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec.(-) 
1995  Request 9        —        $1,316        $25 

The  staff  of  AIT's  Washington  headquarters  carries  out  the  executive, 
negotiation  and  liaison  functions  with  the  Department  of  State,  various 
US  government  agencies,  and  the  Taiwan  counterpart  organization,  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  American  Affairs  (CCNAA).  Agreements 
between  the  Institute  and  CCNAA  are  reported  to  Congress  through  the 
Department  of  State.  These  agreements  represent  the  interests  of  a  variety 
of  US  government  agencies  including  but  not  limited  to  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  Transportation,  Agriculture,  and  Energy  as  well  as  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  the  US  Trade  Representative's  Office  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Administration.  The  Washington  office  also  provides 
publi.c  affairs  programming  for  business  and  other  interest  groups  in  the  US. 

The  requested  increase  will  provide  for  a  portion  of  the  locality  pay 
implementation  for  American  wages  and  benefits.  Other  price  increases .  such 
as  rent  will  be  met  by  a  reduction  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  other 
support  costs. 


Note:  AIT's  permanent  positions  are  shown  for  informational  purposes  only; 
these  are  not  included  in  the  Department's  ceiling. 
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OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

2200  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THINGS 

2300  RENTS,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  UTILITIES 

2400  PRINTING  AND 

REPRODUCTION 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

2600  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

3100  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

4100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 


1993 
Enacted 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Program 

Changes 


1995 

Request 


1995  Incr 
Over  1994 


$7,485 

$7,542 

$226 

$7,768 

$226 

1,713 

1,729 

52 

1,781 

52 

352 

354 

10 

364 

10 

145 

147 

4 

151 

4 

1,903 

1,916 

58 

1,974 

58 

59 

59 

2 

61 

2 

2,181 

1,696 

-104 

1,592 

-104 

318 

321 

10 

331 

10 

1,099 

1,110 

33 

1,143 

33 

288 

291 

9 

300 

9 

15,543 


15.165 


300 


15,465 


300 


AiT-n 


79-407  O— 94- 
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Mr.  Moran.  We  will  also  insert  the  entire  statement  of  Richard 
Greene,  who  is  the  acting  Chief  Financial  Officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Mr.  Bellocchi,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  the  Managing  Director  of  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan. 

You  may  want  to  summarize  your  statement,  and  I  assume  that 
each  of  you  has  a  statement. 

Do  you  want  to  lead  off,  Mr.  Bellocchi? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  will  start.  We  flipped  a  coin  and  I  won. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay. 

General  Statement  of  Mr.  Greene 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  1995  President's  budget  for  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  Taiwan.  With  me  is  Mr.  Bellocchi,  AIT's  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Managing  Director. 

AIT  is  the  private  nonprofit  corporation  which  has  represented 
U.S.  interests  in  Taiwan  since  1979.  AIT  provides  us  with  economic 
and  political  reporting  on  Taiwan,  programs  for  trade  promotion, 
commercial  services,  agriculture  sales,  cultural  and  information  ac- 
tivities. AIT  also  provides  travel  services  both  for  people  from  Tai- 
wan who  wish  to  come  to  the  United  States  and  for  Americans  who 
reside  in  or  visit  Taiwan.  AIT's  main  office  is  located  in  Taipei  with 
a  branch  office  in  Kaohsiung  and  a  small  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. 

AIT  performs  these  functions  under  a  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Under  this  contract,  AIT  funds  all  salaries,  benefits, 
rents,  and  other  expenses  associated  with  operations  in  Taiwan 
and  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  contract  with  the  Department  of  State, 
AIT  receives  reimbursement  for  other  services  performed.  In  fiscal 
year  1995,  we  estimate  that  AIT  will  collect  a  total  of  $15  million, 
including  $7.2  million  in  visa  processing  fees,  $800,000  in  income 
from  user  fees  such  as  trade  show  exhibitions  and  $7  million  in  re- 
imbursements from  separate  contracts  with  State  and  other  agen- 
cies. The  level  of  nonappropriated  funding  is  consistent  with  prior 
year  levels. 

As  an  example  of  services  that  AIT  performs,  under  a  reimburs- 
able agreement  is  the  Chinese  language  school  located  in  Taipei 
that  AIT  runs  for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  For  fiscal  year 
1995,  the  Department  is  requesting  $15,465  million,  as  you  said, 
an  increase  of  $300,000  from  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation. 
This  increase  will  partially  cover  inflation  increases.  Inflation 
above  the  budgeted  amount  will  be  offset  by  reductions  in  pur- 
chases of  equipment  and  supplies  and  by  not  hiring  foreign  na- 
tional employees  to  replace  some  of  those  who  have  resigned  or  re- 
tired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn  this  over  to  Mr.  Bellocchi  for 
his  comments  on  the  President's  budget  request  on  behalf  of  AIT. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Greene  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee: 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  1995 
President's  budget  request  for  The  American  Institute  in 
Taiwan.   With  me  is  Mr.  Natale  Bellocchi,  AIT'S  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Managing  Director,  who  will  help  me  with  today's 
presentation. 

AIT  is  the  private,  non-profit  corporation  which  has 
represented  U.S.  interests  in  Taiwan  since  1979.   AIT  provides 
us  with  economic  and  political  reporting  on  Taiwan,  programs 
for  trade  promotion,  commercial  services,  agricultural  sales, 
cultural  and  information  activities.   AIT  also  provides  travel 
services  both  for  people  from  Taiwan  who  wish  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  for  Americans  who  reside  in  or  visit  Taiwan. 
AIT's  main  office  is  located  in  Taipei,  with  a  branch  office  in 
Kaohsiung  and  a  small  headquarters  in  Washington. 

AIT  performs  these  functions  under  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  State.   Under  this  contract,  AIT  funds  all 
salaries,  benefits,  rents,  representation,  and  other  expenses 
associated  with  operations  in  Taiwan  and  in  the  United  States. 
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In  addition  to  the  basic  contract  with  the  Department  of 
State,  AIT  receives  reimbursement  for  other  services 
performed.   In  FY  1995,  AIT  anticipates  collecting  a  total  of 
$15  million  including  $7.2  million  in  visa  processing  fees. 
$.8  million  in  income  from  user  fees  such  as  trade  show 
exhibitors,  and  $7.0  million  in  reimbursements  from  separate 
contracts  with  State  and  other  agencies.   The  level  of 
non-appropriated  funding  is  consistent  with  prior  year  levels. 
An  example  of  services  that  AIT  performs  under  a  reimbursement 
contract  is  the  Chinese  Language  School,  located  in  Taipei, 
that  AIT  runs  for  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

For  FY  1995,  we  are  requesting  $15,465,000,  a  small 
increase  of  $300,000  from  the  FY  1994  appropriation.   This 
increase  will  partially  cover  inflation  increases.   Inflation 
above  the  budgeted  amount  will  be  offset  by  reductions  in 
purchases  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  by  not  hiring  foreign 
national  employees  to  replace  some  of  those  who  resign  or 
retire. 

I  would  now  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Nat ale  Bellocchi  for  his 
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comments  on  the  President's  FY  1995  budget  request  on  behalf  of 

AIT. 
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General  Statement  of  Natale  Bellocchi 

Mr.  Bellocchi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  also  very  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  again  before  this  Committee  to  present 
the  budget  request  for  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  for  fiscal 
year  1995. 

As  you  suggested,  I  will  enter  the  full  statement  here,  and  I  will 
just  make  a  few  remarks  and  summarize  the  statement. 

I  would  like  to  describe  very  briefly  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  Taiwan  over  the  recent  past  and  the  implica- 
tions of  these  changes  for  AIT's  operations,  and  then  the  actual 
budget  request  itself. 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  Taiwan,  in  the  political  area,  the  new  Legislative  Yuan,  which 
was  the  first  Legislative  Yuan  fully  elected  by  the  constituency  on 
Taiwan,  had  its  first  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Since 
then  they  have  been  a  very  active  branch  of  government  in  ques- 
tioning the  executive  and  with  the  more  open  media,  in  holding  the 
political  leadership  and  the  bureaucracy  accountable. 

More  recently,  in  November,  there  were  county  level  elections  in 
which  the  ruling  party  again  came  out  in  the  majority,  but  the  op- 
position party  gained  41  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  These  were 
two,  I  think,  prime  examples  of  what  we  now  have,  a  much  more 
open  and  competitive  political  process  on  Taiwan. 

This  year,  the  changes  in  the  political  system  continue  unabated. 
We  have  debates  on  the  direct  election  of  the  President  and  on  the 
clear  distinction  and  separation  of  powers  between  the  legislature 
and  the  executive,  so  there  will  continue  to  be  very  active  political 
changes  taking  place  on  the  island. 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  economic  area,  also,  there  is  continuing  change.  Last  year, 
the  growth  rate  was  6  percent. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  economic  growth  rate,  not  population,  but 
economic  growth  rate. 

Mr.  Bellocchi.  Economic  growth.  GNP  growth  rate  is  6  percent. 
The  per  capita  income  of  the  people  on  Taiwan  has  reached  $10,500 
approximately,  one  of  the  higher  per  capita  incomes  in  Asia.  The 
island  continues  to  have  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  foreign  ex- 
change reserves — over  $80  billion.  As  the  14th  largest  trader  in  the 
world,  Taiwan  is  becoming  increasingly  active  in  the  international 
economy. 

Examples  of  what  has  taken  place  more  recently  is  that  Taiwan 
has  become  a  full  member  of  APEC — the  Asian-Pacific  Economic 
Council.  They  took  part  as  a  full  member  in  the  recent  meeting  in 
Seattle,  including  the  leaders  conference  there.  Active  negotiations 
continue  to  take  place  for  their  accession  into  the  GATT. 

EFFECT  ON  OPERATIONS 

Now,  the  implications  of  some  of  these  changes  for  AIT's  oper- 
ations are  substantial.  In  the  commercial  area,  Taiwan  is  our  sixth 
largest  trading  partner.  Two-way  trade  last  year  reached  $41  bil- 
lion. Our  exports  to  Taiwan  increased  by  almost  7  percent  last 
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year.  Taiwan's  surplus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reduced  to  $8.9  bil- 
lion from  the  previous  year,  from  $9.4  billion  as  the  steady  decline 
of  Taiwan's  trade  surplus  with  us  continues. 

Taiwan  is  now  our  second  largest  agricultural  market  in  Asia. 
We  have  opened  a  new  Agriculture  Trade  Office  in  Taipei  to  help 
promote  U.S.  agricultural  products  as  well  as  assist  American  busi- 
nessmen in  that  area. 

Under  the  six-year  development  plan,  a  huge  plan  for  upgrading 
infrastructure,  AIT's  commercial  section  has  assisted  over  100  com- 
panies in  one  way  or  another  tc  get  some  $2  billion  worth  of  the 
projects  that  are  being  done  under  that  development  plan. 

Again,  Taiwan's  forthcoming  entrance  into  the  GATT  will  mean 
that  our  companies  will  face  even  more  competition  than  they  have 
in  the  past  and  will  doubtlessly  increase  the  workload  of  our  com- 
mercial section.  In  the  economic  area,  likewise,  Taiwan's  growing 
prominence  in  the  international  economy  has  meant  much  more 
time  and  effort  must  be  spent  in  trade  negotiations  with  Taiwan 
in  textiles,  in  tariffs,  in  intellectual  property  rights  and  tele- 
communications, financial  services  and  so  forth. 

In  science,  we  continue  to  increase  the  number  of  agreements  we 
have  with  Taiwan.  We  had  two  new  agreements  this  last  year,  one 
in  the  environmental  area  and  another  in  nuclear  safety. 

In  our  travel  services  section  in  AIT,  the  number  of  visas  being 
processed  in  Taipei  in  the  nonimmigrant  visa  area  is  third  largest 
in  the  world.  It  reached  269,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent. We  expect  that  number  to  continue  to  grow  because  of  the 
higher  average  income  of  the  people  on  Taiwan,  and  the  higher 
standard  of  living  there. 

In  our  political  section,  given  the  increasing  democratization  on 
the  island,  our  officers  must  now  cover  a  much  broader  spectrum 
of  contacts  and  liaison  and  reporting  including  not  only  domesti- 
cally on  the  island,  but  in  the  growing  interrelationship  between 
Taiwan  and  the  mainland  of  China  in  the  economic  area. 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

These  advances  in  Taiwan  have  considerable  implications  for  AIT 
operations  there.  As  Mr.  Greene  has  said,  our  budget  request  is  for 
$15  million,  about  $15.5  million,  and  is  only  a  $300,000  increase 
over  last  year  and  is  even  less  than  the  amount  of  $15,543  million 
in  fiscal  year  1993. 

We  intend  to  offset  some  of  these  price  increases  by  reducing 
purchases  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  by  not  filling  some  of  the 
foreign  national  positions  on  resignation  or  retirement. 

We  will  continue  to  search  for  ways  to  make  our  operations  more 
efficient.  We  have  already  started  a  training  program  for  foreign 
national  employees  involved  in  the  procurement  area  to  bring  their 
procurement  practices  closer  to  U.S.  Government  practices. 

We  have  before  the  State  Department  a  proposal  for  a  new  ac- 
counting system  which  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  manage,  and 
we  are  now  shopping  for  a  computer  to  put  us  in  much  closer  liai- 
son with  our  operations  in  Taiwan. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bellocchi  follows:] 
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Statement  by 

Natale  H.  Bellocchi 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Managing  Director 

The  American  Institute  in  Taiwan 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  to  present  the  budget  request  for 
the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan,  or  AIT.   As  in  past 
appearances,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly  our  activities  over 
the  past  year  and  explain  AIT's  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year 
1995. 

Taiwan  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  dynamic  areas  in 
Asia,  and  indeed  in  the  world.   The  rapid  ongoing  process  of 
democratization  saw  the  first  legislature  fully  elected  by 
Taiwan  voters  take  office  in  February,  1993.   The  legislative 
sessions  over  the  past  year  have  been  characterized  by  the 
development  of  a  truly  open  and  competitive  political  process. 
Elected  representatives  have  played  a  much  more  active  role  in 
monitoring  and  questioning  the  acts  of  the  executive  branch. 
In  county-level  elections  last  December,  the  ruling  party 
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retained  its  majority  of  seats  while  the  opposition  gained  41 
percent  of  the  vote.   Efforts  are  now  underway  to  provide  a 
legal  framework  for  the  direct  election  of  Taiwan's  President, 
the  provincial  Governor,  and  the  mayors  of  Taiwan's  two  largest 
cities. 

Taiwan's  political  development  continues  to  be  matched  by 
its  economic  performance.   Taiwan's  economy  is  growing  about  6 
percent  per  year,  with  its  per  capita  income  last  year 
surpassing  $10,500.   Its  foreign  exchange  holdings  at  the  end 
of  1993  totaled  over  $80  billion.   As  the  world's  14th  largest 
trading  power,  Taiwan's  increasingly  active  role  in  the 
international  economy  was  highlighted  in  1993  by  its  active 
participation  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  meeting 
last  November  in  Seattle,  including  the  leaders'  meeting  hosted 
by  President  Clinton.   Taiwan  is  actively  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  as  a  fully  developed  economy. 

Taiwan's  political  and  economic  dynamism  has  spilled  across 
the  Taiwan  Strait  to  its  relations  with  the  PRC.   Trade, 
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investment  and  travel  across  the  Strait  are  steadily 
increasing.   Through  a  series  of  semi-official  talks,  the  two 
sides  are  seeking  ways  to  resolve  issues  raised  by  this 
economic  interaction. 

These  trends  and  developments  have  implications  for  AIT 
operations.  Let  me  mention  a  few  examples. 

—  Commercial  support.  Taiwan  is  our  sixth-largest 
trading  partner  with  total  two-way  trade  in  1993  reaching  over 
$41  billion.  U.S.  exports  increased  last  year  by  6.9  percent 
reducing  Taiwan's  surplus  below  $8.9  billion,  down  from  $9.4 
billion  in  1992.  Support  for  U.S.  businesses  by  our  economic 
and  commercial  officers  in  Taipei,  Kaohsiung  and  Washington 
include  reporting  on  economic  and  commercial  activities  as  they 
affect  U.S.  interests;  counseling  U.S.  business  representatives 
who  wish  to  trade  with  or  invest  on  Taiwan;  and  encouraging  a 
more  open  trade  and  investment  environment  on  Taiwan.  AIT  is 
enhancing  its  efforts  to  promote  agricultural  exports  to  Taiwan 
through  the  opening  in  November  1993  of  a  new  Agricultural 
Trade  Office  (ATO),  which  will  facilitate  direct  contact  with 
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buyers  of  U.S.  agricultural  products.   The  ATO  will  provide  a 
base  for  expanding  all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Taiwan, 
notably  our  exports  of  food  and  beverages,  already  at  $400 
million  annually. 

One  area  of  particular  interest  is  Taiwan's  massive 
infrastructure  development  plan,  which  represents  one  of  the 
largest  packages  of  public  sector  procurement  anywhere  in  the 
world.  AIT's  assistance  has  helped  more  than  100  U.S. 
businesses  capture  sales  of  over  $2  billion  to  this  market. 
Taiwan's  growing  international  economic  prominence,  however, 
coupled  with  its  prospective  entry  into  the  GATT,  is  leading  to 
stronger  competition  from  European  and  Japanese  firms.  The 
need  for  AIT's  support  to  American  businesses  will  be  greater 
than  ever  in  the  coming  years. 

—  Trade  Negotiations.  Our  economic  officers  in  Taiwan 
and  Washington  are  engaged  in  numerous  trade  policy 
consultations  designed  to  create  better  opportunities  for  U.S. 
businesses.  These  cover  a  wide  range  of  issues,  including 
tariffs,  textiles,  protection  of  intellectual  property  rights, 
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transportation  services,  telecommunications,  financial 
services,  and  environmental  issues.  Our  goal  is  to  expand 
market  access  for  American  goods  and  services,  both  in 
high-tech  sectors  and  in  the  rapidly  growing  Taiwan  consumer 
market.   For  example,  significant  improvements  achieved  over 
the  past  year  in  Taiwan's  protection  of  intellectual  property 
rights  will  lead  to  an  estimated  $600  million  in  sales  by  U.S. 
companies.   Similarly,  Taiwan's  accession  to  GATT  will 
eliminate  numerous  non-tariff  barriers,  reduce  tariffs 
significantly,  and  bring  Taiwan's  regulatory  regime  up  to 
international  standards,  which  could  result  in  billions  of 
dollars  in  increased  exports  from  the  United  States. 

—  Scientific  cooperation.   As  Taiwan's  economy  matures, 
there  are  increasing  opportunities  for  mutually  beneficial 
scientific  cooperation  with  the  United  States.   This  is 
achieved  through  AIT  agreements  with  our  unofficial  Taiwan 
counterpart  organization,  the  Coordination  Council  for  North 
American  Affairs* (CCNAA) .  Recently  concluded  agreements 
include  a  cooperative  program  in  environmental  protection  and 
Taiwan-funded  participation  in  nuclear  reactor  safety  programs 
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undertaken  by  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

—  Consular  and  cultural  operations.   AIT  Taipei  now 
processes  the  third  largest  number  of  U.S.  non-immigrant  visas 
in  the  world.   Non-immigrant  visa  issuance  grew  to  269,000  in 
FY  1993,  an  increase  of  12  percent  over  the  previous  year.   The 
rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  mobility  of  Taiwan  residents 
suggests  that  this  trend  will  grow  and  even  accelerate;   we 
estimate  that  AIT  could  process  330  -  370,000  visas  in 

FY  1995.   The  number  of  Taiwan  students  studying  in  the  U.S. 
also  continues  to  rise,  ensuring  a  heavy  workload  both  for  the 
Travel  Services  and  Cultural  and  Information  Sections. 

—  Political  affairs.   Continuing  democratization  has  led 
to  a  more  active  legislative  role  in  economic  decisions, 
including  those  of  direct  interest  to  U.S.  businesses. 
Familiarity  with  a  much  wider  range  of  decision  makers  is  thus 
becoming  an  important  priority  for  AIT.   At  the  same  time,  as 
Taiwanis- economy  becomes  mere  closely  involved  with  that  of  the 
PRC,  it  is  important  for  AIT  to  understand  and  to  report  on  the 
complex  interrelationships  across  the  Taiwan  Straits  and  their 
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likely  impact  on  U.S.  interests. 

Our  request  foe  FY  1995  is  $15,465,000,  an  increase  of 
$300,000  over  FY  1994  but  still  lower  than  AIT's  FY  1993 
funding  level  of  $15,543,000.  The  increase  over  the  current 
year  is  required  to  cover  a  portion  of  mandatory  wage 
increases;  we  intend  to  offset  other  price  increases  through 
reductions  in  purchases  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  by  not 
filling  some  foreign  national  positions  upon  resignations  or 
retirements. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  in  addition  to  the  budget  funded 
through  our  contract  with  State  Department,  AIT,  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation,  has  historically  received  reimbursement  for  other 
services  performed.   In  FY  1995,  AIT  anticipates  collecting  a 
total  of  $15  million  through  these  reimbursements,  including 
$7.2  million  in  visa  processing  fees,  $.8  million  in  user  fees 
such  as  those  from  trade  show  exhibitors,  and  $7.0  million  in 
reimbursements  from  other  contracts  with  the  State  Department 
(e.g.,  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's  Chinese  Language  School) 
and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies.  This  income,  a 
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longstanding  method  of  reimbursing  certain  types  of  All's 
expenses,  is  in  addition  to  the  budget  request  currently  before 
this  Committee. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  continue  to  investigate  ways  of 
doing  business  more  cheaply  and  efficiently.   AIT  has  recently 
instituted  efforts  to  ensure  a  more  competitive  process  for  its 
own  procurement  activities.   We  continue  to  seek  ways  of  coping 
with  the  very  high  and  still  escalating  property  rental  costs 
in  Taiwan,  although  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  were  to 
imply  that  there  was  an  easy  solution  to  this  problem. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  providing  me  the  opportunity 
to  explain  AIT's  FY  1995  budget  request.   I  would  be  happy  now 
to  answer  any  questions  you. might  have. 
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REQUEST  TO  OMB 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bellocchi. 
What  did  you  ask  from  OMB? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Department  asked  for  $15.62  million  from 
OMB.  OMB  cut  the  Department's  request  by  $155,000. 

VISA  FEES 

Mr.  Moran.  No  big  deal.  Okay. 

You  have  been  using  these  visa  fees  to  fund  your  services.  They 
equal  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1993.  Is  that  pretty  much  equal  to 
the  travel  services  section? 

Mr.  Bellocchi.  No.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  financing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  travel  services  section,  they  help  to  offset  some  of  the 
overhead  in  the  mission  in  Taipei. 

For  example,  this  last  year,  we  spent  money  for  travel  service 
renovations  and  a  great  deal  more  has  to  be  done.  We  have  also 
done  some  work  on  the  telephone  system  in  offices,  in  renovations, 
and  in  a  site  survey  for  FBO,  in  addition  to  several  other  things. 
The  renovations  for  the  travel  services  section  are  going  to  require 
a  great  deal  more  funds. 

AUDIT 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  Your  activities,  does  the  Department  of  State 
audit  this? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Inspector  General  just  completed  an  audit  of 
the  Institute's  contract. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  Inspector  General  had  some  recommendations 
that  I  think  we  have  responded  pretty  aggressively  to.  The  Inspec- 
tor General  called  for  tighter  oversight  by  the  Department  of  its 
contract  with  the  Institute. 

The  Inspector  General  called  for  including  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  AIT  receives  in  reimbursements  in  its  budget  request, 
which  we  have  done.  It  called  for  improvements  in  financial  man- 
agement systems  which  Mr.  Bellocchi  has  referred  to.  There  were 
some  other  recommendations  on  contracting  procedures. 

INSPECTOR  GENERAL'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  Moran.  I  am  just  reading  some  of  the  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations that  came  from  the  result  of  that  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's study.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  useful  to  put  into  the 
record  your  response  to  each  of  the  recommendations. 

For  example,  they  say  that  you  need  to  reconcile  the  amounts 
that  the  Institute  was  allowed  to  spend  on  its  contracts  with  the 
Department  of  State  to  expenditures  incurred  against  letters  of 
credit  to  determine  whether  anti-deficiencies  violations  occurred, 
what  certain  transactions  require  ratification  by  State's  procure- 
ment executive. 

Why  don't  you  respond  to  that.  You  probably  have  already  done 
that,  but  it  would  be  good  to  put  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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[Clerk's  note. — The  Department  is  still  formulating  a  response 
to  the  audit  report.  When  this  is  done,  they  will  provide  the  Com- 
mittee with  their  position  on  the  recommendations.] 

NOTIFICATION 

Mr.  Moran.  You  are  supposed  to  notify  the  Congress  and  the 
Treasury  that  AIT  is  using  monies  collected  from  nonimmigrant 
visas  as  a  major  source  of  revenue  to  fund  a  significant  part  of  its 
operation. 

Mr.  Greene.  We  are  notifying  Congress  with  this  budget  submis- 
sion. There  is  a  disagreement  between  the  Department  and  the  In- 
spector General  whether  we  need  to  also  notify  the  Treasury  and 
we  are  now  in  the  process  of  working  that  out. 

RENTAL  INCREASES 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress  and  democra- 
tization within  Taiwan.  The  cost  of  rent,  though,  has  gone  way  up 
as  it  has  in  major  cities. 

How  does  that  affect  this  Institute? 

Mr.  Bellocchi.  Greatly.  The  rents  continue  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  are  you  taking  more  money  from  other  activities? 

Mr.  Bellocchi.  Well,  we  already  have  had  to  stretch  out  our 
procurement  of  equipment,  for  example.  Many  of  our  rents  are 
under  negotiation  with  the  authorities  in  Taiwan  as  a  way  of  trying 
to  keep  them  at  a  reasonable  level  because,  if  the  rents  were  to  de- 
velop to  the  point  where  they  were  at  market  levels,  we  would  be 
in  serious  difficulties  as  far  as  our  budget  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Moran.  Sure.  So  you  need  that  old  market  rent  that  you  are 
currently  getting.  Okay.  That  should  conclude  the  testimony  of  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan.  Thank  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Congressman  Smith 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

Funding  From  Other  Sources 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  Indicate  that  1n  FY  1995  AIT 
anticipates  collecting  a  total  of  $15  million  1n  reimbursements  for 
other  services  performed.  This  amount  Includes  $7.2  million  1n  visa 
processing  fees,  $.8  million  In  Income  from  user  fees  such  as  trade 
show  exhibitors,  and  $7  million  In  reimbursements  from  contracts 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  other  agencies.  How  does  this 
estimated  Income  compare  with  what  you  expect  to  receive  In  FY  1994 
and  what  you  received  In  FY  1993? 

ANSWER:  AIT's  other  sources  of  funding  have  been  as  follows: 

(dollars  1n  thousands) 

Type  of       1993     1994 
Activity      Act.     Est. 

Visa  Processing  $  7,100  $  7,200  $  7,200 
Other  Income  800  800  800 
Reimbursements    6,900    7.000    7,000 

Total  Other     $14,800   $15,000   $15,000 

QUESTION:  How  are  these  fees  used  In  the  various  activities  of  the 
Institute? 

ANSWER:  The  user  fees  and  reimbursement  contracts  primarily  pay  for 
the  additional  costs  of  providing  the  service  to  those  requesting 
It.  Besides  the  direct  costs  associated  with  the  service  -  such  as 
the  language  school's  salaries  for  teachers  and  students,  books  and 
maps,  utilities,  and  student  housing  -  there  1s  an  amount  built  into 
these  contracts  for  administrative  overhead. 

QUESTION:  Please  explain  how  the  Institute  has  been  using  the  visa 

fees  1t  retains  which  your  budget  reports  equaled  $7  million  1n  FY 

1993.  Did  this  amount  exceed  the  cost  of  running  the  travel 
services  section? 

ANSWER:  In  FY  1993,  the  visa  processing  fees  were  used  to  fund  the 
costs  of  running  the  travel  services  section,  as  well  as  office 
renovations  which  will  benefit  both  the  visa  applicants  and  the 
staff  of  the  travel  services  section,  Improvements  In  the  telephone 
system  and  a  site  survey  of  the  entire  AIT  compound  performed  by 
FB0.  The  purpose  of  the  site  survey  was  to  determine  whether  usage 
of  the  current  compound  could  be  Improved  and  whether  a  new  building 
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could  be  constructed  on  the  site.  The  retained  fees  exceeded  the 
costs  of  running  the  travel  services  section  and  helped  to  offset 
some  overhead.  AIT  does  not  have  a  cost  accounting  system  which 
Identifies  exact  costs  of  the  section  and  overhead  Is  not  allocated 
to  the  section.  AIT  Is  now  attempting  to  purchase  an  off-the-shelf, 
stand-alone  commercial  accounting  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
OMB's  Circular  A-133  for  non-profit  reporting. 

QUESTION:  What  happens  to  amounts  1n  fees  that  you  collect  or 
retain  which  are  1n  excess  of  the  costs  of  running  your  operation? 

ANSWER:  As  noted  above,  fee  collections  1n  excess  of  travel 
services  section  expenses  have  been  used  to  cover  some  overhead 
expenses  at  AIT.  Funds  have  been  used  for  a  site  survey  for  planned 
construction,  and  to  accommodate  extraordinary  rent  Increases. 

QUESTION:  Are  these  fee  activities  audited  by  the  Department  of 
State  or  an  Independent  auditing  firm? 

ANSWER:  The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
State  Inspected  AIT  this  year.  An  Independent  auditing  firm  audits 
and  prepares  AIT's  financial  statements  In  accordance  with  A-133 
requirements  every  year. 


Monday,  March  21,  1994. 
THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

WITNESSES 

KENNETH  M.  QUINN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BU- 
REAU OF  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACD7IC  AFFAUtS 
WDLLLAM  P.  FULLER,  PRESIDENT,  THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Moran.  We  will  move  now  to  The  Asia  Foundation.  The  re- 
quest of  The  Asia  Foundation  is  for  $16,068  million.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  $68,000  above  what  was  made  available  for  last  year.  The 
budget  justification  materials  will  be  put  into  the  record  at  this 
point  and  the  President  of  The  Asia  Foundation,  Mr.  William 
Fuller,  and  Kenneth  Quinn  is  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  are  here  to  testify  today. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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PAYMENT  TO  THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 
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THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc. /Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Posi  tions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds 
$16,693      --     $16,000     —     $16,068      ~        $68 


1. 


The  Clinton  Administration  has  supported  strengthening  democracy  and  human 
rights,  an  open  and  growing  world  trading  system,  and  a  more  cooperative 
Pacific  community.  The  Asia  Foundation  1s  well-positioned  to  help  translate 
these  commitments  into  effective  programs.  It  brings  experience  in  supporting 
the  development  of  democratic  institutions,  building  leadership,  and  assisting 
needed  changes  In  policies  and  the  policy  making  process.  The  Foundation  is 
able  to  undertake  projects  which  might  be  difficult  for  the  US  government  to 
support  directly. 

In  FY  1995  the  Foundation  plans  to  continue  its  current  programs  in  support  of 
democratic  governance  and  economic  reform  and  to  extend  its  reach  to  countries 
in  political  and  economic  transitions.  The  need  to  consolidate  and  advance 
democratic  gains  in  Asia,  the  rapid  pace  of  economk  growth  ana  reform,  the 
importance  of  Asia  to  US  national  interests,  and  the  emergence  of  compelling 
new  issjes  in  US-Asian  relations  all  call  for  a  strong  US  response.  The  Asia 
Foundation  provides  a  cost-effective  method  of  furthering  US  Interests  in  the 
region. 
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II.  Current  Programs 


The  Asia  Foundation's  program  priorities  are  closely  aligned  with  three  major 
priorities  of  the  US  government:  democracy,  open  markets,  and  regional 
cooperation.  Below  are  examples  of  current  Foundation  programs. 

Huxan  rights:  In  the  past  year,  the  Foundation  contributed  to  the 
estaol ishment  of  the  first  human  rights  organizations  in  Camlodia  and  enabled 
leaders  from  six  Cambodian  numan  rights  non-governmental  organizations  (NGCs) 
to  participate  in  internationa1  conferences.  It  is  strengthening  a  human 
rights  center  it  previously  helped  to  estabHsh  at  the  University  of  Hong  Kong 
which  will  serve  as  an  important  resource  after  1997.  The  Foundation  also 
supported  efforts  to  increase  citizen  awareness  of  laws  and  rights  in  a  numbe<- 
of  Asian  countries,  including  large-scale  popular  outreach  programs  on  new 
environmental  laws  and  individual  rights  in  China  and  Laos. 
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THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

II.  Current  Programs  (continued) 

Law  and  protection  of  rights:  The  Foundation  helped  China's  National 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  train  judges  and  environmental 
administrators,  providing  a  first  exposure  for  many  to  new  concepts  of 
environmental  law  and  citizen  rights  under  the  law.  In  Cambodia,  it  provided 
two  legal  consultants  to  assist  the  committee  responsible  for  drafting 
Cambodia's  new  constitution.  In  a  number  of  countries,  the  Foundation  has 
helped  community-based  mediation  organizations  to  provide  access  to  justice 
for  large  numbers  of  citizens  who  would  not  otherwise  be  reached  by  the  formal 
legal  system. 

Legislative  accountability:  The  Foundation  is  currently  assisting  the 
development  of  the  majority  of  legislatures  in  the  region,  and  has  developed 
long-term  programs  to  help  strengthen  the  performance  and  accountability  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  Island  parliaments.  These  programs  provide  expertise  to 
improve  parliamentary  operations,  train  staff,  strengthen  committees,  and 
promote  broader  citizen  understanding  of  the  legislative  process  through 
publications,  public  hearings,  and  support  for  public  watchdog  groups. 

Elections :  The  Foundation  supported  programs  to  strengthen  local  capacity  to 
manage  elections  in  six  countries  (Bangladesh,  Cambodia,  Mongolia,  Nepal,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand)  which  held  key  national  elections  in  recent  years. 
Through  the  auspices  of  a  Philippine  NGO  which  had  previously  received 
Foundation  support,  the  Foundation  facilitated  the  training  of  Thai  and 
Nepalese  NGOs  in  election  monitoring  and  helped  Cambodian  groups  working  on 
voter  education  and  poll  monitoring.  In  Bangladesh,  the  Foundation  enabled 
American  specialists  to  assist  the  National  Election  Commission  to  computerize 
voter  lists  to  ensure  fairer  and  more  accurate  election  results. 

Economic  reform:  The  Foundation  is  increasingly  receiving  requests  for 
assistance  to  provide  economic  policy  advice  and  training,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  commercial  law  and  dispute  resolution.  This  has  ranged  from  capital 
markets  regulation  to  anti-trust  law,  from  intellectual  property  rights  to 
drafting  new  laws  on  foreign  investment  and  trade.  It  has  supported  economic 
training  for  journalists  and  parliamentarians  in  South  Asia  in  an  effort  to 
build  broader  constituencies  for  economic  policy  reform  and  to  heip  prepare 
relatively  new  parliaments  to  take  a  larger  role  in  setting  national  economic 
policy.  The  Foundation  has  also  begun  a  researcn  program  to  advance 
understanding  of  the  factors  underlying  the  economic  transition  process  in 
China  and  Vietnam. 

Regional  programs:  The  Foundation  has  brought  together  experts  to  address 
environmental  problems  facing  Northeast  Asia,  and  has  enabled  NGOs  from  Japan 
and  Southeast  Asia  to  discuss  regional  environmental  concerns  as  well.  The 
Foundation  is  supporting  a  multi-country  conference  series  which  is  examining 
the  factors  that  encourage  or  discourage  democratic  development  in  Asia. 

TAF-2 
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THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 
III.  FY  1995  Plans 

The  Foundation's  FY  1995  program  priorities  are  to:  (1)  strengthen  democratic 
processes  and  protect  human  rights;  (2)  promote  economic  reform  and  the  legal 
underpinnings  essential  for  open  market  economies;  and  (3)  advance  regional 
cooperation  and  improved  US-Asian  relations.  In  addition,  the  Foundation  will 
give  priority  attention  to  the  role  of  women  in  Asian  societies  and  the 
environment.  The  Foundation  will  also  continue  to  seek  operating  and  program 
efficiencies  throughout  its  San  Francisco  and  field  operations. 

Democracy-building  and  protection  of  human  rights:  Democratization  in  Asia 
supports  America's  political  ideals  and  serves  US  economic  and  security 
interests.  The  Foundation  plans  to  continue  support  for  countries  that  are  in 
the  early  stages  of  transition  to  more  open  democratic  systems.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Foundation  plans  to  maintain  current  programs  in  countries  moving  to 
improve  the  responsiveness  and  accountability  of  government.  In  countries 
that  remain  largely  authoritarian,  but  where  there  is  emerging  openness  and 
pluralism,  the  Foundation  plans  to  help  strengthen  the  rule  of  law,  increase 
access  to  justice,  and  assist  the  development  of  emerging  NGOs  as  independent 
citizens  organizations. 

Economic  reform:  Economic  reform  initiatives  in  the  region  are  resulting  in 
raoid  economic  growth,  poverty  alleviation,  and  increased  opportunities  for 
the  American  private  sector.  In  FY  1995,  the  Foundation  will  continue  to 
support  efforts  to  develop  stronger,  more  effective  open  market  economies.  A 
number  of  Asian  political  leaders  are  struggling  to  build  popular  support  for 
democracy  through  enhanced  economic  performance.  In  other  countries,  economic 
reform  is  creating  pressures  for  greater  political  openness.  Foundation 
programs  will  assist  the  development  of  economic  law,  estabiisn  dispute 
resolution  mechanisms,  examine  the  politics  of  economic  reform,  and  provide 
training  for  young  leaders  who  will  be  playing  a  role  in  national  policy  and 
economic  change.  The  Foundation  plans  to  continue  supporting  transitions  to 
market  economies  in  China,  Mongolia,  Vietnam,  Nepal,  and  Laos  by  assisting  the 
development  of  policies,  laws  and  institutions  in  support  of  economic  reform. 

US-Asian  relations  and  regional  cooperation:  The  Foundation  will  continue 
to  assist  the  develcoment  of  regional  institutions  and  US-Asian  dialogue  on 
major  issues,  including  security,  human  rights,  refugees  and  labor  migration, 
cultural  and  religious  diversity,  and  the  environment.  These  issues  call  for 
constructive  American  engagement  with  regional  partners  to  set  priorities 
ana  establish  mechanisms  to  resolve  regional  problems.  The  Foundation  plans 
to  continue  support  for  the  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Council  (PECC)  as 
an  important  non-governmental  counterpart  to  the  Asia  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  (APEC)  forum.  The  Foundation  is  also  examining  ways  to  build 
directly  on  opportunities  arising  out  of  the  recent  APEC  meeting  in  Seattle. 
The  Foundation  plans  to  participate  in  several  regional  security  initiatives, 
including  efforts  to  establish  the  new  multi-country  Council  for  Security  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  (CSCAP). 
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The  Asia  Foundation 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Artivities 


1995 
1993      1994      Program      1995 
Enacted   Estimate     Changes Request 


Asia  Foundation 

Operating  Activities/ 

Expenses $3,181      $3,049        $—     $3,049 

Program  Grants  and 
Services 13.512      12,951         68      13,019 


GRAND  TOTAL  16,693      16,000         68      16,068 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

1993  ENACTED 

1994  ESTIMATE 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Asia  Foundation 
Program  Grants  and 
Services 

Admin  Reduction 

Overseas  Price  Increase 

Sub-total    Program  Grants  and 
Services 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

1995  REQUEST 


!   POSITIONS 

1  American 
-i EOi FSHs. 


Total 


FUNDS- 


Bureau    American 
Managed Salaries 


Total 


$16,693 
16,000 


-683 
751 


68 


68 
16.068 


$16,693 
16.000 


-683 
751 


68 


68 
16,068 
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THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

tao i iars  in  tnousanas; 


Positions 


American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec.(-) 
1995  Request —        —       $3,049        $— 

Operating  Activity  Expenses 

As  a  private,  grant-making  organization,  The  Asia  Foundation  strives  to 
maximize  the  impact  of  its  programs  wnile  keeping  its  own  operating  expenses 
low.  As  such,  it  provides  a  low-cost  means  of  support  for  US  interests  and 
foreign  policy  objectives  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  It  seeks  diversified 
sources  of  funding,  including  private  sector  and  counterpart  contributions, 
ana  it  maintains  a  low  indirect  cost  rate.  In  addition,  the  Foundation's 
infrastructure  (14  field  offices  in  Asia,  status  agreements  with  host 
governments,  established  financial  monitoring  and  evaluation  procedures, 
etc.)  is  already  in  place,  thereby  allowing  additional  revenues  to  be  applied 
directly  to  program  objectives. 

The  FY  1994  Congressional  appropriation  for  the  Asia  Foundation  is 
$16  million,  a  reduction  of  $693,000  from  the  FY  1993  level.  As  a  result, 
the  Foundation  has  had  to  cut  back  programs,  close  one  of  its  field  offices, 
and  reduce  administrative  costs.  For  example,  it  has  already  eliminated  ten 
positions  in  its  San  Francisco  headquarters  to  improve  efficiency  and  reduce 
operating  costs.  However,  inflation  in  much  of  Asia  is  outpacing  the  rate  of 
inflation  in  the  United  States  and  continues  to  erode  the  Foundation's 
resources  and  purchasing  power. 

Demands  for  Asia  Foundation  assistance  have  increased  dramatically  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  To  respond  to  these  new  requests  and  opportunities,  the 
Foundation  is  planning  to  expand  its  activities  to  Mongolia,  Vietnam,  and 
China.  At  the  same  time,  USAID  funds  are  decreasing  in  a  number  of  Asian 
countries.  US  Government  funding  is  critical  to  the  Foundation's  ability  to 
operate  in  Asia  because  it  supports  core  program  activities  and  facilitates 
long-term  programs.  The  Foundation's  annual  general  grant  from  the 
Department  of  State  also  provides  important  leverage  in  attracting 
contributions  from  private  sector  sources. 

Justification  of  the  FY  1995  Operating  Expenses  Increase 

The  request  for  $3,049,000  in  FY  1995  operating  expenses  reflects  no  increase 
over  estimated  FY  1994  operating  expenses. 
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THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

^aoi iars  in  tnousanas; 


Positions 


American     FSN     Total  Funds   Inc./Dec.(-) 
1995  Request --       $13,019        $68 

Program  Grants  and  Services 

Existing  commitments:  Building  democratic  institutions  and  supporting 
economic  policy  reform  are  lengthy  processes  that  do  not  foilow  regular 
timetables.  As  a  result,  the  Foundation  has  ongoing  obligations  in  the 
majority  of  counties  where  it  opeiites.  In  FY  1995,  the  Foundation  will 
continue  to  help  democratizing .  cou-ntries  (e.g.,  Thailand,  the  PhiliDpines, 
Mongolia,  and  South  Korea)  to  sustain  gains  made  thus  far,  as  well  as 
supporting  -  countries  making  the  difficult  transition  from  centrally-planned 
to  market  economies  (e.g.,  Mongolia,  Vietnam,  and  Nepal). 

New  geographic  opportunities:  New  entry  points  for  the  Foundation's  programs 
have  opened  in  Cambodia,  China,  Mongolia,  and  Vietnam.  Foundation  programs 
in  China  are  designed  to  help  promote  pluralism  and  protection  of  rights  by 
strengthening  laws  and  policies  supporting  economic  reform  and  openness. 
In  Vietnam,  programs  will  help  increase  Vietnam's  participation  in  seminars 
on  democratic  change  in  Asia;  help  strengthen  law  and  economic  reform;  and 
assist  the  development  of  NGOs.  Foundation  programs  in  Cambodia  will  focus  on 
representative  government,  legal  reform,  and  support  for  public  interest  NGOs. 

New  substantive  opportunities:  Political  evolution  as  well  as  leadership 
changes  across  Asia  are  encouraging  democratic  change.  The  Foundation  plans 
to  support  initiatives  focused  on  human  rights  and  conflict  resolution, 
women's  participation  in  the  political  process,  grass  roots  political 
development,  and  the  environment.  For  example,  the  Foundation  plans  to 
encourage  Asian  dialogue  on  human  rights  by  supporting  research  and  seminars 
on  issues  ranging  from  access  to  justice  and  due  process  to  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  women.  Through  support  for  American  participation,  the 
Foundation  can  help  ensure  that  US  views  are  represented  in  this  regional 
dialogue. 

New  regional  opportunities:  The  end  of  the  Cold-  War  has  focussed  attention 
on  the  need  for  new  mechanisms  to  promote  economic  cooperation  and  security 
in  the  region,  and  a  new  architecture  of  economic  and  security  cooperation 
is  emerging.  The  Foundation  can  play  an  important  role  in  this  process. 
It  plans  to  continue  support  for  the  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Council 
(PECO,  the  non-governmental  counterpart  to  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  (APEC)  forum.  The  Foundation  will  build  on  opportunities  arising 
out  of  the  highly  promising  APEC  meeting  in  Seattle  and  the  newly-established 
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ASEAN  Regional  Forum.  The  Foundation  plans  to  participate  in  several  new  and 
ongoing  regional  security  initiatives,  including  efforts  to  establish  the  new 
multi -country  Council  for  Security  in  the  Asia-Pacific  (CSCAP). 
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OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars   in  thousands) 


Object  class 

!    1993 
!   Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Program 
Chanqes 

1995 
Reauest 

1995  Incr 
Over  1994 

4100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

$16,693 

$16,000 

$68 

$16,068 

$68 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 

16,693 

16,000 

68 

16,068 

68 
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Mr.  Moran.  Your  statements  will  be  put  into  the  record  in  their 
entirety.  Now,  if  you  would  like,  you  can  give  us  a  synopsis  of  what 
those  statements  say  and  either  one  of  you  can  lead  off. 

General  Statement — Kenneth  Quinn 

Mr.  QuiNN.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  before 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Committee  in  support  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's request  for  $16,068  million  for  The  Asia  Foundation.  We 
have  had  an  excellent  working  relationship  with  The  Asia  Founda- 
tion over  the  past  several  decades.  In  my  almost  four  years  of 
working  with  Bill  Fuller  here  in  Washington  and  during  my  time 
in  the  Philippines  working  with  the  office  there,  and  most  recently 
in  helping  try  to  establish  and  support  the  new  democracy  in  Cam- 
bodia, the  Asia  Foundation  program  has  played  an  important  and 
significant  part  of  a  very  successful  policy. 

The  Asia  Foundation's  priorities  are  very  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's promotion  of  democratic  values  by  strengthening  in- 
stitutions of  representative  government,  supporting  efforts  to  shift 
from  centrally  planned  economies  to  free  market  systems,  encour- 
aging the  development  of  regional  economic  ties  and  advancing 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  core  issues  important  to  bilateral 
and  regional  relationships. 

Over  the  past  40  years,  there  has  been  significant  progress  in 
growth  of  democratic  values  and  respect  for  human  rights  in  Asia, 
and  The  Asia  Foundation  has  been  encouraging  this  transformation 
with  programs  designed  to  strengthen  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions, parliamentary  institutions,  independent  judiciaries  and  the 
rule  of  law. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foundation  is 
able  to  operate  effectively  in  circumstances  where  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment role  is  not  possible.  If  we  look  back  at  the  enormous  invest- 
ment the  United  States  has  made  in  Asia,  the  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  of  expenditure,  we  see  a  very  great  success.  It  is  not  a 
success  that  is  100  percent.  But  now  our  requests  for  overall  eco- 
nomic and  security  assistance  for  Asia  are  minimal.  This  request 
for  $16,068  million  for  The  Asia  Foundation  is  a  small  amount 
which  can  have  a  very  significant  impact  on  solidifying  the  foreign 
policy  gains  and  successes  we  have  made  during  this  time  that  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  have  supported  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II. 

Our  request  for  $16,068  million  for  the  Foundation  is  below  the 
1993  appropriation  of  $16,693  million  and  slightly  higher  than  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriation  of  $16  million.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  policy  of  deficit  reduction.  It  does  not  represent  any 
diminution  or  modification  of  the  high  regard  the  Department  con- 
tinues to  hold  for  The  Asia  Foundation  but  rather  reflects  a  con- 
strained budget  environment. 

While  Mr.  Fuller  will  give  you  a  detailed  presentation  concerning 
the  specifics  of  the  Foundation's  program,  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
mention  just  a  few  specific  points  that  I  think  bolster  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  our  request. 

The  Foundation  currently  makes  about  1,500  grants  a  year  to 
government  agencies  and  nongovernmental  organizations  in  31 
Asian   and   Pacific   countries.   Fourteen   field   offices   with   expert 
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American  representatives  and  local  staff  and  a  long  history  of  in- 
volvement gives  the  Foundation  access  to  key  players. 

Among  the  former  grantees  in  Asia,  the  Foundation  can  count 
several  prime  ministers,  numerous  cabinet  ministers,  speakers  of 
parliaments,  chief  justices,  university  Presidents  and  heads  of  lead- 
ing non-governmental  organizations. 

The  Foundation  has  provided  substantial  assistance  to  par- 
liaments in  15  Asian-Pacific  countries  and  is  involved  in  efforts  to 
strengthen  almost  all  the  judicial  systems  in  the  region. 

In  every  major  election  in  Asia  in  the  last  five  years,  the  Founda- 
tion has  provided  some  assistance  to  Asian  groups  to  promote  the 
conduct  of  free  and  fair  elections  and  improve  the  efficiency  of  elec- 
tion administration.  It  has  also  distributed  more  than  32  million 
books  and  journals  to  more  than  35,000  Asian  institutions,  extend- 
ing our  country's  outreach  to  nearly  every  corner  of  Asia. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  U.S.  Government,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
directly  support  programs  dealing  with  democracy  and  economic  re- 
form, but  because  of  its  distinctive  strengths,  the  Asia  Foundation 
is  uniquely  positioned  to  help  support  the  process  of  democratiza- 
tion and  economic  reform.  In  countries  like  Cambodia,  Mongolia 
and  Nepal,  the  Foundation  is  supporting  the  early  stages  of  transi- 
tion to  more  open  systems:  In  countries  that  remain  largely  author- 
itarian and  where  there  is  some  emerging  openness  and  pluralism 
such  as  in  China  and  Vietnam,  the  Foundation  is  helping  strength- 
en the  rule  of  law,  increase  access  to  justice,  and  assist  the  devel- 
opment of  emerging  non-governmental  organizations  and  the 
media. 

In  China,  the  Foundation  has  helped  China's  national  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  train  hundreds  of  judges  and  environ- 
mental administrators.  At  the  same  time,  the  Foundation  is 
strengthening  the  human  rights  center  it  helped  establish  at  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong.  That  center  will  serve  as  an  important 
resource  after  Hong  Kong  reverts  back  to  Chinese  rule  in  1997. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Foundation  is  helping  to  improve  the  policy 
framework  for  the  development  of  priority  enterprise  by  providing 
institutional  support  for  private  sector  voices  such  as  the  Vietnam- 
ese Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  news  media  and  sev- 
eral academic  institutions. 

And  the  Foundation  has  supported  the  formation  of  a  Northeast 
Asia  and  North  Pacific  environmental  forum  to  link  government 
agencies.  It  would  encourage  more  active,  formal,  and  integrative 
cooperation.  When  you  look  at  all  of  these  programs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  that  the  resources  this  Committee  authorizes  are 
important  both  for  the  successes  which  I  have  outlined  and  for  our 
hopes  for  a  more  democratic,  peaceful  and  prosperous  Pacific  com- 
munity. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moran.  Good. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Quinn  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  again  before  this 
committee  in  support  of  the  Administration's  FY  1995  request 
for  appropriation  of  $16,068  million  for  the  Asia  Foundation. 
The  Department  and  the  Foundation  have  an  excellent  working 
relationship  in  both  Asia  and  in  Washington.   I  can  personally 
attest  to  this  from  my  nearly  three  decades  working  on 
Southeast  Asian  affairs.   Most  recently,  I  worked  with  the 
Foundation's  programs  in  Cambodia.   In  1993,  after  arduous 
diplomacy  involving  many  nations,  the  fragile  outline  of  peace 
in  Cambodia  finally  came  clear.   In  this  process,  the 
Foundation's  support  for  the  emergence  of  democratic 
institutions  and  free  elections  was  an  important  and  welcome 
addition  to  efforts  by  the  U.S.  and  other  members  of  the 
international  community. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foundation's  priorities  for 
fiscal  1995  are  consistent  with  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.   These  include  promotion  of  democratic 
values  by  strengthening  institutions  of  representative 
government,  supporting  efforts  to  shift  from  centrally  planned 
economies  to  free  market  systems,  encouraging  the  development 
of  regional  economic  ties  and  advancing  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  core  issues  important  to  bilateral  and 
regional  relationships. 
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These  are  important  goals  in  an  important  region.   Over  the 
past  forty  years,  Asia  has  witnessed  a" remarkable  growth  of 
democratic  values  and  respect  for  human  rights.   Throughout 
this  period,  the  Asia  Foundation  has  been  encouraging  this 
transformation  through  programs  designed  to  strengthen 
non-governmental  organizations,  parlimentary  institutions, 
independent  judiciaries,  and  the  rule  of  law.   The  Foundation 
is  able  to  operate  effectively  in  circumstances  where  a  U.S. 
government  role  is  not  possible.   Their  programs  seek  to 
support  domestic  trends  toward  democratization  in  a  cooperative 
and  constructive  manner.   The  Foundation  has  built  a  record  of 
accomplishment  and  a  network  of  contacts  which  are  a  major 
asset  and  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  support  programs  in 
societies  still  in  transition  to  democracy.   Their  programs  and 
methods  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  Administration's 
desire  to  encourage  a  Pacific  Community  of  nations  built  in 
part  on  a  shared  commitment  to  democratic  values. 
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Asia  encompasses  the  fastest  growing  and  most  dynamic 
economies  in  the  world.   It  is  the  world's  largest  consumer 
market  and  our  biggest  export  market.   Last  year  our  exports 
were  worth  more  than  $120  billion  and  accounted  for  2.3  million 
American  jobs.   Forty  percent  of  U.S.  trade  is  with  the  region, 
more  than  half  again  as  large  as  with  Western  Europe.   The 
economic  vigor  of  the  United  States  is  increasingly  dependent 
on  global  economic  health  and  development.   President  Clinton 
has  declared  our  domestic  economic  renewal  as  his  highest 
priority.   And  no  region  of  the  world  is  more  crucial  in  this 
regard  than  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
has  been  a  major  foreign  policy  success  story  for  the  United 
States.   The  economic  success  of  many  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
is  attributable  in  part  to  carefully  targetted  U.S.  assistance 
like  that  provided  since  1954  by  the  Asia  Foundation.   I  think 
all  of  us  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  role  the  United  States 
and  the  Asia  Foundation  has  played  in  fostering  this 
transformation. 
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In  light  of  such  progress,  the  Department  believes  that  the 
Asia  Foundation  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  assist  other 
Asian-Pacific  nations  manage  transitions  toward  more  open 
political  and  economic  systems  in  a  way  that  enhances  overall 
U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives,  at  a  very  modest  cost.   Our 
reguest  for  $16,068  million  funds  the  Foundation  below  the  1993 
appropriation  of  $16,693  million,  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
FY  1994  appropriation  of  $16.0  million,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  policy  of  deficit  reduction.   The  FY  1995 
reguest  does  not  represent  a  diminution  or  modification  of  the 
high  regard  the  Department  continues  to  hold  for  the 
Foundation,  but  rather  reflects  a  constrained  budget 
environment . 

Why  does  this  area  of  remarkable  democratic  progress  and 
economic  dynamism  continue  to  need  the  Asia  Foundation's 
programs? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  while  the  outline  I 
sketched  of  Asia's  remarkable  political  and  economic  dynamism 
is  accurate,  that  development  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
region.   This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  democratic 
change.   The  modest  and  extremely  well-managed  programs  of  the 
Asia  Foundation  are  directed  to  those  particular  situations. 
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Mr.  Fuller  will  give  you  a  detailed  presentation  concerning 
the  specifics  of  the  Foundation's  programs.   The  Foundation's 
emphasis  on  human  rights,  open  economic  systems,  free 
elections,  democratic  reform  and  the  rule  of  law  eloquently 
reflects  our  ideals  and  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  resources  that  this 
committee  authorizes  are  important  both  for  the  successes  which 
I  have  outlined  above  and  for  our  hopes  for  a  more  democratic, 
peaceful,  and  prosperous  Pacific  Community.   I  ask  that  you 
give  your  full  support  to  the  important  work  of  the  Asia 
Foundation. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  Sir,  if  you  want  to  say  something,  Mr.  Fuller. 

General  Statement — William  Fuller 

Mr.  Fuller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Quinn  has  com- 
mented on  the  Foundation's  contributions  in  the  region  and  to  our 
country's  national  interests  and  conduct  of  international  affairs.  He 
has  also  described  how  the  Foundation  complements  the  work  of 
the  official  U.S.  community. 

I  will  submit  my  full  statement  for  the  record  and  just  take  a 
couple  of  minutes  here,  if  I  might,  to  summarize  a  couple  of  pro- 
gram developments. 

In  previous  appearances  before  this  Committee,  I  have  described 
Foundation  funded  programs  that  directly  support  the  development 
of  key  democratic  institutions  like  parliaments,  law  and  judicial 
systems,  and  electoral  processes.  This  long-term  work  is  clearly  im- 
portant and  we  certainly  expect  that  to  continue  in  fiscal  year 
1995. 

As  Ken  was  saying,  we  are  involved  in  major  ways  with  15  par- 
liaments, almost  every  judicial  system  in  the  region,  and  we  have 
been  building  local  capacity  for  elections  and  the  safeguarding  of 
elections  in  countries  that  have  held  elections  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 

But,  increasingly — and  this  is  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  today — the  Foundation  is  increasingly  involved  in  pro- 
grams that  are  attempting  to  deal  with  issues  that  affect  the  per- 
formance and  perhaps,  ultimately,  the  permanence  of  these  institu- 
tions. These  are  tough  issues  and  they  include  internal  factors  like 
the  representativeness  of  these  bodies,  their  independence,  their 
accessibility,  the  extent  to  which  their  members  are  accountable  to 
appropriate  oversight  programs  and  to  the  public.  They  also  in- 
clude external  factors  such  as  the  degree  of  civic  participation  and 
sometimes  internal  political  conflict. 

Here  are  some  quick  examples  of  the  Foundation's  programs  in 
these  areas.  To  strengthen  the  accountability  of  the  judicial  system 
in  the  Philippines,  we  have  been  helping  with  the  development  of 
an  organization  called  Court  Watch  which  assesses  judicial  per- 
formance and  then  reports  on  this  performance  to  the  public. 

We  have  made  complementary  grants  to  investigative  judicialists 
helping  to  build  their  capacity  and  to  equip  them  with  the  skills 
to  report  on  judicial  performance.  All  of  this  is  a  way  of  getting  in- 
formation into  the  public  sector. 

In  Thailand,  the  Foundation  is  financing  the  development  of  an 
oversight  organization  called  NP  Watch,  and  a  government  audit 
function  that  is  not  unlike  our  GAO.  These  are  firsts  in  Thailand. 
Similar  projects  are  under  way  in  other  countries  that  are  dealing 
with  this  issue  of  accountability. 

Take  representativeness.  Traditionally,  Asian  parliaments  have 
represented  a  small  elite  segment  of  society.  In  several  countries, 
we  are  supporting  efforts  to  extend  voter  registration,  provide 
training  in  voter  rights  and  responsibilities  and  the  very  difficult 
problem  of  electoral  districting.  In  fact,  this  last  point — electoral 
districting — is  a  topic  of  conversation  between  us  and  the  Japanese 
and  between  us  and  Mongolia. 
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Finally,  the  Foundation  is  supporting  a  wide  range  of  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  Ken  has  referred  to  them.  We  probably  have 
been  involved  with  more  than  800  over  the  last  few  years,  all  of 
them  concerned  with  public  interests  such  as  human  rights, 
consumer  advocacy,  legal  aid,  women's  issues  and  so  on,  in  addition 
to  Foundation  programs  that  support  democratic  governance. 

Mr.  Quinn  also  referred  to  another  area  of  Foundation  program- 
ming, that  is  our  support  to  assist  transitions  from  command  to 
more  open  market  economies  and  trading  systems.  Our  efforts  here 
are  designed  principally  to  strengthen  law  and  dispute  resolution, 
develop  key  institutions  including  capital  markets,  and  train  people 
so  that  they  are  better  able  to  deal  with  economic  policy  issues. 

With  these  objectives  in  view,  we  have  helped  the  development 
of  intellectual  property  rights  laws  in  Thailand  and  China  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  and  are  assisting  several  countries  in 
strengthening  their  commercial  codes  and  dispute  resolution  mech- 
anisms. 

In  Bangladesh,  Thailand,  and  Indonesia,  we  have  funded  the  de- 
velopment of  security  exchanges,  efforts  which  have  led  to  new 
American  investment.  We  are  about  to  assist  the  Vietnamese  in 
their  efforts  to  deregulate  banking  and  to  establish  a  legal  under- 
pinning for  their  capital  markets. 

Turning  to  regional  programs,  the  Foundation  last  year  funded 
the  development  of  a  draft  standard  investment  code  for  the  region 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  members  of  the  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  Council  and  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  APEC  meet- 
ing in  November. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  fiscal  year  1995  program  will 
give  particular  attention  to  first  supporting  countries  that  are  in 
various  stages  of  transition  and  are  beginning  to  open.  That  in- 
cludes Vietnam,  China,  Cambodia,  Mongolia,  Indonesia,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Russian  Pacific.  Second,  we  will  help  sustain  an  increased 
capacity  of  performance  of  democratic  institutions  in  those  coun- 
tries that  have  moved  further  along  the  path  of  transition  such  as 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Bangladesh,  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
Nepal.  Finally,  we  will  strengthen  the  Foundation's  grant-making 
program  in  two  key  substantive  areas:  conflict  management  and 
human  rights. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  the  Foundation  brings, 
I  think,  a  set  of  unusual  strengths  to  its  program  activities.  By  op- 
erating through  an  established  network  of  field  offices  in  Asia,  we 
have  a  good  practical  sense  of  what  works  and  what  doesn't.  Our 
on-the-ground  presence  also  enables  us  to  respond  very  quickly  to 
requests  and  to  manage  funds  with  appropriate  controls. 

With  the  support  of  our  field  infrastructure  already  in  place,  we 
are  in  a  very  good  position  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  funds 
to  assist  the  transitions  that  are  under  way  toward  market  democ- 
racies and  to  help  in  strengthening  American-Asian  relations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions 
now  or  for  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fuller  follows:] 
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Statement  of  William  P.  Fuller 
President,  The  Asm  Foundation 

Before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  Commerce,  Justice, 

State,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 

March  21,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  The  Asia 
Foundation's  FY  1995  budget  request.  I  appreciate  the  support  that  Congress  and  this  subcommittee 
have  given  to  the  Foundation  over  the  years. 

The  Importance  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  time  of  tension  in  the  Middle  East  and  turmoil  in  Russia  and  the  former 
Soviet  Republics,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  relative  calm  and  stability  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  interests  and  future  of  the  United  States  are  closely  linked  to  what  happens 
in  this,  a  region  that  represents  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  one-fifth  of  its  land  mass, 
and  one-quarter  of  the  global  GNP. 

The  Asia-Pacific  economies  are  growing  faster  than  any  other  region  in  the  world.  They  grew  at 
an  average  of  almost  eight  percent  per  year  in  the  1980s  and  are  expected  to  grow  at  more  than  six 
percent  per  year  in  the  1990s.  Ten  years  ago,  Asia  and  the  Pacific  eclipsed  Europe  as  the  largest  and 
fastest  growing  U.S.  trading  partner.  From  1984  to  1991,  U.S.  exports  to  Asia  grew  from  $50  billion 
to  $114  billion.  We  now  sell  more  to  Japan  alone  than  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  combined. 
Economic  prospects  in  the  next  five  years  offer  exciting  new  opportunities  for  American  business  in 
Asia  and  jobs  in  America. 

There  are  important  security  issues  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  even  in  this  post-Cold  War  period. 
Asia  is  home  to  some  of  the  world's  largest  armies,  and  arms  expenditures  in  the  region  have  increased 
dramatically.  Conventional  arms  purchases  in  Southeast  Asia  are  now  the  fastest-growing  in  the  world. 
Several  nations  have,  or  hope  to  have,  nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  The  potential  for  religious,  ethnic, 
or  regional  conflict  that  could  have  a  destabilizing  impact  in  the  region  and  the  world  remains  high. 

As  the  United  States  evaluates  its  role  and  interests  in  the  Asia-Pacific,  a  new  set  of  issues  is  coming 
to  the  fore  in  U.S. -Asian  relations— trade  disputes,  concerns  for  human  rights  and  democracy, 
environmental  issues,  and  ethnic  conflict. 

The  Important  Role  of  Nongovernmental  Organizations  like  The  Asia  Foundation 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  issues  simply  cannot  be  dealt  with  effectively  by  governments  alone. 
Problems  related  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  growing  democratization,  technological  advances,  and 
more  open  economic  systems  are  changing  the  landscape  of  diplomacy.  Relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
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Asian  and  Pacific  countries  have  become  more  complex  as  new  issues  affecting  relations  among  states 
have  emerged. 

For  example,  economic  growth  and  the  increase  in  democracy  and  civic  participation  are  resulting 
in  private  sector  and  non-governmental  organizations  in  Asia  playing  a  stronger  role  in  influencing 
policy  formulation  and  in  the  conduct  of  international  affairs.  Government  to  government  relationships 
need  to  be  complemented  by  private  American  organizations  that  can  cooperate  with  nongovernmental 
organizations  in  Asia. 

Important  leadership  changes  are  occurring  or  will  soon  occur  in  Asia.  China,  Vietnam,  and 
Indonesia  are  prominent  examples.  The  range  of  players  in  Asia  is  greater  today.  The  new  generation 
of  leaders  is  drawn  from  a  more  diverse  spectrum  of  society— business,  nongovernmental  organizations, 
and  academia— not  |ust  a  small  elite  group  with  contacts  in  the  West.  It  is  important  that  America  have 
access  to  this  next  generation  of  Asian  leaders.  The  Asia  Foundation  is  able  to  develop  and  nurture 
relationships  that  governments  cannot.  We  maintain  contact  with  a  broad  range  of  people  from  a  broad 
range  of  backgrounds— today's  leaders,  and  tomorrow's. 

The  changes  that  are  underway  in  Asia  are  going  to  affect  the  way  the  United  States  and  Asian 
nations  deal  with  one  another.  In  its  efforts  to  support  American  interests,  the  U.S.  government  cannot 
deal  effectively  with  all  these  changes  alone.  It  must  count  on  a  stronger,  complementary  role  by 
private  American  organizations.  Non-governmental  organizations  like  The  Asia  Foundation  can  offer 
direct,  complementary  support  in  flexible,  sensitive,  and  timely  ways. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 

Mongolia  was  the  first  communist  country  in  Asia  to  move  toward  democracy  and  a  free-market 
economy.  Since  the  start  of  Mongolia's  reform  process  in  1989,  The  Asia  Foundation  has  been  assisting 
the  country  in  managing  its  rapid  political  transition.  At  the  request  of  the  Mongolian  government,  the 
Foundation  has  been  cooperating  in  a  broad  program  that  includes  political,  constitutional  and  legal 
reform  as  well  as  parliamentary  development.  From  its  first  small  grant  in  1990,  consisting  of  a  special 
book  collection  to  the  Office  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  level  of  Foundation  programming  in  Mongolia 
has  grown  steadily  to  the  point  that  in  early  November  1993,  after  more  than  three  years  of  operating 
an  off-shore  program,  the  Foundation  opened  an  office  in  Mongolia  and  sent  its  first  resident 
Representative  to  Ulaanbaatar. 

In  China  we  have  been  been  supporting  efforts  to  strengthen  the  rule  of  law,  particularly  the 
protection  of  rights.  This  is  a  sensitive  area,  but  we  have  been  able  to  support  programs  to  help 
strengthen  environmental  law,  train  judges,  assist  the  national  lawyers  association  as  it  becomes  more 
independent,  and  support  the  law  departments  of  several  of  China's  leading  universities.  Just  this  month 
China  participated  in  a  Foundation-sponsored  regional  forum  on  human  rights  that  was  held  in  the 
Philippines. 

In  Indonesia  we  were  able  to  respond  quickly  to  a  request  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  assist  in  the  delicate  task  of  strengthening  the  role  of  the  Parliament  vis-a-vis  the 
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executive  branch.  Working  in  cooperation  with  the  legislature  and  the  University  of  Indonesia,  we  were 
able  to  establish  the  first  legislative  research  service  the  parliament  has  ever  had. 

In  Thailand,  the  Foundation  recently  sponsored  a  widely  publicized  survey  and  follow-up  seminar 
on  corruption  and  democracy.  This  ground-breaking  work  has  spawned  a  series  of  articles,  books,  and 
television  discussions  that  are  helping  to  shape  popular  attitudes  about  the  role  of  civil  servants  in  Thai 
society.  Women's  issues  are  also  addressed  through  the  Thai  program  in  its  work  with  the  Gender 
Development  Research  Institute  and  a  project  known  as  "Gender  Watch,"  designed  to  monitor  the 
national  assembly's  policies  affecting  women. 

The  Strengths  of  The  Asia  Foundation 

I  cite  these  examples,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  they  illustrate  the  sensitivities  that  this  type  of  work 
could  pose  for  direct  U.S.  government  involvement.  They  illustrate  as  well  that  The  Asia  Foundation 
plays  an  important  role  in  support  of  American  interests,  as  well  as  Asian  interests,  by  assisting  specific 
programs  in  democratization  and  human  rights,  open  market  economies,  and  improved  U.S. -Asian 
relations. 

You  might  say  that  The  Asia  Foundation  is  one  of  the  public  faces  of  U.S.  foreign  relations.  We 
do  not  conduct  foreign  policy,  but  we  help  prepare  the  ground.  Our  unique  characteristics  make  us 
particularly  well-positioned  to  complement  official  U.S.  assistance. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foundation  maintains  contact  with  a  broad  range  of  organizations 
and  groups  through  its  programs  in  31  countries.  We  have  assisted  more  than  800  Asian  and  Pacific 
Island  NGOs  with  grants  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  Foundation's  40-year  commitment  in  Asia  makes  it  sensitive  to  the  nature  and  pace  of  change 
in  the  region  and  gives  it  access  to  the  widest  possible  spectrum  of  Asian  societies.  Many  of  Asia's  new 
leaders  are  former  grantees  of  the  Foundation.  We  can  count  on  our  list  of  former  grantees  in  Asia  two 
current  prime  ministers  and  numerous  cabinet  ministers,  speakers  of  parliaments,  Chief  Justices, 
university  presidents,  and  heads  of  leading  NGOs.  The  Asia  Foundation  is  trusted  and  has  excellent 
access  to  Asia's  emerging  leaders. 

The  Foundation  reaches  about  8,500  institutions  each  year  with  our  books  distribution  program. 
Since  1954,  we  have  distributed  more  than  32  million  American  books  and  journals  to  35,000  Asian 
institutions,  extending  American  outreach  to  nearly  every  corner  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

The  Foundation  has  provided  substantial  assistance  to  parliaments  in  fifteen  Asian  and  Pacific 
countries  and  is  involved  in  efforts  to  strengthen  almost  every  judicial  system  in  the  region.  It  is  a 
major  source  of  direct  program  assistance  aimed  at  strengthening  parliamentary  and  judicial 
accountability  in  many  Asian  countries  in  the  process  of  democratization.  The  Foundation  has  helped 
establish  six  judicial  training  institutes  in  Asia  and  has  funded  judicial  training  programs  in  a  number 
of  countries  beyond  that. 
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In  every  major  election  in  Asia  in  the  past  five  years,  the  Foundation  has  provided  assistance  to 
Asian  groups  to  help  promote  and  safeguard  the  conduct  of  free  and  fair  elections  and  improve  the 
efficiency  of  election  administration.  It  is  also  engaged  with  a  range  of  human  rights  organizations 
throughout  the  region. 

The  Foundation's  14  field  offices  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  give  it  a  physical  presence  that  is  crucial 
in  forming  partnerships  with  Asian  institutions  and  permits  extensive  contacts  with  Asian  leaders  and 
groups.  This  on-the-ground  presence  enables  it  to  identify  and  work  closely  with  new  groups,  monitor 
the  progress  of  grants,  and  provide  in-depth  appraisals  specific  to  in-country  conditions  that  affect  the 
Foundation's  work.  The  Foundation's  physical  presence  also  allows  it  to  provide  improved  oversight 
and  more  effective  management  and  control  of  funds. 

Over  the  years,  the  Foundation  has  built  up  networks  of  Asian  expertise,  and  it  draws  extensively 
on  this  experience  in  ways  that  benefit  the  region  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Mongolia,  for  example,  Foundation  grants  to  the  parliament  for  study  tours  abroad  have  helped 
expose  members  to  a  wide  range  of  parliamentary  structures  and  practices  in  other  Asian  countries. 
Foundation  support  has  also  enabled  the  Mongolian  Chief  Justice  to  participate  in  meetings  and  interact 
with  counterparts  from  other  Supreme  Courts  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  Foundation  is  also  assisting  Asian  NGOs  to  expand  their  networks  through  multi-country 
programs  and  intra-Asian  training  and  study  tours.  An  election  group  which  the  Foundation  helped 
develop  in  the  Philippines,  for  example,  assisted  the  Nepalis  in  their  recent  elections. 

Asian  experiences  are  increasingly  useful  to  other  regions  of  the  world  as  well.  For  example,  more 
and  more  non-Asians  are  asking  the  Foundation  to  arrange  study  visits  to  Asian  organizations.  Programs 
of  the  Foundation's  Center  for  Asian  Pacific  Affairs  (CAPA)  now  include  participants  from  other 
regions— including  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent  States— as  a  means  of  improving  the  flow 
of  ideas  among  groups  and  individuals  grappling  with  common  issues  of  political  and  economic 
development.  A  new  CAPA  project  examining  the  pace  and  sequence  of  economic  reform  in  China  and 
emerging  Asian  market  economies  will  draw  on  the  experiences  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  will  emphasize  lessons  from  the  Asian  experience  that  might  be  useful  to  European 
economies  in  transition. 

Because  of  the  Foundation's  non-governmental  status,  both  Asian  and  American  groups  see  it  as 
a  natural  go-between.  Asians  as  well  as  Americans  recognize  and  appreciate  the  role  that  the  Foundation 
can  play  as  a  means  of  communication— for  closer  relations,  new  directions  in  policy,  or  new 
initiatives— between  the  U.S.  and  a  host  government,  between  the  U.S.  government  and  the  local  private 
sector,  and  even  between  groups  within  a  country.  This  honest  broker  aspect  of  the  Foundation's 
presence  in  Asia  has  been  a  strength  throughout  the  Foundation's  history. 

The  Foundation  also  serves  as  an  American  advance  team— building  bridges  with  countries  that  have 
been  closed  to  the  United  States.  The  Foundation's  programs  with  the  Vietnamese  began  several  years 
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ago,  and  our  involvement  with  Mongolia  began  in  1989,  well  ahead  of  the  establishment  of  an  AID 
program. 

In  a  public  diplomacy  role  the  Foundation  sometimes  serves  as  a  go-between,  or  bridge,  between 
Asian  countries  and  the  U.S.  The  off-the-record,  bilateral  meetings  that  the  Foundation 
supports— bringing  together  government,  academics,  and  business  leaders  from  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific—  have  served  this  purpose  well. 

Just  next  week,  for  example,  the  Foundation  will  co-sponsor  a  bilateral  conference  on  U.S. -China 
relations  with  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Beijing.  This  conference  will  examine 
a  wide  range  of  issues  important  to  the  bilateral  relationship  including  economic  relations,  security,  and 
domestic  issues  that  affect  the  foreign  policies  of  the  two  countries,  including  the  issue  of  human  rights. 

The  consultative  relationship  the  Foundation  has  with  the  U.S.  government  enables  new  leaders  and 
members  of  the  official  policy  community  —  both  in  Washington  and  in  Asia  —  to  gain  a  stronger  sense 
of  emerging  issues  in  U.S. -Asian  relations.  It  also  ensures  that  the  Foundation's  programs  remain 
sensitive  to  U.S.  policy  concerns  and  enables  both  sides  to  avoid  redundancy  and  unnecessary  overlap. 
This  increases  the  Foundation's  cost-effective  value.  In  a  more  formal  way,  the  Foundation's  Center 
for  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  conducts  dialogues  between  American  and  Asian  policy  makers  and 
publishes  forward-looking  commentary  on  issues  of  concern  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Importance  of  Democracy  in  Asia 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  growing  movement  in  Asia  toward  more  democratic  systems  and  increased 
pluralism.  In  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  democratic  systems  begin  to  emerge  in  significant  ways 
in  Nepal  and  Mongolia,  and  grow  in  strength  in  the  Philippines,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  Bangladesh,  South 
Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

These  events  are  gratifying.  But  the  region  faces  enormous  challenges  in  sustaining  and  developing 
democratic  systems.  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  must  deal  with  extraordinarily  complex  issues  —  weak 
democratic  institutions,  rising  ethnic  tensions,  economic  dislocation,  new  forms  of  nationalism,  strains 
in  civil-military  relations,  and  societies  characterized  by  traditions  of  centralized  authority,  personal 
rather  than  institutional  loyalties,  and  different  concepts  of  individual  rights. 

At  the  same  time,  newly-elected  leaders  face  immediate  pressures  to  broaden  the  scope  and  mandate 
of  democratic  leadership,  to  curb  vote-buying  and  the  growth  of  "money  politics,"  and  to  ensure 
continued  economic  growth  and  improved  quality  of  life  for  their  constituents.  They  are  in  a  race 
against  time  to  strengthen  their  abilities  to  make  and  implement  public  policy,  to  put  systems  of  political 
accountability  into  place,  and  to  ensure  that  democratic  systems  provide  for  stability  and  economic 
growth  which  the  public  demands. 

Even  Asia's  former  and  remaining  Leninist  states  are  showing  signs  of  greater  pluralism  and 
increased  economic  openness.  Cambodia  held  its  first  election  in  three  decades  which  may  enable  the 
country  to  go  forward  with  reconstruction,  the  pursuit  of  a  market  economy,  and  improved  relations 
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with  its  neighbors.  Vietnam  and  Laos  are  moving  toward  economic  liberalization  and  have  applied  for 
membership  in  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).  Even  the  Russian  Far  East  is 
attempting  to  build  new  relations  within  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

This  movement  toward  greater  democratization  is  important  for  the  long-term  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

Democratization  in  Asia  not  only  supports  and  reaffirms  America's  ideals,  but  also,  increasingly, 
those  of  Asians  and  Pacific  Islanders.  Democracies  are  less  likely  to  go  to  war  with  one  another;  they 
don't  create  refugee  crises;  they  cooperate  more  effectively  in  dealing  with  regional  and  global  issues. 
Democracies  share  a  common  framework  and  a  common  language  for  handling  bilateral  and  multilateral 
concerns  before  they  escalate  to  dangerous  levels. 

In  the  long  term,  democracy  will  also  be  important  in  helping  Asian  countries  address  problems  of 
domestic  instability  resulting  from  ethnic  and  religious  conflict.  Through  a  variety  of  inclusive  systems 
and  institutional  arrangements— law,  dispute  resolution  mechanisms,  decentralization  to  increase 
government  responsiveness  to  local  concerns,  electoral  policies  and  parliamentary  innovations  designed 
to  broaden  representation— democracies  can  offer  access,  voice,  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  minority 
communities  that  will  contribute  to  the  cohesion  and  stability  of  Asian  states.  This  could  help  prevent 
the  spread  of  conflicts  to  other  countries  and  regions  and  could  be  very  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  stable  regional  order  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Supporting  democratic  movements  in  Asia  in 
constructive  and  sensitive  ways  is  one  way  to  safeguard  America's  interests  at  a  relatively  low  cost. 

Finally,  the  extension  and  encouragement  of  democracy  in  Asia  is  important  to  American  interests 
because  it  is  in  step  with  the  ideals,  values,  and  priorities  of  the  American  people.  Americans 
increasingly  understand  that  the  future  well-being  of  our  country  cannot  be  guaranteed  or  advanced  in 
total  isolation  from  events  outside  our  borders.  Our  internal  strength  and  our  place  in  the  world  affect 
and  reinforce  one  another,  especially  in  a  world  of  economic  interdependence  and  global 
communications.  Democracy  provides  a  compelling  rationale  for  the  continued  support  of  the  American 
people  for  continued  engagement  with  the  outside  world. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  the  United  States  can  be  helpful  to  the  people  of  Asia  who  are 
working  to  strengthen  democratic  pluralism,  open  up  economic  opportunities,  and  enhance  regional 
cooperation. 

Let  me  outline  some  of  the  things  that  The  Asia  Foundation  is  doing  in  these  areas. 

Supporting  Democratic  Processes 

As  this  subcommittee  is  well  aware,  the  Foundation's  goals  are  to  support  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  encourage  open  market  economies,  and  improve 
U.S. -Asian  relations,  all  in  America's— and,  we  believe,  Asia's— long-term  interest.  Operating  through 
our  established  network  of  Asian  field  offices,  we  make  grants  to  train  emerging  leaders,  strengthen 
institutions,  and  help  policy  formulation.     We  help  develop  formal  democratic  institutions  such  as 
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parliaments,  judicial  systems,  and  election  organizations;  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  make  grants  to  help 
strengthen  citizen's  groups,  such  as  human  rights,  women's,  and  environmental  organizations  to  help 
ensure  that  opportunities  for  democratic  participation  exist  for  as  many  Asian  citizens  as  possible. 

The  Asia  Foundation  is  currently  assisting  the  development  of  the  majority  of  legislatures  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  In  consultation  with  grantees,  the  Foundation  has  developed  long-term  programs  which 
help  strengthen  the  power,  performance,  and  accountability  of  parliaments.  Foundation-supported 
programs  provide  expertise  to  help  plan  parliamentary  operations,  train  staff,  strengthen  committee 
operations,  develop  research  and  information  services,  and  promote  broader  citizen  involvement  and 
understanding  of  legislative  processes  through  publications,  public  hearings,  and  information  from  public 
watchdog  groups. 

In  Mongolia,  for  example,  the  Foundation  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  new  Mongolian 
constitution  that  laid  the  groundwork  for  democratic  governance  in  that  former  Leninist  state.  The 
Foundation  has  also  provided  extensive  assistance  to  the  Mongolian  parliament,  such  as  educating 
members  in  a  wide  range  of  parliamentary  structures  and  practices  in  other  Asian  countries  and  assisting 
in  the  development  of  parliamentary  information  services  and  legislative  procedures. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  Foundation  is  funding  a  project  to  monitor  the  voting  records  of  members  of 
the  Philippine  Congress.  We  are  also  providing  support  for  the  Congressional  Research  and  Training 
Service  (CRTS)  to  help  that  organization  become  a  non-partisan  research  and  training  service  with  a 
greater  expertise  in  important  policy  areas  such  as  social  justice  and  human  rights,  the  economy,  the 
environment  and  natural  resources,  and  women's  issues. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Foundation  helped  fund  the  first  legislative  research  staff  that  the 
Indonesian  parliament  has  ever  had.  In  Thailand,  we  are  encouraging  legislative  accountability  through 
an  MP  Watch  program  that  includes  public  monitoring  of  legislative  voting  records. 

Turning  to  the  law,  the  Foundation  helped  establish  a  new  Pacific  Institute  of  Judicial  Administration 
to  assist  court  management  and  judicial  training  in  countries  throughout  the  Pacific.  In  Mongolia,  the 
Foundation  provided  opportunities  for  Mongolian  officials  to  undertake  a  comparative  study  of  the 
structures  and  operations  of  legal  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  South  Korea.  Recommendations 
from  this  study  tour  were  utilized  in  the  development  of  Mongolia's  new  laws  on  court  procedures  and 
judicial  administration.  The  Foundation  also  supported  a  series  of  training  seminars  around  the  country 
through  which  all  of  Mongolia's  judges  and  many  of  its  government  officials  have  been  introduced  to 
the  provisions  of  new  laws  governing  the  operations  of  the  courts  in  a  democratic  society. 

To  complement  its  longstanding  contributions  to  formal  judicial  institutions,  the  Foundation  also 
supports  alternative  forms  of  dispute  resolution,  which  is  essential  at  a  time  when  formal  judicial 
systems  are  still  developing.  For  example,  in  Sri  Lanka,  Bangladesh,  and  the  Philippines,  the 
Foundation  has  assisted  community-based  mediation  organizations  to  provide  access  to  justice  for  large 
numbers  of  citizens  who  would  not  otherwise  be  reached  by  the  formal  legal  system.  In  turn,  this  is 
helping  to  alleviate  case  backlogs  in  the  formal  court  system. 
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The  Foundation  has  also  stepped  up  efforts  to  increase  citizen  awareness  of  laws  and  rights  in  a 
number  of  Asian  countries,  including  large-scale  popular  outreach  programs  on  new  environmental  laws 
and  rights  in  China  and  Laos. 

In  all  of  its  work,  the  Foundation  builds  upon  a  mix  of  programs  designed  to  improve  the  capacities 
of  legislative  and  judicial  branches,  and  to  enable  citizens  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  democratic 
process.  In  the  past  year,  the  Foundation  provided  support  to  dozens  of  NGOs,  including  human  rights 
and  legal  aid  organizations  as  well  as  environmental,  consumer,  and  women's  groups,  all  with  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  pluralism  and  civic  participation. 

Promoting  Market  Economies 

The  economic  reforms  underway  in  countries  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  region  are  firmly  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  Asia  and  worthy  of  our  encouragement  and  support.  From  India  to 
Korea,  from  China  and  Vietnam  to  Indonesia,  economic  reform  initiatives  are  resulting  in  rapid 
economic  growth,  more  widespread  prosperity,  and  increased  opportunities  for  the  private  sector. 

Foundation  support  in  this  area  is  aimed  at  strengthening  economic  liberalization  programs  and 
increasing  access  to  economic  opportunity. 

For  example,  over  the  past  year  the  Foundation's  program  in  Thailand  began  to  play  a  role  as  a 
catalyst  in  what  is  fast  becoming  an  integrated  "economic  region"  comprising  Laos,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  parts  of  southern  China.  Responding  to  the  challenges  of  an  emerging  growth  area,  the 
Foundation  has  provided  support  for  regional  initiatives  designed  to  help  in  the  peaceful  social  and 
economic  transformation  now  taking  place. 

In  China,  through  its  work  with  the  State  Commission  for  Restructuring  the  Economic  System  and 
related  government  policy  agencies,  the  Foundation  is  supporting  efforts  to  advance  the  process  of 
market  reform  and  the  rule  of  law.  The  Foundation  is  providing  support  for  study  tours,  research 
projects,  conferences,  and  consultants  to  assist  the  drafting  of  new  laws  and  policies,  including 
environmental  law,  intellectual  property  rights,  and  other  fields  of  commercial  law  development,  as  well 
as  a  range  of  macroeconomic  policy  reforms. 

The  Foundation's  Center  for  Asian  Pacific  Affairs  (CAPA)  is  embarking  on  a  major  project  called 
Economies  in  Transition  that  will  intitiate  a  major  research  and  policy  dialogue  in  many  Asian  countries 
regarding  economic  reform. 

Promoting  Regional  Cooperation  and  U.S. -Asian  Relations 

The  Asia  Foundation's  programs  to  support  regional  cooperation  and  U.S. -Asian  relations  are 
directly  linked  to  some  of  the  most  compelling  challenges  facing  America  and  Asia  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond.  With  the  breakdown  of  the  bipolar  framework  of  the  Cold  War,  new  mechanisms  and 
frameworks  for  resolution  of  regional  problems  will  have  to  be  established  and  strengthened.  New 
frameworks  must  be  developed  not  only  for  security  and  economic  issues,  but  also  for  a  host  of  new 
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issues  that  will  require  innovative  approaches  and  multilateral  cooperation,  including  population,  human 
rights,  refugees  and  labor  migration,  cultural  and  religious  diversity,  and  the  environment.  These  issues 
call  for  constructive,  consistent  American  engagement  and  a  willingness  to  work  with  regional  partners 
in  setting  priorities  and  resolving  existing  and  potential  conflicts. 

Private  initiatives,  such  as  those  supported  by  the  Foundation,  provide  an  important  complement  to 
official  initiatives.  For  example,  within  the  framework  of  the  intergovernmental  Asian-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation  forum  (APEC),  private  organizations  such  as  the  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Council 
(PECC)  complement  official  interest  in  improving  economic  cooperation  and  help  promote  economic 
links  in  the  region.  In  this  way,  private  organizations  can  build  on  government  efforts  and,  through 
people-to-people  contacts  in  various  fields,  further  interests  in  sensitive  areas  such  as  security  and  trade 
by  providing  additional  depth  and  breadth  to  our  bilateral  and  multilateral  relationships  in  Asia. 

Many  problems  —  trade  disputes,  environmental  degradation,  and  migration  of  labor  and  refugees 
—  facing  the  Asia-Pacific  region  clearly  cannot  be  solved  by  a  single  country  acting  alone.  They 
require  a  concerted  effort  to  find  solutions  that  cut  across  borders.  Through  its  network  of  14  field 
offices  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  The  Asia  Foundation  is  able  to  bring  together  individuals  from  different 
countries  to  share  experiences  and  expertise  on  a  variety  of  regional  issues. 

For  example,  the  Foundation  and  the  Thailand  Institute  for  Public  and  International  Affairs  are 
working  together  to  develop  and  establish  an  Asian  Law  Center  to  help  the  countries  of  mainland 
Southeast  Asia  meet  their  legal  training  needs  as  they  move  toward  increased  interaction  with  the  West. 
We  hope  that  the  Asian  Law  Center  will  become  a  regional  resource  for  training,  networking,  and 
information  serving  the  legal  development  needs  of  the  rapidly  changing  Mekong  basin  region.  The 
Center  will  place  a  strong  emphasis  on  partnership  and  collaboration. 

The  Foundation  has  also  provided  support  for  the  launching  of  the  Northeast  Asia  Environmental 
Forum,  a  newly  formed  association  of  public  and  private  environmental  specialists  from  China,  Japan, 
Korea,  Mongolia,  Russia,  and  Alaska.  In  a  meeting  of  the  forum  scheduled  for  next  summer, 
discussions  will  focus  on  the  transborder  impact  of  economic  activity,  among  other  topics. 

NGOs  from  Southeast  Asia  have  also  been  given  Foundation  support  to  discuss  regional 
environmental  concerns. 

The  Foundation's  Center  for  Asian  Pacific  Affairs  (CAPA)  promotes  dialogue  between  Asians  and 
Americans.  CAPA's  programs  and  conferences  have  included  a  meeting  to  examine  the  challenges  to 
newly  democratizing  societies  in  Asia,  a  conference  for  emerging  young  leaders,  and  a  panel  of 
distinguished  Americans  and  Asians  who  rigorously  examined  American  interests  in  Asia  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era. 

The  Future 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  extraordinary  opportunities  for  The  Asia  Foundation  today  that  simply 
didn't  exist  a  few  years  ago.   There  is  much  more  that  we  could  do  if  we  had  the  resources. 
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For  example,  we  now  have  growing  programs  in  countries  that  were,  for  various  reasons,  less 
accessible  just  a  few  years  ago,  including,  China,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  There  are  many  new 
program  opportunities  in  these  countries.  We  have  also  been  approached  by  groups  in  Central  Asia  and 
the  Russian  Pacific. 

With  increased  pluralism  in  countries  like  Indonesia  and  Sri  Lanka,  requests  for  Foundation  support 
has  grown  rapidly. 

In  those  countries  that  have  embarked  on  the  path  to  democratic  governance,  such  as  Mongolia  and 
Nepal,  the  issue  is  no  longer  encouraging  democratic  development,  but  to  make  democratic  processes 
work.  As  a  consequence,  the  demands  for  Foundation  assistance  have  risen  sharply,  and  far  exceed  our 
resources.  There  is  urgency  in  supporting  these  democratic  transitions,  because  progress  must  be 
demonstrated  relatively  quickly  if  public  support  for  them  is  to  continue.  And  the  Foundation  is  clearly 
an  effective  and  low  cost  way  for  America  to  provide  demonstrable  support  to  these  transitions. 

The  Asia  Foundation  also  has  an  important  role  to  play  role  in  assisting  in  the  transition  in  areas 
such  as  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  the  South  Pacific  where  the  USAID  presence  is  shrinking. 

And  finally,  the  Foundation  is  developing  programs  in  important  new  fields  such  as  women  in 
politics,  conflict  resolution,  the  environment,  and  Asian  philanthropy. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  opportunities  are  there. 

Last  year  our  appropriation  was  cut  from  $16,693  million  to  $16  million.  In  order  to  meet  these 
new  funding  levels,  we  have  had  to  eliminate  some  positions,  close  an  office,  and  downsize  our  program 
in  selected  countries.  Reduced  funding  also  affects  our  ability  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the  new 
opportunities  that  I  have  mentioned. 

While  we  are  essentially  level  funded  this  year,  we  are  actually  losing  ground  because  of  inflation 
and  the  rising  cost  of  doing  business  in  Asia.  Inflation  in  much  of  Asia  continues  to  outpace  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  Asian  countries,  costs  are  as  high  or  higher  than  in  the 
United  States. 

In  keeping  with  the  need  to  control  the  deficit,  we  are  requesting  the  administration's  figure  of 
$16,068  million.  I  just  want  to  point  out  that  the  opportunities  are  there.  The  Asia  Foundation  is 
positioned.    We  could  do  more  if  additional  funds  were  available. 

Conclusion 

As  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  said  recently,  "No  area  of  the  world  will  be  more  important  for 
American  interests  than  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  This  region  contains  the  world's  most  dynamic 
economies,  and  it  is  the  most  lucrative  terrain  for  American  exports  and  jobs.  It  is  thus  crucial  to  the 
President's  domestic  agenda.  We  have  vital  security  stakes  in  an  area  where  we  have  fought  three  wars 
in  the  past  haJf-century  and  where  major  powers  intersect.   And  we  seek  to  promote  our  values  in  the 
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world's  most  populous  region,  where  democracy  is  on  the  move,  yet  repressive  regimes  remain." 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  40  years  of  experience,  a  demonstrated  track  record,  and  an  established 
network  of  field  offices  and  programs  in  31  countries,  The  Asia  Foundation  is  a  uniquely-positioned, 
cost-effective  complement  to  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 

As  a  private  organization,  the  Foundation  can  play  an  important  role  in  public  diplomacy  and  foreign 
relations.  Over  the  years,  the  Foundation  has  developed  broad  networks  of  Asian  expertise,  and  we  are 
able  to  draw  on  it  extensively  in  our  programming.  The  Foundation's  long-term  commitment  to  the 
region  allows  us  to  program  in  areas  that  might  be  too  sensitive  for  other  American  organizations, 
governmental  or  private. 

The  Asia  Foundation  represents  a  solid  bridge  between  U.S.  and  Asian  institutions.  It  is  accepted 
and  trusted,  with  access  to  newly-emerging  groups  and  leaders  across  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  opportunities  are  there  for  the  Foundation  to  expand  its  programming  and  provide  more 
assistance  for  democratic  development,  economic  reform,  and  improved  U.S. -Asian  relations. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
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EFFECT  OF  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you.  I  will  just  ask  you  a  few  questions.  I 
don't  know  that  we  need  to  get  into  the  budget  much.  I  will  ask 
one  budget  related  question,  though.  You  were  cut  by  $693,000  last 
year? 

Mr.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  impact  did  that  have? 

Mr.  Fuller.  We  were  dropped  from  $16,693  to  $16  million.  We 
then  added  to  that  an  estimate  what  we  lost  due  to  inflation  and, 
as  you  know,  inflation  in  Asia  is  exceeding  inflation  rates  in  the 
United  States.  To  adjust,  we  did  a  number  of  things.  We,  first  of 
all,  closed  a  field  office  and  a  field  program.  Second,  we  reduced 
American  staff  in  two  of  our  overseas  offices — in  Thailand  and  in 
Indonesia.  We  laid  off  nine  people  in  San  Francisco  and  we  then 
cut  back  program  expenditures  in  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  and 
Indonesia. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  tried  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  keep 
our  administrative  costs  to  a  reasonable  percentage  of  our  overall 
disbursements.  Hence,  if  programs  are  cut,  there  are  staff  cuts  that 
are  implied  as  well. 

Any  further  cut  would  clearly  erode  our  field  infrastructure  and 
our  field  programs  at  a  time  when  I  think  there  are  some  terrific 
opportunities  in  new  areas  like  Vietnam  and  China.  That  is  how 
we  did  it  this  last  year. 

ASIAN  AMERICANS 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  I  would  hope  that  you  would  maintain  the 
same  level,  but  we  are  all  going  to  know  what  the  Committee  can 
provide  after  we  see  all  the  requests  and,  of  course,  the  602(b)  allo- 
cation which,  of  course,  will  affect  you. 

In  Northern  Virginia,  we  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  refugees, 
immigrants  from  the  nations  that  you  are  dealing  with.  Many  of 
them  have  a  fairly  high  level  of  sophistication  and  certainly  a  very 
strong  knowledge  of  cultural,  economic,  and  political  issues  within 
their  nations  of  origin.  What  are  we  doing  to  involve  them  in  the 
future  economic  opportunities  vis-a-vis  the  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  countries  like  Vietnam  particularly  that  we  are  just 
opening  up? 

I  know  within  my  own  district,  I  have  got  Cambodians  and  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  and  Thai  and  virtually  every  country  rep- 
resented. These  people  are  fairly  well  experienced  in  business. 

How  do  we  take  advantage  of  that  resource  within  this  country? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  This  is  a  broader  question  than  just  about  The  Asia 
Foundation.  Let  me  mention  just  a  couple  of  practical  examples  of 
that.  We  were  faced  with  that  issue  in  Cambodia  with  the  peace 
agreement  which  was  signed  in  October  of  1991:  I  was  involved  in 
the  negotiations  and  I  was  the  person  in  the  Department  who 
oversaw  all  of  the  implementation  of  that  agreement.  We  had  two 
aspects  where  we  saw  a  real  role  for  ethnic  Cambodian-Americans 
who  are  American  citizens  or  perhaps  ethnic  Cambodians  who  are 
still  Cambodian  citizens,  but  living  here,  during  the  run-up  to  the 
elections.  In  terms  of  human  rights  and  education  for  democracy 
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and  about  how  elections  work,  there  was  some  real  practical  exper- 
tise that  could  be  drawn  upon  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  ethnic  Cambodian-run  U.S.  NGOs  which  received 
grants  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  that  were 
worked  out  between  AID  and  our  Bureau  at  the  Department,  to 
put  these  NGOs  on  the  ground  by  carrying  out  training  programs; 
bringing  new  political  party  cadre  out  of  Cambodia  for  some  train- 
ing in  Thailand,  doing  other  training  on  the  ground  inside  Cam- 
bodia, and  reaching  out  to  voters. 

We  also  had  ethnic  Cambodians  working  through  the  Voice  of 
America  so  they  could  get  messages  on  the  election  to  Cambodians 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Following  the  successful  election, 
we  turned  to — these  are  still  pretty  small  scale  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars— other  AID  programs  where  we  funded  ethnic  Cambodian  en- 
trepreneurs and  people  who  had  some  business  experience  who 
could  go  back,  spend  a  limited  period  of  time  working  in  Cambodia 
with  business  people  there,  trying  to  help  them  set  up  businesses, 
and  get  commerce  moving.  Our  hope  was  that  some  of  them  would 
also  see  some  business  opportunities  involved  as  well. 

I  don't  have  all  the  details  of  that.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
that  provided  to  you. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  would  be  very  interested. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Future  Economic  Opportunities  For  Asian  Americans 

Asian-Americans  have  taken  and  are  expected  to  take  a  key  role  in  trade  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  newly-opened  markets  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  the  case  of  Cambodia,  our  bilateral  commercial  ties  are  just  beginning  to  de- 
velop. However,  as  the  country  continues  to  rebuild  its  economic  infrastructure  we 
expect  that  Cambodian-Americans  will  be  significant  participants  in  the  commercial 
life  of  the  country.  Equally  important,  though,  is  the  current  involvement  of  Cam- 
bodian-Americans in  projects  aimed  at  strengthening  democratic  institutions  in 
Cambodia  and  rebuilding  the  country's  shattered  human  capital  resources. 

With  regard  to  Vietnam,  we  are  taking  steps  to  ensure  the  fullest  possible  con- 
sular protection  for  ethnic  Vietnamese  U.S.  citizens  who  return  to  Vietnam  for  visits 
or  to  engage  in  private  commercial  transactions  or  academic  exchange  programs.  We 
will  be  pursuing  the  question  of  notification  and  access  to  incarcerated  naturalized 
Vietnamese-Americans  in  our  talks  with  the  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Quinn.  But  our  instincts  on  that  were  just  like  yours,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Moran.  Good  for  you. 

Mr.  Quinn.  And  it  was  very  good,  and  the  Cambodians  I  have 
talked  to  who  have  come  back  from  it  have  been  very  positive.  One 
problem  you  run  into  with  such  people  however  are  their  expenses 
in  America.  They  need  you  to  support  them  with  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  need  to  keep  meeting  their  mortgage  payment  or 
their  children's  college  bills  or  whatever,  that  is  tricky.  Because  if 
you  pay  them  an  American  salary,  your  resources  won't  go  as  far 
as  hiring  Cambodian  citizens  to  do  the  job. 

I  was  at  Ambassador-designate  Charlie  Twining's  house  with 
some  young  women  in  December  who  were  there  for  a  reception. 
They  were  ethnic  Cambodians  who  had  volunteered  from  a  U.S. 
college  campus.  They  were  back  teaching  English  and  working  in 
the  schools.  You  could  see  from  their  enthusiasm  what  a  marvelous 
experience  it  was  for  them.  We  probably  don't  do  all  that  we  wish 
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we  could  do,  but  I  think  it  has  been  more  than  we  have  done  in 
many  instances  before. 

I  think  it  will  be  much  tougher  to  do  in  Vietnam — it  is  a  very 
different  environment,  different  politics — but  we  are  doing  what  we 
can  there  to  make  sure  that  private  citizens,  American  ethnic  Viet- 
namese, who  go  back  will  have  the  full  protection  that  should  be 
accorded  to  any  American  citizen  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Moran.  Good  for  you.  Well,  I  would  be  interested  in  explor- 
ing that  with  you  further.  We  don't  need  to  take  up  so  much  time 
here,  how  do  you  find  the  people  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Okay.  We  will  do  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Finding  Asian  Americans  to  Participate  in  Trade  and  Development  Acttvities 

Cambodian-American  human  rights  activist  Kassie  Neou  has  set  up  Phnom  Penh 
offices  for  his  Cambodian  Institute  of  Human  Rights,  and  is  carrying  out  active 
human  rights  training  programs,  which  USAID  supports  through  the  Asia  Founda- 
tion. His  efforts  in  this  area  build  on  earlier  human  rights  education  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  UN  Transitional  Authority  for  Cambodia  (UNTAC). 

USAID  funds  the  $15  million  PACT  Cambodia  Community  Outreach  Project, 
which  has  as  one  of  its  key  objectives  the  implementation  of  community-based  devel- 
opment programs  in  Cambodia,  largely  through  Cambodian-American  private  vol- 
untary organizations  (PVOs).  The  Cambodian  Humanitarian  Foundation  of  Powell, 
Ohio  runs  health  education  and  livestock  bank  programs.  The  United  Cambodian 
Community  of  Long  Beach,  California  has  focused  on  vocational  training  for  the  dis- 
abled. The  Seattle-based  Khmer  Buddhist  Society  is  engaged  in  social  services  and 
community  development  services. 

Another  USAID-funded  program,  the  $1  million  Cambodian-American  National 
Development  Organization  (CANDO)  project,  is  seeking  to  develop  the  technical 
skills  of  Cambodian  nationals  by  placing  twenty-five  Cambodian-American  volun- 
teers in  training  and  technical  assistance  positions  in  Cambodia.  The  organizations 
to  which  the  volunteers  are  assigned  include:  Redd  Barna,  UNESCO,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Khmer  Students  Association,  the  Women's  Association  of 
Phnom  Penh,  Maryknoll/University  of  Phnom  Penh,  the  Ministry  of  Planning,  the 
School  of  Architecture,  and  the  Cambodian  Human  Rights  Organization.  The  volun- 
teers' responsibilities"  include  teaching  English  and  providing  training  in  computer 
science,  program  management,  medicine/nursing,  and  human  rights. 

HMONG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  Thank  you.  You  mentioned  Cambodia.  Let  me 
just  ask  a  little  bit  more  about  Cambodia  because  one  of  my  con- 
cerns is  the  Hmong  people  who,  as  you  know,  we  made  great  use 
of  when  we  could.  It  might  be  another  word  to  really  undermine 
the  pathet  of  the  Lao,  particularly.  But  the  Hmong  people  are 
largely  confined  to  refugee  camps  now. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Those  who  are  outside  are  in  Thailand  in  camps. 
There  are  restrictions  on  what  they  can  and  can't  do.  As  in  any 
border  situation,  there  are  flare-ups  of  violence.  There  is  suspicion 
that  some  are  involved  in  violence  or  some  people  could  be  involved 
in  things  along  the  border.  It  has  been  a  situation  in  which  secu- 
rity has  been  imposed  and  there  are  limits  to  what  can  be  done. 

We  are  and  have  been  in  dialogue  with  the  governments  of  Laos 
and  Thailand  on  a  regular  basis  about  this.  We  have  encouraged 
the  Lao  to  accept  grants  which  would  allow  on  a  small  trial  basis 
to  bring  Hmong  back  and  resettle  in  the  country.  There  is,  I  think 
for  the  reasons  you  referred  to  going  back  to  the  war,  some  hesi- 
tation in  Laos  on  that.  We  continue  to  encourage  them.  At  the 
same  time,  we  work  with  Thailand  on  a  cooperative  basis  to  ensure 
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that  the  rights  of  Hmong  as  refugees  are  respected  and  that  there 
is  no  ill  treatment  or  mistreatment  of  them. 

A  very  large  number  of  Hmong  refugees  in  Thailand  are  qualified 
for  and  entitled  to  resettlement  in  the  United  States.  They  would 
be  eligible  for  our  refugee  program.  I  think  in  their  own  minds, 
they  haven't  really  decided  if  they  want  to  make  that  step.  Some 
of  them  are  waiting  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  they  want 
to  go  back  to  Laos  or  accept  resettlement  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  always  a  painful  choice  for  anybody  in  that  type  of  situation.  Our 
Refugee  Policy  Bureau  of  course  has  the  lead  on  that.  From  my 
own  six  years  in  Indochina  working  on  this  subject,  I  assure  you 
that  this  has  been  a  matter  given  some  priority  attention. 

Mr.  Moran.  Good  for  you.  I  appreciate  that  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it  personally  and  for  the  record. 

CHINA 

One  last  question.  I  am  going  to  bring  up  the  controversial  sub- 
ject of  China.  China's  economy  is  phenomenal — 13  percent  annual 
growth. 

Secretary  Christopher  had  a  less  than  completely  successful  mis- 
sion to  China,  at  least  it  certainly  is  interpreted  that  way.  The  Chi- 
nese were  not  particularly  receptive  to  our  insistence  on  human 
rights  guarantees  as  a  condition  for  MFN  status,  but  there  is  in- 
creasing sentiment  in  the  country,  particularly  from  experts,  and 
I  would  consider  you  people  experts,  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
China's  culture  and  recognize  that  China  in  fact  has  been  ex- 
tremely successful  economically  and  that  in  fact,  as  their  economy 
improves,  as  capitalism  begins  to  thrive — and  in  fact  it  does  seem 
to  be  doing  so — that  human  rights  will  improve  concomitantly.  Give 
us  your  perspective  on  that. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  China  is  not  one  of  my  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  am  referring  to  Mr.  Fuller,  really.  Since  you  an- 
swered the  others,  one  last  question  for  Mr.  Fuller  to  put  on  the 
record  whatever  he  chooses  to. 

Mr.  Fuller.  Well,  I  think  your  assessment  of  China's  economy 
is  certainly  a  correct  one.  I  certainly  believe  that  as  economic 
growth  continues,  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  continuing  emergence 
of  pluralism. 

One  of  the  fascinating  developments  in  recent  years,  in  addition 
to  business-to-business  contact  that  has  been  picking  up,  has  been 
the  development  of  quasi-nongovernmental  organization  think 
tanks.  They  are  looking  at  the  world  in  a  different  way  than  per- 
haps traditional  Chinese  leadership  has.  I  think  that  is  a  good  step. 

I  also  think  efforts  have  been  made  to  support  the  long  run  de- 
velopment of  the  rule  of  law  which  are  helpful  in  getting  at  some 
of  the  major  issues  of  concern  between  our  two  governments. 

Let  me  just  give  you  a  little  example,  if  I  might,  that  is  very  spe- 
cific. Ken  had  mentioned  the  environmental  legal  training  program, 
that  we  have  been  involved  in,  in  China.  The  training  program  for 
judges  involves  a  mock  trial  where  citizens  sue  government.  That 
is  quite  extraordinary  from  my  perspective  in  an  historical  sense. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  cases  in  which  fishing  communities  which 
have  been  subjected  to  toxic  waste  have  turned  around  and  sued 
government. 
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All  of  these  represent  steps,  it  seems  to  me,  in  terms  of  mod- 
ernizing in  the  field  of  law.  I  think  this  will  help  get  at  some  of 
the  issues  that  you  had  mentioned  earlier. 

The  other  point  to  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  development 
of  the  media.  There  is  public  reporting  under  way  now  that  rep- 
resents a  remarkable  change  from  some  years  ago. 

I  guess  the  last  thing  to  say,  just  looking  at  our  own  organization 
for  a  moment,  we  held  last  week  in  Manila  a  human  rights  con- 
ference. That  is  what  it  was,  a  human  rights  conference.  The  Chi- 
nese were  represented  there.  It  was  a  very  interesting  set  of  discus- 
sions that  involved  Southeast  Asians  and  Northeast  Asians  about 
where  this  particular  issue  was  headed.  There  was  a  lot  of  discus- 
sion about  human  rights,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  covered  in 
Constitutions,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  reflect  culture.  There 
was  discussion  of  commonalities  and  differences.  We  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  this  kind  of  a  discussion  continue.  It  was  certainly 
an  enlightening  one  for  those  of  us  from  the  United  States. 

So  as  I  say,  I  think  you  are  correct,  there  is  a  dynamic  scene  in 
China.  Pluralism  is  emerging  and  the  economy  is  growing.  And 
that  is  probably  enough  said  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Moran.  Diplomatically  put,  but  that  is  sufficient.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Fuller,  and  I  think  that  we  can  probably  conclude  this  hearing. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Quinn. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  that  will  conclude  this  particular  appropriations 
hearing.  Thank  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 

THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 

Support  From  Other  Government  Agencies 

QUESTION:  How  much  did  the  Foundation  receive  In  FY  1993  from  other 
Government  agencies  and  for  what  purposes?  How  do  these  amounts 
compare  with  what  you  anticipate  receiving  In  FY  1994  and  FY  1995? 

ANSWER:  The  Foundation  received  $20.4  million  1n  USAID  funds  in 
FY93.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  were  used  to  support  a  family 
planning  program  in  Bangladesh  ($5.2  million),  an  International 
education  and  training  program  that  the  Foundation  and  other 
partners  in  a  consortium  manage  for  AID  ($7.0  million),  and  an 
environmental  fellowship  program  ($7.3  million).  The  balance  of 
funds  were  used  to  support  a  range  of  smaller  program  activities  in 
Bangladesh,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  the  Philippines,  Pakistan, 
Sri  Lanka,  and  Mongolia.  The  Foundation  anticipates  receiving  $20.9 
million  in  FY94  and  only  $16.9  million  in  FY95  from  USAID. 

Proposed  Increase  for  FY  1995 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  request  includes  a  small  increase  of 
$68,000  to  provide  a  partial  offset  for  Inflation.  The 
justifications  indicate  other  administrative  reductions  will  be 
implemented  in  FY  1995.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  reductions  will 
be  and  their  impact  on  your  program? 

ANSWER:  Most  administrative  adjustments  were  made  when  the 
Foundation  sustained  a  substantial  cut  1n  FY94.  At  that  time  we  had 
to  release  some  staff  and  close  a  field  office.  Because  of  an 
expected  inflationary  loss  in  FY95,  we  will  need  to  continue  making 
administrative  reductions.  We  anticipate  trimming  further 
administrative  staff  and  hope  that  our  new  accounting  and  grant 
making  systems  will  enable  us  to  do  this  without  adverse  impact. 
For  example,  by  using  electronic  data  transfer,  the  Foundation  will 
eliminate  manual  data  entry  and  Improve  efficiency.  In  addition, 
the  Foundation  is  examining  other  options  including  scaling  back  its 
in-country  field  presence.  Whereas  the  new  accounting  and 
administrative  procedures  will  Improve  efficiency,  scaling  back 
1n-country  presence  will  limit  the  range  of  the  Foundation's 
programming  in  those  countries. 

New  Programs 

QUESTION:  What  new  programs  are  you  planning  for  FY  1995? 

ANSWER:  With  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  in  Vietnam,  the  Foundation 
is  planning  an  In-country  program  there  to  strengthen  the  ^w  and 
assist  the  country's  efforts  to  move  from  a  command  economy  to  an 
open  market  economy.  The  Foundation  will  set  up  a  field  presence  in 
Vietnam  in  FY  1995. 
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The  Foundation  plans  to  establish  an  office  in  China  and  is  planning 
to  expand  its  programs  in  the  areas  of  law,  the  environment,  media 
development,  international  relations,  and  support  for  pluralism 
through  the  development  of  nongovernmental  organizations.  An 
in-country  presence  will  allow  the  Foundation  to  broaden  and  deepen 
its  programs  in  support  of  reform  in  China.  We  will -engage  a  wide 
range  of  Chinese  officials  and  institutions  on  issues  of  importance 
to  China's  bilateral  and  regional  relations. 

In  India,  the  Foundation  plans  to  develop  an  appropriate  program 
relationship  with  Indian  institutions  to  reflect  the  changing  and 
improved  relationship  between  India  and  the  US  and  the  extensive 
market  reforms  taking  place  in  India.  While  we  do  not  anticipate 
the  establishment  of  a  resident  office  in  India,  owing  largely  to 
resource  constraints,  we  will  make  efforts  to  include  Indians  in 
Foundation-sponsored  activities  elsewhere  in  Asia,  and  to  develop  a 
focussed  program  related  to  market  reform  which  can  be  managed 
offshore. 

The  Foundation  is  also  exploring  the  possibility  of  developing  a 
program  in  the  Russian  Far  East  and  some  of  the  Central  Asian  states 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  the  Russian  Far  East,  our  work  would 
be  within  a  Northeast  Asia  regional  context,  building  on  the 
linkages  we  have  in  the  region.  This  program  would  focus  on 
building  democratic  institutions,  assisting  with  the  transition  to  a 
market  economy,  and  peaceful  regional  cooperation.  A  program  in 
Central  Asia  would  focus  on  developing  legal  institutions  and  the 
rule  of  law,  the  environment,  and  integration  of  Central  Asian 
institutions  into  regional  activities.  All  of  this  will  be  done  in 
close  coordination  with  other  American  organizations,  with  which  we 
are  already  in  contact. 

QUESTION:  What  specific  activities  would  you  plan  to  carry  out  in 
Vietnam  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  within  this  budget  request? 

ANSWER:  With  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  against  Vietnam,  the 
Foundation  has  begun  to  expand  programs  in  Vietnam.  Foundation 
programs  will  focus  on  four  areas:  1)  economic  law  and  policy,  2) 
private  enterprise  development,  3)  expanding  participation  in  public 
affairs,  and  4)  international,  regional,  and  bilateral  cooperation. 
The  Foundation's  cross-cutting  themes  of  women  and  the  environment 
will  be  addressed  directly  or  indirectly  in  each  of  these  programs. 

QUESTION:  How  are  you  going  to  carry  out  those  activities  if  you 
receive  no  program  increase? 

ANSWER:  Like  many  other  organizations  in  these  tight  budget  times 
and  within  a  framework  of  priorities,  we  would  need  to  make  cuts  in 
existing  programs.  The  slight  increase  in  FY95  will  only  partially 
cover  inflation  in  Asia.  As  a  result,  to  carry  out  the  new  program 
activities  outlined  above,  we  will  have  to  cut  back  funding  for 
otner  country  programs. 


Monday,  March  21,  1994. 

PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AND  OFFICIALS 

WITNESSES 

ANTHONY  C.E.  QUAINTON,  AMBASSADOR,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 

DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 
GARY  RUSSELL,  SENIOR  POLICY  ADVISOR 
TED  FORD,  PROGRAM  MANAGER 

Mr.  Moran.  Next  we  will  take  up  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  Officials.  We  have  Ambassador  Quainton.  Nice  to  see  you 
again. 

Mr.  Quainton.  Nice  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Moran.  Request  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Offi- 
cials is  $8.6  billion,  a  reduction  of  approximately  $1.5  million  from 
what  was  appropriated  last  year.  The  budget  justification  will  be 
put  into  the  record  as  well  as  Mr.  Quainton's  statement.  But  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  diplomatic  security,  you  may  want  to  summa- 
rize your  comments  at  this  point,  Mr.  Quainton. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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For  unmeet,  not  otherwise  provided,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  for  extraordinary  protective  services  in  accordance 
with  the  provision*  of  taction  214  of  the  State  Department  Banc 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  4314)  and  3  U.S.C.  208, 
[110.551,000]  $3,579,000.  (Department  of  State  and  Belated  Afnaa 
Appropriations  Act,  1994  J 
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FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 

1993  Enacted        1994  Estimate       1995  Request        Inc./Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions    Funds 
$10,814      —     $10,024*     —     $8,579      —      -$1,445 

*  Due  to  the  anticipated  lower  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials 
(PFMO)  requirements,  $527,000  was  transferred  in  FY  1994  to  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Programs  appropriation. 


I.  Summary 


Under  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982,  and  3  USC  202(8), 
202(10),  and  208,  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  administers  the  Department's 
two  programs  for  the  extraordinary  protection  of  international  organizations, 
foreign  missions  and  officials,  and  foreign  dignitaries  under  certain 
circumstances,  throughout  the  United  States.  These  programs  are:  (1)  the 
Extraordinary  Protection  of  International  Organizations  and  Foreign  Missions  and 
Officials  1n  New  York  and  (2)  the  Extraordinary  Protection  of  International 
Organizations,  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

These  programs  fulfill  our  obligations  under  the  Vienna  Convention  and  other 
International  treaties  to  assure  reasonable  security  for  foreign  missions  and 
officials  in  the  United  States.  Where  the  required  level  of  protection  exceeds 
that  which  local  law  enforcement  authorities  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide  to  foreign  missions  and  officials,  international  organizations,  or 
certain  visiting  dignitaries,  the  two  programs  allow  the  State  Department  to 
reimburse  other  Federal  agencies,  or  state  or  local  authorities,  for 
extraordinary  protective  services  provided  or  to  contract  with  private  security 
firms  to  provide  such  services. 


II.  Current  Programs 


The  first  program  covers  New  York  —  providing  extraordinary  protection  of 
foreign  missions  and  officials  (including  those  accredited  to  the  UN  and  other 
international  organizations),  and  visiting  foreign  dignitaries  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  FY  1994  budget  for  this  program  is  currently  $7,808,000. 

The  second  program  covers  the  rest  of  the  United  States  —  providing 
extraordinary  protection  of  international  organizations,  foreign  missions  and 
officials,  and  visiting  foreign  dignitaries  under  certain  circumstances.  The 
FY  1994  budget  for  this  program  is  currently  $2,216,000. 
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III.  FY  1995  Plans 

The  Department's  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $8,579,000  for  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  Officials  provides  the  necessary  resources  to  meet  the 
demand  for  extraordinary  protective  services. 

Examples  of  the  protection  given  to  foreign  missions  and  officials  through  this 
appropriation  include: 

o  permanent  protection  for  certain  foreign  missions,  consulates,  and 
chanceries  throughout  the  US; 

o  intermittent  protection  for  certain  other  consulates  in  the  US; 

o  protection  for  foreign  officials  and  certain  other  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  during  the  annual  United  Nations  General  Assembly;  and 

o  protection  of  foreign  government  officials  while  visiting  metropolitan 
areas  where  there  are  twenty  or  more  full-time  consular  or  diplomatic 
missions,  when  the  officials  are  in  the  US  to  conduct  official  business 
with  the  US  Government. 

The  net  reduction  of  $1,445,000  in  funds  requested  for  FY  1995  has  tw 
components.  First,  $1,000,000  is  no  longer  necessary  to  cover  unpaid  prior  ye; 
expenses  for  protection  in  New  York  City  as  those  costs  have  now  been  full., 
reimbursed.  Second,  guard  posts  at  former  Soviet  facilities  in  New  York.  City 
and  San  Francisco  have  been  terminated.  This  will  reduce  funding  requirements 
for  this  appropriation  by  an  additional  $445,000. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


1995 
1993      1994      Program      1995 
Enacted   Estimate Changes Request 


Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials 

Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials  of 
the  United  Nations 


$8,573 


$7,808 


Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  aid  Officials 
throughout  the  US 


2,241  2,216 


-$718 


-727 


$7,090 
1,489 


GRAND   TOTAL 


10,814  10,024  -1,445 


8,579 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


!  POSITIONS- 
!  American 
_! Pos. 


-ESNS Total 


FUNDS — 
Bureau 

Managed 


Ameri  can 
Salaries 


Total 


1993  ENACTED 

1994  ESTIMATE 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Protection  of   Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials 

Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials  of 
the  United  Nations 

program  change 


Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials 
throughout  the  US 

program  change 


$10,814 
10,024 


—  $10,814 

—  10,024 


-718 


-727 


-718 


-727 


Sub-total   Protection  of  Foreign 

Missions  and  Officials       — 


-1,445 


-1,445 


TOTAL  PROGRAM  CHANGES. 
1995  REQUEST 


-1,445 
8,579 


—  -1,445 

—  8,579 
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PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  AND  OFFICIALS 

FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN       (1n  thousands) 
1995  Request —  $8,579 

Under  International  law,  the  US  1s  obligated  to  assure  reasonable  security  for 
foreign  missions  and  officials  1n  the  US.  Because  of  reciprocity,  the  degree 
of  protection  we  provide  to  foreign  officials  In  the  US  has  a  direct  impact  on 
our  ability  to  obtain  adequate  security  for  our  diplomats  and  facilities  abroad. 

To  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  as  a  signatory  to  the  Vienna  Conventions  on 
Diplomatic  (1961)  and  Consular  (1963)  Relations,  the  Department  administers  two 
programs.  The  first  Is  a  reimbursement  program  to  provide  extraordinary 
protection  of  International  organizations  and  foreign  missions  and  officials  In 
New  York.  The  second  1s  a  reimbursement  program  to  provide  extraordinary 
protection  of  international  organizations,  foreign  missions  and  officials 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  These  programs  do  not  establish  any 
entitlements  for  any  state  or  local  recipient.  A  description  of  each  program 
follows: 

Extraordinary  Protection  of  International  Organizations  and  Foreign  Missions 
and  Officials  in  New  York,  $7.090,000. 

Extraordinary  protection  of  foreign  missions  and  officials  (Including  those 
accredited  to  the  UN  and  other  International  organizations),  and  visiting 
foreign  dignitaries  under  certain  circumstances,  1s  arranged  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  State  either  at  the  request  of  a  foreign  mission 
or  International  organization,  or  at  the  Initiative  of  the  Department  of  State 
or  of  state  or  local  law  enforcement  authorities.  In  those  Instances  where  the 
Secretary  of  State  determines  that  the  required  level  of  protection  exceeds 
that  which  local  law  enforcement  agencies  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide,  the  Department  1s  authorized  to  use  its  own  resources,  to  reimburse 
other  Federal  agencies  (including  the  US  Marshal  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms),  to  contract  for  the  services  of  private 
security  firms,  or  to  reimburse  state  or  local  authorities  for  extraordinary 
protective  services. 

Extraordinary  Protection  of  International  Organizations,  Foreign  Missions  and 
Officials  Elsewhere  1n  the  United  States.  $1.489,000. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  extraordinary  protection  of 
International  organizations,  foreign  missions  and  officials,  and  visiting 
foreign  dignitaries  under  certain  circumstances,  is  arranged  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  State  either  at  the  request  of  a  foreign  mission 
or  International  organization,  or  at  the  initiative  of  the  Department  of  State 
or  of  state  or  local  law  enforcement  authorities.  In  those  instances  where  the 
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Secretary  of  State  determines  that  the  required  level  of  protection  exceeds 
that  which  local  law  enforcement  agencies  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
provide,  the  Department  is  authorized  to  use  its  own  resources,  to  reimburse 
other  Federal  agencies,  to  contract  for  the  services  of  private  security  firms, 
or  to  reimburse  state  or  local  authorities  for  extraordinary  protective 
services. 
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OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 


1993 

Enacted 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Program 
Changes 


1995 

Request 


1995  Incr 
Qver  1994 


2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

$40 
10,774 

$40 
9,984 

$— 

-1,445 

$40 
8,539 

$- 
-1,445 

Total.  Budget  Unit 

10,814 

10,024 

-1,445 

8,579 

-1,445 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Quainton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  just  add  a 
very  few  words,  because  most  of  the  points  I  wish  to  make  are  in 
my  statement  submitted  for  the  record. 

I  would  note,  as  you  did,  that  this  is  a  reduction  of  $1,445  million 
from  last  year's  appropriation,  and  this  represents  part  of  a  much 
larger  strategy  in  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  to  find  ways 
to  economize  on  resources,  where  it  is  prudent  to  do  so. 

This  particular  reduction  represents  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  tidy  up  all  the  unpaid  bills  from  prior  years  for  which  Con- 
gress had  given  us  additional  funds.  They  relate  both  to  the 
Mandela  and  Gorbachev  visits  of  previous  years  and  all  of  those 
funds  have  been  transferred  to  the  appropriate  New  York  authori- 
ties. 

But  it  also  reflects  reductions  of  special  protection  to  the  former 
facilities  of  the  Soviet  Union,  now  the  Russian  consulates  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  where  the  changing  environment  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  reduce  the  protection  provided  and  to 
save  significant  resources. 

I  would  also  note,  in  an  effort  to  streamline  the  procedures  under 
which  we  utilize  funds  in  this  account,  that  we  have  now  signed 
cooperative  agreements  with  a  total  of  25  different  police  jurisdic- 
tions. That  is  a  substantial  increase.  Last  year  when  I  testified,  we 
had  signed  only  16  such  agreements.  We  have  signed  nine  addi- 
tional ones.  We  still  have  five  pending.  The  purpose  of  these  agree- 
ments is  to  make  certain  that  we  have  appropriate  procedures  so 
that  when  we  handle  claims  from  the  various  jurisdictions,  we  have 
a  sound  basis  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  particularly  anxious  to 
achieve  are  some  procedures  involving  tasking  orders  whereby  we 
can  work  directly  with  the  local  police  jurisdictions  when  excep- 
tional security  is  required. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  this  program,  while  it  is  exclusively  a 
domestic  program  designed  primarily  to  reimburse  both  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  in  those  cities 
around  the  United  States  where  there  are  20  or  more  consular  es- 
tablishments, it  does  have  a  very  positive  impact  on  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  and  the  security  of  our  missions 
abroad. 

And  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  overseas  we  often  ask  for  ex- 
traordinary protection  from  our  friends  and  from  other  govern- 
ments asking  them  to  make  considerable  resource  allocations  in 
order  to  protect  our  consulates  and  embassies  and  missions  to 
international  organizations.  So  our  ability  to  provide  comparable 
treatment  in  this  country  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  overall  se- 
curity of  our  diplomats  abroad  as  it  makes  a  contribution  to  the  se- 
curity of  those  foreign  government  representatives  visiting  the 
United  States  or  resident  in  the  United  States  for  which  we  have 
a  responsibility. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Quainton  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  once 
again.   As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Diplomatic  Security,  I  am 
here  to  discuss  the  Department's  FY  1995  request  for  the 
Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials  (PFMO),  for  which 
my  Bureau  is  responsible. 

This  request  is  necessary  to  fulfill  this  country's 
obligations  under  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Relations  and  other  international  treaties  to  assure 
reasonable  security  for  foreign  missions  and  officials  in  the 
United  States.   In  addition,  because  of  considerations  of 
reciprocity,  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  protection  that  we 
extend  to  foreign  missions  in  the  United  States  often  affects 
security  arrangements  provided  by  host  governments  for  our 
diplomats  and  facilities  abroad. 

State  and  local  governments  in  the  United  States  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions.   However,  in  cases  of  "extraordinary 
protective  need,"  which  require  security  measures  significantly 
exceeding  those  that  local  law  enforcement  authorities  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  take,  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic 
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Security  (DS)  can  address  the  need  through  enhanced 
coordination  and  limited  financial  assistance.   The 
extraordinary  protective  need  may  be  met  directly  by  DS 
or,  with  reimbursement  from  DS,  by  other  federal  agencies 
(such  as  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms,  and  the  U.S.  Park 
Police),  state  or  local  authorities,  or  private  contractors. 

The  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  administers  two  such 
reimbursement  programs,  for  which  the  Department  is  requesting 
a  combined  amount  of  $8,579,000  in  FY  1995.   One  program 
supports  protection  of  resident  foreign  officials,  foreign 
missions,  and  some  visiting  foreign  government  officials  and 
dignitaries  in  the  New  York  City  area,  and  the  other  program 
supports  protection  of  resident  foreign  officials,  foreign 
missions,  and  some  visiting  foreign  government  officials  and 
dignitaries  in  other  cities  throughout  the  United  States.   This 
request  is  $1,445,000  less  than  the  FY  1994  level  due  to  the 
closing  of  fixed  guard  posts  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and 
the  payment  of  all  prior  year  liabilities. 

The  largest  of  our  two  PFMO  programs  covers  the 
New  York  City  area,  providing  extraordinary  protection 
of  foreign  missions  and  resident  foreign  officials,  including 
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those  accredited  to  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations,  and  certain  visiting  foreign  government 
officials  and  distinguished  visitors.   During  FY  1993,  New  York 
area  police  departments  provided  fixed  post  coverage  at  42 
facilities  in  the  areas  occupied  or  used  by  foreign  governments 
and  responded  on  186  occasions  to  demonstrations  at  such 
locations. 

As  a  result  of  a  changed  threat  environment,  we  have 
been  able  to  terminate  coverage  of  facilities  occupied  by  the 
Russian  government,  and  have  realized  substantial  savings. 
The  expected  continuation  of  these  savings,  coupled  with  the 
liquidation  of  all  outstanding  claims,  have  enabled  us  to 
reduce  our  request  for  the  New  York  program  by  $718,000  from 
that  sought  for  FY  1994.   Accordingly,  the  FY  1995  request  for 
this  program  is  $7,090,000. 

The  smaller  ("National")  program  covers  extraordinary 
protection  of  foreign  missions  and  resident  foreign  officials, 
international  organizations,  and  some  visiting  foreign 
government  officials  and  dignitaries  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States.   During  FY  1993,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  private  contractors,  and  other  Federal  agencies  (the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  and  the  U.S.  Park  Police)  provided  services 
to  protect  nine  missions  under  this  program.   Again,  during  the 
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past  year  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  coverage,  including  at 
the  Russian  Consulate  in  San  Francisco,  with  resulting  savings 
which  can  be  projected  into  FY  1995.   As  a  result,  the  FY  1995 
request  for  this  program  is  $1,489,000  —  $727,000  less  than 
this  year. 

Since  1992,  extraordinary  protective  needs  arising  out  of 
visits  of  foreign  government  officials  to  metropolitan  areas, 
apart  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  have  twenty  or  more 
full-time  consular  or  diplomatic  missions  have  been 
reimbursable  when  the  officials  are  in  the  country  to  conduct 
official  business  with  the  U.S.  Government. 

Within  the  Washington,  D.C.  metropolitan  area,  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  has  primary  responsibility  for  protection  of 
foreign  missions,  in  addition  to  its  nationwide  responsibility 
for  protection  of  visiting  heads  of  state  and  government.   On 
rare  occasions  the  Department  supplements  Secret  Service 
protection,  usually  for  reasons  of  reciprocity. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  update  you  briefly  on  two  ongoing 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  to  enhance 
the  protection  of  resident  foreign  officials  and  missions. 
First,  we  continue  to  offer  seminars  for  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the  laws  and 
agreements  that  apply  to  the  diplomatic  community  and  to 
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encourage  more  uniform  handling  of  actions  affecting 
diplomats.   In  FY  1993  we  carried  out  seminars  in  six  cities  at 
which  over  540  participants  were  briefed.   During  FY  1994  we 
are  conducting  seminars  in  the  nine  cities  that  will  be  hosts 
to  World  Cup  soccer  matches  this  year  and  to  a  greatly  expanded 
number  of  distinguished  foreign  visitors  who  will  be  attending 
the  matches. 

Also,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  we  signed  nine 
Cooperative  Agreements  with  police  departments  that  could  be 
asked  to  provide  service  under  PFMO  programs,  bringing  the 
total  of  such  agreements  to  25.   We  are  currently  negotiating 
agreements  with  five  additional  police  departments.   These 
Cooperative  Agreements  clearly  set  forth  the  procedures 
required  for  reimbursement,  including  the  need  to  secure 
approval  from  PFMO  officials  through  a  "tasking  order"  before 
any  services  are  rendered.   This  requirement,  at  a  time  of 
severe  budget  restraint,  is  an  important  check  to  ensure  that 
resources  are  prioritized  and  that  the  program  stays  within 
budget . 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  continues  to  make  a 
major  contribution  to  our  obligations  under  international  law 
to  assure  reasonable  security  for  foreign  missions  and 
officials.   I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that 
you  or  the  subcommittee  members  might  have. 
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Mr.  MORAN.  Good.  You  are  saving  $1  million  by  eliminating  fixed 
guard  posts.  Explain  to  us  why  those  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Mr.  Quainton.  When  we  have  provided  fixed  protection  on  an 
exceptional  basis,  it  has  been  on  the  basis  of  what  our  analysis 
showed  to  be  particular  threats  to  those  missions. 

In  the  period  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Soviet  missions  in  the  United 
States  were  subject  to  repeated  demonstrations  and  hostile  acts  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  With  the  transformation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
into  the  Russian  Republic,  those  threats  have  largely  disappeared, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  remove  the  permanent  presence  which 
we  have  had  on  their  consulates.  However,  should  there  be  any 
particular  threat,  we  would  of  course  reestablish  protection,  as  we 
would  for  any  other  government  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations. 

PROTECTION  AT  LOCALITIES 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay,  that  makes  sense.  Do  you  have  any  intention 
of  expanding  the  localities  for  which  you  would  consider  reimburse- 
ment for  extraordinary  expenses? 

Mr.  Quainton.  In  general,  the  legislation  under  which  we  oper- 
ate provides  that  we  may  use  the  resources  under  this  appropria- 
tion where  there  are  20  or  more  consular  operations. 

We  have  currently  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill,  which  was  not,  of  course,  subject  to  our  consider- 
ation when  we  drew  up  this  particular  budget  request,  a  proposal 
to  pay  an  additional  $440,000  in  this  fiscal  year  and  $500,000  in 
fiscal  year  1995  to  the  city  of  Seattle  and  associated  police  forces 
for  the  special  protective  services  provided  in  connection  with  the 
APEC  Conference. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  subject  which  will  be  settled  in  conference 
and  I  can't  at  this  time  be  certain  whether  or  not  the  provisions 
of  this  appropriation  would  be  extended  to  the  city  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  MORAN.  So  that  is  the  only  possible  place? 

Mr.  Quainton.  That  is  the  only  place  at  the  moment  where  this 
issue  arises. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  think  that  should  conclude  the  testimony.  That  is 
fine.  Thank  you,  good  to  see  you. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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Request  to  0MB 

QUESTION:  What  was  your  budget  request  to  0MB,  and  what  will  be  the 
impact  of  the  reduction  made  to  that  request  on  your  activities? 

ANSWER:  The  FY  1995  PFMO  budget  request  to  0MB  was  $8,579,000  -- 
the  same  amount  the  Department  has  requested  from  the  Congress. 
Since  0MB  did  not  reduce  this  request,  there  was  no  impact  on  PFMO 
activities. 

FY  1994  Transfer 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  state  that  because  of 
anticipated  lower  requirements  in  this  account,  $527,000  was 
transferred  in  FY  1994  to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 
appropriation.  What  reductions  in  your  program  have  you  experienced 
in  FY  1994? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  no  longer  has  to  pay  for  Soviet  guard  posts 
in  New  York,  and  San  Francisco.  These  savings  will  allow  the 
Department  in  FY  1994  to  transfer  $527,000  from  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  Officials  appropriation  to  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Programs  appropriation. 

QUESTION:  How  was  this  transfer  accomplished? 

ANSWER:  Pursuant  to  Section  502  of  Public  Law  103-121  (the  FY  1994 
Commerce/Justice/State  Appropriations  Act),  transfer  of  this 
$527,000  (representing  5  percent  of  the  PFMO  appropriation)  to  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  appropriation  was  addressed  in  the 
Department's  reprogramming  letter  to  Congress  of  January  31,  1994. 

Proposed  Reduction  for  FY  1995 

QUESTION:  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  year  that  the  bureau  has 
caught  ud  on  the  payment  of  all  prior  year  liabilities.  How  were 
you  aole  to  ciean  up  this  matter  and  will  you  be  able  to  Keep 
current  in  the  future? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  was  able  to  oay  all  legitimate  prior  year 
claims  primarily  because  of  additional  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  that  purpose  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.  Our  budget  as 
submitted  will  enaDie  us  to  remain  current  unless  there  are  major 
unpredictable  costs  from  visits  by  high  profile  individuals  or 
exceptionally  large  costs  connected  with  international  conferences. 
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Pending  Authorization  Bill 

QUESTION:  Is  there  any  provision  1n  the  pending  authorization  for 
the  Department  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  that  would  expand  the  number 
of  localities  which  are  eligible  to  receive  reimbursement  for 
protection  of  foreign  dignitaries  visiting  their  locales? 

ANSWER:  When  the  Department's  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  authorization 
bill  was  transmitted  to  Congress  In  early  1994,  there  was  no 
provision  to  expand  the  number  of  localities  eligible  to  receive 
reimbursement  for  protection  of  visiting  foreign  dignitaries. 
However,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  contains  a  Congressional 
Initiative  proposing  that  the  Department  pay  up  to  $440,000  in  FY 
1994  and  $500,000  1n  FY  1995  to  the  City  of  Seattle  and  the  State  of 
Washington.  These  funds  would  be  used  for  the  unexpected 
extraordinary  security  costs  associated  with  the  change  In  level  of 
participation  from  Ministerial  to  Heads-of-State  for  the  November 
1993  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  Conference  held  In  Seattle. 
House-Senate  Conference  action  on  this  Initiative  Is  expected  during 
April  1994. 


Monday,  March  21,  1994. 
INTERNATIONAL  FISHERIES  COMMISSIONS 

WITNESS 

DAVID  A-  COLSON,  AMBASSADOR,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  OCEANS,  BUREAU  OF  OCEANS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND  SCffiNTD7IC  AFFAHtS 

Mr.  MORAN.  And  now  the  final  testimony  will  be  from  the  Inter- 
national Fisheries  Commissions.  Their  request  is  for  $14,669  mil- 
lion. It  represents  a  reduction  of  $1,531  million  below  last  year's 
amount.  Their  budget  justifications  will  be  put  into  the  record  at 
this  time. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 

1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc. /Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions    Funds 
—   "$14,200      --     $16,200     —     $14,669      —     -$1,531 

I.  Summary 

The  judicious  use  and  conservation  of  scarce  natural  resources  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  challenges  facing  the  US  today.  This  objective  becomes  even  more 
challenging  when  conserving  resources  such  as  fish  which  Inhabit  oceans  and 
lakes  and  do  not  recognize  country  boundaries.  The  International  Fisheries 
Commissions  (IFCs)  serve  to  implement  a  wide  range  of  US  interests  related  to 
the  comprehensive  management  of  fishery  resources.  Their  missions  focus  on 
conserving  fish  stocks,  setting  realistic  harvesting  levels  and  resolving 
disputes  that  arise  between  nations  on  contentious  issues.  The  1990's  have  seen 
an  increased  number  of  disputes  as  competition  intensifies  for  the  limited 
fishery  stocks.  This  makes  the  IFCs'  roles  even  more  vital  for  advancing  US 
interests,  particularly  with  regard  to  balancing  our  current  and  future  economic 
needs,  against  the  need  to  conserve  fish  stocks  and  manage  man's  activities  which 
adversely  affect  them. 

The  IFC  appropriation  provides  the  US  share  of  operating  expenses  for  ten 
international  fisheries  commissions,  two  international  marine  science 
organizations,  and  travel  expenses  of  the  US  Commissions  and  their  Advisors. 
The  legislation  for  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  also  provides  for  salary 
payments  to  US  Commissioners,  alternates,  panel  members  and  their  alternates, 
who  are  not  Federal  or  State  government  employees,  for  days  actually  worked  on 
Commission  business.  In  FY  1993,  the  North  Pacific  Anadromous  Fish  Commission 
superseded  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 


II.  Current  Programs 


These  international  fisheries  organizations  conduct  continuing  scientific 
studies  of  fishery  stocks  and  recommend  conservation  measures  to  member 
governments  based  on  the  results  of  these  studies.  Through  the  Commissions' 
ongoing  efforts,  many  fishing  areas  which  were  nearly  depleted  are  now  yielding 
abundant  catches  to  commercial  and  sport  fishermen  but  many  problems  remain. 

The  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  continues  Its  effort  to  Implement  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  Act  of  1985  by  providing  for  the  conservation  and  equitable 
sharing  of  the  unique  and  priceless  salmon  resource  between  the  US  and  Canada. 
The  Commission's  focus  will  remain  on  research  to  better  determine  the  migratory 
patterns  of  salmon  stocks  and  where,  when,  and  by  whom  the  fish  are  caught. 
This  Information  provides  the  basis  for  the  countries  to  properly  allocate  and 
conserve  salmon  stocks. 
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II.  Current  Programs  (continued) 

The  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  (GLFC)  continues  to  pursue  Its  mandate  to 
formulate  and  execute  research  programs  designed  to  provide  for  sustained 
productivity  of  fishery  stocks  1n  the  Great  Lakes.  As  outlined  In  the  GLFC's 
Strategic  Vision  document,  the  GLFC  has  adopted  and  advocates  an  ecosystem 
approach  to  management  and  research  of  Great  Lakes  fishery  stocks.  This 
approach  recognizes  the  "Interconnection  of  air,  land,  and  water  of  the  Great 
Lakes  basin  and  Its  Inhabitants,  and  the  reality  that  all  components  of  the 
ecosystem  Interact  with  each  other  and  must  be  considered  In  terms  of  the 
system-level  effects." 

The  single  greatest  challenge  facing  the  GLFC  1s  the  sea  lamprey  control 
effort.  The  Great  Lakes  sport  and  commercial  fishery,  valued  at  $2-4  billion 
annually,  hinges  on  effective  sea  lamprey  control.  Because  lamprldde  1s  the 
only  cost-effective  means  of  sea  lamprey  control  at  present,  the  Commission  must 
maintain  the  registration.  The  GLFC's  continued  use  of  lamprlddes  Is  dependent 
on  re-reg1ster1ng  these  chemicals  under  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPA)  legislated  requirements.  With  an  additional  $2  million  provided  above 
the  budget  request  1n  FY  1994,  the  GLFC  will  work  with  the  US  F1sh  and  Wildlife 
Service's  National  Fishery  Research  Center  to  coordinate  re-reg1strat1on  studies 
and  communicate  Its  findings  to  the  EPA.  This  major  Infusion  of  funds  was  part 
of  a  Congressional  effort  to  provide  for  the  full  cost  of  the  re-reg1stration 
project. 

The  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTC)  will  continue  efforts  to 
conserve  and  manage  the  commercial  yellowfln  and  skipjack  tuna  stocks  of  the 
eastern  Pacific  Ocean.  In  addition,  the  IATTC  will  serve  as  the  lead 
organization  for  International  efforts  to  reduce  the  Incidental  mortality  of 
dolphins  1n  the  tuna  purse  seine  fishery.  The  Commission's  plans  Include 
Implementation  of  the  international  observer  program  by  placing  IATTC  observers 
aboard  all  tuna  purse  seine  vessels  to  monitor  compliance  with  internationally 
agreed  dolphin  conservation  measures.  The  Commission  also  provides  training  for 
captains  and  crews  of  such  vessels  1n  the  use  of  fishing  gear  and  techniques  to 
reduce  and  ultimately  eliminate  dolphin  mortalities  1n  the  fishery.  The  efforts 
of  the  Commission  and  the  fishing  countries  under  this  program  have  resulted  1n 
a  reduction  of  dolphin  mortality  In  the  eastern  Pacific  tuna  fishery  from 
approximately  100,000  animals  1n  1989  to  just  over  15,000  in  1992,  with 
mortality  for  1993  projected  at  5,000  dolphins.  Discussions  with  member 
countries  are  on-going  to  determine  1f  mortalities  can  be  further  reduced. 

III.  FY  1995  Plans 

The  FY  1995  request  provides  funds  to  cover  our  assessed  membership  fees  to 
maintain  good  standing  and  voting  privileges  In  each  of  the  Commissions.  It 
also  sustains  ongoing  activities  at  existing  levels  such  as  scientific  sampling, 
monitoring,  establishing  catch  quotas  and  testing  of  fishery  stocks  and  their 
habitats.  In  addition,  this  funding  level  partially  offsets  Inflationary  cost 
Increases  for  most  of  the  IFCs  as  well  as  covers  potential  exchange  rate  losses. 
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III.  FY  1995  Plans  (continued) 

The  Department's  Budget  Request  includes  program  Increases  for  two  of  the  IFCs: 
the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTC)  and  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission  (PSC).  We  also  request  full  year  funding  for  the  first  full  year  of 
US  participation  In  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Organization  (NAFO). 
Details  are  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

o  IAIIL  -  These  funds  will  be  used  for  an  Augmented  Tuna/Dolphin  Research 
Program  designed  to:  develop  alternative  fishing  techniques  to  replace 
the  current  practice  of  setting  purse-seine  tuna  fishing  nets  around 
schools  of  tuna  associated  with  dolphins;  concentrate  research  on 
modifying  current  fishing  gear  and  techniques  to  make  them  as  efficient 
as  possible  in  reducing  dolphin  mortality;  and,  augment  the  legislatively 
mandated  International  Dolphin  Observer  Program  which  enables  the 
Commission  to  provide  100%  coverage  for  all  national  fleets.  The  IATTC 
will  also  continue  behavioral  studies  on  tuna/dolphin  Interaction  to 
determine  the  nature  of  their  bond  and  what  can  be  done  to  break  1t  so 
that  dolphins  swimming  with  the  tuna  schools  are  not  caught  in  the  nets 
used  to  encircle  the  tuna.  These  additional  funds  are  vital  to  solving 
the  tuna-dolphin  problem  which  is  critical  if  the  US  1s  to  sustain 
important  environmental  protection  gains  and  avoid  exacerbating  conflicts 
with  our  trading  partners.  This  program  enhancement  is  essential  to  the 
resolution  of  this  trade-environment  problem. 


Pjl  -  The  PSC  requests  a  total  program  increase  of  $116,000  of  which 
$100,000  is  requested  to  fund  a  one-time  unfunded  liability  to  the 
pension  plan  of  the  Commission.  The  balance  of  $16,000  will  be  used  to 
cover  a  projected  increase  for  the  US  share  of  joint  expenses  for  the 
PSC's  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  the 
PSC's  operations  as  It  serves  as  the  administrative  and  operational  body 
responsible  for  managing  and  executing  program  activities  as  directed  by 
the  Commissioners.  Both  of  these  costs  will  be  matched  by  the 
Canadians.  A  portion  of  these  funds  will  also  be  used  to  partially 
offset  inflationary  cost  Increases  for  both  the  travel  and  salary  costs 
of  PSC  members. 

but  -  The  $1,935,000  reduction  is  the  result  of  non-recurring, 
one-time  costs  associated  with  the  re-registration  of  lamprlcide 
with  EPA.  There  are  adequate  funds  to  pay  for  those  expenses  of  the 
Commission  which  are  shared  equally  for  the  administration  and  general 
research  categories  of  the  budget,  and  for  the  sustained  program  of 
lamprey  eradication  and  control  which  is  divided  691  US/31%  Canada.  This 
ratio  was  established  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  commercial  catch 
of  lake  trout  1n  the  US  and  Canada  before  sea  lampreys  entered  the  Great 
Lakes;  It  reflects  the  relative  shares  of  the  Great  Lakes'  surface  within 
each  nation's  boundaries.  Sufficient  funding  exists  in  the  base  to 
support  the  GLFC's  sea  lamprey  management  program,  administration,  and 
committee  and  scientific  support  as  well  as  a  reduced  requirement  for  the 
final  phase  of  the  lampricide  re-reg1stration. 
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III.  FY  1995  Plans  (continued) 

o  NArU  -  The  FY  1995  request  Includes  funding  to  pay  for  a  full  year 
of  US  membership  1n  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Organization 
(NAFO).  The  legislation  which  Implements  the  NAFO  Convention  1s 
currently  pending  1n  Congress.  The  Department's  FY  1994  request 
for  $45,000  (which  represents  a  partial  assessment)  anticipates  that 
the  Implementing  legislation  will  be  passed  sometime  1n  FY  1994 
For  FY  1995,  we  have  Included  an  estimated  full  year's  assessment  of 
$90,000. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

International    Fisheries 
Commissions 
International   Pacific 

Halibut  Commission 

Inter-American  Tropical 

Tuna  Commi  ssi  on 

International  Whaling 

Commission 

International  North 

Pacific  Fisheries 

Commission 

N.  Pacific  Anadromous  Fish 

Commission 

Great  Lakes  Fi  shery 

Commi  ssi  on 

International   Commission 

for  the  Conservation  of 

Atl anti  c  Tunas 

Northwest  Atlantic 

Fisheries  Organization.... 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission.. 
Commission  for  the 

Conservation  of  Antarctic 

Marine  Living  Resources... 
North  Atlantic  Salmon 

Conservation  Organization. 
International   Council 

for  the  Exploration  of 

the  Sea 

North  Pacific  Marine 

Science  Organization 

(PICES) 

Expenses  of  the  US 

Commi  ssioners 

GRAND  TOTAL 


1993      1994 
Enacted   Estimate 


1995 
Program 
Changes 


1995 

Request 


$887 

$834 

$17 

$851 

2,734 

2,734 

216 

2,950 

66 

99 

— 

99 

62 

— 

— 

— 

51 

110 

5 

115 

8,258 

10,258 

-1,935 

8.323 

112 

115 

3 

118 

1,732 

45 
1,684 

45 
116 

90 
1,800 

44 

50 

-5 

45 

15 

17 

_ 

17 

119 

69 
51 


125 

75 
54 


128 

77 
56 


14,200 


16,200 


-1,531 


14,669 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


!  P0SITI0NS- 
!  American 
J Pes. 


FSNs   Total 


FUNDS- 


Bureau    American 
Managed Salaries 


Total 


1993  ENACTED 

1994  ESTIMATE 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

International  Fisheries 
Commissions 
International  Pacific 
Halibut  Commission 

i  ncreased  assessment. . . 

Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission 

increased  assessment... 

N.  Pacific  Anadromous  Fish 
Commission 

increased  assessment... 

Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission 

increased  assessment  and 
$2  million  nonrecurral 

International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas 

increased  assessment... 

Northwest  Atlantic 
Fisheries  Organization 
annualized  assessment.. 

Pacific  Salmon  Commission 
increased  assessment  and 
unfunded  pension  plan. 

Commission  for  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic 
Marine  Living  Resources 

terminal  leave  nonrecurral 

International  Council 
for  the  Exploration  of 
the  Sea 

increased  assessment... 

North  Pacific  Marine 
Science  Organization 
(PICES) 

increased  assessment... 

Expenses  of  the  US 
Commissioners 

increased  assessment... 


—  $14,200 

—  16,200 


17 


216 


-1,935 


45 


116 


$14,200 
16,200 


17 


216 


-1.935 


45 


116 


-5 


Sub-total    International    Fisheries 
Commissions 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

1995  REQUEST 


-1,531 


—  -1,531 

—  14,669 


-1,531 


-1,531 
14,669 
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FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN       (In  thousands) 
1995  Request ".      $14,669 

The  IFC  appropriation  provides  the  US  share  of  operating  expenses  for  ten 
International  fisheries  commissions,  two  International  marine  science 
organizations,  and  travel  expenses  of  the  US  Commissions  and  their  Advisors. 
The  legislation  for  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  also  provides  for  salary 
payments  to  US  Commissioners,  alternates,  panel  members  and  their  alternates, 
who  are  not  Federal  or  State  government  employees,  for  days  actually  worked 
on  Commission  business.  The  activities  of  each  commission  are  outlined  below: 

International  Pacific  Halibut  Commission  (IPHC).  $851.000 

These  funds  will  enable  the  IPHC  to  preserve  better  the  halibut  fishery  of 
the  northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  by  developing  and  maintaining 
stocks  of  Pacific  halibut  at  levels  which  will  permit  optimum  yield.  The 
Commission's  regulatory  actions  must  be  based  on  the  results- of  scientific 
Investigations.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Commission  has  managed 
successfully  joint  stocks  to  historically  high  blomass  levels  and  continues 
to  serve  as  the  primary  forum  for  addressing  the  risk  posed  to  halibut  stocks 
because  of  bycatch  1n  other  domestic  fisheries. 

The  amount  requested  for  FY  1995  1s  an  increase  of  $17,000  or  21  over 
FY  1994.  These  additional  funds  will  be  used  to  cover  anticipated  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  salaries,  US  Social  Security  contributions,  meetings, 
conferences  and  research  programs. 

Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTC).  $2.950.000 

The  IATTC  will  continue  to  make  recommendations  regarding  catch  levels  for 
yellowfln  and  skip  jack  tuna,  and  tuna-like  fishes  In  the  eastern  Pacific 
Ocean  which  will  permit  maximum  yields  on  a  sustained  basis.  In  addition  to 
tunas,  this  Commission  will  also  conduct  further  research  on  the  stocks  of 
dolphins  taken  In  conjunction  with  tunas,  and  will  Implement  the 
International  program  to  reduce  dolphin  mortalities. 

The  IATTC  focus  will  be  to  collect,  compile  and  analyze  tuna  catch  statistics 
and  logbook  data  obtained  directly  from  fishing  fleets  and  processing 
plants.  In  addition,  the  Commission  will  conduct  investigations  In  the 
following  areas:  biology,  life  history,  vital  statistics,  population 
structure  and  behavior  of  tunas,  oceanic  circulation  of  tuna  migrations,  rate 
of  Intermingling  of  stocks,  and  mortality  and  growth. 
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To  prevent  overfishing,  the  Commission  makes  conservation  recommendations  to 
Its  member  nations.  The  conservation  program  has  regulated  fishing  In 
geographical  areas  within  the  Commission's  conservation  zone.  The  program 
has  been  successful  In  maintaining  the  yellowfln  tuna  stock  near  Its  optimum 
level  from  which  It  could  support  high  average  yields.  In  recent  years  the 
member  nations  of  the  Commission  have  had  difficulty  agreeing  to  a  legally 
binding  conservation  regime  but  the  Commission's  scientific  advice  Is  crucial 
in  ensuring  that  member  nations  do  not  overfish  the  stock. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $2,950,000  for  the  IATTC  Includes  a  program  Increase 
of  $216,000  over  the  FY  1994  level.  These  additional  funds  are  vital  to 
solving  the  tuna-dolphin  problem  which  must  be  resolved  If  the  US  1s  to 
sustain  Important  environmental  protection  gains  and  avoid  exacerbating 
conflicts  with  our  trading  partners.  This  program  enhancement  Is  essential 
to  the  resolution  of  this  trade-environment  problem.  Funds  will  be  used  for 
an  Augmented  Tuna/Dolphin  Research  Program  designed  to: 

o  develop  alternatives  to  setting  purse-seine  nets  on  dolphins  for 
capturing  tunas; 

o  concentrate  research  on  modifying  current  purse-seine  technology  to 
make  It  as  efficient  as  possible  In  reducing  dolphin  mortality;  and, 

o  augment  the  International  Dolphin  Observer  Program  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  ensure  1001  coverage  on  all  national  fleets. 

International  Hhallnq  Commission  (IMC).  $99.000 

The  IWC  provides  for  the  conservation,  development,  and  optimum  use  of  whale 
resources  based  on  scientific  findings,  taking  Into  consideration,  the 
Interests  of  the  consumers  of  whale  products  and  the  whaling  Industry. 
It  will  accomplish  this  by: 

o  collecting  and  analyzing  statistical  Information  concerning  the 
current  condition  and  trends  of  whale  stocks  and  the  efftcts  of 
whaling  activities;  and, 

o  studying,  appraising,  and  disseminating  Information  concerning  methods 
of  maintaining  and  Increasing  the  populations  of  whale  stocks. 

The  IHC's  FY  1995  funding  request  1s  Identical  to  the  FY  1994  amount. 

North  Pacific  Anadromous  Fish  Commission  (NPAFC).  $115.000 

In  FY  1993,  the  NPAFC  superseded  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission.  The  new  convention,  authorizing  this  new  Commission,  adds 
Russia  to  the  previous  three  member  countries  of  Canada,  Japan  and  the  US, 
and  also  adds  Russian  waters  to  the  geographical  area  covered.  The  new  name 
Includes  the  key  word  "anadromous"  which  Identifies  fish  that  are  spawned  In 
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fresh  water,  migrate  to  the  sea  to  live  their  adult  life  and  then  return  to 
fresh  water  to  spawn.  The  mission  of  the  NPAFC  remains  the  same  as  Its 
predecessor  —  to  promote  and  coordinate  scientific  studies  and  the 
conservation  measures  required  to  secure  the  maximum  sustained  productivity 
of  fisheries  of  joint  interest  to  the  member  governments.  The  Commission's 
activities  concentrate  on  north  Pacific  salmon  and  steelhead  trout  stocks, 
but  also  include  some  discussion  of  the  high  seas  pollock  fishery  in  the 
Central  Bering  Sea. 

The  FY  1995  funding  request  includes  a  $5,000  increase  or  Al  over  FY  1994  for 
increased  operational  costs. 

Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  (GLFC),  $8,323.000 

The  GLFC  maintains  research  programs  designed  to  secure  the  maximum  sustained 
productivity  of  any  stock  of  fish  which  is  of  common  concern  to  the  US  and 
Canada.  It  also  determines  which  measures  are  best  adapted  for  that  purpose, 
coordinating  research  for  such  programs  and  actually  performing  the  research 
if  necessary.  The  GLFC  continues  to  recommend  appropriate  measures  to  both 
nations  on  the  basis  of  the  research,  and  formulates  and  implements  programs 
to  eradicate  or  reduce  sea  lamprey  In  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  tributaries. 
The  Commission  publishes  scientific  and  other  information  obtained  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties. 

The  Department's  FY  1995  request  is  comparable  to  the  FY  1994  level  of 
funding  after  the  nonrecurral  for  lampricide  re-registration  is  taken  into 
account  .  As  stated  in  the  summary  section,  the  $1.9  million  decrease  from 
FY  1994  to  1995  reflects  a  nonrecurral  of  one-time  funds  for  re-registration 
of  the  pesticide  TFM.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  GLFC  has  sufficient 
funding  to  complete  the  EPA  mandated  re-registration  requirements  estimated 
to  total  $5.2  million.  During  FY  1993,  the  GLFC  allocated  $1.5  million  from 
existing  resources.  For  FY  1994,  Congress  added  an  additional  $2  million 
above  the  President's  budget  request  which  will  be  combined  with  $700,000 
allocated  from  the  Commission's  operating  budget.  Funding  over  this  two  year' 
period  totals  $4.2  million.  An  additional  $500,000  is  included  in  the  GLFC's 
operating  plan  for  both  FYs  1995  and  1996  for  a  grand  total  of  $5.2  million 
for  the  re-registration  project. 

This  request  will  maintain  existing  levels  of  activity  in  the  following 
program  areas: 

o  provide  basin-wide  lampricide  control  to  treat  most  of  the  major  sea 
lamprey-producing  streams; 

o  perform  adult  and  larval -sea  lamprey  assessment  program; 

o  conduct  the  existing  alternative  control  program  consisting  of  barrier 
dams  and  sterile-male-release  field  trials  programs; 

o  undertake  sea  lamprey  research  programs  at  US  and  Canadian  facilities; 
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o  contract  agent  administration  and  supervision; 

o  support  GLFC's  administration  and  secretariat  functions;  and, 

o  continue  US  re-reg1strat1on  of  lamprlddes. 

International  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas  (ICCAT). 
$118,000 

These  funds  will  be  used  to  study  and  research  the  populations  of  tuna  and 
tuna-like  fishes  found  1n  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  to  maintain  these 
populations  at  levels  which  will  permit  the  maximum  sustainable  catch  for 
food  and  other  purposes.  The  ICCAT  1s  responsible  for  a  program  of  research 
on  the  abundance,  biometry  and  ecology  of  tunas,  the  oceanography  of  their 
environment,  and  the  effects  of  natural  human  factors  on  their  abundance. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $118,000  includes  an  additional  $3,000  to  offset 
inflationary  cost  Increases. 

Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Organization  (NAFO),  $90,000 

This  organization  promotes  the  conservation  and  optimum  use  of  fishery 
resources  within  the  Convention  area  under  a  framework  appropriate  to  the 
regime  of  extended  coastal  state  jurisdiction  over  fisheries.  NAFO 
encourages  international  cooperation  and  consultation  with  respect  to  those 
resources  and  1s  responsible  for: 

o  making  Investigations  Into  the  abundance,  life  history,  and  ecology  of 
any  species  of  aquatic  life;  and, 

o  collecting  and  analyzing  statistical  information  relating  to  current 
conditions  and  trends  of  the  fishery  resources  of  the  area. 

The  FY  1995  request  Includes  funding  to  pay  for  a  full  year  of  US  membership 
1n  the  NAFO.  The  legislation  which  Implements  the  NAFO  Convention  is 
currently  pending  1n  Congress.  We  anticipate  that  the  legislation  will  be 
passed  sometime  1n  FY  1994  and  have  Included  a  request  for  $45,000  which 
represents  a  partial  assessment.  For  FY  1995,  we  have  Included  an  estimated 
full  year's  assessment  of  $90,000. 

Pacific  Salmon  Commission  (PSC).  $1.800.000 

The  PSC's  activities  are  concerned  with  conservation  measures  necessary  to 
save  the  salmon  resource  as  well  as  replenish  and  share  1t.  Conservation  and 
management  activities  of  the  Commission  are  performed  with  recommendations 
from  three  Panels:  the  joint  US  and  Canadian  Northern  Panel,  Southern  Panel, 
and  Fraser  River  Panel.  The  Panels,  In  turn,  receive  Information  and 
recommendations  from  each  country  and  from  Joint  Technical  Committees,  as 
established. 
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Negotiations  continue  between  the  two  countries  regarding  conservation  and 
management  of  salmon  stocks  of  the  Yukon  River.  Harvest  sharing  of  Yukon 
River  chlnook  and  chum  salmon  stocks  spawned  1n  Canada  Is  under  continuing 
negotiation  as  part  of  the  US/Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty  process.  The 
purpose  of  the  Yukon  River  treaty  negotiation  support  program  Is  to  help 
provide  the  technical  Information  necessary  for  fisheries  management  and 
treaty  negotiation,  and  to  support  Technical  Committee  and  advisory  member 
participation  1n  the  negotiation  process. 

The  FY  1995  funding  request  of  $1,800,000  Includes  an  Increase  of  $116,000 
over  PSC's  FY  1994  level  of  $1,684,000.  The  major  portion  ($100,000)  of  this 
Increase  is  necessary  to  pay  for  an  unfunded  pension  plan  liability.  These 
funds  are  urgently  needed  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  retirement 
costs  of  PSC  employees  and  employees  Inherited  from  the  PSC's  predecessor, 
the  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission.  The  additional 
funding  would  be  a  one-time  Increase  matched  by  the  Canadians. 

A  portion  of  this  Increase  will  be  used  to  partially  cover  the  higher 
Secretariat  cost  estimates,  based  on  bilaterally  developed  figures. 
These  cost  Increases  were  originally  scheduled  to  occur  in  FY  1993  but  did 
not  happen  as  planned  due  to  the  Canadian  Government's  inability  to  meet 
this  increased  level  of  funding.  Therefore,  the  PSC  reduced  its  FY  1993 
Secretariat  costs.  The  PSC  is  confident,  from  discussions  with  the  Canadian 
Government,  that  the  Canadians  are  committed  to  funding  a  higher  level  budget 
and  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  financial  position  to  pay  for  it  in  FY  1995. 
Therefore,  additional  funding  is  needed  by  the  US  to  match  their 
contribution.  The  requested  increase  also  would  be  used  to  cover 
Inflationary  cost  increases  for  both  travel  and  salary  of  Commissioners  and 
panel  members.  During  FY  1993,  the  PSC  held  more  panel  meetings  of  longer 
duration  to  address  numerous  complex  and  contentious  Issues  related  to 
fishery  stocks  and  catch  quotas.  Many  of  these  issues  remain  unresolved  and 
will  continue  to  be  negotiated  during  all  of  FY  1994  and  part  of  FY  1995. 

Increased  appropriated  funding  is  also  necessary  to  pay  for  expenses  that 
are  currently  being  offset  from  test-fishing  revenue.  Currently,  the  PSC 
conducts  tests  which  require  catching  and  tagging  salmon  to  determine 
migratory  patterns.  Fish  deemed  unsuitable  for  tagging  are  sold  on  the  open 
market.  While  it  is  appropriate  and  cost  effective  for  the  PSC  to  calculate 
their  budgetary  requirements  by  factoring  in  revenue  from  test-f ishlng, 
the  PSC  Commissioners  have  given  clear  instructions  that  test-fishing 
revenues  should  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  and  prominent  source  of 
revenue.  The  test-fishing  revenue  has  been  used  to  help  offset  program  costs 
1n  previous  years  but  has  proven  to  be  an  unreliable  source  of  Income. 
Therefore,  slightly  Increased  contributions  by  the  Parties  are  necessary  to 
reduce  reliance  on  test  fishing  as  a  dependable  Income  source. 
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Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Antarctic  Marine  Living  Resources 
(CCAMLR).  $45.000 

The  requested  amount  will  provide  the  CCAMLR  with  funding  sufficient  to 
develop  and  Implement  measures  to  ensure  effective  conservation  and 
management  of  Antarctic  marine  living  resources  based  on  an  ecosystem 
approach.  Membership  1n  this  Commission,  which  1s  headquartered  1n  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  Australia,  ensures  the  renewabllity  of  the  world's  largest  untapped 
source  of  marine  protein,  and  aids  In  protecting  future  US  access  to 
Important  marine  resources  1n  the  Antarctic  region. 

The  FY  1995  request  reflects  a  $5,000  decrease  which  Is  the  result  of  a 
one-time  payment  that  occurred  In  FY  1994  to  cover  terminal  leave  payments. 

North  Atlantic  Salmon  Conservation  Organization  (NASCO).  $17.000 

There  Is  sufficient  funding  for  NASCO  to  accomplish  its  objective  to  promote 
the  conservation,  restoration,  enhancement  and  rational  management  of  salmon 
stocks  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  through  International  cooperation;  and  the 
acquisition,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  scientific  Information  pertaining 
to  these  salmon  stocks. 

The  NASCO" s  FY  1995  funding  request  1s  exactly  the  same  as  the  FY  1994 
allocation. 

International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea  (ICES),  $128,000 

These  funds  will  enable  ICES  to  promote  and  coordinate  research  and 
Investigation  of  the  North  Atlantic,  particularly  with  respect  to  fisheries, 
marine  mammals,  and  marine  pollution.  ICES  plans  programs  and  organizes,  1n 
agreement  with  member  nations,  such  research  and  Investigation  as  determined 
necessary,  and  publishes  or  encourages  the  publication  of  data  and  research 
resulting  from  Investigations  carried  out  under  Its  auspices.  Also,  ICES 
will  continue  to  provide  scientific  advice  to  Its  member  nations  and  European 
Economic  community  and  to  regional  fisheries  management  organizations. 

The  ICES's  FY  1995  funding  request  Includes  a  $3,000  Increase  over  FY  1994  to 
cover  anticipated,  operational  cost  Increases. 

North  Pacific  Marine  Science  Organization  (PICES).  $77.000 

The  PICES  Commission  fills  a  void  in  research  capabilities  and  coordination 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  an  area  which  not  only 
Is  rich  In  resources,  but  also  exerts  a  very  major  Influence  on  weather  and 
climate  In  North  America.  In  many  respects,  the  work  of  PICES  1s  similar  to 
the  research  planning  and  coordination  carried  out  1n  the  North  Atlantic  by 
the  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea.  The  difference  is 
that  the  work  of  PICES  will  be  more  important  to  the  US  because  of  the  more 
extensive  resources  found  in  the  northern  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  major 
role  the  region  plays  regarding  weather  and  climate  1n  the  US  and  Canada. 
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The  $77,000  requested  includes  an  additional  $2,000  over  the  prior  year  level 
and  will  be  used  to  offset  anticipated,  increased  operational  costs. 

Expenses  of  the  US  Commissioners,  $56,000 

The  US  Commissioners  to  the  various  fishery  commissions  are  appointed  by  the 
President  and  are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  carrying  out  their 
duties.  They  receive  transportation  expenses  and  per  diem  while  engaged  in 
the  Commissions'  work.  The  Department's  request  includes  an  additional 
$2,000  or  3.7%  to  provide  for  a  modest  increase  to  cover  inflationary  cost 
increases  for  transportation  expenses  and  per  diem  for  the  US  Commissioners 
to  participate  in  meetings  of  all  of  the  fishery  commissions,  except  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission  which  is  covered  under  the  line  item  for  that 
Commission. 
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OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

4100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 


1993     1994 
Enacted Estimate 


1995 
Program 

Changes 


1995     1995  Incr 
Request   Over  1994 


$702 

$723 

$22 

$745 

$22 

387 

398 

112 

510 

112 

13,111 

15,079 

-1 ,665 

13,414 

-1,665 

14,200 


16,200 


-1,531 


14,669 


-1,531 
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Mr.  MORAN.  We  are  going  to  hear  from  David  Colson,  who  is  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  Inter- 
national Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Mr.  Colson  is  going  to  put  his  complete  statement  in  the  record 
at  this  point  and  summarize  for  us. 

Mr.  COLSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  happy  to  do  that. 

General  Statement 

As  you  noted,  we  are  here  to  support  the  Administration's  re- 
quest for  $14,669  million.  As  you  know,  the  United  States  is  a 
party  to  10  international  fishing  agreements  and  two  marine 
science  agreements  that  this  appropriation  supports. 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  represents  a  reduction  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion below  the  1994  funding  level.  It  includes  an  increase  of  about 
$400,000  covering  increased  fees  in  programs  in  several  of  the  com- 
missions and  a  reduction  of  $1.9  million  in  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
eries Commission  account.  That  reduction  is  a  result  of  a  non- 
recurring cost  associated  with  the  reregistration  of  lampricide 
which  took  place  in  fiscal  1994. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  1995  request  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
amendment  155  of  your  fiscal  year  1994  conference  committee  re- 
port that  related  to  this  reregistration  of  lampricide  question. 

INTER-AMERICAN  TROPICAL  TUNA  COMMISSION 

I  would  like  to  highlight  two  points  very  quickly.  I  know  that  last 
year  some  of  the  animal  protection  groups  in  our  country  lobbied 
you  very  hard  to  reduce  substantially  our  funding  to  the  Inter- 
American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  what  we  call  the  LATTC. 

This  organization  has  managed  on  a  sustainable  basis  the  tuna 
fishery  in  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific  Ocean  since  the  late  1940's, 
and  that  fishery  provides  about  10  percent  of  the  world's  tuna  pro- 
duction. 

In  recent  years,  that  Commission  has  taken  on  the  problem  of 
dolphin  mortality  in  the  fishery.  It  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  toward  reducing  mortality  to  insignificant  levels  approach- 
ing zero  with  a  goal  of  reducing  mortality  entirely. 

In  1993,  it  has  already  reached  its  1999  goal  in  this  program. 
Mortality  is  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  dolphin  popu- 
lation. 

This  successful  international  program  is  the  best  way  to  ensure 
the  protection  of  dolphins.  It  is  deserving  of  our  support.  Reducing 
our  support  would  be  counterproductive  to  the  primary  efforts  of 
managing  a  very  rich  tuna  fishery  and  providing  internationally 
agreed  dolphin  protection  measures. 

I  have  two  letters  from  the  director  of  this  Commission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  with  your  permission,  would  like  to  offer  them  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 


79-407    0—94 14 
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INTER-AMERICAN  TROPICAL  TUNA  COMMISSION 
COMISION INTERAMERICANA  DEL  ATUN  TROPICAL 

COSTA  RICA  •  FRANCE  •  JAPAN  •  NICARAGUA  -  PANAMA  •  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  •  VANUATU  -  VENEZUELA 

Scrip©*  Institution  of  Oceanography,  8604  La  Jolla  Shore*  Drive.  La  Jolla,  CA  02037-1 508.  U.S.A. 
Tel:  (619)  546  7100  •  Fax  (619)  546  7133  -  Teler.  697115  •  Director.  James  Joseph 


November  24,  1993 
Ref:  0836-816 


Ambassador  David  A.  Col son 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Ocean  and  Fisheries  Affairs 
Department  of  State 
OES/O,  Room  7831 
Washington,  DC  20S20 


Dear  Ambassador  Coleon: 


The  government*  party  to  the  1992  Agreement  for  the  Conservation  of  Tunas 
and  Dolphins  in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean  net  here  in  La  Jolla  on  October  26- 
27,  1993,  to  review  the  progress  to  date  of  the  International  Dolphin  Conser- 
vation Program  established  by  that  Agreement.  The  Program  imposes  limits  on 
the  numbers  of  dolphins  that  can  be  killed  in  the  fishery  each  year  from  1993 
through  1999;  the  initial  limit  set  for  1993  was  19,500  dolphins,  decreasing 
gradually  to  less  than  5,000  in  1999.  It  was  reported  during  the  recent 
meeting  that  dolphin  mortality  in  the  fishery  in  1993  will  probably  be  about 
3,500  animals;  in  other  words,  the  target  for  1999  will  have  been  reached  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  It  was  also  noted  during  the  meeting  that  the 
1993  estimated  mortality  of  3,500  animals  represents  about  0.037  percent  of 
the  9.500,000  dolphins  involved  in  the  fishery. 

This  remarkable  achievement  is  a  direct  result  of  the  International 
Dolphin  Conservation  Program,  and  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
commitment  and  cooperation  of  the  governments  party  to  the  agreement  and  of 
the  fisherman  of  the  international  tuna-fishing  fleet  and  their  efforts  to 
reduce  dolphin  mortality  in  the  fishery  to  the  lowest  possible  levels. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  and  concern  shown  by  the  United  States 
Congress  in  the  problem  of  dolphin  mortality  in  the  tuna  fishery  of  the 
eastern  Pacific,  I  have  been  instructed  by  several  governments  party  to  the 
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Agreement  to  ensure  that  Congress  is  kept  aware  of  the  progress  of  the  Inter- 
national Dolphin  Conservation  Program.  However,  I  have  no  means  of  doing  this 
directly,  and  would  thus  be  very  grateful  if  the  State  Department  would  inform 
Congress  of  the  Program's  achievements  to  date,  as  outlined  above.  Perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  way  of  accomplishing  this  would  be  through  Congressional 
Oversight  Hearings. 

I  would  of  course  be  pleased  to  render  whatever  technical  assistance  you 
may  require  in  presenting  this  information  to  Congress. 


Yours  sincerely. 


Mr.  Rolland  A.  Schmitten 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Seas ley 
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INTER-AMERICAN  TROPICAL  TUNA  COMMISSION 
COMISION  INTERAMERICANA  DEL  ATUN  TROPICAL 

COSTA  RICA .  PRANCE  •  JAPAN  •  NICARAGUA  -  PANAMA  •  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  •  VANUATU  -  VENEZUELA 

Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography.  8604  La  Jolla  Shore*  Drive.  La  Jolia.  CA  92037-1  soe,  USA. 

Tal:  (619)546  7100  •  Fax:  (618)  S46  7133  -  Telsr  697116  -  Director  James  Joseph.  Ph.  D. 

FTS  Tel:  (700)  893  6100  •  FTS  Fax:  (700)  893  6133 

Ambassador  David  A.  Colson  January  25, 1994 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretory  for  Ref:  0055-830 

Ocean  and  Fisheries  Affairs 
Department  of  State 
OES/O,  Room  7831 
Washington,  DC  20520 

Dear  Ambassador  Colson: 

This  is  further  to  my  letter  of  November  24, 1993,  regarding  the  question  of  dolphin  mortality  in  the 
tuna  fishery  in  the  eastern  Pacific  Ocean.  In  that  letter  I  advised  you  that  several  governments  participating 
in  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (IATTQ  Dolphin  Conservation  Program  instructed  me  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  US.  Congress  the  progress  which  has  been  achieved  in  mis  program.  This  letter 
describes  in  greater  detail  the  International  Dolphin  Conservation  Program  administered  by  this 
Commission. 

The  problem  of  dolphin  mortality  in  the  fishery  first  arose  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  mat  from  I960  through  1972  some  350  thousand  dolphins  were  killed  each  year.  VS.  vessels  were 
responsible  for  almost  all  of  this  mortality,  and  in  1972  Congress  passed  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act 
in  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  Act  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mortality  caused  by  the  U.S.  fleet, 
but  during  the  1970s  the  situation  was  changing  rapidly.  Nations  extended  their  jurisdiction  over  coastal 
waters  to  200  miles,  and  many  nations  of  the  region  began  to  develop  high-seas  tuna  fleets.  The  problem  of 
dolphin  mortality  in  the  fishery  thus  became  international,  and  in  1980  the  IATTC  initiated  a  program 
designed  to  estimate  this  mortality,  assess  its  impact  on  the  dolphin  populations,  and  eliminate  needless  and 
careless  killing  of  dolphins. 

By  1986  all  nations  with  vessels  operating  in  the  fishery  were  participating  in  the  program.  From  data 
collected  by  shipboard  observers,  the  IATTC j  scientific  staff  estimated  the  mortality  caused  by  the  fishery  in 
1986  to  be  133,000  dolphins. 

The  lATTC's  program  focused  on  studying  the  immediate  causes  of  this  mortality  and  on  gathering 
information  on  fishing  gear  and  techniques  which  had  proved  effective  in  reducing  it,  and  then  disseminating 
this  information  among  vessel  owners,  captains,  and  crews  through  regular  workshops  and  gear  inspections. 
By  the  end  of  1992  the  mortality  had  fallen  to  15,500  animals,  a  decrease  of  88  percent  over  1986. . 

To  ensure  the  continued  success  of  the  program,  in  1992  ten  nations  with  tuna  vessels  operating  in  the 
eastern  Pacific  entered  into  an  agreement,  known  as  the  la  Jolla  Agreement,  to  reduce  dolphin  mortality  to 
insignificant  levels  approaching  zero,  with  a  goal  of  eliminating  it  entirely,  through  the  application  of 
ecologically  sound  fishing  methods.  This  Agreement  created  the  International  Dolphin  Conservation 
Program  (IDCP),  which  set  ever-decreasing  annual  limits  on  the  total  permissible  mortality  in  the  fishery, 
from  19^00  dolphins  in  1993  to  less  man  5,000  in  1999. 

The  Agreement  and  the  IDCP  are  in  many  respects  unique,  and  set  a  number  of  precedents  in 
international  fisheries  management,  most  notably  the  following: 

1)  A  global  annual  dolphin  mortality  limit  (DML);  this  is  allocated  among  vessels  that  meet  certain 
criteria,  including  possession  of  the  equipment  required  for  releasing  captured  dolphins  unharmed,  training 
of  key  crew  members  in  dolphin  safety  techniques,  and  the  payment  of  funds  to  support  the  IDCP.  These 
vessels  are  permitted  to  fish  for  tunas  associated  with  dolphins  only  until  they  reach  their  individual  DMLs, 
which  is  a  strong  incentive  for  captains  to  minimize  the  mortality. 
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2)  Observer  coverage:  since  January  1, 1993,  every  trip  made  in  the  eastern  Pacific  by  a  vessel  capable  of 
fishing  for  tunas  associated  with  dolphins  has  been  accompanied  by  an  observer.  The  information  collected 
by  these  observers  is  essential  for  estimating  dolphin  mortality  and  abundance  and  for  ensuring  compliance 
with  the  Agreement,  and  for  certifying  fishing  trips  in  which  the  net  was  not  set  around  dolphins. 

3)  An  International  Review  Panel,  to  review  and  report  on  the  compliance  of  the  international  fleet  with 
the  Agreement  The  Panel,  which  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  governments,  the  fishing  industry,  and 
non-governmental  environmental  organizations,  meets  at  least  three  times  yearly  to  review  the  status  of  the 
IDCP  and  to  monitor  the  activities  of  individual  vessels.  The  data  collected  by  observers  are  reviewed  and, 
when  an  infraction  of  the  Agreement  is  identified,  the  flag  state  is  notified  and  requested  to  report  on  any 
action  taken.  The  Panel  is  also  developing  a  set  of  measures  designed  to  promote  compliance  by  nations, 
whether  party  to  the  Agreement  or  not;  these  include  diplomatic  actions,  public  opinion  actions,  operational 
restrictions,  and  economic  sanctions,  including  the  possibility  of  trade  measures. 

4)  A  comprehensive  research  program,  pursuing  two  parallel  goals:  improving  current  purse-seine 
technology  to  reduce  dolphin  mortality  to  a  minimum,  and  developing  alternative  methods  for  capturing 
large  yellowfin  tuna  that  do  not  involve  setting  on  dolphins.  A  two-year,  S5.7  million  program  was 
approved,  but  is  not  yet  fully  funded.  Current  research  focuses  on  the  following: 

a)  Design  and  deployment  of  artificial  Fish- Aggregating  Devices  (FADs)  to  attract  large  yellowfin 
tunas.  Several  designs  have  been  tested  in  key  areas  of  the  fishery,  and  tracked  for  up  to  several 
months  by  satellite,  but  so  far  no  concentrations  of  large  fish  have  been  reported  near  them.  Further 
research  is  planned. 

b)  Research  into  the  bond  between  tunas  and  dolphins,  an  understanding  of  which  could  contribute  to 
the  development  of  means  of  capturing  the  tunas  without  encircling  dolphins.  To  date  two  research 
cruises  to  study  the  schooling  relationships,  trophic  dynamics,  and  food  habits  of  these  species  have 
been  carried  out;  dolphins  and  tunas  were  also  tracked,  using  radio  and  sonic  tags.  The  data  from 
these  cruises  are  now  being  analyzed. 

c)  Oceanographic  studies  to  identify  features  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  large  yellowfin  tuna 
not  associated  with  dolphins.  If  successful,  mis  research  may  enable  fishable  concentrations  of  such 
tunas  to  be  located. 

d)  Research  into  fishing  gear:  preliminary  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  (he  identification  of  (i)  new 
materials  for  net  construction,  (ii)  innovative  net  designs,  and  (iii)  modifications  to  the  deployment 
of  nets  to  reduce  malfunctions  which  cause  net  collapses  and  canopies,  the  major  causes  of  dolphin 
mortality. 

5)  An  Advisory  Board  of  technical  specialists  from  government  agencies,  environmental  groups,  the 
fishing  industry,  and  the  international  scientific  community,  to  assist  the  Director  of  the  IATTC  in  efforts  to 
coordinate,  facilitate,  and  guide  research  directed  towards  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  program.  An 
organizational  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  was  held  in  San  Diego,  California,  in  April  1993;  a  number  of 
proposals  for  research  were  examined  and  priorities  assigned,  and  the  Board's  work  is  continuing  by 
correspondence. 

In  its  first  year  the  IDCP  has  achieved  spectacular  results.  It  appears  mat  the  mortality  in  1993  will  have 
been  under  4,000  dolphins,  less  than  a  third  of  the  limit  originally  established  for  1993  under  the  Agreement, 
and  thus  reaching  the  target  set  for  1999.  To  put  this  figure  in  perspective,  this  level  of  mortality  represents 
some  0.04  percent  of  the  approximately  9 JS  million  dolphins  involved  in  the  fishery.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  annual  net  increase  in  this  population  is  2  percent,  or  190,000  animals;  the  population  should  therefore 
be  increasing  and,  in  fact,  the  information  available  indicates  stable  or  increasing  abundance  for  these  stocks, 
none  of  which  are  considered  threatened  or  endangered.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  recent  report 
published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  "Dolphins  and  the  Tuna  Industry." 

These  reductions  in  mortality  have  been  brought  about  not  by  prohibiting  setting  on  dolphins  nor  by 
"dolphin-safe"  labelling,  but  by  the  international  efforts  outlined  above,  in  which  all  of  the  nations  involved  in 
the  fishery,  several  environmental  organizations,  and  the  fishing  industry  are  cooperating.  Clearly  credit  is 
due  to  the  environmental  organizations  for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  the  part 
played  by  the  fishermen  should  not  be  overlooked,  since  ultimately  it  is  their  performance  upon  which 
everything  depends.  A  measure  of  their  success  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  fishing  effort  directed  towards 
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tunas  associated  with  dolphins  has  remained  constant  the  average  number  of  dolphins  killed  per  set  of  the 
net  has  declined  from  about  13  in  1986  to  about  05  in  1993. 

The  ITXZP  is  not  only  proving  to  be  a  comprehensive  and  effective  means  of  resolving  me  problem  of 
dolphin  mortality,  it  is  also  consistent  with  the  stated  objectives  of  the  MMPA,  namely: 

"The  Secretary,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall ...  initiate  ...  discussions  with  foreign 
governments  whose  vessels  harvest  yellowfin  tuna  with  purse  seines  in  the  eastern  tropical  Pacific 
Ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding,  through  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  or 
such  other  bilateral  or  multilateral  institutions  as  may  be  appropriate,  international  arrangements 
for  the  conservation  of  marine  mammals  taken  incidentally  in  the  course  of  harvesting  such  tuna, 
which  should  include  provisions  for  (i)  cooperative  research  into  alternative  methods  of  locating 
and  catching  yellowfin  tuna  which  do  not  involve  the  taking  of  marine  mammals,  (ii)  cooperative 
research  on  the  status  of  affected  marine  mammal  population  stocks,  (iii)  reliable  monitoring  of  the 
number,  rate,  and  species  of  marine  mammals  taken  by  vessels  of  harvesting  nations,  (iv)  limitations 
on  incidental  take  levels  based  upon  the  best  scientific  information  available,  and  (v)  the  use  of  the 
best  marine  mammal  safety  techniques  and  equipment  mat  are  economically  and  technologically 
practicable  to  reduce  the  incidental  kill  and  serious  injury  of  marine  mammals  to  insignificant  levels 
approaching  a  zero  mortality  and  serious  injury  rate." 

There  are  two  mam  approaches  to  solving  the  problem  of  dolphin  mortality  in  the  tuna  fishery:  the  first 
is  to  prohibit  setting  nets  around  dolphins  to  catch  tuna,  while  the  second  is  to  permit  this  practice  but  seek  to 
reduce  the  mortality  through  education  and  research.  The  first  alternative  would  of  course  be  the  surest  way 
of  eliminating  dolphin  mortality,  but  the  potential  biological,  economic,  and  social  costs  of  mis  approach 
should  also  be  taken  into  account 

In  a  nutshell,  the  problem  is  as  follows:  the  bulk  of  the  yellowfin  tuna  catch  from  me  eastern  Pacific 
consists  of  large,  sexually  mature  fish,  weighing  on  average  about  50  pounds,  almost  all  of  which  are  caught 
in  association  with  dolphins.  If  the  fishing  effort  currently  directed  at  these  fish  Is  diverted  toward  smaller, 
sexually  immature  yellowfin,  which  do  not  associate  with  dolphins  and  which  weigh  on  average  about  10 
pounds,  there  will  be  two  likely  results.  First,  the  stock  of  yellowfin  tuna  will  be  overfished  and  catches  will 
decline  by  between  30  and  60  percent  from  current  levels.  Second,  and  perhaps  more  important,  fishing  with 
purse-seine  nets  for  tunas  not  associated  with  dolphins  produces  a  large  incidental  bycatch  of  other  species, 
amounting  to  at  least  30  percent  by  weight  of  the  total  catch.  The  vast  majority  of  this  bycatch,  which 
includes  very  small  tunas  and  tuna-like  fishes,  mahi-mahi,  billfish,  sharks,  and  turtles,  among  others,  is 
dumped  back  into  the  sea  dead,  because  it  is  of  no  commercial  value  to  the  fishermen.  The  effects  of  these 
massive  removals  from  the  ecosystem,  which  could  number  in  the  millions  of  individuals  for  some  species, 
can  only  be  guessed  at,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  be  beneficial.  t 

The  labor  force  and  infrastructure  dependent  upon  the  fishery  in  the  coastal  states  of  Latin  America 
cannot  be  packed  up  and  transported  to  fisheries  in  other  regions  of  the  world.  Similarly,  the  fishing  fleet 
cannot  relocate  to  other  oceans,  since  many  of  the  tuna  fisheries  in  those  regions  are  fully  exploited. 
Therefore,  a  potential  reduction  of  30  to  60  percent  in  the  catch  and  the  possible  impact  on  the  ecosystem  of 
such  large  by  catches  could  seriously  affect  the  livelihood  of  many  people  who  depend  on  the  fishery. 

The  tuna  fishery  in  the  eastern  Pacific  involves  many  nations,  whose  political  systems,  traditions, 
standards  of  living,  and  opinions  regarding  the  use  of  the  sea  and  its  resources  vary  considerably.  Despite 
their  differences,  they  have  recognized  the  need  for  international  cooperation  if  a  solution  to  this  and  similar 
problems  is  to  be  found,  and  have  joined  together  in  the  International  Dolphin  Conservation  Program  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  a  problem  which  unilateral  action  and  much  passionate  rhetoric  has  not  resolved. 


Yours  sincerely, 
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GREAT  LAKES  FISHERY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Colson.  The  second  point  relates  to  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission.  There  is  a  continuing  strong  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Commissioners  to  this  Commission  to  secure  in- 
creased funding  for  the  commission's  lampricide  program. 

The  Administration  believes  that  the  Commission  has  sufficient 
funds  in  this  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram at  an  adequate  level  for  the  coming  year.  We  need  to  work 
with  Canada  to  develop  a  long-term  funding  strategy  to  deal  with 
this  problem  before  we  begin  to  pump  a  lot  of  extra  U.S.  money 
into  the  program.  Right  now  the  Canadians  are  not  really  prepared 
to  put  extra  money  into  this  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  summary.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Colson  follows:] 
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Department  of  State 

FY  1995  Budget  Estimates 
International  Fisheries  Commissions 

Statement  of 
David  A.  Colson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Oceans 

Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 

before  the 

House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 

for 

Commerce,  Justice,  State,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  the  Administration's  Fiscal  Year 
1995  budget  request  of  $14,669,000  for  the  International  Fisheries  Commissions 
appropriation.  This  appropriation  provides  funds  for  payment  of  the  United  States'  share 
of  treaty  obligation  expenses  arising  under  ten  bilateral  and  multilateral  international 
fisheries'  organizations,  two  multilateral  marine  science  organizations,  and  travel 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  and  their  advisors.  In  addition,  the 
enabling  legislation  for  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  provides  for  salary  payments  to  its 
commissioners  and  alternates,  as  well  as  panel  members  and  alternates,  who  are  not 
federal  or  state  employees,  for  days  actually  worked  on  Commission  business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Commissions  supported  by  this  appropriation  are  of  fundamental 
importance  in  advancing  effective,  science-based  international  conservation  measures  for 
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living  marine  resources  of  interest  to  the  United  States.  The  amount  requested  is  a  very 
cost  effective  way  of  advancing  U.S.  policy  in  this  arena.  In  economic  terms  alone,  the 
value  to  U.S.  interests  of  the  fisheries'  resources  managed  by  these  commissions  is 
approximately  $5  billion. 

All  of  the  fisheries'  organizations  fall  into  three  basic  categories  as  outlined  below: 
.  Those  that  perform  primarily  a  supporting  and  coordinating  role  with  limited 
scientific  and  administrative  staffs.  Included  in  this  first  category  are  the 
International  Whaling  Commission,  the  International  Commission  for  the 
Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas,  the  Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Antarctic 
Marine  Living  Resources,  the  North  Atlantic  Salmon  Conservation  Organization, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Anadromous  Fish  Commission,  the  successor  organization  to 
the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission. 

•  Those  that  also  operate  large-scale  programs,  in  addition  to  serving  in  a  supporting 
and  coordinating  role.  Included  in  this  second  category  are  the  International 
Pacific  Halibut  Commission,  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission,  the 
Pacific  Salmon  Commission,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission.  The 
proposed  budgets  for  these  four  Commissions  comprise  95%  of  the  total  request. 

•  Those  which  coordinate  and  evaluate  scientific  research  as  it  pertains  to  the  study 
of  the  sea,  with  a  focus  on  marine  living  resources.  Included  in  this  third  category 
are  the  International  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea,  and  the  North  Pacific 
Marine  Science  Organization  (PICES). 

Continued  funding  of  membership  in  these  commissions  meets  the  United  States' 
treaty  obligations  and  promotes  domestic  fishing  and  environmental  interests,  as  well  as 
international  cooperation  in  dealing  with  matters  of  mutual  interest.  In  addition,  these 
funds  assist  in  conservation  and  management  efforts  directed  toward  species  of  fish  of 
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commercial  and  recreational  importance  affecting  the  United  States'  food  supply, 
economic  and  recreational  interests,  and  advance  critical  environmental  policy  objectives 
with  regard  to  marine  mammals  such  as  whales  and  dolphins.  These  commissions  are 
the  international  institutions  through  which  the  U.S.  promotes  management  and 
conservation  measures  designed  to  prevent  overfishing  and  to  protect  the  manne 
environment  helping  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  fish  for  future  generations.  With 
increased  competition  for  scarce  fishery  resources,  these  commissions  also  provide  the 
forum  for  the  discussion  and  resolution  of  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  on  fishing  and  environmental  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  FY  1995  request  represents  a  net  reduction  of  $1.5  million  from 
the  FY  1994  level.  The  request  includes  increases  totaling  $404,000  for  assessed 
membership  fees  to  partially  offset  inflationary  cost  increases,  and  to  provide  two  program 
increases.  These  increases  are  offset  by  a  one-time  $1 .9  million  cost  reduction  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Commission  (GLFC).  Specifics  are  outlined  as  follows: 

•  We  believe  that  the  funding  provided  in  this  request  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  GLFC  in  FY  1995.  The  $1,935,000  reduction  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission  is  the  result  of  a  non-recurring  cost  associated  with  the 
re-registration  of  lampricide  that  took  place  in  FY  1994.  Other  requested  funds 
meet  requirements  for  the  final  phase  of  lampricide  re-registration,  those  expenses 
that  are  shared  with  Canada  for  the  administration  and  general  research  categories 
of  the  budget,  and  for  the  sustained  program  of  lamprey  eradication/control.  We 
are  not  requesting  funds  for  the  expanded  GLFC  research  program  to  develop 
alternatives  to  chemical  lamprey  control  called  for  in  the  GLFC  "Vision  Statement." 
To  embark  on  an  expanded  research  program,  we  need  assurance  that  our 
Canadian  treaty  partners  share  our  commitment  to  funding  support. 
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We  are  concerned  that  our  contributions  to  this  commission  not  exceed  the 
percentage  share  contribution  called  for  in  the  financial  rules  of  the  GLFC.  We 
have  begun  to  develop  a  plan  to  resolve  the  long  term  funding  issue  with  the 
Government  of  Canada,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  Convention  on  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  will  require  additional  resources  over  the 
long  run.  It  is  difficult  to  come  to  grips  with  the  long  term  funding  issue  because  we 
need  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Commissioners  and  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
formulate  a  long  range  solution.  Until  we  reach  agreement  on  a  comprehensive, 
long  range  plan,  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  project  the  future  funding  needs  of  the 
GLFC. 

^  A  $45,000  increase  is  included  for  the  first  full  year  of  participation  in  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Organization  (NAFO).  A  bill  implementing  the  NAFO  Convention 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  and  one  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the  Senate.  We 
are  hopeful  that  all  Congressional  action  will  be  completed  during  FY  1994  and 
have  budgeted  accordingly. 

•  A  program  increase  of  $216,000  for  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
for  an  Augmented  Tuna/Dolphin  Research  Program  designed  to:  develop 
alternative  fishing  techniques  to  replace  the  current  practice  of  setting  purse-seine 
tuna  fishing  nets  around  schools  of  tuna  associated  with  dolphins;  concentrate 
research  on  modifying  current  fishing  gear  and  techniques  to  make  them  as 
efficient  as  possible  in  reducing  dolphin  mortality;  and,  augment  the  legislatively 
mandated  International  Dolphin  Observer  Program  to  provide  100%  coverage  for 
all  national  fleets.  Over  the  last  few  years,  the  International  Dolphin  Conservation 
Program  implemented  under  the  auspices  of  this  commission  has  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  dolphin  mortalities  to  the  lowest  levels  ever  recorded  in  the  fishery, 
from  almost  100,000  animals  in  1989  to  3,600  in  1993. 
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The  Commission's  dolphin  conservation  program  has  three  key  elements.  First,  it 
sets  annual  mortality  limit  goals  that  are  reduced  each  year  between  1993  and 
1 999.  Second,  it  requires  an  observer  on  every  vessel  operating  in  the  fishery  to 
monitor  the  activities  of  the  vessel  in  carrying  out  dolphin  saving  techniques.  Third, 
it  provides  for  an  ongoing  research  program  to  look  for  new  and  better  fishing  gear 
and  practices  that  do  not  kill  dolphins.  Compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
program  is  monitored  by  an  International  Review  Panel  that  includes 
representatives  of  all  the  countries  fishing  in  the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean,  the  fishing 
industry  and  environmental  non-governmental  organizations.  It  is  a  precedent 
setting  program  that  is  viewed  as  a  model  for  international  conservation  and 
management  of  marine  resources. 

In  addition,  it  is  the  Commission's  observers  aboard  the  fishing  vessels  that  provide 
the  necessary  certification  for  "dolphin  safe"  tuna  harvested  in  the  eastern  tropical 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  will  help  to  implement  U.S.  Law  after  June  1,  1994,  when  only 
tuna  that  is  "dolphin  safe"  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  US  market. 

•  A  program  increase  of  $1 16,000  for  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  (PSC)  of  which 
$100,000  will  be  used  to  fund  a  one-time  liability  to  their  pension  plan.  These 
funds  are  urgently  needed  to  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  retirement  costs  for 
PSC  employees  and  those  employees  inherited  from  the  PSC's  predecessor,  the 
International  Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries  Commission.  The  balance  of  $16,000  will  be 
used  to  cover  projected  increases  for  the  United  States'  share  of  joint  expenses  for 
the  Secretariat. 

•  The  sum  of  $32,000  is  requested  to  cover  general,  operating  cost  increases  for  the 
remaining  commissions. 
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In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  cost  effective  budget  request  which  allows  the 
U.S.  to  meet  its  treaty  obligations  and  which  is  supportive  of  U.S.  goals  for  resource 
conservation  and  environmental  protection.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  support  this 
request.   I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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ALTERNATIVE  FISHING  TECHNIQUES 

Mr.  Moran.  With  regard  to  dolphins  mortality  that  occurs  as  a 
result  of  tuna  fishing,  what  is  the  increase  for? 

Mr.  COLSON.  Most  of  this  money,  sir,  will  go  into  promoting  re- 
search to  find  alternative  ways  of  conducting  the  fishing  operation. 
The  way  that  the  fishing  operation  works  now  is  that  when  purse- 
seiners  chase  a  school  of  dolphins  and  circle  them,  they  find  large 
yellow  fin  tuna  under  that  school  of  dolphins.  Through  various 
techniques,  using  their  nets  and  their  boats,  they  are  usually  able 
to  chase  all  of  the  dolphins  back  out  of  the  purse-seine  before  they 
close  the  purse-seine  up  and  get  the  tuna. 

But  invariably,  from  time  to  time,  there  are  some  dolphins  that 
get  caught  in  the  net  and  therefore  there  are  mortalities. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  way  to  develop  a  fishery  that  will 
have  access  to  that  tuna  but  not  pursue  the  dolphins  and  not  encir- 
cle the  dolphins.  The  animal  protection  groups  are  really  trying  to 
cause  us  to  break  with  this  organization,  even  while  it  is  looking 
for  an  alternative  way  of  catching  these  fish  and  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  break  the  poorly  understood  bond  that  exists  in  this  region 
of  the  world  alone  between  the  tuna  and  the  dolphin. 

There  are  other  ways  of  fishing  in  this  region  for  tuna,  but  they 
have  even  higher  incidental  catch  problems  with  sea  turtles, 
sharks,  and  other  fish,  particularly  small  fish.  We  are  working 
hard  to  find  a  technique  that  will,  through  some  mechanism  or  an- 
other, at  the  right  moment,  break  that  bond  between  the  tuna  and 
the  dolphins,  scatter  the  dolphins  and  allow  fishermen  to  catch  the 
tuna. 

REDUCTION  IN  DOLPHIN  MORTALITY 

Mr.  Moran.  Good.  That  sounds  reasonable.  We  are  very  sympa- 
thetic to  your  doing  that.  How  recent  is  that  new  technique  of 
being  able  to  get  the  dolphins  to  leave  the  area?  It  is  not  the  way 
it  used  to  be  done. 

Mr.  COLSON.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  perhaps  the  fisher- 
men had  been  as  responsive  to  this  problem  a  few  years  ago  as 
they  seem  to  be  now. 

This  is  basically  a  fishing  choice  issue.  One  of  the  things  that  has 
happened  in  the  international  community  is  once  we  really  got 
going,  and  we  didn't  get  going  on  this  until  about  1992,  we  enacted 
vessel  quotas  for  the  dolphins  in  the  international  fleet,  where 
there  is  100  percent  observer  coverage.  The  fishing  captains  began 
to  make  a  choice.  They  were  going  to  be  off  the  water  if  they  killed 
too  many  dolphins  during  the  course  of  the  year.  If  you  go  back  to 
the  1970's,  you  are  talking  about  a  half  a  million  dolphin  mortali- 
ties in  this  fishery. 

By  the  early  1990's  we  had  reduced  that  to  about  100,000.  We 
expected  about  20,000  in  1993,  but  they  got  it  down  to  between 
3,500  to  4,000.  Most  of  that  was  simply  skipper  performance,  mak- 
ing the  right  fishing  decisions,  setting  on  the  dolphins  at  the  right 
time  of  day,  in  wind  and  current  conditions  that  were  normal,  and 
not  trying  to  push  the  edge  of  the  fishing  operation  in  bad  weather 
conditions,  where  they  would  have  difficulty  handling  their  nets, 
which  are  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  Obviously  when  you  have 
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that  much  net  out,  and  all  of  the  equipment  associated  with  it,  on 
the  high  seas,  a  lot  of  different  things  can  happen. 

The  skippers  have  proved,  now  in  about  75  to  90  percent  of  the 
sets  on  dolphins,  they  are  getting  all  the  dolphins  out  of  the  net 
so  they  all  escape.  There  is  really  quite  a  lot  of  technique  associ- 
ated with  the  way  they  go  about  this  fishing  operation,  as  there  is 
in  most  fishing  operations. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  the  dolphins  will  recover  completely? 

Mr.  Colson.  Well,  I  think  biologically  they  are  well  past  the 
point  of  recovery.  The  dolphin  populations  are  increasing.  Four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  dolphin  population  is  a  very  small 
amount  and  the  recruitment  into  that  population  is  3  or  4  percent 
annually.  So  there  is,  shall  I  say,  plenty  of  room  there. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Birth,  you  mean?  When  you  say  recruitment 

Mr.  Colson.  New — the  recruitment,  new  animals  coming  in.  The 
population  growth  is  3  or  4  percent  and  the  mortality  in  this  fish- 
ery is  about  four-tenths  of  1  percent. 

PACIFIC  SALMON  COMMISSION  PENSION  PLAN 

Mr.  MORAN.  That  is  very  positive.  Good.  One  last  question,  budg- 
et related.  You  are  asking  for  $116,000  for  the  unfunded  pension 
liability,  rejected  $97,000  last  year  in  last  year's  dollars. 

Wouldn't  that  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  that  request  and  you 
wouldn't  have  had  to  ask  for  it  this  year? 

Mr.  COLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  have  to  take  that 
question.  I  can't  answer  that. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Okay.  It  is  an  increase  from  the  Pacific  Salmon 
Commission  for  a  one-time  unfunded  pension  plan  liability. 

Mr.  Colson.  Right. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  you  proposed  a  $97,000  reduction  last  year  and 
it  just  seems  as  though  that  would  have  been  the  money  that  could 
have  paid  for  the  unfunded  pension  liability  for  the  Salmon  Com- 
mission, but  you  can  answer  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Colson.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Proposed  Reduction  to  Pacific  Salmon  Commission 

If  Congress  had  not  agreed  to  the  reduction  it  would  have  had  two  choices:  in- 
crease the  appropriation  by  $97  thousand,  or  find  the  reduction  in  other  Commis- 
sions. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  to  the  International  Fisheries  Commissions  (IFC) 
in  FY  1994  was  $16.2  million.  This  was  comprised  of  the  $14.2  million  FY  1993  ap- 
propriation plus  an  additional  $2  million  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission 
(GLFC)  for  lampricide  re-registration.  The  proposed  $97,000  reduction  was  predi- 
cated on  three  factors:  the  IFC  was  level  funded;  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State  Con- 
ference Report  provided  $2  million  specifically  for  GLFC's  lampricide  reregistration; 
and,  the  House  Committee  recommendation  included  $8,258  thousand  for  the  GLFC. 
In  order  to  meet  Congressional  requirements  which  provided  almost  65%  of  the  IFC 
appropriation  to  the  GLFC,  the  Bureau  had  to  reduce  funding  for  other  Commis- 
sions. The  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  (PSC)  is  one  of  the  larger  Commissions; 
therefore,  the  OES  Bureau  made  the  decision  to  reduce  its  contribution.  Even  with 
this  proposed  reduction,  the  PSC  account  had  sufficient  funds  to  cover  Secretariat 
costs;  the  reduction  would  have  been  taken  from  US  Section  salary  and  travel  costs 
for  the  Commissioners  and  their  advisers. 

While  the  FY  1994  request  included  a  proposed  $97  thousand  reduction  for  PSC, 
the  OES  Bureau  was  able  to  restore  $91  thousand.  The  $100  thousand  shortfall  in 
the  pension  fund  occurred  independent  of  the  restoration;  therefore,  the  Commission 
would  not  have  been  in  a  financial  position  to  cover  this  liability  regardless  of 
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whether  or  not  Congress  had  agreed  to  the  reduction.  The  FY  1994  budget  request 
was  developed  in  the  summer  of  1992;  the  $100  thousand  shortfall  was  identified 
in  the  summer  of  1993 — almost  a  full  year  later. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  should  conclude  the  hearing.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Colson. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 


Request  to  OMB 

QUESTION:  What  was  the  budget  request  for  this  account  to  OMB,  what 
reductions,  If  any,  were  made  to  that  request,  and  what  will  be  the 
Impact  of  those  reductions  on  your  activities  In  FY  1995? 

ANSWER:  The  Department's  FY  1995  budget  request  to  OMB  for  the 
International  Fisheries  Commissions  (IFC)  was  $14,669,000.  The  OMB 
passback  was  Identical  to  the  requested  level. 

Lamprlclde  Rereqlstratlon 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  request  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  Includes  $8,323,000.  How  much  of  this  amount  Is  for 
rereglstratlon  of  lamprlclde  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency? 

ANSWER:  In  FY  1995,  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  will 
require  $1,281,000  to  conduct  rereglstratlon  tests  required  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  under  regulations  Implementing 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act.  If  tests 
conducted  during  FY  1994  conclude  that  the  lamprlclde  compound  does 
not  hydrolyze  In  aqueous  solution,  this  requirement  will  be  reduced 
by  an  estimated  $154,000. 

QUESTION:  What  Is  the  total  amount  that  has  been  made  available  for 
the  rereglstratlon  project,  and  when  will  the  funding  of  the  project 
be  completed? 

ANSWER:  Amendment  No.  155  of  the  FY  1994  Conference  Committee 
Report  for  the  Department  of  State  and  Related  Agencies  explains 
that: 

A  total  of  $4,500,000  has  already  been  made  available  for  lamprlclde 
rereglstratlon.  In  FY  1993,  $1,500,000  was  made  available  for 
lamprlclde  rereglstratlon  from  the  Commission's  operating  budget. 
In  FY  1994,  $2,000,000  was  provided,  above  the  Administration's 
budget  request  for  lamprlclde  rereglstratlon.  In  addition,  the 
report  allocated  $700,000  from  the  Commission's  operating  budget, 
and  provided  $300,000  to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  for  transfer  to  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission 
for  addressing  the  rereglstratlon  of  lamprlclde.  Amendment  No.  155 
Indicates  that  $500,000  should  be  Included  1n  the  Commission's 
budget  plan  for  FY  1995  and  for  FY  1996,  thus  completing  the  full 
funding  for  rereglstratlon. 

The  latest  cost  estimate  for  lamprlclde  rereglstratlon  1s  attached. 
Accurate  cost  estimates  are  difficult  to  make,  given  that  the  results 
of  an  early  series  of  tests  may  require  EPA  to  Insist  on  additional 
tests  later  1n  the  process. 
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LAMPRICIDE  REREGISTRATION  COSTS 
(mil  lions  of  U.S.  Dollars) 
FY  93      FY  94       FY  95      FY  96 


original      1.2       2.67        .5        .5 
estimate 


12/1/93        .767      2.710       1.281       .607 

revised 

estimate 


Components  of  above  estimate  not  required  if  Bayer  73  compound 
does  not  hydrolyze  in  aqueous  solution: 

-.154      -.255 
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QUESTION:  Is  the  reregi stration  project  essentially  a  one-time  item 
or  are  there  ongoing  costs,  and,  if  so,  are  those  ongoing  costs 
included  in  your  FY  1995  budget  request? 

ANSWER:  Reregi stration  is  a  one-time  item.  The  nature  of  the  EPA 
"call"  for  data  is  such  that  it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  the 
nature  and  cost  of  the  tests  which  the  Commission  would  be  required 
to  conduct.  Once  the  initial  requirements  were  discussed  with  EPA, 
the  GLFC's  agent  (the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service)  was  able  to 
estimate  funding  requirements,  and  the  length  of  time  required 
to  conduct  the  studies.  Their  original  estimate  required  a  one- 
time effort,  spread  over  four  fiscal  years,  costing  $4,870,000. 
Subsequently,  on  December  1,  1993,  the  laboratory  (now  part  of  the 
National  Biological  Survey)  conducting  the  tests  estimated  the  total 
cost,  over  four  years,  at  $5,365,000.  If  the  lampricide  does  not 
hydrolyze  in  water,  that  total  will  be  reduced  by  an  estimated 
$409,000  to  approximately  $4,956,000.  We  believe  the  Commission's 
FY  1995  operating  budget  contains  adequate  funding  to  complete  this 
year's  portion  of  the  reregistration  project.  We  did  not  request 
the  funds  required  for  the  FY  1996  portion  of  the  project  in  FY  1995. 
We  do  not  anticipate  costs  for  reregistration  beyond  the  end  of 
FY  1996. 

Increase  for  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  request  includes  an  increase  of 
$216,000  for  the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission's  augmented 
Tuna/Dolphin  Research  Program.   What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish 
under  this  program? 

ANSWER:  We  hope  to  enhance  scientific  research  which  will  result  in 
the  development  of  fishing  methods  which  will  further  reduce  dolphin 
mortalities  associated  with  the  fisheries  for  tuna  on  the  eastern 
tropical  Pacific  ocean. 

QUESTION:  What  nations  are  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  how  much  is 
each  obligated  to  contribute  to  this  research  program? 

ANSWER:  The  nations  which  are  parties  to  the  Commission's  dolDhin 
protection  program  are  Columoia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Vanuatu,  and  Venezuela. 
Contributions  to  the  enhanced  research  program  are  voluntary;  the 
US  contribution  would  be  in  proportion  to  our  contribution  to 
the  Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission  budget.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela,  the  major  fishing  nations  in  the  region,  have  indicated 
that  they  would  be  able  to  contribute  towards  an  enhanced  research 
program. 
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QUESTION:  How  long  do  you  anticipate  that  the  research  program  will 
be  needed?  What  have  been  the  results  to  date? 

ANSWER:  It  will  be  several  years  before  the  research  program  will 
develop  concrete  results.  A  research  program  of  some  kind  will 
likely  need  to  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future;  there  is  no  way 
to  predict  when  a  significant  technological  breakthrough  might  occur 
which  would  result  in  fishing  methods  which  do  not  require  setting 
on  dolphins  or  which  result  in  virtually  no  dolphin  mortality. 
Results  to  date  have  been  promising,  but  a  strengthened  effort  is 
required  if  we  expect  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  research. 

Pacific  Salmon  Commission 

QUESTION:  You  are  requesting  a  $116,000  increase  for  the  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission  mainly  for  a  one-time  unfunded  pension  plan 
liability.  Why  was  this  pension  plan  liability  permitted  to  occur? 

ANSWER:  The  International  Fisheries  Commissions  Pension  Society 
was  established  on  July  29,  1957,  to  provide  retirement  benefits 
to  former  Commission  members.  It  provides  annuities  to  seven 
Commissions  including  the  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  (PSC). 
Actuarial  valuations  of  this  pension  plan  provide  estimates  of 
present  value  of  accrued  pension  benefits  at  a  point  in  time, 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  various  assumptions  with  respect  to 
pension  plan  costs  and  rates  of  return  on  investments.  This 
unfunded  liability  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  present  value  of 
accrued  benefits  exceeding  the  market  value  of  related  assets 
available  to  provide  these  benefits.  This  liability  is  comprised 
of  both  former  and  current  PSC  members.  The  former  employees  were 
inherited  from  the  PSC's  predecessor,  the  International  Pacific 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commission  (IPSFC).  Since  all  of  the  employees 
who  formerly  worked  for  the  IPSFC  have  retired,  they  continue  to 
draw  a  pension  but  are  unable  to  make  additional  contributions  to 
the  Pension  Fund.  Our  budget  request  includes  funds  to  pay  for  the 
IPSFC  retirees  only.  Current  PSC  emDloyees  will  offset  their  share 
of  this  liability  by  raising  their  contributions.  Both  of  these 
costs  are  shared  equally  between  Canada  and  the  US. 

QUESTION:  Last  year  the  budget  request  for  the  Commission  proposed 
a  $97,000  reduction.  If  Congress  had  not  agreed  to  that  reduction, 
the  Commission  would  have  been  able  to  fund  its  pension  plan 
liability  which  would  have  been  less  last  year,  wouldn't  you  agree? 

ANSWER:  If  Congress  had  not  agreed  to  the  reduction  it  would  have 
had  two  choices:  increase  the  appropriation  by  $97,000,  or  find  the 
reduction  in  other  Commissions. 

The  total  amount  appropriated  to  the  International  Fisheries 
Commissions  (IFC)  in  FY  1994  was  $16.2  million,  'his  was  comprised 
cf  the  $14.2  million  FY  1993  appropriation  ol us  an  aaaitional 
$2  million  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission  (GL"C)  *or 
■ampricide  -e-^egi stration.  The  proDOsea  $97,000  reduction  was 
creaicated  on  three  factors:  the  IFC  was  'eve;  funaed;  the  Commerce, 
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Justice,  State  Conference  Report  provided  $2  million  specifically 
for  GLFC's  lampricide  re-registration;  and,  the  House  Committee 
recommendation  Included  $8,258,000  for  the  GLFC.  In  order  to 
meet  Congressional  requirements  which  provided  almost  65%  of  the 
IFC  appropriation  to  the  GLFC,  the  Bureau  had  to  reduce  funding  for 
other  Commissions.  The  Pacific  Salmon  Commission  <PSC)  is  one  of 
the  larger  Commissions;  therefore,  the  OES  Bureau  made  the  decision 
to  reduce  its  contribution.  Even  with  this  proposed  reduction,  the 
PSC  account  had  sufficient  funds  to  cover  Secretariat  costs;  the 
reduction  would  have  been  taken  from  US  Section  salary  and  travel 
costs  for  the  Commissioners  and  their  advisers. 

While  the  FY  1994  request  included  a  proposed  $97,000  reduction 
for  PSC,  the  OES  Bureau  was  able  to  restore  $91,000.  The  $100,000 
shortfall  in  the  pension  fund  occurred  independent  of  the 
restoration;  therefore,  the  Commission  would  not  have  been  in  a 
financial  position  to  cover  this  liability  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  Congress  had  agreed  to  the  reduction.  The  FY  1994  budget  request 
was  developed  in  the  summer  of  1992;  the  $100,000  shortfall  was 
identified  in  the  summer  of  1993  —  almost  a  full  year  later. 


Tuesday,  March  22,  1994. 

DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS  AND  SALARIES 

AND  EXPENSES 

WITNESS 

RICHARD  M.  MOOSE,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Mr.  Moran  [presiding].  The  hearing  is  brought  to  order. 

The  budget  request  that  we  will  consider  today  is  for  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  programs  in  the  salaries  and  expenses  ac- 
counts under  the  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  combined  request  for  the  accounts  is 
$2,177,621,000,  an  increase  of  $66  million  above  the  combined 
amounts  that  were  made  available  for  last  years.  All  of  the  budget 
justifications  will  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

ADMINISTRA  TION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

- 

$1,720,816  \b 

$1,783,296 

$62,480 

Salaries  &  Expenses 

_ 

390.422  \b 
2,111238 

394,325 
2,177,621 

3,903 
66,383 

Total,  Stale  Programs 

2,164,000  \a 

Inspector  General 

24,055 

23,469 

23,798 

329 

Acquisition  &  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 

560,500 

400,000  \b 

422,000 

22,000 

Total,  State  Operations 

2.748,555 

2,534,707 

2,623,419 

88,712 

Representation  Allowances 

4,900 

4,780 

4,780 

- 

Buying  Power  Maintenance 

14,000 

- 

- 

- 

Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  &  Officials 

10,814 

10,024  \b 

8,579 

(1,445) 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  &  Consular  Service 

8.000 

7,805 

6,500 

(1.305) 

Repatriation    Loans:  Subsidy  &  Admin. 

1,367 

776 

776 

- 

American  Institute  in  Taiwan 

15,543 

1S.165 

15,465 

300 

Foreign  Service  Retirement  &  Disability  Fund 

119,082 

125,084 

129,321 

4,237 

Subtotal 

2.922261 

2,698^41 

2,788,840 

90,499 

INT'L  ORGANIZATIONS  &  CONFERENCES 

Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

913,214 

860.885 

913,941 

53,056 

Contributions  International  Peacekeeping  Activities 

460,315 

401,607 

533,304 

131,697 

UN  Peacekeeping  Supplemental 

670,000 

- 

(670,000) 

International  Conferences  &  Contingencies 

5.600 
1379,129 

6,000 
1,938,492 

6,000 
1,453245 

- 

Subtotal 

(485247) 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

International  Boundary  &  Water  Commission  -  S&E 

12,069 

11,200 

15,358 

4,158 

International  Boundary  &  Water  Commission-Const. 

14,051 

14,400 

10.398 

(4,002) 

American  Sections 

International  Boundary  Commission 

860 

740 

740 

- 

International  Joint  Commission 

3,543 

3,550 

3,550 

- 

Border  Environment  Cooperation  Commission 

_ 

- 

3.271 
7^61 

3,271 
3.271 

Total,  American  Sections 

4,403 

4,290 

International    Fisheries    Commissions 

14^00 

16,200 

14,669 

(1.531) 

Subtotal 

44,723 

46,090 

47,986 

1,896 

RELATED  APPROPRIATIONS 

U.S.   Bilateral  Science  &  Technology    Agreements 

4,500 

4,275 

- 

(4275) 

The  Asia  Foundation 

16,693 

16,000 

16,068 

68 

Russian,  Eurasian  &  E.  -  European  R&T 

9,961 
31,154 

4377367 

_ 

_ 

- 

Subtotal 

20275 

16,068 

(4207) 
(397,059) 

STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  ACT 

4,703,198 

4306239 

\a    Prior  to  FY  1994,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  were  combined  in  one  appropriation  titled 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 

\b    Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  includes:  transfers  of  $6.3  million  from  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $527  thousand  from 
Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials,  and  $10  million  from  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad; 
and  a  $600  thousand  rescission  for  NPR  savings. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

ADMIN.   OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

State  Operations: 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

- 

$17,308 

$16,965 

-343 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

= 

2.849 

2.821 

•M 

Total,  State  Programs 

20,802   /a 

20,157 

19,786 

-371 

Inspector  General 

265 

261 

258 

-3 

Acquis.  &  Maint.  of  Buildings  Abroad 

600 

591 

585 

:£ 

Subtotal 

21,667 

21,009 

20,629 

(380) 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

Int'l  Boundary  &  Water  Co  mm-  S&E 

272 

268 

264 

-4 

Infl  Boundary  &  Water  Conun.-  Constr. 

26 

26 

26 

- 

American  Sections 

Int'l  Boundary  Commission 

7 

7 

7 

- 

Int'l  Joint  Commission 

24 

24 

24 

- 

Border  Environment  Cooperation  Comm. 

- 

= 

12 

i? 

Total,  American  Sections 

31 

31 

50 

19 

Subtotal 

329 

325 

340 

15 

"-— 

_- 

21334 

- 

<365> 

■ 

\a    Prior  to  FY  1994,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  were  combined  in  one 
appropriation  titled  Salaries  and  Expenses. 
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FY  1995  Budget 

by  Major  Appropriation 

(dollars  in  millions) 


Salaries 

and  Expenses 

$394   9% 

Acquisition  and 

Maintenance  of 

Buildings  Abroad 

$422   10% 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 
$1,783   41% 


Other  Related 

Appropriations 

$206  5% 

V 

International 

Commissions 

$48   1% 


International  Organizations 

and  Conferences 

$1,453   34% 


Total  FY  1995  Request:  $4,306  million. 
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Budget  Authority  &  Outlays 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Inspector  General 

Representation  Allowances 

Buying  Power  Maintenance 

Protection  Foreign  Missions  &  Officials. 

Acquisition  &  Maint.  Bldgs  Abroad 

Emergency  Dipl.  &  Cons.  Service 

Repatriation  Loans:  Subsidy  &  Admin... 

American  Institute  in  Taiwan 

F.S.  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 

Subtotal 

Int'l  Organizations  &  Conferences 

Contrib.  to  Int'l  Organizations 

Cont.  Int'l  Peacekeeping  Activities 

Int'l  Conferences  &  Contingencies 

Subtotal 

International  Commissions 

Int'l  Boundary  &  Water  Coram.-  S&E... 
Int'l  Boundary  &  Water  Comm.-  Constr. 

American  Sections 

Int'  I  Fisheries  Commissions 

Subtotal 

Related  Appropriations 

U.S.  Bilateral  S&T  Agreements 

The  Asia  Foundation 

Russian,  Eurasian,  E-European  R&T 

Subtotal 

State  Appropriations  Act 


FY  1994 
Bud.  Auth.        Outlays 


$1,720,816 

390,422 

23,469 

4,780 

10,024 

400,000 

7,805 

776 

15,165 

125.084 

2,698,341 


860,885 

1,071,607 

6.000 

1,938,492 


11,200 
14,400 
4,290 
16.200 
46,090 


4,275 
16,000 


$1,773,865 

331,859 

23,549 

4,770 

13,730 

490,733 

7,864 

776 

16,721 

125.084 

2,788,951 


860,743 

1,073,335 

8.651 

1,942,729 


11,182 
23,529 
4,327 
16.180 
55,218 


4,309 
15,300 

9.010 
28,619 


4.703.198        4.815.517 


FY  1995 
Bud.  Auth.      Outlays 


$1,783,296  $1,793,673 

394,325  374,218 

23,798  23,754 

4,780  4,780 


8,579 

422,000 

6,500 

776 

15,465 

129.321 

2,788,840 


913,941 

533,304 

6.000 

1,453,245 


15,358 
10,398 
7,561 
14.669 
47,986 


10,183 

497,400 

6,892 

776 

15,315 

129.321 

2,856,312 


913,244 

538,059 

5.910 

1,457,213 


15,025 
12,615 
6,501 
14.684 
48,825 


641 

16,068  16,058 

=  1.992 

16,068  18,691 

4.306.139      4.381.041 

\95cpd\ba&out 
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SUMMARY  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 
SHARED  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  -  FY  1993 

(iooo) 


GRAND 
AGENCY    TOTAL 


Major  CJS  Agencies 


Department  of  Slate  $332,212 

United  States  Information  Agency  25, 1 80 

Department  of  Commerce  11,418** 

Department  of  Justice  7,663** 

Other  State  Approps.  2.463 

Subtotal.  Major  CJS  Agencies  378,936 

Department  of  Defense  Agencies 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  1 2, 853 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency  4,658 

Department  of  the  Army  2,515 

Department  of  the  Air  Force  1 ,870 

Department  of  the  Navy  1 .  020 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  1 .  070 

Defense  Communication  Support  Group  1 ,  500 

Defense  European  Command  J4-7  HN  639 

Defense  Military  Mission  -  NATO  614 

National  Security  Agency  243 

Defense  -  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action  Office  1 69 

Defense  Mapping  Agency  1*3 

Defense  -  Office  of  Undersecretary  -  PEA  TT  1 36 

Defense  Washington  Headquarters  129 

Other  Defense  Agencies  93.744 

MiscellandousDefense  Agencies  269 

Subtotal,  Department  of  Defense  Agencies  1 2 1 ,  572 

All  Other  Agencies 


Agency  for  International  Development  1 4,373 

Department  of  Agriculture  6,531 

Peace  Corps                                                                                             *  4,637 

Department  of  Treasury  3,289 

Department  of  Transportation  2,436 

Foreign  Broadcast  Informat'on  Service  2,258 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  1 ,  587 

Library  of  Congress  *34 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  404 

General  Accounting  Office  274 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency  232 

Pamana  Canal  Commission  203 

National  Science  Foundation  1 25 

Department  of  Interior  111 

Department  of  Energy  106 

Miscellaneous  9§_ 

Subtotal  AllOther  Agencies  37.096 

GRAND  TOTAL 537,604 


"Represents  assessed  FAAS  costs,  however,  at  the  behest  of  the  CJS  Committee, 
State  rinded  the  following  amounts: 

Department  of  Commerce  8,926,000 

Department  of  Juslice  5,949,000 

Total  14,875,000 
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GENERAL  PROVI S  IONS— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


SBC.  SOL  Fanes  appropriated  under  this  titk  shall  bt  svsilable, 
eaespt  •*  otherwiss  provided,  far  allowances  and  diffarantials  as  au- 
thorized by  tubchaptar  59  of  5  U.3.C-;  (or  services  as  authorised 
by  6  U.3.C.  3109;  aad  hire  at*  paownfT  transportation  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C.  1343(b). 

Sac.  502.  Net  to  exceed  5  parent  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
ahls  for  tha  enmnt  fiscal  yosr  for  tho  DsuaHiiaiH  of  Stats  in  this 
Act  may  bs  traaaterad  hsioaou  such  apprapristloaa.  bat  so  such 
appropriation,  aaospt  ss  othsnriss  spsdfiemuy  provided,  shall  ba  ia- 
eraasod  by  more  than  10  parent  by  any  such  transfers:  Provided, 
That  net  to  exceed  5  percent  of  any  appropriation  mads  available 
for  tho  eorrant  fiscal  year  far  tho  Unitsd  States  Information  Afency 
in  this  Act  any  bs  transferred  between  each  aperopriatioos.  but 
no  such  appropriation,  except  as  otharwiss  aporifirsHy  provided,  shall 
bo  increased  by  snoro  then  10  percent  by  any  such  rronsfsi  ii  Provides* 
further.  That  any  transfer  pnrsnsnt  to  this  section  shall  bs  treated 
as  a  laatapeaMaaf,  of  roads  under  eactioa  [008  of  thai  Act]  34 
of  tho  Saenr  Dtpartmont  Borne  Amthontim  Ac*  of  1964  (21  U.3.C 
2704)  sad  shall  not  bo  svailabls  for  abfcfstiea  or  expenditure  except 
in  compMsnre  with  the  piwoduios  set  forth  ia  that  aection  Pniuuimi, 
That  tho  notification  roawirod  in  motion  34  ohaU  aim  bo 
<o  tho  appropriation*  eommittom  of  both  Horn*  ofCimgrmm 

SBC  SOS.  Fanes  appropriated  or  othsnrin  mads  available 
this  Act  or  say  other  Act  may  bs  iipndsd  far  rrmpornetiwa  of 
the  United  States  fnmmisoinnor  of  the  International  Boundary  Coav 
manoa.  Unitsd  States  sad  Canada,  only  for  actual  boon  worked 
by  such  Ccenaaehmsr.  (Zkpuronont  of  Seats  and  Roiatod  Asanass 
Appropriation*  Act,  1994  J 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 
(Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995 

$6,887  $6,471  $6,406 


BREAKDOWN  BY  APPROPRIATION 


Salaries  and  Expenses  $6,235  $5,835  $5,770 

Office  of  Inspector  General  632  632  632 

Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  -  -  4  4 

Working  CapitalFund  20  --  -- 

TOTAL  t>,W  6,471  S^K 


Description  of  Need  and  Use  of  Consultants  in  the  Department 

In  FY  1993,  the  Department  obtained  consulting  services  through  personnel 
appointments  and  by  contract  actions  (shown  above)  under  management  controls  which 
have  been  set  up  for  procurement  of  these  services.  Outside  expertise  covers  a  wide 
range  of  services  which  provides  a  useful  contribution  toward  achieving  successful 
negotiations  in  foreign  policy  issues  and  has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
management  of  the  Department's  worldwide  operations.  Major  activities  which  use 
consulting  services  involve  the  following:  policy  and  legal  decisions;  security  and  narcotics 
control  activities;  human  rights;  scientific  programs;  and  management  and  environmental 
operations. 

Preparation  of  Schedules 

In  October  1993,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  issued  a  memorandum 
which  alerted  managers  to  changes  in  reporting  requirements  and  included  explanations 
and  illustrations  in  a  revised  OMB  Circular  No.  A-ll.  Changes  involved  both  content 
and  format,  adding  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  to  the  reporting  requirement, 
while  eliminating  "Personnel  Appointments"  and  the  contract  category, 
"Individual  Experts  and  Consultants."  The  enclosed  representative  examples  of  the 
FY  93-94-95  schedules  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  OMB  revised  guidelines 
described  above. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

DEPARTMENT  CUMULATIVE 
(Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Account  Tide  and  Symbol 
Department  Cumulative 


FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995 


I.  Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.   Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

III.   Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals 


$6,743 


144 


6,887 


$6,350 


121 


6,471 


$6,305 


101 


6,406 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  CUMULATIVE 


(Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

No.  1940113,  19X0113 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
No.  1940107 


FY  1993  FY  1994 


FY  1995 


I.  Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.  Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

HI.  Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals  / 


$6,113 


122 


6,235 


$5,720 


115 


5,835 


$5,675 


95 


5,770 


/ 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

DEPARTMENTOE STATE 

Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  (DS) 

(ObUgatidns  in  Thousands  of  Dollars)       


Account  Tide  and  Symbol 


FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

No.  1940113 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
No.  1940107 


I.  Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.  Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

EI.  Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals 


$5.800 


$5,403 


$5,403 


5,800 


5,403 


5,403 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  .  , 


Note:  The  DS  plan  for  FY  93  forcasted  obligations  of  $7,372  for  coomct  investigators  ad  two  other  contract  awards.  The  actual  amount  for  FY  93 
was  (5,800.   The  difference  of  $1,572  is  WAE's  which  were  factored  into  the  DS  FY  93  projections  but  are  no  longer  reported  in  this  schedule. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security 
Office  of  Information  Management  (IM) 

(Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

No.  1940113 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
No.  1940107 


I.   Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.   Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

III.   Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals 


201 


189 


177 


201 


189 


177 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 


Bureau  contract  totals  for  FY  93  were  $200,693.   All  of  these  contracts  were  entered  into  the  Department's  central  financial  management  system  (CFMS) 
under  an  erroneous  subobject  code.  Bureau  has  taken  action  to  correct  these  entries  to  the  proper  consulting  services  code. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Bureau  oj 'European  and  Canadian  Affairs  (EUR) 


(Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 
No.  1940113 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
No.  1940107 


I.  Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.  Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

IB.  Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals 


122 


90 


70 


122 


90 


70 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Office  of  the  Legal  Advisor  (L) 


(Obligations  in  Thousgnds_o[Dottar^ 


Account  Title-  and  Symbol 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

No.  1940113 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
No.  1940107 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


I.  Management  &  Professional 

Support  Services 

II.  Studies,  Analysis  & 

Evaluations 

III.  Engineering  &  Technical 

Services 

Totals 


93 


75 


50 


93 


75 


50 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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CONSULTING  SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (ARA) 

{Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

No.  1940113 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
No.  1940107 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


I.  Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.   Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

HI.   Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (S) 


(Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

No.  1940113 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
No.  1940107 


I.   Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.   Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

HI.   Engineering  &  Technical 

Services 

Totals 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG) 

(Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Amount  Title  and  Symbol  FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995 

Office  of  Inspector  General 
No.  1940529 


I.  Management  &  Professional 

Support  Services  630  630 630 

II.  Studies,  Analysis  & 

Evaluations  2  2 2 


HI.  Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 


Totals  632  632  632 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 


Note:  Funds  significantly  exceeding  the  original  estimate  were  obligated  in  FY  1993  to  assist  in  legislatively-mandated  CFO  audit  requirements. 
Amounts  reported  for  FY  93  match  central  financial  management  system  (CFMS)  end  year  totals  for  OIG. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  (RP) 


(Obligations  in  Thousands  ofDcllars)_ 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 

Refugee  Programs 
No.  1941143 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


I.   Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II.   Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

IH.   Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CONSULTING  SERVICES 

DEBARMENT OF STATE 

Working  Capital  Fund  (WCF) 

.^__i_^_...  (Obligations  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Account  Title  and  Symbol 

Working  Capital  Fund 
No.  19X4519 


FY  1993 


FY  1994 


FY  1995 


I.  Management  &  Professional 
Support  Services 

II    Studies,  Analysis  & 
Evaluations 

HI.  Engineering  &  Technical 
Services 

Totals 


20 


20 


Memorandum  (non-add)  entry: 
Amounts  included  in  the  categories 
listed  above  for  R&D  activities.  .  . 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  appropriations  in  the  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs  category. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


APPROPRIATION 


Inspector  General 

Representation  Allowances 

Buying  Power  Maintenance 

Protection  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  Officials 


Acquisition  and  Maintenance 
of  Buildings  Abroad 

Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Service 

Repatriation  Loans:    Subsidy  &  Admin 

Payment  to  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan 

Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 


TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 


\a    Prior  to  FY  1994,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  were  combined  in  one  appropriation  titled 
Salaries  and  Expenses. 

\b    Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  includes:  transfers  of  $6.3  million  from  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $527  thousand 
from  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions  and  Officials,  and  S10  million  from  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Abroad;  and  a  $600  thousand  rescission  for  NPR  savings. 

\c    $8.8  million  in  prior-year  balances  are  proposed  for  rescission  in  FY  1994  in  this  account. 

■Vd    The  FY  1995  request  includes  $700,000  in  registration  fees  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  Section  38  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  and  $15,000  to  be  derived  from  reimbursements,  surcharges,  and  fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities. 
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TITLE  HI-DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service  not  otherwise  provided  for,  including  expenses  authorized 
by  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of  1956,  as  amended; 
representation  to  certain  international  organizations  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  pursuant  to  treaties,  ratified  pursuant  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  specific  Acts  of  Congress; 
acquisition  by  exchange  or  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  as 
authorized  by  31  U.S.C.  1343,  40  U.S.C.  481(c)  and  22  U.S.C.  2674; 
and  for  expenses  of  general  administration  [$1,704,589,000,  and  in 
addition]  $1,783296,000.  including  not  to  exceed  [$665,000] 
$700,000  in  registration  fees  collected  pursuant  to  section  38  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  amended,  which  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with  section  45  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act 
of  1956,  22  U.S.C.  2717,  [and  in  addition  not  to  exceed  $1,185,000 
shall  be  derived  from  fees  from  other  executive  agencies  for  lease 
or  use  of  facilities  located  at  the  International  Center  in  accordance 
with  section  4  of  the  International  Center  Act  (Public  Law  90-553, 
as  amended  by  section  120  of  Public  Law  101-246)1,  and  [in  addi- 
tion] including  not  to  exceed  $15,000  which  shall  be  derived  from 
reimbursements,  surcharges,  and  fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities 
in  accordance  with  section  46  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2718(a))  [and  for  expenses  of  general 
administration]:  Provided,  That  notwithstanding  section  502  of  this 
Act,  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  amounts  made  available  in 
this  Act  in  the  appropriation  accounts,  "Diplomatic  and -Consular 
Programs"  and  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  under  the  heading  "Adminis- 
tration of  Foreign  Affairs"  may  be  transferred  between  such  appro- 
priation accounts:  Provided  further.  That  any  transfer  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  treated  as  a  reprogramming  of  funds  under 
section  (605  of  this  Act]  34  of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  2706)  and  shall  not  be  available  for  obligation 
or  expenditure  except  in  compliance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  that  section'  Provided,  That  the  notification  required  in  section 
34  shall  also  be  provided  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  (Department  of  State  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations Act,  1994.) 
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TITLE  IH--DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


For  expenses  necessary  for  the  general  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service,  provided  for  by  law, 
including  expenses  authorized  by  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1964,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  3721),  and  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956,  as  amended.  [$396,722,000]  $394,325,000. 
(Department  of  State  and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  Act,  1994.) 
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STATE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 


1995  Overview 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Appropriation 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

N/A 

$1,720,816 /b 

$1,783,296 /c 

$62,480 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

N/A 

390,422 

394,325 

3,903 

Total,  State  Programs 

2,164,000  /a 

2,111,238 

2,177,621 

66,383 

la  Prior  to  FY  1994,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses  were  combined  in  one  appropriation  titled  Salaries 
and  Expenses. 

lb  the  FY 1994  estimate  includes:  transfers  of  $6.3  million  from  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $527,000 from  Protection  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  Officials,  and  $10  million  from  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad;  and  a  $600,000  rescission  for  NPR  savings 
from  reducing  the  costs  of  providing  Marine  security  guards  and  other  security  at  diplomatic  missions  overseas. 

Ic  The  FY  1995  request  includes  $700,000  in  registration  fees  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  Section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  $15,000  to  be  derived  from  reimbursements,  surcharges,  and  fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  facilities. 

State  Programs  Summary 

The  effective  use  of  diplomacy— through  reporting,  crisis  prevention  and  the  adept  use  of 
membership  in  multilateral  organizations— is  critical  to  success  in  achieving  US  goals.  The 
FY  1995  request  for  State  Programs  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  timely  prevention  is  the 
most  cost-effective  way  to  conduct  foreign  policy. 

The  Department  of  State  performs  diplomatic  and  operational  functions  to  advance  US  foreign 
policy  and  global  leadership.  Its  people  and  missions  are  crucial  components  of  US  efforts  to 
promote  peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy  in  a  changing  world.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the 
Department  of  State  has  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  its  worldwide  responsibilities  due  to  such 
factors  as  opening  29  new  posts  in  the  Newly  Independent  States  and  elsewhere,  supporting 
initiatives  to  enhance  America's  competitiveness  in  the  global  economy  including  hosting  major 
multilateral  events,  responding  to  the  growing  importance  of  global  economic,  trade,  and 
environmental  issues,  and  meeting  growing  consular  workloads.  In  order  to  continue  to  meet  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  the  Department  has  begun  a 
multiyear  effort  to  modernize  its  information  systems  and  will  continue  to  upgrade  its 
telecommunications  networks  and  overseas  facilities.  The  Department  has  instituted 
broad-based  reforms  of  its  organizations  and  operations  to  keep  pace  with  changing  times  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  key  elements  of  this  management  strategy  are  to: 

D  Maintain  a  structure  to  carry  out  the  nation's  foreign  policy  requirements,  while 
reducing  staff  and  creating  a  more  flexible  management  structure  with  more  authority  at 
operational  levels  and  more  attention  to  goals  and  performance; 

□  "Right-size"  the  overseas  structure  to  live  within  resource  constraints  while  maintaining 
essential  US  representation  to  conduct  foreign  affairs; 
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STATE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 


□  Increase  the  Department's  focus  on  people:  a  smaller,  better  trained  work  force  that 
encourages  diversity,  career  development,  and  teamwork;  and 

□  Rebuild  a  sound  infrastructure  for  the  long-term,  with  modern  and  integrated 
information  management  systems  to  support  consular,  personnel,  financial,  and  other 
programmatic  operations;  and  up-to-date  physical  facilities  designed  to  promote  efficient 
operations. 

The  FY  1995  request  represents  the  first  presentation  of  the  new  operating  account  structure 
enacted  by  Congress  in  FY  1994,  dividing  the  former  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  into 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  and  Expenses. 

The  FY  1995  request  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  of  51,783,296,000  strongly 
supports  the  President's  plan  for  reducing  administrative  overhead  and  employment  by  assuming 
substantial  savings  in  these  areas.  The  request  provides  for  a  $62,480,000  increase  over  the 
FY  1994  estimate.  The  increase  basically  restores  the  Department  to  FY  1993  actual  funding 
amounts.  The  FY  1995  request  will  maintain  ongoing  diplomatic  and  consular  operations  and 
provide  a  modest  investment  increase  that  is  important  to  our  future  streamlining  activities. 

Diplomatic  And  Consular  Programs 

Our  request  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  includes  funding  to  meet  mandatory 
worldwide  wage/price  inflation  and  an  increase  for  investment  in  a  sound  infrastructure,  which  is 
important  to  implementing  the  Department's  overall  streamlining  strategy  and  carrying  out  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United  States.   Some  of  these  increases  are  offset  by  savings  in 
personnel  and  operating  expenses  reflecting  initiatives  to  achieve  a  streamlined  overseas 
operating  structure.  Funding  for  the  Department's  programs  has  been  essentially  frozen  over  the 
past  two  years  while  Department  responsibilities  have  grown.  In  order  to  operate  effectively  at 
over  260  posts  worldwide  and  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  era,  the  Department 
needs  the  resources  to  halt  the  deterioration  of  our  information  systems.  We  must  upgrade  and 
replace  aging,  obsolete  and  expensive  to  maintain  information  management  equipment, 
computer  systems,  financial  systems,  and  basic  post  operating  equipment. 

Salaries  And  Expenses 

The  FY  1995  request  for  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  $394,325,000  includes  funding  to  meet 
mandatory  wage/price  inflation  increases  offset  by  savings  in  personnel  and  operating  expenses 
consistent  with  the  Administration's  plan  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  The  essentially  frozen 
Salaries  and  Expenses  request  funds  ongoing  Washington-based  operations  that  support  a 
worldwide  organization  of  more  than  25,000  direct-hire  employees,  more  than  260  diplomatic 
missions,  as  well  as  bilateral  and  multilateral  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  involving  over 
170  countries  and  50  international  organizations.  Our  FY  1995  request  will  allow  us  to  maintain 
the  operational  support  that  underpins  the  achievement  of  our  nation's  foreign  policy  objectives. 
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Program  Description 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  will  continue  to  be  directed  toward  post-Cold  War 
opportunities  and  challenges  that  affect  nearly  all  Department  activities  in  some  way.  These 
activities  are  critical  to  the  successful  conduct  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  and 
maintenance  of  this  nation's  foreign  affairs  operations. 

□  Policy  Formulation  and  Executive  Direction  -  Direction  and  policy  formulation  and 
coordination  is  provided  by  the  Secretary,  the  Deputy  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretaries, 
bureau  heads,  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions,  and  their  immediate  staffs.  They  are  assisted 
by  legislative  affairs  and  public  affairs  staffs  that  help  to  explain  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  the  US  positions  on  the  numerous  foreign  policy  issues  and  interests 
managed  by  the  Department. 

□  Diplomatic  Relations  -  A  wide  spectrum  of  activities  must  be  part  of  American 
diplomacy  today.   Some  examples  are  described  below. 

O  Enhanced  knowledge  about  developments  in  many  nations  is  a  basic  requirement  of 
diplomacy  today.  This  requires  quality  reporting,  analysis,  and  personal  contact  work 
by  over  260  missions  abroad  and  by  expert  staffs  at  headquarters. 

O  Economic  and  trade  diplomacy  and  services  to  American  business  have  become  vital  to 
the  health  of  the  American  economy  in  a  world  that  becomes  more  interrelated 
economically  each  year. 

O  To  promote  America's  own  long-term  interests,  the  Department's  efforts  are  directed 
increasingly  toward  promoting  human  rights;  supporting  emerging  democracies  and 
economic  development;  improving  the  global  environment;  controlling  excessive 
population  growth;  and  meeting  humanitarian  emergencies  that  destroy  political  and 
economic  well-being  and  stability. 

O  There  is  a  continuous  need  to  keep  abreast  of  scientific  and  technological  developments 
abroad  and  to  assist  cooperatively  some  nations  in  these  fields  by  aiding  two-way 
exchanges  of  information  and  expert  personnel. 

O  The  Department  must  monitor  peacekeeping  efforts  that  are  increasingly  part  of  the 
post- Cold  War  world. 

D  Consular  Relations  -  People  around  the  world  are  becoming  increasingly  mobile. 
Business,  tourism  and  permanent  resettlement— both  foreign  and  American-occurs  more 
than  ever  before  across  national  boundaries.  Legal  control  of  these  movements  to  and 
from  the  United  States  places  a  heavy  demand  on  State  Department  operations. 

O  Non-immigrant  visa  requests  for  foreign  tourists,  students,  business  people,  investors, 
and  government  officials  require  substantial  effort  at  missions  abroad.  In  FY  1994,  the 
Department  projects  issuing  7.6  million  non-immigrant  visas. 

O  Immigrant  visa  demands  require  ever  more  effort.  In  FY  1994,  the  Department  projects 
issuing  736,000  immigrant  visas. 
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O  Routine  and  emergency  assistance  must  be  provided  to  American  citizens  abroad  in 
distress.  In  FY  1994,  the  Department  projects  that  it  will  respond  to  1.7  million  citizen 
services  cases  worldwide. 

O  American  travelers  need  to  be  kept  aware  of  dangerous  situations  abroad. 

O  Passport  applications  in  the  millions  must  be  adjudicated,  issued  or  denied  for  US 
citizens  wanting  to  travel  abroad  In  FY  1994,  the  Department  projects  issuing 
4.3  million  passports. 

C  Supporting  Multilateral  Diplomacy  -  As  a  responsible  member  of  the  world  community, 
the  United  States  is  a  member  of  many  important  international  organizations.   Several 
United  Nations  organizations,  inter- American,  and  other  regional  organizations  play  roles 
in  world  affairs  important  to  the  United  States.  Others,  smaller  and  more  narrow  in  scope, 
are  influential  in  matters  that  affect  the  American  economy,  environment,  health  and 
science.  The  Department  monitors  and  participates  in  the  organizations  both  through  the 
headquarters'  staff  and  its  missions  to  the  larger  organizations.  The  increasing  multilateral 
nature  of  world  problems  makes  US  involvement  in  these  organizations  important  to  our 
future. 

D  Information  Resource  Management  -  This  activity  includes  the  resources  available  for 
the  effective  and  efficient  creation,  collection,  processing,  transmission,  dissemination, 
storage,  and  disposition  of  information  required  for  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
foreign  policy  and  for  the  conduct  of  daily  business.  Requirements  are  driven  by  the 
information  needs  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Department,  its  overseas 
missions,  and  approximately  100  other  government  agencies.  This  activity  includes: 

O  infrastructure  systems  such  as:  the  Diplomatic  Telecommunications  System;  mainframe 
computer  centers,  ADP,  communication  and  message  centers  at  headquarters  and  at 
missions  abroad;  mail  and  pouch  services;  and  special  communications  support  for  the 
Secretary  and  the  White  House  at  meetings  abroad; 

O  corporate  information  systems  and  services  such  as:  core  foreign  affairs  systems 
supporting  the  Secretary  and  his  principal  deputies;  consular  systems  for  passport  and 
visa  issuance  and  reporting;  financial  systems;  administrative  systems  for  personnel  and 
property;  and  information  services  provided  by  Departmental  libraries  and  publishing, 
records,  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Office,  and  historical  offices;  and 

O  development  and  maintenance  of  hardware  and  software  for  classified  and  unclassified 
word  processing,  electronic  mail,  spreadsheets,  graphics  and  data  base  management. 

□  Diplomatic  Security/Law  Enforcement  Cooperation  -  This  activity  identifies  resources 
necessary  to  meet  security  responsibilities,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  Included  in  this 
activity  are: 

O  counterintelligence  investigations,  background  security  investigations  and  evaluations, 
and  the  contracting  of  American  citizens  in  lieu  of  foreign  nationals  for  certain  sensitive 
positions  abroad; 

O  protection  of  the  Secretary  and  visiting  or  resident  foreign  dignitaries; 
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O  protection  of  overseas  US  government  employees  through  local  guards,  residential 
security  measures,  and  armored  vehicles; 

O  protection  of  information  at  headquarters  through  domestic  guards  and  physical  security 
equipment  and  measures; 

O  protection  of  information  abroad  through  Marine  Security  Guards,  diplomatic  couriers, 
electronic  and  security  equipment,  secure  conference  rooms,  standards  for  information 
security,  and  security  protection  and  inspection  of  construction  property; 

O  counter-terrorism  policy  formulation,  coordination,  and  research  and  development  as 
well  as  investigations  to  detect  passport,  visa,  and  Federal  benefits  fraud;  and 

O  management  of  security  operations  at  missions. 

D  Training  -  Professional  training  and  development  is  a  continuous  process  by  which  the 
Department  ensures  that  its  people— its  most  important  asset— have  the  skills,  experience 
and  judgment  to  fulfill  their  functions  at  all  levels.  Investments  in  training  are  vital  to  a 
changing  and  streamlining  organization.  Training  programs  provide  the  language,  area, 
and  professional  skills  needed  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  both  in  the  Department 
and  abroad.  The  Department's  training  program  is  the  principal  responsibility  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  (FSI).  FSI's  training  strategy  includes  an  agenda  for  change 
designed  to  help  modernize  our  foreign  affairs  posture  and  support  new  and  emerging 
priorities.   Global  issues  and  US  economic  security  are  being  supported  by  a  new  training 
theme,  "Diplomacy  for  Global  Competitiveness,"  which  connects  our  performance  abroad 
to  jobs  and  the  quality  of  life  here  in  the  United  States. 

□  Medical  Services  -  This  activity  encompasses  medical  programs  for  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  as  well  as  other  US  Government  departments  and  agencies 
overseas.  The  medical  program  covers  approximately  60,000  employees  and  dependents. 

D  Rental  Payments  to  GSA  -  GSA  finances  its  real  property  management  activities  through 
user  charges,  set  at  commercially  comparable  rates,  collected  from  agencies  occupying 
GSA-controlled  properties.  This  activity  provides  payment  for  domestic  space  occupied 
by  the  Department.  In  FY  1995,  the  Department's  budget  includes  $87,098,000  for  rental 
payments  to  GSA. 

D  Overseas  Program  Support  -  This  activity  includes  administrative  activities  at  more  than 
260  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  such  as  overseas  administrative  support  for  over  100  US 
Government  agencies;  personnel  and  financial  management  services;  and  short-term  lease 
property  management  and  building  maintenance  staff,  shipping  and  customs  clearance,  and 
motor  pool  services. 

□  Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program  Support  -  This  activity  includes  the 
infrastructure  located  in  the  United  States  that  is  dedicated  to  the  administrative  support 
of  US  diplomatic  activities  and  other  US  government  agencies. 

□  Post  Assignment  Travel  -  Post  assignment  travel  includes  funding  for  travel, 
transportation,  and  related  items  in  connection  with  the  assignment,  transfer,  and 
separation  of  the  Department's  American  full-time  permanent  staff  and  their  dependents. 
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STATE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 


On  the  following  pages  are  charts  that  depict  the  distribution  by  program  activities  of  the 

FY  1995  requests  for  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  and  Total  State 

Programs. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 

Program  Activities  Summary 

Funds 

Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1994                  1995  Increase/ 
Activities Estimate Request (Decrease) 

Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction $114,654  $117,089  $2,435 

Diplomatic  Relations  (e.g.,  Political  and 
Economic  Reporting,  Trade  Promotion,  Global 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Reporting) 284,053  290,395  6,342 

Consular  Relations  (e.g.,  Passports,  Visas, 
Services  to  American  Citizens  Overseas) 227,576  233 ,054  5 ,478 

Supporting  Multilateral 
Diplomacy 36,333  34,799  (1,534) 

Diplomatic  Security/Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation 216,621  218,482  1,861 

Information  Resource 
Management 282,683  319,575  36,892 

Training  Services 38,534  39,128  594 

Medical  Services 25,592  26,531  939 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 36,348  36,779  431 

Overseas  Program 
Support 339,591  347,951  8,360 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 49,021  49,144  123 

Post  Assignment  Travel 69,810  70,369  559 

Appropriation  Total 1,720,816  1,783,296  62,480 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  PROGRAMS 
Program  Activities  Summary 

Positions 
Summary  Statement 

1994                  1995 
Activities Estimate Request 

Policy  Formulation  and 
Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction 1,243  1,226 

Diplomatic  Relations  (e.g.,  Political  and 
Economic  Reporting,  Trade  Promotion,  Global 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Reporting)...         3,121  3,071 

Consular  Relations  (e.g.,  Passports,  Visas, 
Services  to  American  Citizens  Overseas)..         3,334  3,258 

Supporting  Multilateral 
Diplomacy 321  318 

Diplomatic  Security/Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation 1,167  1,153 

Information  Resource 
Management 1,992  1,954 

Training  Services 432  426 

Medical  Services 214  214 

Overseas  Program 
Support 5,057  4,929 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 427  416 

Appropriation  Total 17,308  16,965 


Increase/ 
Decrease 


(17) 

(50) 

(76) 

(3) 

(14) 

(38) 
(6) 


(128) 
(11) 


(343) 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Program  Activities  Summary 

Funds 

Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1994                   1995  Increase/ 
Activities Estimate Request (Decrease) 


Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction $31,177  $31,843  $666 

Diplomatic  Security/Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation 62,447  64,101  1,654 

Information  Resource 
Management 94,785  95,135  350 

Medical  Services, 
Workers  Compensation 4,144  4,305  161 

Training  Services 8,469  8,446  (23) 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 49,087  50,319  1,232 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 140,313  140,176  (137) 

Appropriation  Total 390,422  394,325  3,903 
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SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Program  Activities  Summary 

Positions 
Summary  Statement 

1994  1995 
Activities Estimate             Request 

Policy  Formulation  and 
Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction 401  399 

Diplomatic  Security/Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation 504  497 

Information  Resource 
Management 525  523 

Training  Services 70  70 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 1,349  1,332 

Appropriation  Total 2,849  2,821 


Increase/ 
Decrease 


(2) 
(7) 
(2) 


(17) 


(28) 
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Funds 

Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1994/1995 

1993              1994 

1995 

Increase/ 

Activities 

Enacted          Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 

Program  Activities  Summary 

Activities 

Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction $142,515        $145,831        $148,932 

Diplomatic  Relations  (e.g.,  Political  and 
Economic  Reporting,  Trade  Promotion,  Global 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Reporting) 305,549         284,053         290,395 

Consular  Relations  (e.g.,  Passports,  Visas, 
Services  to  American  Citizens  Overseas) 233,801         227,576         233,054 

Supporting  Multilateral 
Diplomacy.. 33,808  36,333  34,799 

Diplomatic  Security  /Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation 278,443         279,068         282,583 

Information  Resource 
Management 382,790  377,468  414,710 

Training  Services 48,137  47,003  47,574 

Medical  Services 28,946  29,736  30,836 

Rental  Payments  to  GSA 88,051  85,435  87,098 

Overseas  Program 
Support 338,636         339,591  347,951 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 214,815  189,334  189,320 

Post  Assignment  Travel 68,509  69,810  70,369 

Appropriation  Total 2,164,000      2,111,238       2,177,621 


$3,101 

6,342 

5,478 

(1,534) 

3,515 

37,242 

571 

1,100 

1,663 

8,360 

(14) 
559 


66,383 
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STATE  PROGRAMS 

(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 

Program  Activities  Summary 

Positions 
Summary  Statement 

1993                     1994  1995 

Activities  Enacted Estimate Request 

Policy  Formulation  and 
Executive  Direction 1.654  1,644  1,625 

Diplomatic  Relations  (e.g. ,  Political  and 
Economic  Reporting,  Trade  Promotion,  Global 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Reporting) 3,206  3,121  3,071 

Consular  Relations  (e.g.,  Passports,  Visas, 
Services  to  American  Citizens  Overseas) 3,471  3,334  3,258 

Supporting  Multilateral 
Diplomacy 329  321  318 

Diplomatic  Security/Law 
Enforcement  Cooperation 1J35  1,671  1.650 

Information  Resource 
Management 2,521  2,517  2,477 

Training  Services 518  502  496 

Medical  Services 214  214  214 

Overseas  Program 
Support 5,299  5,057  4,929 

Domestic  Infrastructure  and  Program 
Support 1.855  1,776  1.748 

Appropriation  Total 20.802  20,157  19,786 


1994/1995 
Increase/ 
Decrease 


(19) 

(50) 

(76) 

(3) 

(21) 

(40) 
(6) 

(128) 
(28) 


(371) 
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FY  1995  State  Programs 

Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs/Salaries  &  Expenses 
Appropriation  Distribution 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Salaries  & 
Expenses 
$394,325   18% 


Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs 
$1,783,296  82% 


Total  FY  1995  Request:  $2,177,621 
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FY  1995  Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs 

Program  Activity  Distribution 


(dollars  in  thousands) 


Supporting 
Multilateral 
Diplomacy 
$34,799  (2%) 


Consular  Relations 

$233,054  (13%) 

(e.g..  Passports,  Visas,  & 
American   Citizens 
Services  Overseas) 


Medical 
Services 
$26,531 

(1%) 


Diplomatic  Security/ 
Law  Enforcement 
Cooperation 
$218,482 

(12%) 

Training 
Services 
$39,128 

(2%) 


Information 

Resource 

Management 

$319,575  (18%) 

(e.g.,  Worldwide 
Telecommunications 
Systems,  Core  Foreign 
Affairs  Systems,  and 
Consular  Systems) 


Rental 
Payments 
to  GSA 

$36,779  (2%) 


Overseas 
Program 
Support 
$347,951  (20%) 

(cgM  Administrative  Support  to 
100  USG  agencies.;  Financial, 
Personnel,  Sc  General 
Serriees) 


Diplomatic  Relations 

$290,395   (16%) 

(e.g.,  Political  &  Economic 
Reporting,  Trade  Promotion, 
Global  Environmental  & 
Scientific  Reporting) 


Policy 

Formulation 
&  Executive 
Direction 
$117,089  (7%) 

Post 
|/\Assigninent 
Travel 

$70,369  (4%) 

Domestic 
Infrastructure 
&  Program 
Support 
$49,144  (3%) 


FY  1995  D&CP  Request:     $1,783,296 
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FY  1995  Salaries  &  Expenses 

Program  Activity  Distribution 


(dollars  in  thousands) 


Information 
Resource 
Management 
$95,135  (24%) 


Training 
Services 
$8,446 

(2%) 


Diplomatic  Security/ 
Law  Enforcement 
Cooperation 
$64,101  (16%) 


Rental 
Payments 
to  GSA 

$50,319 

(13%) 


Medical  Services 
(Workers'  Compensation) 

$4,305  (1%) 


Policy 

Formulation 
&  Executive 
Direction 
$31,843  (8%) 


Domestic  Infrastructure 
&  Program  Support 
$140,176  (36%) 


FY  1995  S&E  Request:     $394,325 
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STATE  PROGRAMS 
(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 


Highlights  Of  Budget  Changes 


Summary  Statement 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Diplomatic 

&  Consular 

Programs 


Salaries  Total, 

and  State 

Expenses  Programs 


FY  1994  Appropriation 


$1,704,589        $396,722     $2,101,311 


FY  1994  Adjustments: 

Proposed  Rescission  (Marine  Sec.  Guards)  (600) 

Transfer  from  FBO  10,000 

Transfer  from  S&E  to  DCP  6,300 

Transfer  from  PFMO  527 

Subtotal,  Adjustments  16,227 

FY  1994  Estimate  1,720,816 

Built-in-Changes: 

Decreases: 

Non-Recurring  Costs: 
APEC  Ministerial 
One  Less  Paid  Day 
Total  Decreases 

Increases: 

Annualization  of  1994  Requirements: 


(6,300) 


(600) 
10,000 

527 


(6,300)  9,927 

390,422      2,111,238 


(2,300) 
(3.426) 


J667) 


(2,300) 
(4,093) 


(5,726) 


(667) 


(6,393) 


FSN  Wage  Increases 

2,914 

- 

2,914 

Locality  Pay  and  Benefits  Increases 

8.127 

3,074 

11,201 

Subtotal,  Annualization 

11,041 

3,074 

14.115 

Anticipated  1995  Wage  Requirements: 

American  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment 

8,987 

2,193 

11,180 

American  Within-Grade  Increases 

4,970 

1,241 

6,211 

FSN  Wage  Increases 

8,714 

- 

8,714 

FSN  Within-Grade  Increases 

4.730 

— 

4,730 

Subtotal,  Wage 

27.401 

3.434 

30.835 
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STATE  PROGRAMS 
(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 


Highlights  Of  Budget  Changes 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Anticipated  1995  Price  Requirements: 
Overseas  Price  Inflation 
Domestic  Price  Inflation 
GSA  Rent  Increases 
Local  Guard  Program  Inflation 
Post  Assignment  Travel  Inflation 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Increases 

Net  Total,  Built-in-Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Program  Decreases: 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
Operating  Expenses 
Personnel 
Subtotal,  Executive  Order  Reductions 

Total  Program  Decreases 

Infrastructure  Investments: 

Post  Information  Support  Requirements 
Total  Infrastructure  Investments 
Net  Increase/QDecrease) 

Total  FY  1995  Request 


Diplomatic 

Salaries 

Total, 

&  Consular 

and 

State 

Programs 

Expenses 

Programs 

$17,168 

$17,168 

7,890 

4,010 

11,900 

1,521 

2,054 

3,575 

4,901 

- 

4,901 

1,882 

— 

1.882 

33,362 

6,064 

39,426 

71,804 

12,572 

84,376 

66,078 

11,905 

77,983 

1,786,894 

402,327 

2,189,221 

(22,832) 
(10,766) 
(33,598) 

(5,264) 
(2.738) 
(5,002; 

(28,096) 
(13,504) 
(41,600) 

(33,598) 

(8,002) 

(41,600) 

30,000 

- 

30,000 

30,000 

- 

30,000 

62,480 

3,903 

66,383 

1,783,296 

394,325 

2,177,621 
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Split  of  the  Former  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 

Working  Definition  Of  The  Two  New  Appropriations 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (DCP)  includes: 

D  Overseas  operations  (e.g.,  embassy  and  consulate  operating  expenses) 

□  Support  to  overseas  operations  (e.g.,  motor  vehicles,  local  guards,  telecommunications, 
training,  medical) 

D  Activities  directly  associated  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  (e.g.,  intelligence,  legal, 
political-military  affairs) 

D  Includes  all  of  the  regional  bureaus,  PM,  OES,  L,  EB,  INR,  CA,  FSI,  HA,  and  OFM  in 
their  entireties 

D  Includes  portions  of  the  following  bureaus:  S  (Under  Secretaries),  FMP's  Regional 
Administrative  Management  Centers  (RAMCs),  A,  DS,  and  IM 

D  Post  assignment  travel 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E)  includes: 

C  Domestic/Departmental  operations  (e.g.,  procurement,  general  services,  building 
security) 

D  Corporate  functions  and  corporate  information  systems  (e.g.,  mainframe  operations, 
Sec  State  Communications  Support) 

D  Includes  H,  PA,  M,  and  PER  in  their  entireties 

D  Includes  portions  of  the  following  bureaus:  S,  FMP,  A,  DS,  and  IM 

The  split  bureaus  are  detailed  on  following  page. 
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496 
Split  of  the  Former  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 

Office  Of  The  Secretary 

D  S&E:  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Secretariat  Staff,  Information  Resources,  and  Executive 
Director 

D  DCP:  Under  Secretaries 

Finance  And  Management  Policy 

D  S&E:  Chief  Financial  Officer,  Budget  and  Planning,  International  Financial  Operations, 
Domestic  Financial  Operations,  Management  Policy 

□  DCP:  Regional  Administrative  Management  Centers  (RAMCs) 
Administration 

O  S&E:  Office  of  Acquisitions,  Office  of  Overseas  Schools,  Office  of  Allowances,  Office  of 
Real  Property  Management,  Employee  Service  Center,  General  Services,  Part  of  GSA 
Rents,  Building  Management,  Office  of  Supply  and  Transportation 

D  DCP:  Office  of  Language  Services,  Presidential/Vice  Presidential  Travel,  Part  of  GSA 
Rents,  Motor  Vehicles  Program 

Diplomatic  Security 

D  S&E:  Front  Office,  Secretary's  Detail,  Investigations,  Field  Office  Management, 
Information  Systems  Security,  Electronic  Security,  Security  Maintenance,  Procedural 
Security  (Domestic  Guards),  Resource  Management  (Admin,  Budget,  and  Training) 

D  DCP:  Overseas  Programs,  Security  Technology  Operations  (Seabees,  SEOs,  Secure 
Conference  Rooms),  Countermeasures,  Physical  Security  (FAVs/LAVs,  Transit  Security, 
Residential  Security,  Local  Guards,  MSGs),  Diplomatic  Couriers,  Other  Agencies  (USIA, 
Peace  Corps,  and  Commerce) 

Information  Management 

D  S&E:  Mainframe  Operations  (BIMC,  FADPC),  Corporate  Systems  (CORE,  Personnel), 
Planning,  Warrenton  Training  Center,  Domestic  Computer  Maintenance,  Domestic 
Radios,  SecState  Communications  Support,  Information  Services  (Library  Services),  and 
Front  Office  (Budget,  Administration). 

□  DCP:  Office  Automation  (CIHS,  TERP,  FAIS),  DTS,  DOS  Communications  Center, 
Security,  Overseas  Maintenance  (RIMCs),  Overseas  Radios,  Overseas  Telephones, 
Satellite  Operations,  FOIA,  and  Diplomatic  Mail  and  Pouch. 
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1993 

1994 

Built-in 

Current 

Executive 

Program 

1995 

1995  Incr 

Object  Class 

Baaghtd 

Estimate 

Changes 

Services 

Order 
Reductions 

Changes 

Request 

Over  1994 

1 100  Personnel 

Compensation 

$872,956 

$901,221 

$31,140 

$932,361 

($11,687) 

— 

$920,674 

$19,453 

1200  Personnel 

Benefits 

271,329 

277,748 

9,427 

287,175 

(3,537) 

- 

283,638 

5,890 

1300  Benefits  for 

Former 

Personnel 

3,059 

3,399 

72 

3,471 

(2) 

- 

3,469 

70 

2100  Travel  & 

Transport 
of  Persons 

77,030 

72,188 

2,634 

74,822 

(2,860) 

- 

71,962 

(226) 

2200  Transport 
of  Things 

84,556 

78,579 

3,002 

81,581 

(1.730) 

- 

79,851 

1,272 

2300  Rents 

Comm. 

and  Utilities 

235,411 

231,536 

10,133 

241,669 

(4,334) 

- 

237,335 

5,799 

2400  Printing  & 
Reproduction 

13,468 

13,160 

352 

13,512 

(213) 

- 

13,299 

139 

2500  Other  Services 

422,990 

386,309 

15,439 

401,748 

(14,495) 

9,320 

396,573 

10,264 

2600  Supplies  and 
Materials 

65,062 

62,980 

2,981 

65,961 

(1.154) 

210 

65,017 

2,037 

3100  Personal 

Property 

102,889 

70,720 

2,611 

73,331 

(1,452) 

20,470 

92,349 

21,629 

3300  Investments 

and  Loans 

125 

125 

- 

125 

- 

- 

125 

- 

4100  Grants 

Subsidies  and 

Contributions 

14,425 

12,871 

188 

13,059 

(136) 

- 

12,923 

52 

4200  Insurance 

Claims  and 

Indemnities 

700 

402 

4 

406 

= 

406 

4 

Total 

2J£Um 

2.111 .23* 

77.983 

2.189.211 

(41.600) 

30.000 

2.177.621 

&3JB 
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CURRENT  SERVICES 


1995  STATE  PROGRAMS 
(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 


Diplomatic 

Salaries 

Total, 

&  Consular 

and 

State 

Programs 

Expenses 

Programs 

1994  Appropriation 


$1,704,589      $396,722   $2,101,311 


(  1994  Adjustments: 

• 

Proposed  Rescission  (Marine  Security  Guards) 

(600) 

— 

(600) 

Transfer  from  FBO 

10,000 

- 

10,000 

Transfer  from  S&E  to  DCP 

6,300 

(6,300) 

~ 

Transfer  from  PFMO 

527 

~ 

527 

Subtotal,  Adjustments 

16,227 

(6,300) 

9,927 

Y  1994  Estimate 

1,720,816 

390,422 

2,111,238 

Built-in-Changes: 


Decreases: 


Non-Recurring  Costs: 

APEC  Ministerial 

(2.300) 

— 

(2,300) 

One  Less  Paid  Day 

(3.426) 

(667) 

(4.093) 

Total  Decreases 

(5,726) 

(667) 

(6,393) 

Increases: 

Annualization  of  1994  Requirements: 

FSN  Wage  Increases 

2,914 

- 

2,914 

Locality  Pay  and  Benefits  Increases 

8.127 

3.074 

11.201 

Subtotal,  Annualization 

11,041 

3,074 

14,115 

Anticipated  1995  Wage  Requirements: 

American  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment 

8,987 

2,193 

11,180 

American  Within-Grade  Increases 

4,970 

1,241 

6,211 

FSN  Wage  Increases 

8,714 

- 

8,714 

FSN  Within-Grade  Increases 

4.730 

- 

4.730 

Subtotal,  Wage 


27,401 


3,434 


30.835 
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CURRENT  SERVICES 


1995  STATE  PROGRAMS 
(Diplomatic  &  Consular  Programs  and  Salaries  &  Expenses) 


Anticipated  1995  Price  Requirements: 
Overseas  Price  Inflation 
Domestic  Price  Inflation 
GSA  Rent  Increases 
Local  Guard  Program  Inflation 
Post  Assignment  Travel  Inflation 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Increases 

Net  Total,  Built-in-Changes 

1995  Current  Services 


Diplomatic 

Salaries 

Total, 

&  Consular 

and 

State 

Programs 

Expenses 

Programs 

$17,168 



$17,168 

7,890 

4,010 

11,900 

1,521 

2,054 

3,575 

4,901 

- 

4,901 

1,882 

— 

1.882 

33,362 

6,064 

39,426 

71,804 

12,572 

84,376 

66,078 

11,905 

77,983 

1,786,894      402,327  2,189,221 
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Current  Services 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
Explanation  of  Decreases 

APEC  Ministerial,  -$2,300,000.  This  amount  represents  the  Department's 
one-time  costs  associated  with  the  APEC  Ministerial  held  in  Seattle  in  FY  1994. 

One  Less  Paid  Day,  -$4,093,000.  This  amount  reflects  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  one  less  paid  day  in  FY  1995  than  in  FY  1994. 

Explanation  of  Increases 

INCREASES,  $84,376.000.  The  requested  increase  for  FY  1995  built-in  changes 
provides  for  about  a  5  percent  increase  for  overseas  operations  and  a 
2.6  percent  increase  for  domestic  inflation.  The  FY  1995  request  reflects 
the  proposed  1.6  percent  American  cost-of-living  (COLA)  pay  increase  and  a  cap 
on  FSN  wage  increases  consistent  with  the  President's  overall  budget  proposal 
and  existing  Congressional  guidance. 

The  Department's  requested  increases  for  overseas  price  inflation 
($17,J68,000)  are  consistent  with  projected  worldwide  inflation  rates, 
the  average  of  which  is  significantly  higher  than  domestic  Inflation. 
Operating  costs  overseas  are  higher  than  those  in  the  U.S.  primarily  due 
to  the  required  purchase  and  maintenance  of  such  high-cost  items  like 
communications,  security,  and  information  systems  equipment.  Additionally, 
the  transition  to  free  market  economies  in  the  Newly  Independent  States  and 
eastern  Europe  continues  to  cause  dramatic  price  increases  which  affect  the 
Department's  operating  costs  in  these  areas. 

The  requested  increase  for  FSN  salaries  ($8,714,000)  will  provide  for  the 
needed  flexibility  both  to  accommodate  wage  increases  mandated  by  host 
governments  and  to  grant  limited  comparability  pay  increases,  especially  in 
those  countries  which  are  subject  to  inflation  far  higher  than  that  in  the  U.S. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Department  of  State's  requested  wage  and 
price  increases  for  FY  1995: 
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Current  Services 

Annual ization  of  1994  Requirements,  $14,115,000. 

—  FSN  Wage  Increases,  $2,914,000.  This  includes  the  annual ization  of 
FY  1994  Foreign  Service  National  (FSN)  wage  increases. 

—  Locality  Pay  and  Benefits  Increases,  $11,201,000.  In  FY  1994,  there  was 
no  American  cost-of-living  salary  adjustment.  However,  additional 
funding  is  required  to  annualize  the  FY  1995  cost  of  the  FY  1994 
locality  pay  salary  adjustment.  This  amount  also  includes  funding  for 
increased  benefits  costs  generated  when  separating  employees  covered  by 
the  "old"  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  are  replaced  by  employees 
covered  under  the  "new"  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  which 
requires  a  higher  agency  contribution. 

Anticipated  1995  Wage  Requirements,  $30,835,000. 

—  American  Cost-of-Li vinq  Adjustment,  $11,180,000.  This  amount  reflects 
an  anticipated  1.6  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  FY  1995. 

—  American  Hi  thin-Grade  Increases,  $6,211,000.  After  allowing  for 
grade-to-grade  promotions  and  the  savings  resulting  from  personnel 
turnover,  this  amount  represents  the  periodic  within-grade  salary 
increases  for  Americans. 

—  FSN  Wage  Increases,  $8,714,000.  This  increase  includes  FSN  wage 
adjustments  consistent  with  local  prevailing  wage  rates  needed  to  keep 
the  Department  competitive  with  other  embassies  and  private  firms  in 
order  to  retain  competent  staff  and,  in  some  instances,  to  comply  with 
local  law. 

—  FSN  Hithin-Grade  Increases,  $4,730,000.  After  allowing  for 
grade-to-grade  promotions  and  the  savings  resulting  from  personnel 
turnover,  this  amount  represents  the  periodic  within-grade  salary 
increases  for  FSN  employees. 

Anticipated  1995  Price  Requirements,  $42,767,000. 

—  Overseas  Price  Increases,  $17,168,000.  This  amount  will  fund  an 
estimated  five  percent  increase  in  overseas  utilities,  supplies,  and 
contractual  services.  Operating  costs  overseas  are  higher  than 
experienced  in  the  U.S.  primarily  caused  by  the  required  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  such  relatively  expensive  items  as  communications, 
security,  and  information  systems  equipment,  as  well  as  utilities 
(particularly  in  many  less-industrialized  nations). 
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Current  Services 

Anticipated  1995  Price  Requirements  (continued) 

—  Domestic  Price  Increases,  $11,900,000.  This  amount  will  fund  an 
anticipated  2.6  percent  increase  in  domestic  inflation  of  such  items  as: 

-  the  increased  cost  of  GPO  and  other  printing  services  ($382,000); 

-  increased  travel  and  per  diem  costs  ($961,000); 

-  the  rising  cost  for  the  transportation  of  household  effects  and  other 
items  ($469,000); 

-  cost  increases  associated  with  rents  (other  than  GSA),  communications, 
and  utilities  ($1,815,000); 

-  leasing,  service,  and  maintenance  costs  primarily  in  the  Department's 
information-  management  programs  ($5,793,000); 

-  higher  costs  of  supplies  and  materials  ($499,000); 

-  the  impact  of  inflation  on  domestic  equipment  purchases  ($827,000);  and 

-  hospitalization,  workmen's  compensation,  and  medical  costs  ($1,154,000). 

—  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  Rental  Payments,  $3,575,000.  These 
increases  result  from  estimated  increases  in  rental  rates  for  buildings 
occupied  by  the  Department. 

—Local  Guard  Program  Inflation,  $4,901,000.  This  amount  represents  the 
increase  required  to  renew  the  Department's  numerous  contracts  for  local 
guard  services  at  overseas  posts. 

—  Post  Assignment  Travel  Inflation,  $1,882,000.  This  amount  reflects  the 
estimated  average  rate  of  inflation  for  travel  and  transportation  and 
movement  of  household  effects  in  connection  with  the  normal  assignment, 
transfer,  and  separation  of  the  Department's  staff,  principally  overseas. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  REDUCTIONS 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Changes 


Executive  Order  Reductions,  -371  positions  and  -$41,600,000. 

o  Operating  Expenses,  -$28,096,000.  To  assist  in  the  control  of  the  Federal 
deficit  and  improve  the  administrative  productivity  of  government 
agencies,  the  President  has  directed  a  four  year  reduction  in 
administrative  expenses  at  all  Federal  agencies.  The  plan  will  reduce 
administrative  overhead  by  14  percent  from  FY  1993  levels  by  the  end  of 
FY  1997.  Continuing  with  the  cost  reductions  implemented  in  FY  1994, 
the  Department  plans  to  reduce  FY  1995  spending  for  administrative 
expenses  for  State  operations  by  $28,096,000. 

o  Personnel  Reductions,  -371  positions  and  -$13,504,000.  As  part  of  the 
Administration's  plan  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  the  President 
has  directed  that  all  executive  departments  or  agencies  with  over 
100  employees  eliminate  not  less  than  4  percent  of  their  civilian 
personnel  positions  (measured  on  a  full-time  equivalent  (FTE)  basis)  by 
the  end  of  FY  1995.  In  order  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  Executive  Order 
and  the  National  Performance  Review  direction  to  reduce  personnel,  the 
Department  plans  a  reduction  of  1,148  positions  equating  to  1,089  FTE 
for  the  State  operations  appropriations  from  FY  1993  through  FY  1995.  The 
FTE  savings  generated  by  these  position  reductions  over  the  three  years 
are  as  follows: 

FY  1993  -   132 

FY  1994  -   512 

FY  1995  -   445 

1,089 

In  making  these  reductions,  the  Department  will  implement  savings  initiatives 
that  will  include  further  security  and  information  management  program  savings 
and  additional  administrative  and  operational  streamlining.  In  order  to  make 
these  significant  reductions  in  FY  1995,  the  Department  will  continue  the 
specific  management  actions  taken  in  FY  1994  to  reduce  operating  expenses  and 
personnel  costs  including: 

o  Implementing  a  restrictive  hiring  plan  reflecting  hiring  significantly 
below  attrition  in  all  major  employment  groups  (Foreign  Service,  Civil 
Service,  and  Foreign  Service  National)  to  meet  FTE  reduction  targets 
while  seeking  to  realign  the  Department's  workforce  to  changing  foreign 
pol icy  requirements. 

o  Realigning  security  programs  consistent  with  changing  requirements  of 
the  post-Cold  War  era. 

o  Reducing  information  management  programs  to  realize  savings  from  prior 
investments  in  new  equipment  and  implement  operational  efficiencies  in 
maintenance  and  overseas  IM  support. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  REDUCTIONS 


o  Closing  posts  identified  in  the  1993  post  closing  initiative. 

o  Reducing  program  and  project  funding  levels  consistent  with  Department 
priorities  and  program  requirements. 

o  Implementing  specific  cost  savings  initiatives  including  savings  in 
shipment  of  household  effects  overseas,  and  GSA  rent  payments. 

o  Achieving  administrative  and  operational  streamlining  (consistent  with 
the  Departmental  reorganization)  by  reducing  travel  and  transportation 
costs, "  cutting  telephone  costs,  reviewing  contractual  expenses,  and 
controlling  supply  inventories  and  purchases. 

The  Department  will  also  take  advantage  of  investments  in  infrastructure  that 
include: 

o  Expansion  of  electronic  mail  overseas  reducing  telephone  toll  costs  and 
enhancing  communications  between  posts. 

o  Development  of  automated  cable  distribution  systems  domestically  with 
corresponding  labor  savings. 

o  Replacement  of  obsolete  computers  significantly  reducing  posts 
maintenance  and  utilities  costs. 

o  Upgrading  post  communications,  thereby  increasing  communications  staff 
.  efficiency. 

o  Implementing  new  domestic  ADP  maintenance  strategies  eliminating 
expensive  on-call  contract  maintenance. 

o  Implementing  facilities  projects  to  upgrade  energy  efficiency  resulting 
in  reduced  electricity  and  heating  operating  costs. 

o  Establishing  a  centralized  Immigrant  Visa  processing  center  and 
centralizing  some  financial  processing  functions. 

In  addition,  the  Department  has  implemented  management  controls  that  will  help 
in  managing  these  personnel  and  operating  expense  reductions  that  include: 

o  Controlling  total  FSN  compensation  levels  through  implementation  of  an 
FSN  wage  cap. 

o  Implementing  mandated  restrictions  on  first  class  travel  and  the  use  of 
the  motor  pool . 

o  Monitoring  bureau  financial  performance  to  ensure  funding  allocated  to 
bureaus  is  actually  spent  for  budgeted  purposes. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDER  REDUCTIONS 

The  Department  is  strongly  committed  to  managing  its  resources  more 
effectively  and  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Performance 
Review  and  the  Chief  Financial  Officer's  Act.  The  Department  has  instituted 
broad-based  reforms  of  its  organizations  and  operations  to  keep  pace  with 
changing  times  both  here  and  abroad.  The  key  elements  of  this  management 
strategy  are  to: 

o  Maintain  a  structure  to  carry  out  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
requirements,  while  reducing  staff  and  creating  a  more  flexible 
management  structure  with  more  authority  at  operational  levels  and  more 
attention  to  goals  and  performance; 

o  "Right-size"  the  overseas  structure  to  live  within  resource  constraints 
while  maintaining  essential  U.S.  representation  to  conduct  foreign 
affairs; 

o  Increase  the  Department's  focus  on  people:  a  smaller,  better-trained 
and  better-led  workforce,  that  encourages  diversity,  career 
development,  and  teamwork;  and 

o  Rebuild  a  sound  infrastructure  for  the  long  term,  with  modern  and 
integrated  information  management  systems  to  support  consular, 
personnel,  financial,  and  other  programmatic  operations;  and  up-to-date 
physical  facilities  designed  to  promote  efficient  operations. 
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Executive  Order  Reductions 
FY  1995 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


State  Programs  Bureaus 


Secretary  and  Staff. 

Political-Military  Affairs 

Protocol 

Legislative  Affairs 

Oceans/Environ/Scientific  Affairs 

Legal  Adviser 

Econ.  &  Business  Affairs 

Intelligence  &  Research 

African  Affairs 

Near  Eastern  Affairs 

E.  Asian  &  Pacific  Affairs 

South  Asian  Affairs 

Inter-American  Affairs 

Eur.  &  Canadian  Affairs , 

Intl  Organization  Affairs 

Public  Affairs 

Consular  Affairs 

Management 

Finance  &  Mgmt  Policy 

Personnel 

Medical  Services 

Foreign  Service  Institute 

Humanitarian  Affairs 

Administration 

Diplomatic  Security 

Counterterrorism 

Information  Management 

Office  of  Foreign  Missions 

Post  Assignment  Travel 


Total 


Positions 


(3) 

(2) 

(1) 
0 

(1) 

(2) 

(2) 

(3) 

(44) 

(38) 

(44) 

(15) 

(64) 

(92) 

(5) 

(1) 

(8) 

0 

(13) 

(7) 

(1) 

(5) 

0 

(3) 

(9) 

0 

(8) 
0 

0 


aw 


Funds 


($184) 

(240) 

(113) 

(12) 

(49) 

(177) 

(188) 

(441) 

(3,281) 

(1,009) 

(1,602) 

(692) 

(3,137) 

(9,496) 

(654) 

(133) 

(940) 

(104) 

(1,602) 

(938) 

(206) 

(537) 

(12) 

(3,376) 

(7,625) 

0 

(3,462) 

(64) 

H.326) 


(41.600) 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  President's  principal  foreign  policy 
adviser.  The  Offices  of  the  Secretary  (S)  and  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  (D) 
provide  overall  direction  and  coordination  among  all  Department  of  State 
Components  and  U.S.  missions  abroad  and  are  the  primary  interlocutors  with  the 
White  House,  the  Congress,  other  senior  U.S.G.  officials,  and  foreign  leaders. 


Major  Activities 


o  Secretariat  Staff  (S/S-S)  -  The  Secretariat  Staff  reviews  memoranda  and 
correspondence  for  the  Secretary,  his  principal  deputies,  and  the  White 
House  ana  gives  follow-up  support  to  decisions  taken.  S/S-S  coordinates 
preparation  for  official  visits  by  foreign  leaders;  manages  the 
preparation  of  briefing  materials  for  the  President,  Vice  President,  and 
the  Secretary;  and  provides  support  for  the  Secretary' s  official  overseas 
travel. 

o   Operations   Center   (S/S-O)   -   The   Operations   Center  maintains   an 

.  around-the-clock,  global  watch  that  alerts  and  briefs  the  Department's 

principals,  task  forces,  and  concerned  Department  bureaus  on  important 

developments  requiring  immediate  attention.   It  is  the  Department's  point 

of  contact  with  other  agencies  in  crisis  situations. 

o  Executive  Office  (S/S-EX)  -  The  Executive  Office  provides  management  and  a 
complete  range  of  administrative  services  for  the  Secretary,  Deputy 
Secretary,  Under  Secretaries  and  their  staff  offices. 

o  Office  of  Information  Resources  Management  (S/S-IRM)  -  The  Office  of 
Information  Resources  Management  provides  computer  and  records  management 
suDport  for  the  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary,  Under  Secretaries,  and  their 
staffs.  The  office  develops,  implements  and  operates  all  Information 
management  systems  employed  by  the  Executive  Secretariat. 
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FY  1995  Request 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

POSITIONS 


FY  1993  Base 


FY  1994  Estimate 


FY  1995  Current  Services 


Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Personnel 


FY  1995  Request 


1 

S&E 

D&CP 

TOTAL 

Americans 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

Americans 

Americans 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 



393       -       -    393 

168       -       -    168 

157       -       -    1S7\ 

325       -       -    325 

168       -       -    168 

157       -       -    757 

\  325       -       -    325 

(2)    -    -    (2: 

(i)    -    -    (i; 

(3)      -       -       (3, 

Ite.      =      =   1M 

156       -       -    156 

322       -       -    322 

S-2 
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FY  1995  Request 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

FUNDS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
0  Non-recurral: 

'  One  Less  Paid  Day 
0  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 
'  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
O  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
"  American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
0  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 
Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
O  Operating  Expenses 
O  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Set  Total  Changes 

FY  1995  Request 


S&E 

== 

D&CP 

TOTAL 

Bureau  American 
Op  Exp    Salaries 

Total 

Bureau  American 
Op  Exp  Salaries 

Total 

Bureau  American 

Op  Exp  Salaries     Total    | 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$11,986  $22,411  $34,397 

$8,689 

$9,707  $18,396 

$2,463 

$9,072  $11,535 

11,152    18,779    29,931 

- 

(37) 

(37. 

- 

(35) 

H 

(72)        (72. 

- 

177 

177 

- 

165 

165 

342         342 

11 
11 

118 

66 

129 

66 

195 

3 
3 

111 

61 

772 

114 

61 
175 

14          229         243 

-         127          127 

14         356         370 

210 

- 

210 

59 

- 

59 

269             -         2<S9 

221 

324 

545 

62 

302 

364 

283         626         909 

8,910 

10,031 

18,941 

2,525 

9,374 

11,899 

11,435    19,405    30,840 

(38) 
(54) 

02) 
(72) 

(38 

£88 
(126, 

(11) 

£8 

(16) 

(42) 
(42) 

(11 

m 

(58, 

(49)           -          (49 
(21)      Oil)      025 
(70)       (114)       (184, 

167 

252 

419 

46 

260 

306 

213         512         725 

8.856 

9.959 

18.815 

2.509 

9.332 

11.841 

11.365    19.291    3JL65& 
1 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

Office  of  the  Secretary 10 

Special  Advisor  for 

Newly  Independent  States 8 

Office  of  Civil  Service 

Ombudsman 2 

Deputy  Secretary 14 

Office  of  Policy  &  Resources 7 

Under  Secretary  for  Global 

Affairs 8 

Under  Secretary  for  Economic 

&  Agricultural  Affairs 11 

Under  Secretary  for 

Political  Affairs 13 

Under  Secretary  for 

International  Security 

Affairs 11 

Policy  Planning  Staff 31 

FS  Grievance  Board 4 

Executive  Secretary 10 

Secretariat  Staff. 24 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

and  Civil  Rights 19 

Operations  Center 44 

Information  Resource  Mgmt 53 

Executive  Office 19 

Office  of  Eurasian  Assistance 8 

Coordinator  for  Export 

Control  Policy 7 

U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Open 

Skies  Conference 3 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Non-Proliferation 8 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Burden  Sharing 2 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Refugee  Affairs 11 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Counter-Terrorism 30 


1994  Estimate  19 

95  Request 

15 

15 

34 

34 

1 

1 

14 

14 

6 

6 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

10 

30 

30 

4 

4 

10 

10 

24 

24 

19 

19 

44 

44 

54 

51 

25 

25 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 
Special  Assistant  for 

Intl  Labor  Affairs 4  —                      — 

Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Center 32  =                     = 

Total 393  325  322 


S-13 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Special  Advisor  for 

Newly  Independent  States 

Office  of  Civil  Service 

Ombudsman 

Deputy  Secretary 

Office  of  Policy  &  Resources... 
Under  Secretary  for  Global 

Affairs 

Under  Secretary  for  Economic 

&  Agricultural  Affairs 

Under  Secretary  for 

Political  Affairs 

Under  Secretary  for 

International  Security 

Affairs 

Policy  Planning  Staff. 

FS  Grievance  Board 

Executive  Secretary 

Secretariat  Staff. 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

and  Civil  Rights 

Operations  Center 

Information  Resource  Mgmt 

Executive  Office 

Office  of  Eurasian  Assistance 
Coordinator  for  Export 

Control  Policy 

U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Open 

Skies  Conference 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Non-Proliferation 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Burden  Sharing 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Refugee  Affairs 

Ambassador  at  Large  for 

Counter-Terrorism 


1993  Enacted 
$3,633 

1994  Estimate 
$3,743 

1995  Request 
$4,343 

924 

1,956 

2,015 

80 

1,118 

485 

91 

1,175 

445 

100 

1,199 

469 

766 

798 

823 

854 

887 

911 

860 

788 

813 

855 

2,045 

927 

831 

1,405 

787 

2,221 

992 

758 

1,560 

812 

2,252 

994 

780 

1,592 

981 
3,464 
5,060 
1,355 

855 

1,141 
3,768 
7,461 
1,360 

1,131 
3,372 
7,645 
1,405 

737 

- 

- 

380 

— 

- 

917 

- 

— 

202 

- 

- 

981 

— 

— 

2,477 

— 

— 

S-14 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 

FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 
Special  Assistant  for 

Intl  Labor  Affairs 454  _  _ 

Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Center 1.751  =  _ 

Total 34,397  29,931  30,656 
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Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs  provides  guidance  and  coordinates 
policy  formulation  on  national  security  issues  including:  non-proliferation 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  missile  technology;  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  control;  and  defense  relations  and  transfers  of  defense 
articles,  military  training,  and  other  defense-related  services.  It  acts 
as  the  Department's  primary  liaison  with  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 
PM  participates  in  all  major  arms  control,  non-proliferation,  and  other 
security-related  negotiations. 

The  Bureau's  major  activities  are  designed  to  further  U.S.  national 
security  objectives  by:  1)  stabilizing  regional  military  balances  through 
negotiations  and  security  assistance;  2)  negotiating  reductions  in  global 
inventories  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  curbing  their  proliferation; 
3)  maintaining  global  access  for  U.S.  military  forces;  4)  inhibiting 
adversaries'  access  to  militarily  significant  technologies;  and  5)  promoting 
responsible  U.S.  defense  trade. 


Major  Activities 


Non-Pro! iferation  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  -  PM  develops  Department 
positions  and  strategy  for  advancing  U.S.  goals  on  Dreventing  the  spread 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  including  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons  and  their  missile  delivery  systems.  The  Bureau 
participates  in  inter-agency,  bilateral,  and  multilateral  activities 
supporting  worldwide  implementation  of  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention, 
the  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR),  the  Australia  Group  on 
Chemical  Agents,  the  Nuclear  Non-Prol iferation  Treaty,  and  the  safeguards 
regime  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA),  as  well  as  in 
support  of  special  UN  inspections  on  Iraq. 

Safe  and  Secure  Dismantlement  -  PM  leads  Department  efforts  in  negotiating 
and  impiement'ng  agreements  for  assistance  to  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belarus  and 
Kazakhstan  for  the  safe  and  secure  dismantlement  (SSD)  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  tne  New  Inaependent  States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union. 

Arms  Control  and  the  Newly  Independent  States  (NIS)  -  The  Bureau  leads  the 
Department's  efforts  in  the  implementation  of  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  such  as:  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty,  the 
Intermediate-Range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  Treaty,  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Treaties  (START  I  and  II)  and  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(TTBT). 

The  Bureau  is  currently  negotiating  with  the  Former  Soviet  States:  1)  a 
Comprehensive  (nuclear)  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT),  and  2)  the  develoDment  of 
a  Global  Protection  System  (GPS),  a  joint  effort  to  develop  systems  of 
defense  against  accidental  ballistic  missile  launches. 

PM-l 
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Bureau  of  Political -Military  Affairs 


o  Regional  Affairs  -  The  Bureau  manages  bilateral  pol itical -military 
relations  and  negotiates  agreements  on  access,  prepositioning  and  basing 
of  U.S.  forces  overseas.  The  Bureau  manages  the  Department's  statutory 
responsibilities  for  programs  by  which  the  United  States  provides  defense 
articles,  military  training,  and  other  defense-related  services,  by  grant, 
credit,  cash  sale,  lease,  or  loan,  in  furtherance  of  national  policies  and 
objectives. 

o  Nuclear  Energy  Affairs  -  The  Bureau  works  to  strengthen  the  international 
nuclear  non-proliferation  regime  while  advancing  peaceful  nuclear 
cooperation  with  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  member  states. 
The  Bureau  negotiates  cooperation,  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  nuclear  export, 
physical  security  and  fusion  agreements.  The  Bureau  works  with  the  IAEA 
and  supports  U.S.  technical  agencies. 

o  New  Science  Centers  in  Russia  -  PM  coordinates  decisions  on  research 
grants,  provides  management  support,  and  monitors  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  internationally-funded  Science  and  Technology  Centers  in  Moscow  and 
Kiev.  The  Centers'  primary  purpose  is  to  engage  former  Soviet  weapons 
scientists  and  engineers  in  civilian  research  projects,  while  precluding 
their  employment  by  weapons-proliferating  states. 

o  Reactor  Safety  -  The  Bureau  organizes  nuclear  reactor  safety  assistance  to 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  to  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the 
Former  Soviet  Union. 

o  .  The  Nuclear  Risk  Reduction  Center  (NRRC)  -  The  NRRC  operates  direct 
government-to-government  communications  links  in  support  of  arms  control 
and  security  agreements  with  the  Former  Soviet  Union  reDublics  and 
participating  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE) 
states.  These  agreements  include:  the  INF  Treaty,  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Launch  Agreement,  the  Nuclear  Testing  Treaties,  the  CSBM  Agreement,  the 
CFE  Treaty,  the  START  I  Treaty  and  other  security-related  agreements. 

o  Defense  Trade  Policy  and  Controls  -  The  Bureau  sets  policy  guidelines  for 
commercial  defense  trade  and  high  technology  exports,  and  provides 
guidance  to  embassies  on  assistance  to  defense  industry  marketing  efforts 
overseas.  PM  issues  export  licenses  to  U.S.  firms  and  enforces  compliance 
in  accordance  with  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  administrative 
International  Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations. 

o  International  Security  and  Peacekeeping  Operations  -  PM  serves  as  State's 
primary  liaison  with  DoD,  embassies,  and  the  NSC  during  crises  and 
military  exercises  and  operations  abroad,  e.g.  deployments  to  Somalia  and 
Iraq.  The  Bureau  provides  coordination  or  support  to  a  growing  number  of 
humanitarian  assistance  programs  such  as  in  Somalia  and  airdrops  to 
eastern  Bosnia. 
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FY  1995  Request 

POLITICAL-MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

SNs  Total 

Bureau  Managed    American 
FSN  Pay  Op  Exp  Salaries 

Total 

Dom  O/S  F 

201        5 

-    206 

-    $3,289  $13,710  $16,999 

274        5 

-    279 

-      3,505    20,503 

24,008 

_ 

(79) 

(79, 

-         368 

368 

.. 

8         248 

256 

~      ~ 

-       ~ 

-            ~          120 

120 

— 

— 

8         368 

376 

_ 

.. 

54 

54 

~            I            ~ 

I 

— 

— 

55 

55 

-      - 

- 

700 

700 

-      - 

763         657 

1,420 

274        5 

-    279 

-     4,268    21,160 

25,428 

_      _ 

_       .. 

(34) 

(34; 

(2)      » 

-    a 

(12)       (194) 

(206 

(2)      - 

-    a 

(46)       (194) 

(240, 

(2)      - 

-    a 

717         463 

1,180 

2Z2      5 

-   22Z 

-      4.222     20.966 

2SJM 

FY  1993  Base 
FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 

o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 

Domestic 

Overseas 
Subtotal,  Price 

o  Munitions  Control  Fees  * 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 

o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


•  The  FY  1995  request  includes  $700,000  in  registration  fees  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  Section  38  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as  amended. 
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Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


1993  Enacted 

Assistant  Secretary 12 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary 4 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Export  Control 2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Non-Proliferation 2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Regional  Affairs  and 

Security  Assistance 2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Defense  and  Arms  Control 2 

Office  of  Strategic  Policy 

and  Negotiations 13 

Office  of  Arms  Control 

Implementation 9 

NRRC 

Executive  Director 9 

Congressional  and  Public 

Affairs — 

Office  of  Export  Control 

Policy — 

Office  of  Defense  Trade 

Controls 55 

Office  of  Chemical  Biological 

and  Missile  Non- 
Proliferation 12 

Office  of  Regional 

Non-Proliferation 10 

Office  of  Nuclear  Energy 

Affairs — 

Office  of  Defense  Relations 

and  Security  Assistance 17 

Office  of  International 

Security  and  Peacekeeping 

Operations 4 

Office  of  Policy  &  Plans 8 


1994  Estimate 
6 


13 

7 
28 
19 


28 


55 


12 


15 


19 


17 


10 
8 


1995  Request 
6 

2 

1 
2 


13 

7 
28 
19 

5 

28 

55 

12 
15 
19 
17 


10 
8 
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Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

Political  Advisors 444 

State/Defense  Exchange 

Officers 13  13  13 

Faculty  Advisors  and  Members 6  6  6 

Senior  Coordinator  Science 

Center 6  2  — 

Office  of  Defense  Trade 

Policy U  -  _ 

Total 201  274  272 
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Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 

FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Assistant  Secretary 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Export  Control 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Non-Proliferation 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Regional  Affairs  and 

Security  Assistance 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Defense  and  Arms  Control. . . 
Office  of  Strategic  Policy 

and  Negotiations 

Office  of  Arms  Control 

Implementation 

NRRC 

Executive  Director 

Congressional  and  Public 

Affairs 

Office  of  Export  Control 

Policy 

Office  of  Defense  Trade 

Controls 

Office  of  Chemical  Biological 

and  Missile  Non- 
Proliferation 

Office  of  Regional 

Non-Proliferation 

Office  of  Nuclear  Energy 

Affairs 

Office  of  Defense  Relations 

and  Security  Assistance 

Office  of  International 

Security  and  Peacekeeping 

Operations 

Office  of  Policy  &  Plans 

Political  Advisors 


1993  Enacted 
$997 

1994  Estimate 
$519 

1995  Request 
$548 

334 

173 

183 

168 

86 

91 

168 

173 

183 

168 

173 

183 

168 

- 

— 

1,074 

1,124 

1,188 

748 
748 

605 
2,421 
1,643 

640 
2,558 
1,736 

- 

432 

457 

- 

2,421 

2,558 

4,565 

4,755 

5,024 

997 

1,037 

1,097 

832 

1,297 

1,371 

~ 

1,643 

1,736 

1,411 

1,470 

1,553 

334 
665 
332 

864 
692 
344 

913 
731 
366 

PM-9 
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Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 

FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate     1995  Request 
State/Defense  Exchange 

Officers 1,074  1,124  1,188 

Faculty  Advisors  and  Members 498  519  549 

Senior  Coordinator  Science 

Center 499  173 

Office  of  Defense  Trade 

Policy 914  =  = 

Total 16,694  23,688  24,853 
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Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Post 


(Positions) 


1993  Enacted 


1994  Estimate 


1995  Request 


Country  And  Post        Amer.    FSN    Total     Amer.    FSN    Total      Amer.    FSN    Total 

Germany,  Vaihingen 

U.K.,  London 

Belgium,  Brussels 

Switzerland,  Geneva 

Panama,  Panama 


Total  POLADS. 
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Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 


FY  1995 

Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted 
$61 

1994  Estimate    1995  Request 
$64                    $67 

61 

64                      67 

61 

64                     67 

61 

64                      67 

61 

64                      67 

Country  And  Post 

Germany,  Vaihingen 

U.K.,  London 

Belgium,  Brussels 

Switzerland,  Geneva 

Panama,  Panama 

Total  POLADS 305  320  335 
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Chief  of  Protocol 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Chief  of  Protocol  (CPR)  serves  as  the  protocol  official  for  the  U.S. 
Government  and  advises  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  other  high-ranking  officials  oh  matters  of  national  and 
international  protocol.  CPR  plans,  arranges,  and  executes  detailed  programs 
for  visiting  chiefs  of  state,  heads  of  government,  and  other  high  ranking 
foreign  officials  visiting  the  United  States.  CPR  coordinates  within  the 
Department,  and  between  the  Department  and  the  White  House,  all  protocol 
matters  for  presidential  or  vice  presidential  travel  abroad  and  for  official 
travel  of  foreign  leaders  in  the  United  States.  CPR  is  responsible  for 
agrement  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  presentation  of  their  credentials  to  the 
President,  as  well  as  accreditation  of  all  foreign  government  and 
international  organization  offices,  family  members,  and  personal  servants 
assigned  to  the  United  States. 

Major  Activities 

o  Accreditation  -  CPR  has  primary  responsibility  within  the  Department  for 
.all  activities  associated  with  the  accreditation  of  ambassadors, 
ministers,  charges,  and  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  assigned  to 
foreign  missions,  permanent  missions  to  the  United  Nations,  delegations  to 
the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  other  international 
organizations  in  the  United  States,  members  of  their  families,  and 
personal  servants.  The  Office  serves  as  co-chair  of  the  Department's 
Accreditation  Review  Panel. 

o  Diplomatic  Records  -  CPR  maintains  a  computerized  database  and  official 
records  on  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officials  of  foreign  governments 
accredited  to  or  accepted  by  the  United  States  and  members  of  their 
staffs,  and  all  other  employees  of  foreign  governments  and  employees  of 
International  organizations  in  the  United  States  who  are  entitled  by  law 
or  treaty  to  privileges  and  immunities,  members  of  their  families,  and 
personal  servants  (over  iOO.000  persons).  CPR  publishes  the  Diplomatic 
List  and  Foreign  Consular  Offices  in  the  United  States. 

o  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Liaison  -  CPR  provides  services  and  assistance  to 
embassies,  missions,  and  international  organizations  in  Washington  and 
consulates  throughout  the  country  in  a  variety  of  areas  including  issuing 
State  Department  identification  documents  to  all  persons  entitled  to 
immunity  and  reviewing  and  processing  requests  by  dependents  of  foreign 
government  officials  for  permission  to  work  under  reciprocal  employment 
agreements. 

CPR-1 
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Chief  of  Protocol 

o  Visits  -  CPR  plans  and  arranges  detailed  programs  for  visiting  chiefs  of 
states  and  heads  of  government.  The  Office  coordinates  foreign  press 
arrangements  between  the  Department  of  State,  the  White  House,  and  foreign 
embassies  for  official  visits  of  foreign  dignitaries,  provides  information 
for  appropriate  selection  of  gifts  to  be  given  by  the  President,  Vice 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  their  spouses  to  foreign  government 
officials,  and  coordinates  travel  of  presidential  delegations. 

o  Ceremonials  -  CPR  organizes  ceremonial  and  official  functions  hosted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  high-ranking  U.S.G.  officials,  assists 
with  public  events  such  as  joint  meetings  of  the  Congress,  inaugurals, 
funerals,  etc.,  answers  questions  regarding  etiquette,  flag  protocol, 
forms  of  address,  seating,  invitations,  and  dietary  restrictions. 

o  Presidential  Guest  House  -  CPR  manages  the  operation  and  use  of  Blair 
House  and  represents  the  Department  of  State  in  coordinating  the 
maintenance  of  the  guest  house  with  the  General  Services  Administration. 
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FY  1995  Request 

PROTOCOL 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 
FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 

o  Non-recurral: 

"  One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

"  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

"  American  COLA 

"  American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 

"  Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 


FUNDS 

I  Bureau  Managed    American 


Pom  O/S  FSNs  Total  II  FSN  Pay  Op  Exp    Salaries       Total 


69       - 

67       - 


0) 
0) 

(1) 

6A 


691 

67\ 


67       -       -      67 


-  m 

-  a 

-  m 

=  m 


-     $1,072      $2,966      $4,038 
900        3,109        4,009 


3 

1 

18 

21 

921 


(20) 

O) 

(13) 


(12) 

56 

37 
22 
59 


103 
3,212 


(90) 


(12. 

56 

40 
22 
62 

18 

124 

4,133 


(10 

£93 

(113. 


(2)  13 

m       U22.       4JM 
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Office  of  Protocol 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

Chief  of  Protocol 4 

Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol 2 

Administrative  Division 5 

Blair  House 12 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 

Liaison  Division 5 

Accreditation  Section 19 

Visits  Division 13 

New  York  Office 2 

Ceremonials  Division 7 

T<*al 69  67  66 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

4 

4 

2 

2 

5 

5 

12 

12 

4 

4 

18 

17 

13 

13 

2 

2 

7 

7 
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Office  of  Protocol 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Chief  of  Protocol 

Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol 

Administrative  Division 

Blair  House 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 

Liaison  Division 

Accreditation  Section 

Visits  Division 

New  York  Office 

Ceremonials  Division 

Total 4,038  4,009  4,020 


$256 

$262 

$266 

118 

130 

135 

450 

400 

400 

647 

687 

687 

373 

377 

377 

810 

787 

787 

1,032 

1,000 

1,000 

79 

84 

84 

273 

282 

284 
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Bureau  of  Legislative  Affairs 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Bureau  of  Legislative  Affairs  (H)  coordinates  legislative  activity  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  advises  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other 
Department  officials  on  legislative  matters  concerning  international  affairs. 
The  Bureau's  primary  mission  is  to  ensure  that  the  Secretary's  policies  are 
reflected  throughout  the  legislative  process.  H  also  serves  as  the  primary 
liaison  between  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  (including  0MB  and  other 
government  agencies)  on  foreign  policy  legislative  matters. 


Major  Activities 


o  Legislative  management  -  H  directs  and  coordinates  the  Administration's 
foreign  poiicy  legislative  program  with  Congress,  and  ensures  that 
Congress'  views  are  accurately  represented  in  the  Executive  Branch's 
foreign  policy-making  process. 

o  Department  and  interagency  coordination  -  H  schedules  and  tracks  all  of 
the  Department's  hearings,  including  confirmations,  testimony,  briefings, 
and  reports;  and  manages  the  Department's  role  in  the  0MB  interagency 
(A-19)  clearance  process. 

o  Foreign  assistance  and  arms  sales  -  H  is  the  principal  liaison  with  the 
Congress  for  any  budgetary  or  appropriations  matters  relating  to 
foreign/security  assistance  and  for  all  consultations  on  arms  sales. 

o  Congressional  correspondence  -  H  manages  and  transmits  the  Department's 
correspondence  to  the  Congress. 

o  Congressional  travel  -  H  assists  Congress  in  its  official  foreign  travel 
and  has  the  fiduciary  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  Congressional 
travel  funds. 
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FY  1995  Request 
LEGISLATIVE  AFFAIRS 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

"  One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

"  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

"  American  COLA 

"  American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 

"  Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Operating  Expenses 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 


Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


52       - 


52 


52       -       =      52 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed    American 
FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries     Total 


$705    $2,350    $3,055 
554      2,552      3,106 


- 

(10) 

(10, 

- 

47 

47 

2 

32 

34 

= 

47 

47 

2 

79 

87 

12 

- 

12 

14 

116 

130 

568  2,668  3,236 
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Bureau  of  Legislative  Affairs 

FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 
Assistant  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries 12  14  14 

Legislative  Management 18  20  20 

Legislative  Operations 21  IS  i§ 

Total 51  52  52 
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Bureau  of  Legislative  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 
Assistant  Secretary  and 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries $763  $798  $828 

Legislative  Management 1,322  1,330  1,380 

Legislative  Operations 970  978  l  .016 

Total 3,055  3,106  3,224 
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Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs  (OES)  is  the  Department  of  State's  focal  point  for  international 
environmental  issues,  science  and  technology  cooperation,  and  oceans  and 
fisheries  affairs.  These  issues  have  emerged  as  key  elements  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  national  security,  and  are  high  priority  areas  in  the  Clinton 
Administration.  International  activities  in  these  areas  have  grown  both  in 
number  and  breadth,  presenting  significant  challenges  to  both  the  Bureau  and 
the  Department  in  meeting  expanded  requirements  with  shrinking  resources. 


Major  Activities 


Climate  Change  -  OES  coordinates  and  implements  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the 
area  of  global  climate  change,  including  the  depletion  of  the 
stratospheric  ozone  layer.  It  has  primary  responsibility  for  negotiations 
and  activities  related  to  the  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change, 
including  the  development  of  the  U.S.  initiative  on  joint  implementation. 
In  addition,  it  coordinates  U.S.  government  participation  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change.  OES  plays  a  major  part  in  the 
U.S.  Country  Studies  Initiative,  through  which  $25  million  has  been 
provided  to  assist  countries  in  developing  national  plans  to  address 
climate  change.  OES  is  heavily  engaged  representing  the  Department  on 
U.S.  delegations  regarding  the  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF),  the  key 
funding  mechanism  for  international  climate  change  activities  under  the 
convention. 

Global  Environmental  Protection  and  Health  -  OES  promotes  U.S.  foreign 
policy  on  environmental  protection,  including  transboundary  air  pollution, 
transfrontier  movements  of  hazardous  wastes,  and  international  controls  of 
chemicals.  It  is  responsible  for  bilateral  and  multilateral  environmental 
agreements  and  programs,  including  cooperative  work  with  Canada,  Mexico, 
Japan,  the  European  Community,  and  regional  bodies  that  are  engaging  in 
environmental  issues.  The  area  of  environment  and  trade  is  also  a  key 
element  of  OES  work;  Bureau  personnel  were  responsible  for  negotiating  and 
promoting  the  environmental  side  agreement  associated  with  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  OES's  work  also  includes  active 
efforts  in  international  health  issues  such  as  global  epidemic  diseases, 
biotechnology,  and  biomedicine.  OES  offices-  are  currently  engaged  in 
developing  an  international  AIDS  strategy  and  coordinating  inter-agency 
efforts  in  this  area. 

Sustainable  Development  -  OES  is  heavily  engaged  in  coordinating  U.S. 
policy  pertaining  to  international  efforts  in  sustainable  development.  It 
represents  the  U.S.  in  annual  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Sustainable  Development  (CSD),  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  CSD  intersessional 
activities  such  as  meetings  on  finance  and  technology  transfer.  The  Bureau 
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is  actively  engaged  in  inter-agency  coordination  of  follow-up  activities 
related  to  the  June  1992  UN  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED)  and  its  "action  plan"  on  sustainable  development  known  as  Agenda 
21,  particularly  those  related  to  forest  management  and  desertification. 

Scientific  Research  and  Technical  Cooperation  -  OES  promotes  international 
science  and  technology  cooperation — including  space  programs,  megascience, 
and  advanced  technology  issues  and  negotiates  and  manages  many  bilateral 
science  and  technology  agreements.  Many  bureau  activities  have  been 
geared  toward  those  areas  that  will  enhance  U.S.  economic  competitiveness, 
improve  access  to  foreign  technologies,  and  strengthen  U.S.  leadership  in 
basic  science  and  engineering.  Cooperative  activities  and  agreements  in 
these  areas  not  only  benefit  the  U.S.  substantively,  but  also  uniquely 
support  broader  foreign  policy  goals.  Especially  significant  in  this  area 
are  new  OES  activities  with  Russia  and  other  newly  independent  states  that 
also  facilitate  the  democratization  of  these  nations,  and  with  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  other  nations  in  support  of  the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

Oceans  and  Fisheries  -  OES  is  responsible  for  policy  formulation  and 
action  on  imDortant  U.S.  fisheries  interests.  This  is  particularly 
significant  since  fish  exports  contribute  positively  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  OES  participates  in  the  work  of  six  international  fishery 
conservation  and  management  commissions,  and  conducts  significant 
international  negotiations  on  high  seas  driftnet  fisheries,  Pacific 
salmon,  access  arrangements  for  U.S.  fishermen  in  the  waters  of  other 
nations,  and  fisheries  within  the  U.S.  200  mile  zone.  OES  also  is  engaged 
.actively  in  critical  contamination  and  marine  conservation  activities  in 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  U.S.  efforts  regarding  oceans  law  and  policy 
development,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  1982  U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention,  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  and  the  London  Dumping  Convention  also 
are  led  by  the  OES  bureau. 

Ecology  and  Conservation  -  OES  is  pursuing  actively  a  number  of  low-cost, 
high  payoff  activities  to  promote  environmental  objectives  in  specific 
areas.  These  include  new  international  programs  to  address  marine 
pollution  from  land-based  sources,  the  sustainable  management  of  forests, 
and  the  destruction  of  coral  reefs.  Also  significant  are  OES  activities 
in  international  conservation  efforts  and  participation  in  numerous 
international  conservation  organizations  and  regimes  (e.g.,  the  Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species).  U.S.  positions  on 
preservation  of  endangered  species,  exemplified  by  the  growing  number  of 
Pel  ly  certifications  (where  trade  sanctions  are  imposed  on  countries 
violating  international  laws  that  protect  endangered  species)  in  the  past 
few  years,  have  had  significant  consequences  on  key  bilateral 
relationships  and  will  continue  to  be  an  important  issue  with  many 
nations.  OES  is  particularly  engaged  in  efforts  to  protect  marine 
mammals,  and  is  promoting  the  ratification  of  key  international 
cynservatioo  agreements  such  as  the  Biodiversity  Convention. 
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FY  1995  Request 

OCEANS  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 

AND  SCIENTIFIC  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annual ization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 

Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 
FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


159       -       -    159 
139       -       -    139 


139       - 


m 

(1) 


(1) 
US. 


-  139 

-  ^ 

-  (I 

-  a\ 

-  us. 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed    American 
FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries     Total 


-  $33,595  $10,883  $44,478 

-  7,273      9,877    17,150 


— 

(38) 

(38) 

- 

181 

181 

2 

122 

124 

~ 

178 

178 

2 

300 

302 

47 

- 

47 

49 

443 

492 

-       7,322    10,320    17,642 


(8) 

- 

(8) 

OD 

£30) 

£4i) 

(19) 

(30) 

(49) 

30 


413 


443 


-      ZJM    10-290    17.593 
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Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Dep  Asst  Secretary  for  Environment 

and  Development 

Dep  Asst  Secretary  for  Oceans 

Dep  Asst  Secretary  for  Science, 

Technology  &  Health 

Office  of  Ecology  &  Terrestrial 

Conservation 

Office  of  Global  Change 

Office  of  Environmental  Policy 

Office  of  Oceans  Affairs 

Office  of  Marine  Conservation 

Office  of  Cooperative  Programs 

Office  of  Science,  Technology 

&Health 

Office  of  Export  and  Import 

Control 

Coordinator  of  Population  Affairs. . . 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Nuclear  Energy  and 

Technology  Affairs 

Office  of  Non-Proliferation 

and  Export  Policy 

Office  of  Nuclear  Technology 

and  Safeguards 

Total 


1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

7 

9 

9 

23 

25 

25 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

9 

10 

10 

19 

19 

19 

12 

12 

12 

18 

18 

17 

12 

19 

19 

7 



_ 

2 

— 

— 

2 

- 

— 

8 

- 

- 

10 

__ 

__ 

159 


139 


138 
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Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Dep  Asst  Secretary  for  Environment 

and  Development 

Dep  Asst  Secretary  for  Oceans 

Dep  Asst  Secretary  for  Science, 

Technology  &  Health 

Office  of  Ecology  &  Terrestrial 

Conservation 

Office  of  Global  Change 

Office  of  Environmental  Policy 

Office  of  Oceans  Affairs 

Office  of  Marine  Conservation 

Office  of  Cooperative  Programs 

Office  of  Science,  Technology 

&Health 

Office  of  Export  and  Import 

Control 

Coordinator  of  Population  Affairs. . . 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Nuclear  Energy  and 

Technology  Affairs 

Office  of  Non-Proliferation 

and  Export  Policy 

Office  of  Nuclear  Technology 

and  Safeguards 

Environmental  Projects 

Total 


1993  Enacted 
$637 
1,702 

1994  Estimate 

$786 

2,185 

1995  Request 
$820 
2,281 

180 
183 

175 
175 

183 
183 

193 

175 

183 

1,041 
913 
724 

1,701 
874 

1,412 

787 
1,049 

874 
1,661 
1,049 
1,573 

821 
1,095 

913 
1,734 
1,095 
1,551 

913 

1,661 

1,734 

605 
147 

— 

— 

194 

— 

- 

695 

- 

— 

864 
31.500 

5.000 

5.000 

44,478 


17,150 


17,593 
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Office  of  The  Legal  Adviser 

Overview  Statement 

Senary 

The  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  (L)  provides  legal  advice  to  the 
Secretary,  and  through  h1m  the  President,  and  other  senior  officials  of  the 
Department  on  the  legal  implications  of  formulating  and  implementing  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and  promoting  the  development  of 
international  law  and  its  institutions  as  a  fundamental  element  of  those 
policies.  The  Legal  Adviser  and  staff  draft,  negotiate,  and  interpret 
international  treaties  and  agreements,  domestic  statutes,  federal  regulations, 
executive  orders,  and  other  legal  documents;  provide  guidance  on  questions  of 
international  and  domestic  law;  and  represent  or  assist  in  representing  the 
United  States  in  meetings  of  international  organizations  and  conferences. 
L  works  closely  with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  litigation  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries  that  affects  the  Department's  interests.  In 
addition,  L  reDresents  the  United  States  before  international  tribunals,  such 
as  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Iran/U.S.  Claims  Tribunal,  as 
well  as  in  international  arbitrations. 


Major  Activities 


advice 
a  wide 


o  Foreign  Policy  Formulation  and  Implementation  -  L  provides  legal 
and  services  to  the  Department's  policy  making  officials  covering 
range  of  current  foreign  policy  issues,  such  as  the  changing  geopolitical 
scene  of  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Middle  East  Peace 
initiatives,  weapons  proliferation,  international  environmental  concerns, 
and  international  economics  and  trade  matters. 

o  Law  Enforcement  -  L  coordinates  the  Department's  legal  responsibilities  in 
international  extradition,  mutual  legal  assistance  and  other  law 
enforcement  matters.  Including  treaty  negotiations.  In  addition,  L 
provides  legal  advice  and  services  on  U.S.  and  foreign  criminal 
proceedings  with  foreign  policy  implications,  federal  and  state  law 
enforcement  investigations  in  foreign  countries,  legislative  initiatives 
and  international  agreements  on  anti-terrorism,  narcotics  matters,  illicit 
payments  by  U.S.  firms  to  foreigners,  and  intelligence  activities. 

o  International  Treaties  and  Agreements  -  L  administers  reporting,  record 
keeping,  publishing  and  archiving  functions  for  U.S.  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements,  and  publishes  the  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  (TIAS)  as  well  as  an  annual  list  of  the  Treaties 
in  Force. 
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Office  of  The  Legal  Adviser 


Departmental  Management  -  L  provides  legal  advice  and  services  to  assist 
in  the  operation  and  management  of  personnel  systems,  security  programs, 
budget  and  accounting,  foreign  buildings,  procurement  and  contracting. 


facilities  ma 

Freedom  of  I 

in  the  United  States. 


mnagement,  legislative  and  regulatory  agendas,  the  Privacy  and 
nformation  Acts,  and  diplomatic  relations  and  foreign  missions 


International  Claims  and  Investment  Disputes  -  L  is  responsible  for 
handling  international  claims  by  foreign  nationals  and  their  governments 
against  the  U.S.  Government  and  by  U.S.  nationals  and  the  U.S.  government 
against  foreign  governments.  This  primarily  involves  claims,  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental,  before  the  Iran/U.S.  Claims  Tribunal  in 
the  Hague,  and  other  bilateral  claims  programs,  involving  Germany, 
Vietnam,  Nicaragua  and  other  countries.  L  also  handles  tort  claims 
brought  against  the  Department.  Among  the  most  significant  claims 
currently  handled  by  L  are: 

Iranian  Claims  B/l  -  This  is  Iran's  multi-billion  dollar  challenge 
for  amounts  billed  under  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS),  that  were 
active  under  the  Shah.  L  is  responsible  for  representing  the  U.S.  in 
this  case  before  the  Iran/U.S.  Claims  Tribunal. 

Iraq  Claims  -  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  687  affirmed  Iraq's 
liability  under  international  law  for  any  direct  loss,  damage  or 
injury  resulting  from  Iraq's  unlawful  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
established  the  UN  Compensation  Commission  in  Geneva  to  administer 
claims  against  Iraq.  L  is  responsible  for  presenting  U.S.  claims  to 
the  Commission  as  well  as  managing  U.S.  Government  participation  in 
the  Commission. 

Other  International  Litigation  -  L  also  represents  the  United  States  in 
pending  cases  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  including  actions 
filed  by  Libya  in  response  to  economic  sanctions  imposed  by  the  UN 
Security  Council,  and  by  Iran  following  the  July  1988  downing  of  the  Iran 
Air  Flight  655  over  the  Persian  Gulf  and  to  the  destruction  of  certain 
Iranian  oil  platforms  during  the  Gulf  War.  In  addition,  L  is  representing 
the  United  States  in  an  arbitration  with  the  United  Kingdom  involving  user 
fees  at  London's  Heathrow  Airport. 
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FY  1995  Request 

OFFICE  OF  THE  LEGAL  ADVISOR 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

"  One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 
"  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
"  American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 
Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 

o  Operating  Expenses 
0  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

SNs  Total 

Bureau  Managed    American 

Total 

Dom  O/S  F 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries 

174       - 

-    174 

-     $7,082  $11,885  $18,967 

173       - 

-    173 

-       6,862     12,550 

19,412 

-      — 

_ 

-       -      m 

(48, 

_      „ 

- 

230 

230 

_      _ 

— 

13          154 

167 

_ 

-       ~ 

=          =       124 

134 

_      _ 

-       - 

13         288 

301 

-      - 

_ 

81 

81 

-      - 

- 

94         470 

564 

173       - 

-    173 

-      6,956    13,020 

19,976 

(72) 

(72; 

Q)     - 

-    a 

-          {45)         £60) 

(105 

(2)      - 

-    a 

-         (117)         (60) 

(17Z 

(2)      - 

-    a 

(23)        410 

387 

121       = 

=  m 

-      U22    12,960 

19.799 
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Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

Legal  Adviser 3 

Deputy  Legal  Adviser 12 

African  Affairs 3 

International  Claims  and 

Investment  Disputes 30 

European  &  Canadian  Affairs 4 

Political-Military  Affairs 10 

Economic,  Business  and 

Communications  Affairs 9 

Executive  Director 12 

Inter-American  Affairs 3 

Law  Enforcement  and  Intelligence..  12 

Near  Eastern  &  South  Asian  Affairs  4 
Oceans,  Environmental 

and  Scientific  Affairs 10 

Buildings  and  Acquisitions 6 

Consular  Affairs 4 

Ethics  and  Personnel 14 

Legislative  and  General  Mgmt 5 

Special  Functional  Problems 5 

Educational,  Cultural  and 

Public  Affairs 1 

East  Asian  &  Pacific  Affairs 3 

Private  International  Law 3 

Human  Rights  and  Refugees 4 

Treaty  Affairs 11 

United  Nations  Affairs 4 

Board  of  Appellate  Review 2 

Total 174  173 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

3 

3 

9 

9 

3 

3 

30 

28 

4 

4 

10 

10 

9 

9 

12 

12 

3 

3 

12 

12 

4 

4 

8 

8 

7 

7 

5 

5 

16 

16 

5 

5 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

11 

11 

4 

4 

2 

2 

171 
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Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993  Enacted 

Legal  Adviser $470 

Deputy  Legal  Adviser 624 

African  Affairs 185 

International  Claims  and 

Investment  Disputes 6,218 

European  &  Canadian  Affairs 260 

Political-Military  Affairs 625 

Economic,  Business  and 

Communications  Affairs 1 ,374 

Executive  Director 2,818 

Inter-American  Affairs 230 

Law  Enforcement  and  Intelligence..  650 

Near  Eastern  &  South  Asian  Affairs  300 
Oceans,  Environmental 

and  Scientific  Affairs 625 

Buildings  and  Acquisitions 435 

Consular  Affairs 330 

Ethics  and  Personnel 881 

Legislative  and  General  Mgmt 600 

Special  Functional  Problems 434 

Educational,  Cultural  and 

Public  Affairs 105 

East  Asian  &  Pacific  Affairs 236 

Private  International  Law 240 

Human  Rights  and  Refugees 222 

Treaty  Affairs 675 

United  Nations  Affairs 300 

Board  of  Appellate  Review 130 

Total 18,967 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$540 

$555 

665 

746 

195 

205 

7,624 

7,662 

275 

285 

640 

660 

1,165 

1,190 

1,665 

1,680 

245 

255 

670 

680 

315 

330 

650 

665 

450 

460 

345 

350 

895 

910 

635 

650 

450 

460 

115 

120 

246 

256 

250 

260 

230 

240 

700 

720 

315 

325 

132 

135 

19,412 


19,799 
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Economic  and  Busi ness  Affairs 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs  (EB):  coordinates  U.S. 
international  economic  policy,  reflecting  primary  U.S.  domestic  policy 
interests  and  key  foreign  policy  goals;  identifies  new  markets  for  U.S. 
exports,  and  via  negotiations,  eliminates  trade  barriers  to  gain  access  to 
them;  negotiates  agreements  which  promote  the  growth  of  U.S.  business  and 
strengthen  economic  competitiveness;  develops  and  implements  policies  for  a 
stable  open  international  financial  system;  and  facilitates  U.S.  business 
activities  overseas.  The  bureau  also  has  principal  resDonsibi 1 ity  for  the 
formulation,  coordination,  implementation  and  oversight  of  international 
communications  and  information  policy.  The  bureau  maintains  a  liaison  with 
Executive  Branch  departments,  agencies,  and  offices  involved  with 
international  communications  and  information  issues,  including  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  consults  with  them,  as  appropriate,  to 
formulate  U.S.  oositions  and  lead  negotiations  with  foreign  governments  and 
international  organizations. 


Major  Activities 


o  Major  Trade  Negotiations  -  EB  will  continue  to  lead  Department  of  State 
participation  in  the  Uruguay  Round,  which  seeks  to  modernize  and 
strengthen  the  global  trading  system,  and  to  expand  General  Agreement  on 
Tarriffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  disciplines  to  cover  new  areas,  such  as 
services,  investment  and  intellectual  property  rights.  EB  will  also 
continue  to  work  toward  expanded  market  access  in  Japan  for  autos,  auto 
parts,  paper,  computers,  semiconductors,  etc.  Negotiations  to  expand 
regional  markets,  such  as  the  European  Community  (EC)  and  the  Pacific  Rim, 
for  increased  U.S.  exports  are  key.  Following  on  the  North  American  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  and  other  initiatives,  EB  is  also  working  toward 
the  long  range  goal  of  expanding  free  trade  throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

o  Business  Facilitation  -  EB  directly  supports  U.S.  business  by  oversight  of 
commercial  programs  in  96  countries,  counseling  firms  in  Washington  and 
overseas,  intervening  with  foreign  governments  on  behalf  of  American 
companies,  and  protecting  business  interests  in  all  negotiations. 

o   Foreign  Policy  Trade  Controls  -  EB  leads  the  U.S.  formulation  and 

implementation  of  international  economic  sanctions  and  foreign  policy 

export    controls    related  to    national    security,    terrorism, 

non-proliferation,    regional  stability,    or    human    rights,    on 

Serbia/Montenegro,  Iraq,  Libya,  Haiti,  Iran,  Syria,  Vietnam,  Cuba  and 


North  Korea. 
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Economic  and  Business  Affairs 

o  Strengthening  Financial  Markets  -  EB  coordinates  with  private  sector  and 
multilateral  financial  institutions  to  assist  countries,  especially  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  in  revamping  their  economies 
toward  sustainable  market-based  economic  growth.  EB  also  develops  and 
negotiaties  strategies  to  solve  debt-servicing  problems,  to  maximize 
repayments,  and  to  normalize  international  financial  relationships. 

o  Adequate  Energy  Supplies  -  The  availability  of  energy  at  free  market 
prices  is  a  prime  U.S.  national  objective  on  which  EB  takes  the  lead; 
specific  attention  is  paid  to  the  expansion  of  oil  and  gas  production  in 
Kuwait  and  other  Persian  Gulf  states.  Western  investment  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union's  oil  fields,  and  removal  of  barriers  to  investment  in  the 
energy  sector  in  Latin  America. 

Liberalization  of  Air  Services  -  EB  leads  current  U.S.  negotiations  with 
four  major  countries  (UK,  Germany,  Japan,  and  France)  among  others  to  keep 
open  international  aviation  markets  and  provide  U.S.  airlines  with  new 


Liberalization  of  Air  Services  -  EB  leads  current  U.S.  negotiations  with 
four  major  countries  (UK,  Germany,  Japan,  and  France)  among  others  to  keep 
open  international  aviation  markets  and  provide  U.S.  airlines  with  new 
opportunities  for  growth.  The  long  term  goal  is  to  conclude  multilateral 
agreements  which  reduce  government  regulation  and  price  fixing,  and  lower 
barriers  to  international  competition. 

o  Maritime  Reform  -  EB  is  now  negotiating  a  multilateral  agreement  to 
eliminate  shiDbuilding  subsidies  which  will  enaole  U.S.  shipyards  to 
compete  in  foreign  markets.  EB  also  engages  in  bilateral  negotiations 
with  countries  worldwide  to  reduce/eliminate  foreign  maritime  barriers, 
thereby  promoting  the  U.S.  flag  fleet  which  facilitates  U.S.  exports  and 
.  provides  critical  sealift  for  U.S.  national  security  objectives,  such  as 
Desert  Storm. 

o  Agricultural  Aid  and  Trade  -  EB  works  to  maximize  effective  use  of  limited 
food  aid  resources  and  to  ensure  that  agricultural  export  promotion 
program;  meet  all  trade  policy  criteria. 

o  International  Communications  and  Information  Policy  -  EB  coordinates  U.S. 
positions  concerning  the  International  Telecommunications  Union  (ITU), 
U.S.  positions  concerning  the  International  Telecommunications  Union 
Satellite  Organization  (INTELSAT)  and  the  International  Maritime  Satellite 
Organization  (INMARSAT).  EB  chairs  the  APEC  (Asia-Pacific  Economic 
Cooperation)  committee  on  telecommunications;  oversees  a  multi-million 
dollar  assistance  program  for  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union;  and  fulfills  a  greatly  expanded  public  diplomacy  role 
involving  bilateral  exchanges  and  representation  at  high-level 
multilateral  meetings. 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  BUSINESS  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 
FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 

o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 
Locality  Pay /Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
"  American  COLA 
"  American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal.  Wage 
o  Anticipated  199S  Price  Increase: 
Domestic 

Total  Buih-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

Pom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


FUNDS 

|  Bureau  Managed    American 
FSNPav  Op  Exp   Salaries     Total 


$2,242 

$13,591 

$15,833 

2,679 

15,923 

18,602 

- 

(61) 

(61) 

- 

290 

290 

4 

193 

197 

= 

114 

114 

4 

307 

311 

57 

- 

57 

61 

536 

597 

-     2,740    16,459    19,199 


(26) 

- 

(26) 

(6) 

05© 

062) 

(32) 

056) 

(188) 

29         380         409 
-     2.708    16.303     19.011 
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Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Estimate 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 49 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Trade 

&  Commercial  Affairs 47 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for 

Transportation  Affairs 27 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Int'l 

Finance  and  Development 31 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Int'l 
Communications  &  Info  Policy. . . 

Office  of  Econ  Sanctions  Policy 

Office  of  Global  Energy 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Energy 

Resources  and  Food 32 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for 

International  Trade  Controls 28 

Total 214 


1994  Enacted 
51 

1995  Request 
51 

47 

47 

27 

27 

31 

31 

32 

9 

30 

30 

9 

30 

227 


225 
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582 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Estimate 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary $3,625 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Trade 

&  Commercial  Affairs 3,477 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for 

Transportation  Affairs 1,998 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Int'l 

Finance  and  Development 2,293 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Int'l 

Communications  &  Info  Policy...  — 

Office  of  Econ  Sanctions  Policy — 

Office  of  Global  Energy — 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for  Energy 

Resources  and  Food 2,368  —  — 

Deputy  Ass't  Secretary  for 

International  Trade  Controls 2.072  —  — 

Total 15,833  18,602  19,011 


1994  Enacted 
$4,179 

1995  Request 
$4,309 

3,852 

3,971 

2,213 

2,282 

2,540 

2,619 

2,622 

738 

2,458 

2,535 

760 

2,535 
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Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  (INR)  is  a  unique  and  essential 
in-house  asset  providing  the  Secretary,  the  Deputy  Secretary,  and  Department 
principals  with  intelligence  information,  briefings,  analysis,  and 
coordination  necessary  to  carry  out  the  President's  foreign  policy.  INR  plays 
three  key  roles  as  primary  intelligence  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
intelligence  briefer  for  senior  Department  policymakers,  and  key  member  of  the 
intelligence  community. 

Major  Activities 

o  Analysis  and  Briefing  -  On  a  daily  basis  INR  meets  both  the  demand  for 
current  Intelligence  --  focusing  on  the  crisis  of  the  moment  —  and  the 
ongoing  need  for  long-range  analysis.  The  Bureau  produces  approximately 
i4  -ecurring  publications  covering  the  full  spectrum  of  current  and 
long-range  intelligence  issues  important  to  the  U.S.  Government,  Including 
the  influential  daily  Secretary's  Morning  Summary.  INR  Is  a  major 
participant  in  the  preparation  of  the  intelligence  community's  National 
Intelligence  Estimates.  Bureau  analysts  prepare  numerous  briefing 
memoranda  on  crucial  foreign  policy  Issues  and  regularly  brief  key 
Department  officials.  Including  crisis  management  task  forces,  as 
circumstances  warrant. 

o  Coordination  With  Other  Agencies  -  INR  provides  the  principal  Interface 
between  the  Department  and  the  Intelligence  community  and  coordinates  law 
enforcement  activities  abroad.  The  Bureau  works  to  ensure  that  activities 
by  other  agencies  are  consistent  with  overall  USG  foreign  policy 
objectives. 
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FY  1995  Request 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  RESEARCH 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 

Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.  O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 


Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


338      -       -    338 
319       -       -    319 


319 

fl) 
(3) 

(3) 

3JA 


-    319 


-  a 

-       (3. 

-  a 


FUNDS 

|  Bureau  Managed    American 
FSN  Pay  Op  Exp    Salaries    Total 


-  $5,398  $23,125  $28,523 

-  4,251    23,714    27,965 


— 

(92) 

(92, 

- 

432 

432 

7 

287 

294 

- 

167 

167 

7 

454 

461 

105 

- 

105 

112 

794 

906 

-      4,363    24,508    28,871 


(94)  -  (94; 

£2D       (326)       {347 


(115)       (326)       (441, 

(3)        468         465 

4.248    24.182     28.430 
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Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  KnanfeH      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 9  9  6 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

forAnalysis 2  2  2 

Dep  Asst  Secretary,  Functional 

Analysis  and  Research 2  —  ~ 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Coordination 2  2  2 

Office  of  Analysis  for  Inter- 
America  Affairs 14  14  14 

Office  of  Analysis  for  Near  East 

&  South  Asia 21  20  20 

Office  of  Analysis  for 

Commonwealth  of  Independent 

States  and  Eastern  Europe 32  25  25 

Office  of  Research 7  6  6 

Reports  Coordination  and  Review. . .  3  3  3 

Office  of  Analysis  for  Africa 16  14  14 

Office  of  Analysis  for  East 

Asia  and  the  Pacific 20  20  20 

Office  of  Economic  Analysis 23  19  19 

Office  of  Analysis  for 

Western  Europe  &  Canada 20  24  24 

Office  of  the  Geographer 15  16  16 

Office  of  the  Principal 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 2  2  2 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 27  27  27 

Office  of  Politico-Military  Analysis.  17  15  15 

Office  of  Strategic  and 

Proliferation  Affairs 18  18  18 

Office  of  Intelligence  Support 

Staff  (including  the  Secretary's 

Morning  Summary  Staff) 31  28  28 

Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination..  6  6  6 

Office  of  Intelligence  Liaison 28  25  25 

Office  of  Intelligence  Resources 8  9  9 

Office  of  Terrorism  Narcotics 

and  Anaylsis 15  15  15 

Total 338  319  316 
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590 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary $559  $574  $504 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Analysis 135  141  144 

Dep  Asst  Secretary,  Functional 

Analysis  and  Research 39 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Coordination 169  176  180 

Office  of  Analysis  for  Inter- 
America  Affairs 1,062  1,110  1,136 

Office  of  Analysis  for  Near  East 

&  South  Asia 1,782  1,838  1,881 

Office  of  Analysis  for 

Commonwealth  of  Independent 

States  and  Eastern  Europe 2,171  2,100  2,149 

Office  of  Research 464  460  471 

Reports  Coordination  and  Review...  122  128  131 

Office  of  Analysis  for  Africa 1,251  1,259  1,288 

Office  of  Analysis  for  East 

Asia  and  the  Pacific 1,741  1,820  1,862 

Office  of  Economic  Analysis 2,010  2,004  2,051 

Office  of  Analysis  for 

Western  Europe  &  Canada 1,611  1,781  1,822 

Office  of  the  Geographer 1,055  1,127  1,153 

Office  of  the  Principal 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 159  163  168 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 5,659  4,535  4,537 

Office  of  Politico-Military  Analysis.  1,233  1,240  1,269 

Office  of  Strategic  and 

Proliferation  Affairs 1,034  1,081  1,106 

Office  of  Intelligence  Support 

Staff  (including  the  Secretary's 

Morning  Summary  Staff) 2,193  2,219  2,271 

Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination..  468  489  501 

Office  of  Intelligence  Liaison 1,939  1,954  1,999 

Office  of  Intelligence  Resources 680  735  752 
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Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 
Office  of  Terrorism  Narcotics 
andAnaylsis 987  LQ31  LQ55 

Total 28,523  27,965  28,430 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  (AF)  formulates  and  implements  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  forty-six  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  These  activities  are 
carried  out  at  forty-five  embassies,  five  constituent  posts,  and  one  liaison 
office.  As  proposed  to  Congress  In  January  1993,  AF  will  have  closed  one 
embassy  and  three  consulates  by  the  end  of  FY  1994. 

The  Department's  primary  objectives  in  Africa  are  the  establishment  of 
democracy  and  free  market  economies  and  the  promotion  of  human  rights.  Civil 
and  ethn'c  strife  and  natural  disasters  have  had  a  serious  impact  on  the 
continent,  creating  thousands  of  refugees  and  resulting  in  an  enormous  need 
for  humanitarian  assistance.  AIDS  and  chlorogulne  resistant  malaria  are 
prevalent  on  The  continent  and  threaten  to  have  an  adverse  impact  on  what 
developmental  gains  have  been  made  In  many  countries. 


Maior  Activities 

y 

o  Support  for  Democratization  and  the  Development  of  Free  Market  Economies  - 
The  bureau  works  with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  ana  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  to  develoo  public  diplomacy  programs  to  promote 
and  support  such  critical  foundations  of  democracy  as  freedom  of  the  press 
and  expression,  and  tne  rule  of  law.  The  bureau  was  directly  involved 
with  financial  and  technical  assistance  at  the  birth  of  the  fledgling 
democracies  in  Benin.  Zambia,  Mali,  Niger,  Cape  Verde  and  Sao 
Tome-Principe.  Promoting  non-racial  democracy  1n  South  Africa  has  been  a 
major  long-term  effort. 

o  Conflict  Resolution  -  Ethnic  and  dv1l  strife  plague  much  of  the 
continent,  and  the  U.S.  is  encouraging  resolution  of  such  conflicts 
through  the  UN  and  regional  organizations,  such  as  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  and  the  Economic  Council  of  West  African  States  (ECOWAS). 
The  U.S.  has  actively  promoted  negotiations  among  rival  Somali  factlons  in 
an  effort  to  bring  stability  to  the  region.  The  U.S.  played  a  principal 
role  in  bringing  about  elections  In  Angola  in  1992,  where  AF  continues  to 
be  involved  in  negotiations  between  rival  factions. 

o  Humanitarian  Assistance  -  Caring  for  the  refugees  of  Africa's  droughts, 
famines  and  civil  wars  is  an  ongoing  need.  The  U.S.  supports  both 
bilateral  and  multinational  efforts  to  address  these  problems,  while 
working  to  build  more  stable  economic  and  political  systems  which  should 
make  such  problems  less  prevalent  In  the  future. 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREA  U  OF  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
0  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annual ization  of  1994  Increases: 
-  FSN  Wage 
Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualization 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
American  Within  Grade 
"  FSN  Wage 
"  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
Overseas 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

Bureau  Managed    i 

American 
Salaries 

Total 

Dom  O/S    FSNs  Total 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp 

133    655  1,103  l,89l\ 

$25,618  $69,458  $60,662  $155,738 

122    655  1,047  1,824 

25,991 

69,295 

62,108 

157,394 



(103) 

- 

(240) 

(343. 

_      _         _         J 

535 

— 

_ 

535 

r      =         =         = 

- 

- 

543 

543 

_      _         _         _ 

535 

- 

543 

1.078 

_      _         _         J 

_ 

159 

748 

907 

_      _ 

- 

- 

434 

434 

_      _ 

1,111 

- 

- 

1,111 

=     =        =        r 

546 

= 

- 

546 

—      —        —        — 

1,657 

159 

1.182 

2,998 

_      _        _        _ 

_ 

40 

_ 

40 

=     =        =        = 

= 

3.671 

= 

3.671 

"      "        "           \ 

— 

3.711 

— 

3,711 

~      ~        ~        -■ 

2,089 

3,870 

1,485 

7,444 

122    655  1,047  1,824 

28,080 

73,165 

63,593 

164,838 

-      -      (10)     (10 

(37) 

(2,386) 

_ 

(2,423; 

(3)     (5)     (26)     (341 

(267) 

(98) 

(493) 

(858 

(3)     (5)     (36)     (441 

(304) 

(2.484) 

(493) 

(3.281, 

(3)     (5)     (36)     (441 

1,785 

1,386 

992 

4,163 

122  tea  1.011  i.78o\ 

27.776 

70.681 

63.100 

161.557 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 


Assistant  Secretary  for 

African  Affairs 

Senior  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  (DAS) 

Office  of  Central  Afr.  Affairs.... 

Office  of  East  Aft.  Affairs 

Office  of  South  Aft.  Affairs 

Office  of  West  Afr.  Affairs 

DAS  for  Transnational  Issues, 

Policy  and  Resource  Planning 

Special  Asst.  for  Press 

Office  of  Executive  Director 

Office  of  Regional  Affairs 

DAS  for  Economic  and  Commercial 
Issues  and  Private  Sector  Outreach 
Office  of  Economic  Policy  Staff. 
DAS  for  Private  Sector  and 

Public  Affairs 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Total 


5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

17 

16 

16 

18 

14 

14 

2 

2 

2 

1 

40 

43 

43 

11 

11 

11 

2 

2 

2 

9 

8 

8 

1 
3 

— 

mm 

133 


122 


119 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

Assistant  Secretary  for 

African  Affairs 

$755 

$666 

$692 

Senior  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  (DAS) 

319 

334 

347 

Office  of  Central  Afr.  Affairs.... 

1,132 

1,083 

1,126 

Office  of  East  Afr.  Affairs 

1,893 

1,982 

2,060 

Office  of  South  Afr.  Affairs 

2,087 

2,052 

2,132 

Office  of  West  Afr.  Affairs   ,    , 

1,701 

1,456 

1,513 

DAS  for  Transnational  Issues, 

Policy  and  Resource  Planning 

271 

284 

295 

Special  Asst.  for  Press 



124 

129 

Office  of  Executive  Director 

4,021 

4,208 

4,130 

Office  of  Regional  Affairs 

1,400 

1,465 

1,522 

DAS  for  Economic  and  Commercial 

Issues  and  Private  Sector  Outreach 

304 

318 

330 

Office  of  Economic  Policy  Staff. 

1,011 

962 

1,006 

DAS  for  Private  Sector  and 

Public  Affairs 

255 
422 

— 

— 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

_ 

15,571 

14,934 

15,282 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


Country  And  Post 

Angola,  Luanda 

Benin,  Cotonou 

Botswana,  Gaborone 

Burkina  Faso,  Ouagadoug 

Burundi,  Bujumbura 

Cameroon,  Yaounde 

Douala 

Subtotal,  Cameroon.... 

Cape  Verde,  Praia 

Central  Afr  Rep.,  Bangui. 

Chad,  N'Djamena 

Comoros,  Moroni 

Congo,  Brazzaville 

Cote  d'lvoire,  Abidjan.... 
Djibouti  (Rep. of),  Djibou 
Equatorial  Guinea,  Malab 

Eritrea,  Asmara 

Ethiopia,  Addis  Ababa.... 

Gabon ,  Libreville 

Gambia,  Banjul 

Ghana,  Accra 

Guinea,  Conakry 

Guinea-Bissau,  Bissau 

Kenya,  Nairobi 

Mombasa 

Subtotal,  Kenya 

Lesotho,  Maseru 

Liberia,  Monrovia 

Madagascar,  Antananariv 

Malawi ,  Lilongwe 

Mali,  Bamako 

Mauritania,  Nouakchott... 

Mauritius,  Port  Louis 

Mozambique,  Maputo 

Namibia,  Windhoek 

Niger,  Niamey 


: 

FY  1995 

Staff  by 

Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

199! 

i  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN  Total 

Amer 

FSN  ' 

Total 

7 

10 

17 

10 

12 

22 

10 

12 

22 

5 

15 

20 

5 

14 

19 

5 

14 

19 

12 

16 

28 

12 

13 

25 

12 

13 

25 

12 

38 

50 

12 

27 

39 

12 

27 

39 

8 

22 

30 

8 

22 

30 

8 

22 

30 

20 

32 

52 

20 

32 

52 

20 

32 

52 

3 

8 

11 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

40 

63 

20 

32 

52 

20 

32 

52 

5 

12 

17 

5 

12 

17 

5 

12 

17 

6 

12 

18 

6 

12 

18 

6 

12 

18 

10 

11 

21 

10 

11 

21 

10 

11 

21 

4 

3 

7 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

8 

10 

18 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

20 

35 

62 

97 

35 

54 

89 

35 

52 

87 

7 

12 

19 

7 

11 

18 

7 

11 

18 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

10 

5 

5 

10 

~ 

— 

— 

7 

10 

17 

7 

10 

17 

11 

40 

51 

18 

39 

57 

18 

39 

57 

7 

18 

25 

9 

19 

28 

9 

19 

28 

5 

9 

14 

5 

8 

13 

5 

8 

13 

20 

47 

67 

20 

41 

61 

20 

41 

61 

13 

22 

35 

13 

21 

34 

13 

21 

34 

7 

11 

18 

7 

11 

18 

7 

11 

18 

43 

1 

44 

62 

2 
64 

105 

3 

108 

44 

59 

103 

44 

59 

103 

44 

59 

103 

44 

59 

103 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

12 

6 

6 

12 

27 

50 

77 

17 

49 

66 

17 

49 

66 

14 

18 

32 

14 

16 

30 

14 

16 

30 

10 

14 

24 

10 

12 

22 

10 

12 

22 

13 

27 

40 

13 

27 

40 

13 

27 

40 

10 

23 

33 

8 

23 

31 

8 

13 

21 

6 

9 

15 

6 

9 

15 

6 

9 

15 

13 

11 

24 

13 

11 

24 

13 

11 

24 

11 

10 

21 

11 

10 

21 

11 

10 

21 

12 

23 

35 

12 

23 

35 

12 

23 

35 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


Country  And  Post 
Nigeria,  Lagos 

Abuja 

Kaduna 

Subtotal,  Nigeria... 

Rwanda,  Kigali 

Senegal,  Dakar 23 

Seychelles,  Victoria 

Sierra  Leone,  Freetown... 

Somalia,  Mogadishu 

South  Africa,  Pretoria 

Capetown 

Durban 

Johannesburg 

Subtotal,  South  Africa. 

Sudan,  Khartoum 

Swaziland,  Mbabane 

Tanzania,  Dar-es-Salaam. 

Togo,  Lome 

Uganda,  Kampala 

Zaire,  Kinshasa 

Lubumbashi 

Subtotal,  Zaire 

Zambia,  Lusaka 

Zimbabwe,  Harare 


: 

FY  1995 

Staff  by 

Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN    ' 

rotal 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

31 

85 

116 

31 

65 

96 

24 

49 

73 

— 

— 

— 

8 

15 

23 

15 

41 

56 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

~ 

- 

- 

36 

95 

131 

44 

90 

134 

39 

90 

129 

7 

20 

27 

7 

19 

26 

7 

19 

26 

23 

30 

53 

23 

30 

53 

23 

30 

53 

5 

7 

12 

5 

7 

12 

5 

7 

12 

10 

19 

29 

10 

19 

29 

10 

19 

29 

8 

5 

13 

11 

8 

19 

12 

10 

22 

37 

37 

74 

38 

37 

75 

38 

37 

75 

7 

8 

15 

7 

8 

15 

7 

8 

15 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

11 

16 

27 

11 

16 

27 

11 

16 

27 

58 

67 

125 

59 

67 

126 

59 

67 

126 

19 

36 

55 

19 

36 

55 

19 

20 

39 

8 

12 

20 

8 

11 

19 

8 

11 

19 

11 

23 

34 

11 

23 

34 

11 

23 

34 

11 

21 

32 

12 

21 

33 

12 

21 

33 

12 

15 

27 

12 

15 

27 

12 

15 

27 

41 

40 

81 

24 

33 

57 

23 

23 

46 

-- 

5 

5 

— 

2 

2 

~ 

2 

2 

41 

45 

86 

24 

35 

59 

23 

25 

48 

14 

17 

31 

14 

17 

31 

14 

17 

31 

16 

21 

22 

18 

20 

38 

18 

20 

38 

655 

1,103 

1,758 

655 

1,047 

1,702 

650 

1,011 

1,661 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted 

Angola,  Luanda $1,430 

Benin,  Cotonou 1,433 

Botswana,  Gaborone 2,278 

Burkina  Faso,  Ouagadougou 3, 1 83 

Burundi,  Bujumbura 1,619 

Cameroon,  Yaounde 5,672 

Douala 410 

Subtotal,  Cameroon 6,082 

Cape  Verde,  Praia 1,218 

Central  Afr  Rep.,  Bangui 2,198 

Chad,  N'Djamena 3,366 

Comoros,  Moroni 744 

Congo,  Brazzaville 3,005 

Cote  d'lvoire,  Abidjan 10,412 

Djibouti  (Rep.of),  Djibouti 2,397 

Equatorial  Guinea,  Malabo 1,088 

Eritrea,  Asmara 902 

Ethiopia,  Addis  Ababa 2,565 

Gabon,  Libreville 2,737 

Gambia,  Banjul 1,204 

Ghana,  Accra 3,266 

Guinea,  Conakry 3,205 

Guinea-Bissau,  Bissau 1,405 

Kenya,  Nairobi 6,271 

Mombasa 302 

Subtotal,  Kenya 6,573 

Lesotho,  Maseru 1,092 

Liberia,  Monrovia 4,918 

Madagascar,  Antananarivo 2,017 

Malawi,  Lilongwe 1,887 

Mali,  Bamako 4,359 

Mauritania,  Nouakchott 2,314 

Mauritius,  Port  Louis 1,099 

Mozambique,  Maputo 2,135 

Namibia,  Windhoek 1,391 

Niger,  Niamey 3,555 

Nigeria,  Lagos 5,321 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$1,990 

$2,049 

1,428 

1,471 

2,314 

2,383 

2,771 

2,855 

1,754 

1,806 

5,277 

5,435 

5,277 

5,43l 

1,319 

1,358 

2,130 

2,194 

3,467 

3,573 

3,065 

3,158 

10,832 

11,159 

2,297 

2,367 

1,194 

1,229 

1,388 

1,429 

3,412 

3,513 

2,759 

2,843 

1,168 

1,203 

3,809 

3,922 

3,493 

3,598 

1,487 

1,531 

7,285 

7,501 

7,285 

7,501 

1,139 

1,169 

4,076 

4,198 

2,218 

2,284 

1,923 

1,980 

4,178 

4,305 

2,066 

2,128 

1,115 

1,149 

2,044 

2,105 

1,410 

1,451 

3,372 

3,474 

5,190 

3,395 
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Bureau  of  African  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Abuja -  $1,340  $3,752 

Kaduna 861  836  — 

Subtotal,  Nigeria. 6,182  7,366  7,147 

Rwanda,  Kigali 1,473  1,537  1,583 

Senegal,  Dakar 5,667  5,602  5,769 

Seychelles,  Victoria 949  944  971 

Siena  Leone,  Freetown 2,283  2,302  2,372 

Somalia,  Mogadishu 1,411  2,312  2,468 

South  Africa,  Pretoria 5,844  5,667  5,550 

Capetown 1,181  1,170  1,286 

Durban 626  620  682 

Johannesburg 2.294  2.271  2.497 

Subtotal,  South  Africa 9,945  9,728  10,015 

Sudan,  Khartoum 4,554  4,398  4,529 

Swaziland,  Mbabane 1,305  1,291  1,328 

Tanzania,  Dar-es-Salaam 2,708  2,819  2,904 

Togo,  Lome 2,777  2,861  2,947 

Uganda,  Kampala 2,842  3,190  3,286 

Zaire,  Kinshasa. 5,731  4,264  4,308 

Lubumbashi 386  193  193 

Subtotal,  Zaire 6,117  4,457  4,501 

Zambia,  Lusaka. 2,410  2,641  2,720 

Zimbabwe,  Harare 2.467  2.832  2.915 

Total 140,167  142,460  146,275 
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Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs  (NEA)  formulates  and  implements  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  eighteen  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  NEA 
has  charge  of  fifteen  embassies  and  five  consulates.  As  proposed  to  Congress 
in  January  1993,  NEA  closed  two  consulates  (Oran  and  Alexandria)  at  the  end  of 
FY  1993.  The  United  States  has  two  key  foreign  policy  goals  in  the  Near  East: 

c  achieving  a  just,  lasting,  and  comprehensive  peace  between  Israel  and  all 
her  neighbors;  and 

o  creating  viable  security  arrangements  for  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

A  successful  conclusion  of  the  peace  process  would  permit  NEA  posts  to 
concentrate  on  remedies  to  economic  and  socio-political  problems  which 
undermine  regional  stability,  such  as  economies ■  burdened  by  heavy  military 
spending,  the  need  for  broadened  political  participation,  inadequate  respect 
for  basic  human  rights,  state-sponsored  terrorism,  refugees,  and  the 
environment.  Overall,  NEA  support  for  these  reforms  enhances  the  reliability 
of  oil  supplies,  and  will  also  serve  to  open  up  the  region's  political  and 
economic  systems  for  expansion  of  its  markets  to  U.S.  trade. 

Major  Activities 

o  Middle  East  Peace  Process  -  This  is  the  prime  focus  for  NEA,  as  it  seeks 
to  facilitate  a  comprehensive  peace  settlement  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors,  and  bringing  security  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

o  Syria  and  Lebanon  -  NEA  is  engaging  Syria  in  constructive  policies  which 
build  on  the  alliance  created  during  the  Gulf  War.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  restoring  Lebanon's  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  integrity. 

o  Gulf  Security  -  NEA  is  enhancing  and  consolidating  bilateral  military 
access  and  security  cooperation  with  the  member  states  of  the  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCC),  while  encouraging  the  GCC  to  build  its 
collective  security  structures.  These  activities  will  help  guarantee 
stability  in  the  Gulf  and  uninterrupted  commercial  access  to  Gulf  Oil, 
vital  not  only  to  our  own  national  interest,  but  also  to  the  economic 
security  of  the  whole  region. 
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Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 

o  Deterring  Potential  Aggressors  -  The  U.S.  continues  to  signal  to  Iran 
that  It  should  adopt  policies  conducive  to  better  relations  with  the 
West.  U.S.  and  International  efforts  with  respect  to  Iraq  are  focused  on 
setting  the  stage  for  a  post-Saddam  Iraq  which  respects  human  rights,  Is 
governed  1n  a  manner  reflecting  the  pluralistic  Iraqi  society,  and 
coexists  peacefully  with  its  neighbors. 

o  Economic  Reform  -  Continuing  dialogue  with  the  GCC,  and  multilateral 
negotiations  already  underway,  will  promote  economic  reform,  trade,  and 
U.S.  investment.  3ilateral  investment  and  tax  treaties,  and  science  and 
technology  agreements  must  be  negotiated.  IMF  programs  and  G7 
initiatives  continue  to  be  key  points  of  leverage. 

o  Countering  Terrorism  -  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Libya  have  been  designated 
by  the  Department  of  State  as  sponsors  of  international  terrorism.  As 
such,  they  are  four  of  a  total  of  five  countries  worldwide  which  are 
subject  to  terrorism  controls  under  the  Export  Administration  Act.  These 
countries  continue  to  be  targets  of  continued  pressure  to  cease  support 
for  terrorism,  the  latter,  Libya,  through  compliance  with  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolutions  on  the  Pan  Am  103  bombing. 

o  Non.-prol  iferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  -  NEA  provides 
continuous  support  for  the  UN  Special  Commission  program  in  Iraq, 
multilateral  efforts  aimed  at  Iran,  and  the  Arms  Control  and  Regional 
Security  multilateral  working  group  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process. 

o  .  Peacekeeping  Operations  -  NEA  provides  support  for  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO),  which  1s  charged  with  monitoring  the  security 
arrangements  of  the  1979  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty. 

o  Human  Rights  -  NEA  Is  developing  programs  to  assist  free  elections,  rule 
of  law,  and  human  rights  efforts  In  North  Africa,  Kuwait,  Yemen,  Egypt, 
Jordan  and  Lebanon,  while  encouraging  Israeli-Palestinian  contact  to 
mitigate  conditions  1n  the  Occupied  Territories. 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREAU  OF  NEAR  EASTERN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annual ization  of  1994  Increases: 
"  FSN  Wage 
Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualization 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
'2%  Cost  of  Living  Adjustment 
American  Within  Grade 
FSN  Wage 
-  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
Overseas 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 

o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 

Total,  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

Bureau  Managed 

American 

Salaries 

Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp 

111    427    834  1,372 

$18,041 

$35,909  $43,004  $96,954 

111    420    798  1,329 

18,599 

35,515 

44,139 

98,253 

_      _ 

(74) 

- 

(170) 

(244) 

77 

_            _ 

77 

=      =       =         = 

= 

=         403 

403 

—      —       —         - 

77 

403 

480 



_ 

106         531 

637 

_      _       _         _ 

- 

317 

317 

_      _ 

1,211 

-            - 

1,211 

=      =       =         = 

386 

=            = 

386 

-      -       -         - 

1,597 

706         848 

2,551 

_      

_ 

71 

71 

-      -       -         - 

- 

1.362 

1.362 

—      —       —         — 

— 

1,433 

1,433 

-      -       -         - 

1,600 

1,539      1,081 

4,220 

HI    420    798  1,329 

20,199 

37,054    45,220 

102,473 

_      _       _         _ 

. 

(337) 

(337) 

L7)    =  od   sm 

(254) 

£16)       {402) 

(672) 

(7)      -     (3D      <38\ 

(254) 

(353)       (402) 

(1,009) 

(7)      -     (31)     (38, 

1,346 

1,186         679 

3,211 

m  42Q  m  usi 

19.945 

36.701     44.818  101.464 
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Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(incl.  Deputy  Asst.  Secretaries)... 

Office  of  Executive  Director 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Office  of  Regional  Affairs , 

Office  of  Northern  Gulf  Affairs 

Office  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain, 
Oman,  Qatar,  Yemen,  Kuwait 
&UAE  Affairs 

Office  of  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
&  Syria  Affairs 

Office  of  Egyptian  Affairs 

Office  of  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco, 
&  Tunisia  Affairs 

Office  of  Israel  and 
Arab/Israeli  Affairs 

Total 


1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate    1995  Request 

12 

12                      12 

24 

24                      22 

5 

5                      5 

17 

17                     16 

8 

8                      7 

11 

10 

7 


11 

10 

7 


10 

9 

7 


111 


111 


104 
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Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(incl.  Deputy  Asst.  Secretaries).... 

Office  of  Executive  Director 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Office  of  Regional  Affairs 

Office  of  Northern  Gulf  Affairs 

Office  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Bahrain, 
Oman,  Qatar,  Yemen,  Kuwait 
&  UAE  Affairs 

Office  of  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
&  Syria  Affairs 

Office  of  Egyptian  Affairs 

Office  of  Algeria,  Libya,  Morocco, 
&  Tunisia  Affairs 

Office  of  Israel  and 

Arab/Israeli  Affairs 

Total 


1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$1,348 

$1,402 

$1,458 

2,696 

2,805 

2,578 

562 

584 

608 

1,910 

1,986 

1,874 

899 

935 

823 

1,236 

1,124 
786 

899 

1.011 

12,471 


1,285 

1,168 
818 

935 

1.052 

12,970 


1,172 

1,055 
851 

823 

939 

12,181 
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Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 


Country  And  Post 

Algeria,  Algiers 

Oran , 

Subtotal,  Algeria 

Bahrain,  Manama 

Egypt,  Cairo 

Alexandria 

Subtotal,  Egypt 

Israel,  Tel  Aviv 

Jerusalem 

Subtotal,  Israel 

Jordan,  Amman 

Kuwait,  Kuwait 

Lebanon,  Beirut 

Morocco,  Rabat 

Casablanca 

Subtotal,  Morocco 

Oman,  Muscat 

Qatar,  Doha 

Saudi  Arabia,  Riyadh 

Dhahran 

Jeddah 

Subtotal,  Saudi  Arabia 

Syria,  Damascus 

Tunisia,  Tunis 

United  Arab  Emirates, 

Abu  Dhabi 

Dubai 

Subtotal,  U.A.E. 

Yemen,  Sanaa 


FY  1995 

Staff  by 

Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

16 

27 

43 

18 

27 

45 

18 

26 

44 

2 

2 

4 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

18 

29 

47 

78 

27 

45 

78 

26 

44 

14 

28 

42 

14 

15 

29 

14 

15 

29 

55 

94 

149 

55 

94 

149 

55 

92 

147 

- 

8 

8 

— 

8 

8 

— 

— 

— 

55 

102 

157 

55 

102 

757 

55 

92 

147 

50 

85 

135 

50 

85 

135 

50 

85 

135 

17 

30 

47 

17 

30 

47 

17 

30 

47 

67 

115 

182 

67 

115 

182 

67 

775 

782 

28 

56 

84 

28 

41 

69 

28 

41 

69 

22 

38 

60 

21 

33 

54 

21 

33 

54 

16 

58 

74 

16 

68 

84 

16 

68 

84 

28 

72 

100 

27 

72 

99 

27 

68 

95 

12 

14 

26 

12 

14 

26 

12 

14 

26 

40 

86 

126 

39 

86 

725 

39 

82 

727 

15 

22 

37 

15 

17 

32 

15 

17 

32 

6 

10 

16 

6 

18 

24 

6 

18 

24 

40 

53 

93 

40 

53 

93 

40 

45 

85 

6 

31 

37 

6 

31 

37 

6 

26 

32 

11 

35 

46 

10 

35 

45 

10 

32 

42 

57 

119 

176 

56 

119 

775 

56 

103 

759 

23 

53 

76 

23 

48 

71 

23 

48 

71 

27 

66 

93 

26 

57 

83 

26 

57 

83 

18 

20 

38 

18 

20 

38 

18 

20 

38 

4 

5 

9 

4 

5 

9 

4 

5 

9 

22 

25 

47 

22 

25 

47 

22 

25 

47 

17 

27 

44 

14 

27 

41 

14 

27 

41 

427 

834 

1,261 

420 

798 

1,218 

420 

767 

1,187 
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Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate    1995  Request 

Algeria,  Algiers $3,761  $3,847  $4,084 

Oran 60  -  = 

Subtotal,  Algeria 3,821  3,847  4,084 

Bahrain,  Manama 2,601  2,703  2,828 

Egypt,  Cairo 10,773  11,216  11,286 

Alexandria 774  -  = 

Subtotal,  Egypt 11,547  11,216  11,286 

Israel,  Tel  Aviv 8,253  8,405  8,625 

Jerusalem 2.768  2.820  2.998 

Subtotal,  Israel 11,021  11,225  11,623 

Jordan,  Amman 4,866  4,955  5,159 

Kuwait,  Kuwait 4,092  4,134  4,362 

Lebanon,  Beirut 4,113  4,157  4,384 

Morocco,  Rabat 4,662  4,709  4,949 

Casablanca 1.933  1.964  2.138 

Subtotal,  Morocco 6,595  6,673  7,087 

Oman,  Muscat 3,092  3,120  3,335 

Qatar,  Doha 1,102  1,162  1,285 

Saudi  Arabia,  Riyadh 8,139  8,277  8,615 

Dhahran 3,877  3,906  4,141 

Jeddah 4.376  4.426  4.654 

Subtotal,  Saudi  Arabia 16,392  16,609  17,410 

Syria,  Damascus 2,965  3,024  3,202 

Tunisia,  Tunis 4,426  4,489  4,706 

United  Arab  Emirates, 

Abu  Dhabi 2,838  2,844  3,071 

Dubai 576  588  743 

Subtotal,  U.A.E. 3,414  3,432  3,814 

Yemen,  Sanaa 4.436  4.537  4.718 

Total 84,483  85,283  89,283 
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Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs  (SA)  formulates  and  implements  U.S. 

foreign  policy  for  the  eight  countries  in  South  Asia.  These  activities  are 

carried  out  in  five  Embassies  and  six  constituent  posts.  Principal  objectives 
of  the  Bureau  include: 

o   promoting  peaceful  resolution  of  regional  conflicts  and  the  avoidance  of 
war; 

o   developing  effective  control  over  and  preventing  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  missiles; 

o   strengthening  democratic  institutions  and  human  rights  practices  in  the 
region; 

o   supporting  economic  reform  measures  and  economic  development; 

o   eradicating  narcotics  production  and  trafficking;  and 

o   providing  humanitarian  assistance. 


Major  Activities 

o  Peaceful  Resolution  of  Conflicts  -  While  India  and  Pakistan  can  no  longer 
take  advantage  of  superpower  competition  to  pursue  their  differences, 
their  continued  regional  tension,  combined  with  their  capability  to  employ 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  could  lead  to  armed  conflict  with  deadly 
consequences  for  the  region.  The  United  States  is  continuing  its  efforts 
to  keep  the  relations  between  the  two  on  an  even  keel,  striving  to  prevent 
Indo-Pakistani  confrontation  over  Kashmir.  The  USG  actively  supports 
resolution  of  the  Afghan  internal  conflict  through  peaceful  means.  Over 
the  long  term,  U.S.  suoport  for  strengthening  democratic  institutions  in 
the  region  will  contribute  to  efforts  to  promote  regional  stability  as 
well  as  greater  respect  for  numan  rights. 


o   Non-prol iferation 
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Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 


o  Economic  Reform  -  This  is  a  central  concern  for  all  South  Asian  countries, 
and  reform  of  the  region's  economies  will  also  create  new  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  for  U.S.  business.  The  USG  encourages  the 
transition  to  market  economies  and  seeks  to  create  commercial 
opportunities  for  U.S.  business  in  this  large,  relatively  untapped  market. 

o  Narcotics  Control  -  Narcotics  issues  remain  a  particular  focal  point  in 
the  subcontinent,  as  South  Asian  countries  struggle  against  the  tide  to 
reduce  narcotics  cultivation  and  trafficking.  The  Department  of  State 
supports  counter-narcotics  training  for  local  law  enforcement 
authorities.  Through  the  cross-border  assistance  program,  the  Department 
aims  to  provide  Afghans  with  viable  agricultural  alternatives  to  poppy 
cultivation. 

o  Humanitarian  Assistance/Refugees  -  Three  million  Afghan  refugees  remain  in 
Pakistan  and  Iran  and  265,000  Burmese  Muslims  have  taken  refuge  in 
southern  Bangladesh.  In  Nepal,  80,000  ethnic  Nepalese  fled  Bhutan, 
claiming  they  were  forced  to  do  so.  The  United  States  is  working  with  the 
United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  to  ensure  adequate 
care  of  refugees  and  their  voluntary  repatriation  under  conditions  of 
safety  and  dignity. 

o   Democratization/Human  Rights  -  Despite  the  spread  of  democracy,  its 

institutions  are  fragile  in  most  countries  in  the  region,  and  serious 

violations  of  human  rights  persist.   U.S.  policy  is  to  promote  the 

institutionalization  of  democracy  and  respect  for  democratic  vaiues  and 

.  human  rights. 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREAU  OF  SOUTH  ASIAN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 
"  FSNWage 

"  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualization 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
American  Within  Grade 
"  FSNWage 
"  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
Overseas 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 

o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Increase 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

Bureau  Managed    i 

American 
Salaries 

Total 

|Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp 

30    219    702    951 

$4,226  $13,026 

$19,904  $37,156 

30    216    692    938 

4,257    13,191 

20,344 

37,792 

(17) 

(79) 

(96, 

_      _       

21 

_ 

21 

=      =       —       = 

I             ~            - 

166 

166 

—      —       —       - 

21 

166 

187 

_____ 

30 

246 

276 

_      _       _       _ 

-             - 

133 

133 

_      _       _       _ 

301 

- 

301 

-      -       -       - 

86            = 

= 

86 

—      —       —       — 

387           30 

379 

796 

—      —       —       — 

6 
-          880 

__ 

6 

880 

—      —       —       — 

886 

— 

886 

_      _       _       _ 

391          916 

466 

1,773 

30    216    692    938 

4,648    14,107 

20,810 

39,565 

... 

-         (495) 

_, 

(495; 

=      =    £15)   £1_ 

(82)          (43) 

£72) 

(197 

-      -     (15)    (15, 

(82)        (538) 

(72) 

(692, 

-     -    (15)  (15 

309         378 

394 

1,081 

30    216    677    923 

4.566     13.569 

ZQJ39 

38.873 
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Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
(incl.  Deputy  Asst.  Secretary).. 

Office  of  Executive  Director  a/... 

Office  of  Regional  Affairs 

Office  of  India,  Nepal, 
and  Sri  Lanka  Affairs 

Office  of  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
and  Bangladesh  Affairs 

Total 


1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate    1995  Request 


30 


30 


30 


a/  This  office  shared  by  both  NEA  and  SA  Bureaus;  positions  shown  in  NEA. 
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Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate     1995  Request 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Office  of  Regional  Affairs 

$462 
462 
693 
693 

2,310 

$480 
480 
721 
721 

2,402 

$499 
499 

Office  of  India,  Nepal, 
and  Sri  T  .anka  Affairs 

750 

Office  of  Pakistan,  Afghanistan, 
and  Bangladesh  Affairs 

750 
2,498 

a/  This  office  shared  by  both  NEA  and  SA  Bureaus;  costs  shown  in  NEA. 
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Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 


Country  And  Post 
Afghanistan,  Kabul.... 
Bangladesh,  Dhaka — 
India,  New  Delhi 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Subtotal,  India 

Nepal,  Kathmandu 

Pakistan,  Islamabad.... 

Karachi , 

Lahore 

Peshawar , 

Subtotal,  Pakistan.. 
Sri  Lanka,  Colombo... 

Total 


FY  1995 

Staff  by 

Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Actual 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

6 

29 

35 

6 

29 

35 

6 

29 

35 

26 

104 

130 

26 

101 

127 

26 

98 

124 

54 

218 

272 

53 

215 

268 

53 

212 

265 

12 

60 

72 

12 

60 

72 

12 

56 

68 

3 

42 

45 

3 

42 

45 

3 

42 

45 

9 

39 

48 

9 

39 

48 

9 

39 

48 

78 

359 

437 

77 

356 

433 

77 

349 

426 

16 

25 

41 

16 

25 

41 

16 

25 

41 

36 

53 

89 

34 

53 

87 

34 

50 

84 

23 

58 

81 

23 

55 

78 

23 

53 

76 

9 

24 

33 

9 

24 

33 

9 

24 

33 

4 

5 

9 

4 

5 

9 

4 

5 

9 

72 

140 

272 

70 

137 

207 

70 

132 

202 

21 

45 

66 

21 

44 

65 

21 

44 

65 

219 

702 

921 

216 

692 

908 

216 

677 

893 
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Bureau  of  South  Asian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted     1994  Estimate    1995  Request 

Afghanistan,  Kabul $997  $1,013  $1,041 

Bangladesh,  Dhaka 4,360  4,428  4,551 

India,  New  Delhi 8,705  8,841  9,087 

Bombay 2,208  2,242  2,304 

Calcutta 1,373  1,394  1,433 

Madras 1.416  1.438  1.478 

Subtotal,  India 13,702  13,915  14,302 

Nepal,  Kathmandu 1,997  2,028  2,084 

Pakistan,  Islamabad 4,274  4,341  4,462 

Karachi 4,830  4,905  5,042 

Lahore 1,586  1,611  1,656 

Peshawar 489  497  5.11 

Subtotal,  Pakistan 11,179  11,354  11,671 

Sri  Lanka,  Colombo 2.611  2.652  2.726 

Total 34,846  35,390  36,375 
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Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  (EAP)  formulates  and 
implements  U.S.  foreign  policy  towards  the  countries  of  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  plus  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  through  its  twenty  embassies,  twenty-one 
consulates,  one  liaison  office,  and  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan.  In 
1993,  EAP  closed  one  embassy  and  one  consulate  and  upgraded  the  mission  in 
Cambodia  to  an  embassy.  Principal  objectives  are  to: 

o  foster  the  growth  of  democratic  institutions  and  increased  respect  for 
human  rights; 

o  promote  U.S.  economic  and  commercial  interests  In  the  world's  economically 
most  dynamic  region; 

o  create  a  climate  of  opinion  among  East  Asians  that  is  favorable  to  our 
continued  strong  political,  economic,  and  military  presence  in  the  region; 

o  maintain  a  healthy  alliance  relationship  with  Japan  that  allows  the  U.S. 
to  project  power  and  influence  in  the  region; 

o  .  encourage  economic  development  based  on  free  market  principles; 

o  contain  and  encourage  the  resolution  of  regional  conflicts  such  as  those 
on  the  Korean  peninsula,  in  Cambodia,  and  over  the  Spratly  Islands;  and 

o  develop  support  among  East  Asians  for  our  foreign  policy  objectives, 
including  those  which  address  global  issues  such  as  terrorism,  the 
environment,  and  narcotics. 


Hajor  Activities 


Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  -  APEC,  which  includes  fifteen 
members  from  North  America  and  the  Pacific  Rim,  is  among  the  world's 
newest  international  organizations.  Its  members  work  together  to  manage 
their  growing  economic  interdependence,  liberalize  trade,  and  strengthen 
market-oriented  economies.  In  early  FY  1994,  the  U.S. hosted  the 
ministerial-level  meeting  in  Seattle.  Throughout  the  calendar  year  of 
1993,  the  U.S.  designated  the  first  incumbent  of  a  revolving  Executive 
Directorship  position  in  Singapore.  APEC  is  our  most  important  foreign 
policy  initiative  in  the  EAP  region. 
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Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 

o  U.S.  Presence  to  Ensure  Regional  Strategic  Equilibrium  -  The  U.S.  will 
maintain  its  important  strategic  presence  in  the  region  through 
strengthened  bilateral  alliances  with  Japan,  Korea,  Australia,  Thailand, 
and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  through  increased  access  to  facilities  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  a  redeployment  of  certain  U.S.  military  facilities. 

o  Improve  the  U.S. -Japanese  Relationship  -  Our  most  important  regional 
bilateral  relationship,  the  U.S. -Japan  partnership  is  the  foundation  of 
our  Asian  presence  and  strategy.  The  U.S.  seeks  to  strengthen  further 
Japan's  commitment  to  the  strategic  alliance  and  to  encourage  greater 
Japanese  participation  in  regional  and  global  initiatives  supporting  U.S. 
interests  (e.g.,  UN  peacekeeping  efforts,  disaster  relief  operations,  and 
economic  support  for  Russia  and  other  Newly  Independent  States). 

The  U.S.  continues  to  pursue  economic  issues  aggressively,  including 
Japan's  global  surplus  and  sectoral  and  structural  issues,  through  the 
Structural  Impediments  Initiative,  Uruguay  Round  negotiations, 
macro-economic  coordination,  and  sectoral  agreements  (e.g.,  automobiles, 
microchips) . 

o  China  -  To  advance  U.S.  goals  of  discouraging  military  sales  and 
technology  transfers  —  particularly  to  the  Middle  East  —  that  raise 
proliferation  concerns,  we  will  encourage  China  to  adopt  policies  of  the 
Nuclear  Suppliers  Group  and  the  Australia  Group  on  Chemical  and  Biological 
Weapons.  Other  major  efforts  will  focus  on  human  rights  issues; 
redressing  the  trade  imbalance  by  expanding  market  access  for  U.S.  goods; 
.maintaining  Beijing's  continued  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  on  questions 
before  the  UN  Security  Council  and  other  UN  initiatives  (e.g.,  national 
reconciliation  in  Cambodia);  and  managing  potential  frictions  arising  from 
our  relations  with  Taiwan.  The  Bureau  is  preparing  for  adjustments 
connected  with  the  1997  reversion  of  Hong  Kong  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 

o  Strengthening  Democracy  in  Southeast  Asia  -  In  Cambodia,  the  USG  will 
continue  to  support  the  new  democracy.  The  Bureau  will  also  vigorously 
pursue  U.S.  Government-wide  efforts  to  obtain  a  full  accounting  of 
POW/MIAs  as  part  of  the  process  for  re-establishment  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  Vietnam. 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREAU  OF  EAST  ASIAN  AND  PACIFIC  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recuirals: 
•  APEC 
One  Less  Paid  Day 
Subtotal,  Non-recurrals 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 
-  FSN  Wage 
Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualization 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
"  American  COLA 
"  American  Within  Grade 
■  FSN  Wage 
"  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
"  Overseas 

Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

Pom  O/S   FSNs   Total 


135    684  1,226  2,045 
132    676  1,158  1,966 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed  American 

I  FSN  Pay  Op  Exp    Salaries      Total 


$32,713  $50,033  $64,034  $146,780 
33,889    55,696    65,646    155,231 


-    (2,300)  -       (2,300) 

034)  =        (253)         (387) 

(134)    (2,300)       (253)      (2.687) 


431 
43? 


863 

671 

1,534 


33 


594 
594 

791 
458 


33      1,249 


38 
=     L966  = 

-      2.004 

1,831        (263)     1,590 


431 

594 

7,025 

824 
458 
863 
671 
2,876 

38 
1.966 
2,004 

3,158 


132    676  1,158  1,966 


£8)      =      (3©     (44 
(8)      -      (36)     (44\ 


(8)     -      (36)     (44.        1,177        (695)     1,074        1,556 


U£    m  U21  LS31 


35,720    55,433    67,236    158,389 


-       (382)  -  (382) 

(654)         (5JJ)       (516)      (1.220) 
(654)       (432)       (516)      (1,602) 


35.066    55.001     66.720    156.787 
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Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Office  of  the  Public  Affairs  Advisor 

Office  of  Economic  Policy 

Office  of  Regional 

Security  Policy  1/ 

Office  of  Australia,  New  Zealand . . . 

Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 

Office  of  Philippines,  Indonesia, 

Malaysia,  Brunei,  Singapore 

Office  of  Japan 

Office  of  Korea 

Office  of  Pacific  Island  Affairs 

Office  of  Thailand,  Burma 

Office  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia 

Total 


(Positions) 


1993  Estimate       1994  Enacted       1995  Request 


16 

14 

13 

24 

23 

21 

4 

4 

4 

9 

8 

8 

10 

12 

12 

5 

5 

5 

13 

13 

12 

13 

10 

10 

13 

13 

12 

8 

8 

7 

8 

9 

8 

5 

5 

5 

7 

8 

7 

135 


132 


124 


1/  Includes  Taiwan  Coordination  Staff. 
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Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


(do 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Executive  Director 

Office  of  the  Public  Affairs  Advisor 
Office  of  Economic  Policv 

Uars  in  thousands) 

1993  Estimate 

$1,250 

1,875 

315 

700 

780 

390 

1,015 

1,010 
1,015 
625 
620 
390 
550 

10,535 

1994  Enacted 

$1,150 

1,890 

330 

3,150 

985 

410 

1,065 

820 
1,065 
655 
740 
410 
655 

13,325 

1995  Request 

$1,095 

1,765 

335 

965 

Office  of  Regional 

Office  of  Australia,  New  Zealand... 
Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 

1,010 

420 

1,010 

Office  of  Philippines,  Indonesia, 
Malaysia,  Brunei,  Singapore 

840 
1,010 

590 

Office  of  Pacific  Island  Affairs 

Office  of  Thailand,  Burma 

Office  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia 

670 
420 
590 

10,720 

1/  Includes  Taiwan  Coordination  Staff. 
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Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


Country  and  Post 
Australia,  Canberra 

Melbourne 

Perth 

Sydney 

Brisbane 

Subtotal,  Australia 

Brunei, 

Bandar  Sen  Begawan 

Burma,  Rangoon 

Cambodia,  Phnom  Penh.. 
China,  Beijing 

Guangzhou 

Shanghai 

Shenyang 

Chengdu 

Subtotal,  China 

Federated  States  of 

Micronesia,  Kolonia 

Fiji,  Suva 

Hong  Kong 

Indonesia,  Jakarta 

Medan 

Surabaya 

Subtotal,  Indonesia 

Japan,  Tokyo 

Fukuoka 

Nagoya 

Naha 

Osaka-Kobe 

Sapporo 

Subtotal,  Japan 

Korea,  Seoul 

Pusan 

Subtotal,  Korea 

Laos,  Vientiane 

Malaysia,  Kuala  Lumpur. 


FY  1995 

Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

199f 

i  Request 

Amer 

FSN    Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

36 

33        69 

34 

31 

65 

34 

31 

65 

7 

9        16 

7 

9 

16 

7 

9 

16 

2 

5          7 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

9 

18        27 

9 

18 

27 

9 

18 

27 

1 

3          4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

55 

68      123 

53 

66 

119 

53 

66 

119 

5 

6        11 

5 

6 

11 

5 

6 

11 

20 

48        68 

18 

42 

60 

18 

36 

54 

11 

13        24 

11 

13 

24 

11 

13 

24 

63 

63 

63 

— 

63 

63 

_ 

63 

21 

21 

21 

— 

21 

21 

_ 

21 

9 

9 

9 

— 

9 

9 

_ 

9 

7 

7 

7 

— 

7 

7 

— 

7 

5 

-          5 

5 

- 

5 

5 

— 

5 

105 

-      105 

105 

- 

105 

105 

- 

105 

3 

2          5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

10 

16        26 

10 

16 

26 

10 

16 

26 

38 

93      131 

36 

82 

118 

36 

72 

108 

40 

68      108 

39 

66 

105 

39 

66 

105 

3 

8        11 

3 

8 

11 

3 

8 

11 

3 

7        10 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

10 

46 

83      129 

45 

81 

726 

45 

81 

126 

72 

133      205 

72 

126 

198 

72 

126 

198 

3 

12        15 

3 

12 

15 

3 

12 

15 

1 

2          3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

13        17 

4 

13 

17 

4 

13 

17 

8 

22        30 

8 

21 

29 

8 

21 

29 

2 

6          8 

2 

6 

8 

2 

6 

8 

90 

188      278 

90 

180 

270 

90 

180 

270 

55 

126      181 

55 

116 

171 

55 

116 

171 

2 

4         6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

57 

130      187 

57 

120 

177 

57 

120 

177 

9 

38        47 

9 

38 

47 

9 

38 

47 

26 

45        71 

26 

45 

71 

26 

45 

71 
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Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


Country  and  Post 
Marshall  Islands,  Majuro. 
Mongolia,  Ulaanbaatar.... 
New  Zealand,  Wellington 

Auckland 

Subtotal,  New  Zealand. 

Palau,  Koror 

Papua  New  Guinea, 

Port  Moresby 

Philippines,  Manila 

Cebu 

Subtotal,  Philippines.... 

Singapore 

Solomon  Islands,  Honiara 
Thailand,  Bangkok.... 

Chiang  Mai 

Songkhla 

Udom 

Subtotal,  Thailand.. 
Western  Samoa,  Apia 


; 

FY  1995 

Staff  by 

Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

199* 

i  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

6 

_ 

6 

6 

— 

6 

6 

- 

6 

15 

22 

37 

14 

21 

35 

14 

21 

35 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

10 

3 

7 

10 

78 

29 

47 

17 

28 

45 

17 

28 

45 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

9 

12 

21 

9 

12 

21 

9 

12 

21 

82 

266 

348 

82 

246 

328 

82 

236 

318 

3 

7 

10 

3 

5 

8 

3 

5 

8 

85 

273 

358 

85 

257 

336 

85 

241 

326 

25 

32 

57 

25 

26 

51 

25 

26 

51 

— 
55 

134 
8 

4 

189 
10 

6 

55 

2 

2 

134 
8 

4 

189 
10 

6 

55 

2 

2 

124 
8 

4 

179 

2 

10 

2 

6 

59 

146 

205 

59 

146 

205 

59 

136 

7P5 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

684 

1,226 

1,910 

676 

1,158 

1,834 

676 

1,122 

1,798 
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FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Australia,  Canberra $7,135  $7,430  $7,650 

Melbourne 890  925  950 

Perth 330  345  355 

Sydney 1,270  1,320  1,360 

Brisbane 235  245  250 

Subtotal,  Australia 9,860  10,265  10,565 

Brunei,  Bandar  Serf  Begawan 825  860  885 

Burma,  Rangoon 3,310  3,450  3,550 

Cambodia,  Phnom  Penh 2,310  2,406  2,475 

China,  Beijing 8,585  8,945  9,207 

Guangzhou 2,280  2,375  2,445 

Shanghai 1,315  1,370  1,410 

Shenyang 940  980  1,010 

Chengdu 740  770  795 

Subtotal,  China 13,860  14,440  14,867 

Federated  States  of 

Micronesia,  Kolonia 415  430  445 

Fiji,  Suva. 1,535  1,600  1,645 

Hong  Kong 8,640  9,000  9,265 

Indonesia,  Jakarta 6,810  7,090  7,295 

Medan 425  440  455 

Surabaya. 435  450  465 

Subtotal,  Indonesia 7,670  7,980  8,215 

Japan,  Tokyo 26,880  27,995  28,820 

Fukuoka. 1,395  1,455  1,495 

Nagoya. 180  185  190 

Naha. 1,345  1,405  1,445 

Osaka-Kobe 2,855  2,975  3,065 

Sapporo 845  88Q  2Q5 

Subtotal,  Japan. 33,500  34,895  35,920 

Korea,  Seoul 11,830  12,325  12,685 

Pusan 270  2M  291 

Subtotal,  Korea 12,200  12,710  13,080 

Laos,  Vientiane 1,220  1,270  1,305 

Malaysia,  Kuala  Lumpur 4,205  4,380  4,510 

Marshall  Islands,  Majuro 540  560  575 

Mongolia,  Ulaanbaatar 1,080  1,125  1,160 
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Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted 

New  Zealand,  Wellington $2,330 

Auckland 565 

Subtotal,  New  Zealand. 2,895 

Palau,  Koror 300 

Papua  New  Guinea,  Port  Moresby..  1,615 

Philippines,  Manila 13,315 

Cebu 455 

Subtotal,  Philippines 13,770 

Singapore 4,535 

Solomon  Islands,  Honiara 

Thailand,  Bangkok 10,865 

Chiang  Mai 445 

Songknla — 

Udom 390 

Subtotal,  Thailand 11,700 

Western  Samoa,  Apia 260 

Total 136,245 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$2,425 

$2,495 

590 

605 

3,015 

3,100 

310 

320 

1,685 

1,735 

13,870 

14,275 

475 

490 

14,345 

14,765 

4,725 

4,865 

11,315 

11,650 

465 

480 

405 

415 

12,185 

72,545 

270 

275 

141,906 


146,067 
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Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (ARA)  formulates  and  implements  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
United  States  has  twenty-eight  embassies  and  eighteen  consulates  and 
consulates  general  in  the  region.  As  proposed  to  Congress  in  January  1993, 
ARA  anticipates  closing  three  consulates  by  FY  1994.  High  priority  U.S.  goals 
are: 

o   strengthening  democratic  institutions,  including  free  and  fair  elections 
and  respect  for  human  rights; 

o   promoting  economic  reform  and  national  development  through  market-led 
economic  strategies; 

o   combatting  narcotics  production  and  trafficking; 

o   implementing  the  Salvadoran  Peace  Accord; 

o   promoting  regional  security  in  the  hemisphere; 

o  .  providing  an  ever  expanding  array  and  volume  of  all  consular  services;  and 

o   assisting  countries  such  as  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  Peru  through  difficult 
transitions  to  democracy. 


Major  Activities 

o  Economic  cooperation  initiatives  -  The  Department  is  leading  the  effort  to 
implement  the  North  America  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA),  Enterprise  for 
the  Americas  Initiative  (EAI),  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI),  the 
Andean  Trade  Preference  Act  (ATPA),  and  the  Partnership  for  Democracy  and 
Development  on  Central  America  (PDD).  NAFTA  will  result  in  a  major 
opening  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border,  with  important  implications  for 
economic  development,  travel  and  consular  interests  and  for  illicit  drug 
trafficking  by  those  moving  freely  between  the  two  countries. 

o  MarKet-oriented  structural  adjustment  -  The  U.S.  Government  continues  to 
encourage  nations  in  the  region  to  pursue  sound  monetary,  fiscal,  and 
credit  policies;  to  remove  impediments  to  investment  and  trade;  and  to 
reduce  and  refocus  the  role  of  the  state  in  controlling  economic 
activities. 
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o  Multilateral  assistance  -  The  Department  seeks  to  engage  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  countries  in  hemispheric  economic, 
political,  and  social  development;  to  use  the  Partnership  for  Democracy 
and  Development  to  focus  and  maintain  international  efforts  to  strengthen 
peace,  democracy,  and  development  in  Central  America;  and  to  mobilize  a 
strengthened  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  to  support 
peacekeeping,  election  monitoring,  human  rights,  and  decisive  responses  to 
coup  attempts. 

o  Anti-narcotics  activities  -  ARA  works  closely  with  the  Bureau  of 
International  Narcotics  Matters  (INM)  and  other  USG  agencies  on  strategies 
to  control  drug  production,  narcotraffi eking,  and  money  laundering. 
Building  on  the  Andean  Drug  Initiative,  the  Bureau  intends  to  strengthen 
and  expand  cooperative  agreements  encompassing  law  enforcement, 
interdiction  and  intelligence  operations,  increase  use  of  military  assets 
in  the  region,  and  enhance  USG  inter-agency  coordination.  Present  USG 
plans  include  expanding  and  diversifying  anti-narcotics  helicopter 
operations  in  several  countries  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  and 
converting  the  modest  anti-narcotics  program  in  Ecuador  to  a  major  one. 

o  Prodemocracy  activities  -  ARA  is  implementing  bilateral  and  multilateral 
strategies  for  regional  stability  within  a  democratic  framework,  through 
policies  and  programs  for  encouraging  further  democratization  in  the 
region  and  for  consolidating  democratic  institutions  and  practices  (e.g., 
democracy  initiatives,  election  observer  missions,  ICITAP),  for  improving 
professionalism  and  military-civilian  relations  (e.g.,  IMET),  for 
political  support  to  fragile  democracies  and  for  political  and  other 
support  of  countries  in  transition  to  democracy  (e.g.,  Haiti).  If  there 
is  a  real  change  in  Cuba  —  democratic  elections  and  a  move  to  a 
free-market  economy  —  in  the  next  several  years,  the  U.S.  must  be 
prepared  for  an  immediate  and  major  change  in  the  bilateral  relationship, 
including  the  resumption  of  normal  diplomatic  relations  and  initiation  of 
assistance  programs  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  wake  of  communism's 
collapse  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
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FY  1995  Request 

INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annua lization  of  1994  Increases: 
"  FSN  Wage 
Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualizanon 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
American  Within  Grade 
"  FSN  Wage 
-  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
Overseas 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

Bureau  Managed    J 

Vmerican 
Salaries 

Total 

Dom   O/S    FSNs  Total 

FSN  Pav  Op  Exp 

262      982  1,580  2,824 

$32,222  $60,602 

$84,707  $177,531 

244      975  1,494  2,713 

33,270    57,619 

86,254 

177,143 

_        _        _         _ 

(132) 

(333) 

(465) 



900 

_ 

900 

—■       —        —        — 

=            = 

792 

792 

-        -        -        - 

900 

792 

1,692 

_        —        _        _ 

142 

1,039 

1,181 

_        _        _        _ 

-            - 

606 

606 

_        _        _        _ 

1,445 

- 

1,445 

-          -          -          zz 

710            = 

= 

710 

-       -        -        - 

2,155         142 

1.645 

3,942 



97 

_ 

97 

—       —        —        — 

-      3.004 

= 

3.004 

-        -        —        - 

-       3,101 

— 

3,101 

_ 

2,923      3,243 

2,104 

8,270 

244      975  1,494  2,713 

36,193    60,862 

88,358 

185,413 

-        -      (ID     (IT. 

(233)    (1,586) 



(1,819) 

02)      =     (4D    (52 

(520)        (94) 

(704) 

(1,318) 

(12)       -      (52)     (64, 

(753)    (1,680) 

(704) 

(3.137) 

(12)       -      (52)     (64. 

2,170      1,563 

1,400 

5,133 

232      975,  1.442  2.649 

35,440    59.182 

87,654 

182.276 
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Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Inter-American  Affairs 11                       11                       11 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary 2                         2                         2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 2                        2                         2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 2                        2                         2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 2                        2                         2 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 2                        -                        - 

Office  of  Andean  Affairs 16                       16                       15 

Office  of  Brazilian/Southern 

Cone  Affairs 15                       14                       13 

Office  of  Caribbean  Affairs 14                       14                       12 

Office  of  Central  American  & 

Panamanian  Affairs 29                       25                       23 

Office  of  Cuban  Affairs 8                         8                         8 

Office  of  the  Executive 

Director 34                       27                       25 

Miami  Regional  Center 34                       34                       32 

Ciudad  Juarez  Consular  Affairs 20                       20                       20 

Tijuana  Consular  Affairs 10                       10                       10 

Office  of  Mexican  Affairs 11                        11                       11 

Office  of  Planning,  Public  Affairs 

And  Coordination 21                       17                       16 

Office  of  Regional  Economic 

Policy 12                       12                       11 

Permanent  Mission  of  the  United 

States  to  the  Organization  of 

American  States 17                       17                       17 

Total 262  244                     232 
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Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Inter-American  Affairs $1,241  $1,206                 $1,185 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary 240  236                     232 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 244  238                     234 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 250  243                     238 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 235  227                     223 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 240  -                        - 

Office  of  Andean  Affairs 1,321  1,360                  1,336 

Office  of  Brazilian/Southern 

Cone  Affairs 1,568  1,521                  1,494 

Office  of  Caribbean  Affairs 1,401  1,438                  1,412 

Office  of  Central  American  & 

Panamanian  Affairs 2,882  2,799                  2,750 

Office  of  Cuban  Affairs 710  688                     677 

Office  of  the  Executive 

Director 3,175  3,027                  2,974 

Miami  Regional  Center 2,226  2,163                  2,125 

Ciudad  Juarez  Consular  Affairs 757  736                     723 

Tijuana  Consular  Affairs 454  441                     433 

Office  of  Mexican  Affairs 864  839                     824 

Office  of  Planning,  Public  Affairs 

And  Coordination 2,064  2,006                  1,970 

Office  of  Regional  Economic 

Policy 1,375  1,414                  1,389 

Permanent  Mission  of  the  United 

States  to  the  Organization  of 

American  States 1.819  1.833                  1,802 

Total 23,066  22,415                 22,021 
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Bureau  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


Country  And  Post 

Antigua 

Argentina 36 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

Bolivia 

Brazil,  Brasilia 

Porto  Alegre 

Recife 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Sao  Paulo 

Subtotal,  Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia,  Bogota 

Barranquilla 

Subtotal,  Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. . . 
Ecuador,  Quito 

Guayaquil 

Subtotal,  Ecuador.. 

El  Salvador 

Martinique 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Mexico,  Mexico  City. 

Ciudad  Juarez 

Guadalajara 

Hermosillo 

Matamoros 

Mazatlan 

Merida 

Monterrey 


] 

FY  1995 

Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total   Amer 

FSN  ' 

Total 

Amer 

FSN  ' 

Total 

2 

7 

9 

2 

7 

9 

— 

— 

— 

36 

66 

102 

36 

65 

101 

36 

62 

98 

16 

21 

37 

16 

21 

37 

16 

21 

37 

23 

30 

53 

23 

30 

53 

23 

28 

51 

12 

14 

26 

12 

14 

26 

12 

14 

26 

31 

39 

70 

31 

38 

69 

31 

37 

68 

37 

65 

102 

37 

60 

97 

37 

57 

94 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

6 

8 

2 

6 

8 

2 

6 

8 

21 

45 

66 

21 

43 

64 

21 

41 

62 

16 

27 

43 

16 

25 

41 

16 

23 

39 

78 

147 

225 

78 

138 

216 

78 

131 

209 

29 

48 

11 

29 

48 

11 

30 

46 

76 

53 

72 

125 

53 

69 

122 

53 

67 

120 

2 

7 

9 

2 

7 

9 

2 

7 

9 

55 

79 

134 

55 

76 

131 

55 

74 

129 

26 

37 

63 

26 

35 

61 

26 

34 

60 

20 

— 

20 

20 

— 

20 

20 

— 

20 

48 

106 

154 

48 

100 

148 

49 

99 

148 

23 

29 

52 

23 

27 

50 

23 

27 

50 

9 

19 

28 

9 

19 

28 

9 

18 

27 

32 

48 

80 

32 

46 

78 

32 

45 

77 

48 

56 

104 

48 

52 

100 

48 

50 

98 

2 

6 

8 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

33 

38 

71 

33 

38 

71 

33 

37 

70 

16 

30 

46 

16 

29 

45 

16 

28 

44 

34 

56 

90 

34 

56 

90 

34 

53 

87 

33 

44 

77 

33 

43 

76 

34 

43 

77 

38 

54 

92 

38 

52 

90 

38 

51 

89 

85 

133 

218 

85 

118 

203 

85 

112 

197 

12 

101 

113 

12 

95 

107 

12 

94 

106 

11 

15 

26 

11 

15 

26 

11 

14 

25 

6 

14 

20 

6 

13 

19 

6 

13 

19 

3 

6 

9 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 

5 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

14 

25 

39 

14 

24 

38 

15 

23 

38 
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Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs 


Country  And  Post 

Nuevo  Laredo 

Tijuana 

Subtotal,  Mexico 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru , 

Surinam 

Trinidad 

Uruguay 

Venezuela,  Caracas 

Maracaibo.... 

Subtotal,  Venezuela... 


FY  1995 

Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

— 

7 

7 

— 

7 

7 

— 

7 

7 

8 

12 

25 

8 

17 

25 

8 

17 

25 

145 

329 

474 

142 

297 

439 

143 

288 

431 

4 

8 

12 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

31 

41 

72 

31 

41 

72 

31 

39 

70 

38 

51 

89 

38 

51 

89 

38 

47 

85 

16 

29 

45 

16 

29 

45 

16 

28 

44 

45 

52 

97 

45 

49 

94 

45 

49 

94 

11 

14 

25 

11 

14 

25 

11 

14 

25 

17 

28 

45 

17 

27 

44 

17 

27 

44 

22 

27 

49 

22 

26 

48 

22 

26 

48 

36 

65 

101 

37 

61 

98 

37 

63 

100 

2 

4 

6 

2 

3 

5 

- 

— 

= 

38 

69 

107 

39 

64 

103 

37 

63 

100 

982 

1,580 

2,562 

975 

1,494 

2,469 

975 

1,442 

2,417 
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Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Antigua $681  $640 

Argentina 9,946  10,057  10,405 

Bahamas 3,016  3,050  3,153 

Barbados 3,781  3,824  3,953 

Belize 1,506  1,521  1,572 

Bolivia 5,911  5,976  6,664 

Brazil,  Brasilia 8,621  8,594  8,886 

Porto  Alegre 476  475  491 

Recife 580  581  600 

Rio  de  Janeiro 5,070  5,078  5,250 

Sao  Paulo 3.226  3.225  3.334 

Subtotal,  Brazil 17,973  17,953  18,561 

Chile 5,957  6,374  6,528 

Colombia,  Bogota 6,900  6,671  7,333 

Barranquilla 480  465  481 

Subtotal,  Colombia 7,380  7,136  7,814 

Costa  Rica 3,688  3,727  3,854 

Cuba 3,735  3,776  3,904 

Dominican  Republic 5,002  5,056  5,228 

Ecuador,  Quito 1,407  1,487  1,538 

Guayaquil 813  756  782 

Subtotal,  Ecuador. 2,220  2,243  2,320 

H  Salvador 5,803  6,058  6,263 

Martinique 1,083  -  - 

Grenada 1,166  1,181  1,221 

Guatemala 2,140  2,163  2,236 

Guyana 878  912  942 

Haiti 3,574  3,613  3,828 

Honduras 4,885  4,937  5,105 

Jamaica 4,815  4,868  5,033 

Mexico,  Mexico  City 15,170  15,298  15,627 

Ciudad  Juarez 3,292  3,061  3,164 

Guadalajara 1,715  1,591  1,645 

Hermosillo 1,122  1,041  1,077 

Matamoros 399  371  384 

Mazatlan 562  -  - 

Merida 399  371  384 
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Bureau  of  Inter- American  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted 
$3,742 

1994  Estimate 
$3,476 

685 

2,681 

28,575 

245 
3,721 
8,233 
2,858 
3,910 
2,441 
2,315 
3,069 
3,862 

434 
4.296 

1995  Request 
$3,594 

735 

709 

2.888 

2.856 

30,024 

29,440 

945 

250 

3,459 

3,848 

7,654 

8,505 

2,657 

2,954 

3,636 

4,538 

2,270 

2,523 

2,152 

2,393 

2,853 

3,174 

3,241 

4,046 

434 

_ 

3.675 

4.046 

Country  And  Post 

Monterrey 

Nuevo  Laredo 

Tijuana 

Subtotal,  Mexico 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay. 

Peru 

Surinam 

Trinidad 

Uruguay... 

Venezuela,  Caracas 

Maracaibo 

Subtotal,  Venezuela , 

Total 154,465  154,728  160,255 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs  (EUR)  is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  relations  with  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  with  Canada,  with 
all  of  the  countries  which  were  formerly  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  including 
several  in  Asia,  and  with  the  major  European  multilateral  organizations. 
Since  the  recent  dramatic  changes  in  Europe  began,  EUR  has  opened  fifteen  new 
Embassies  'and  two  new  consulates.  In  addition  to  50  bilateral  American 
embassies  in  the  capitals  of  countries  under  its  purview  and  35  constituent 
posts,  EUR  also  supports  the  U.S.  Missions  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO),  to  the  European  Community  (EC),  to  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Delegation  to 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE). 

The  principal  objectives  of  the  Bureau  include: 

o  promoting  expanded  U.S.  trade  and  investment  in  the  traditionally  strong 
markets  of  Western  Europe,  the  growing  markets  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
developing  markets  of  the  Newly  Independent  States; 

o   supporting  the  establishment  and  strengthening  of  democracy,  numan  rights 
.  and  market  economies  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union; 

o  preventing  or  resolving  conflicts  and  mediating  disputes  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  the  Balkans,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent 
States; 

o  promoting  security  and  democratic  stability  in  Europe  including  the 
control  or  reduction  of  armed  forces  and  prevention  of  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  and  other  non-convention  armaments;  and 

o  addressing  global  issues  such  as  narcotics,  terrorism,  environmental 
issues,  and  population  in  cooperation  with  our  European  partners. 


Hajor  Activities 


o  Prompt inq  U.S.  Trade  and  Managing  Economic  Disputes  -  The  U.S.  Government 
is  working  to  ;mplement  the  positive  conclusion  of  both  the  Uruguay  Round 
and  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


o  Promoting  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Free  Market  Economies  -  We  have 
opened  or  upgraded  twenty  posts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  deal  directly  with 
the  new  governments  and  other  entities  in  these  countries  and  to  provide 
accurate  reporting  on  developments  there.  We  continue  to  coordinate 
closely  with  our  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  on  economic  assistance  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  on  how  best  to  achieve  our 
objectives. 

o  Conflict  Resolution  and  Prevention  -  The  Department  is  working  intensively 
with  our  Allies  directly  in  NATO  and  in  the  CSCE  as  well  as  through  the  UN 
to  end  existing  conflicts  and  to  prevent  new  ones  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
and  parts  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  such  as  Nagorno-Karabakh.  We  are 
also  engaged  in  conflict  prevention  and  dispute  resolution  activities 
elsewhere  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

o  Security  Issues  -  We  are  using  NATO  and  its  mechanisms  for  consultation 
and  collective  action  to  address  the  new  issues  in  post-Cold  War  Europe 
including  the  integration  of  the  nations  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  into 
Western  institutions,  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
implementation  of  the  CFE  treaty,  and  controls  on  the  proliferation  of 
conventional  and  non-conventional  weapons. 

o   Global  Issues  -  Europe  is  addressing  transnational  issues  through  a 

variety  of  regional  organizations  and  we  are  working  closely  with  these 

organizations  —  such  as  the  EC,  the  OECD,  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 

.  CSCE,   the   Dublin   Group   —   on   narcotics   trafficking,   terrorism, 

environmental  issues,  family  planning  and  development. 

0166e 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREAU  OF  EUROPEAN/CANADIAN  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-  in  Changes: 
o  NoB-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
O  Annualization  of  1994  Increases: 
"  FSN  Wage 
Locality  Pay\Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualization 
O  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
American  Within  Grade 
"  FSN  Wage 
"  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal.  Wage 
o  Anticipated  199S  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
Overseas 
Subtotal.  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
O  Operating  Expenses 
O  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

Dom   O/S    FSNs   Total 


238  1,590  2,633  4,461 
214  1,613  2,505  4,332 


FUNDS 

|  Bureau  Managed      American 
FSN  Pay    Op  Exp      Salaries        Total 


\$104,093  $137,905  $130,028  $372,026 
99,565    131,922    134,286    365,773 


214  1,613  2,505  4,332 

-  -  (7)  (7 
£19)  -  £66)  £85 
(19)        -      (73)     (92. 

(19)       -      (73)     (92 

I2&  1.613  2.432  4.240 


(395) 
858 
858 


3,541 
2.162 
5.703 


(518)         (913) 


— 

858 

1.274 

1.274 

1,274 

2,132 

1,619 

1,809 

934 

934 

- 

3,541 

- 

2.162 

2.553 

8,446 

_ 

361 

- 

4.999 

— 

5.360 

190 


750 

361 
4^99 
5,360 


6,166  5,550  3,309  15,025 

105,731  137,472  137,595  380,798 

(250)  (5,953)  ~  (6,203) 

(2.138)  (108)  (1.047)  (3.293) 

(2,388)  (6.061)  (1,047)  (9,496) 

3,778  (511)  2,262  5,529 

103343  131.411  136.548  371.302 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


Assistant  Secretary 

Principal  Dep  Assistant  Secretary. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Public  Affairs 

Canadian  Affairs 

Central  European  Affairs 

Eastern  European  Affairs 

Northern  European  Affairs 

European  Community  and 

Regional  Affairs 

Political  and  Security  Affairs 

Southern  European  Affairs 

Independent  States  and 

Commonwealth  Affairs 

Western  European  Affairs 

Executive  Director 

Total 


(Positions) 


1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 


13 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

7 

13 

22 

14 


11 

2 
2 
2 


4 

6 

12 

20 

13 


19 

17 

28 

25 

11 

10 

42 

39 

14 

13 

42 

3J 

238 


214 


11 
2 
2 
2 


3 

5 

11 

19 

12 

15 

23 

9 

37 
12 
32 

195 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Assistant  Secretary 

Principal  Dep  Assistant  Secretary. . . 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Public  Affairs 

Canadian  Affairs 

Central  European  Affairs 

Eastern  European  Affairs 

Northern  European  Affairs 

European  Community  and 

Regional  Affairs 

Political  and  Security  Affairs 

Southern  European  Affairs 

Independent  States  and 

Commonwealth  Affairs , 

Western  European  Affairs 

Executive  Director 

Total 24,289  22,246  20,776 


1993  Enacted      1 

994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$1,327 

$1,143 

$1,166 

204 

208 

212 

204 

208 

212 

204 

208 

212 

102 

— 

— 

102 

— 

— 

408 

416 

328 

714 

624 

550 

1,327 

1,247 

1,186 

2,245 

2,079 

2,014 

1,429 

1,351 

1,272 

1,939 

1,767 

1,600 

2,857 

2,599 

2,438 

1,122 

1,040 

954 

4,286 

4,054 

3,932 

1,429 

1,351 

1,282 

4.390 

3.951 

3.418 

EUR- 11 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


1993 
Country  And  Post         Amer 

Albania,  Tirana. 8 

Armenia,  Yerevan 9 

Austria,  Vienna. 50 

Salzburg I 

Subtotal,  Austria 51 

Azerbaijan,  Baku S 

Belgium,  Brussels 47 

Bosnia-Herzegovina, 

Sarajevo 5 

Bulgaria,  Sofia. 21 

Byelarus,  Minsk 6 

Canada,  Ottawa 33 

Calgary 3 

Halifax 1 

Montreal 13 

Quebec 2 

Toronto 18 

Vancouver 7 

Subtotal,  Canada 77 

Croatia,  Zagreb 8 

Cyprus,  Nicosia 18 

Czech  Republic,  Prague..  25 

Denmark,  Copenhagen....  16 

Estonia,  Tallinn 7 

Finland,  Helsinki 25 

France,  Paris 98 

Bordeaux 2 

Marseille 5 

Strasbourg I 

Subtotal,  France 106 

Georgia,  Tbilisi 9 

Germany,  Bonn 95 

Berlin 32 

Frankfurt. 50 

Hamburg 7 

Leipzig 2 


] 

FY  1995 

Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 

Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995 

Request 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

10 

18 

9 

10 

19 

9 

10 

19 

10 

19 

11 

10 

21 

11 

10 

21 

111 

1 

112 

161 

2 

163 

50 

96 

146 

50 

94 

144 

50 

96 

146 

JO 

94 

144 

8 

16 

8 

8 

16 

8 

8 

16 

104 

151 

47 

101 

148 

47 

91 

138 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

27 

48 

22 

28 

50 

22 

28 

50 

8 

14 

7 

8 

15 

7 

8 

15 

32 

65 

33 

32 

65 

33 

32 

65 

10 

13 

3 

10 

13 

3 

10 

13 

5 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

5 

6 

21 

34 

13 

21 

34 

13 

21 

34 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

40 

58 

18 

40 

58 

18 

40 

58 

18. 

25. 

7 

18 

25 

7 

18 

25 

130 

207 

77 

130 

207 

77 

130 

207 

10 

18 

10 

10 

20 

11 

10 

21 

33 

51 

18 

33 

51 

18 

33 

51 

36 

61 

25 

36 

61 

25 

36 

61 

27 

43 

16 

27 

43 

16 

27 

43 

6 

13 

7 

6 

13 

7 

6 

13 

26 

51 

25 

26 

51 

25 

26 

51 

185 

283 

98 

175 

273 

98 

157 

255 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

8 

5 

3 

8 

5 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

2 

194 

300 

106 

184 

290 

106 

166 

272 

10 

19 

10 

10 

20 

10 

10 

20 

226 

321 

95 

196 

291 

95 

181 

276 

17 

49 

32 

17 

49 

32 

17 

49 

97 

147 

50 

90 

140 

50 

90 

140 

26 

33 

7 

18 

25 

7 

18 

25 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 


1993  Enacted 

Country  And  Post         Amer  FSN  Total 

Munich 14  43  57 

Stuttgart 3  4  7 

Subtotal,  Germany 203  415  618 

Greece,  Athens 51  109  160 

Thessaloniki 2  7  9 

Subtotal,  Greece 53  116  169 

Holy  See,  Vatican  City...  5  5  10 

Hungary,  Budapest 28  49  77 

Iceland,  Reykjavik 5  12  17 

Ireland,  Dublin 22  44  66 

Italy,  Rome 68  163  231 

Florence 1  8  9 

Genoa 1  2  3 

Milan 11  18  29 

Naples 7  30  37 

Palermo 12  3. 

Subtotal,  Italy 89  223  312 

Kazakhstan,  Alrnaty 7  10  17 

Kyrgystan,  Bishkek 6  10  16 

Latvia,  Riga 6  10  16 

Lithuania,  Vilnius 7  10  17 

Luxembourg, 

Luxembourg 9  8  17 

Malta,  Valletta. 10  11  21 

Moldova,  Chisinau 8  10  18 

Netherlands,  The  Hague..  23  40  63 

Amsterdam 4  lfl  14 

Subtotal,  Netherlands..  27  50  77 

Norway,  Oslo 15  30  45 

Poland,  Warsaw 59  75  134 

Krakow 9  15  24 

Poznan 3  9  12 

Subtotal,  Poland. 71  99  170 

Portugal,  Lisbon 26  41  67 

PontaDelgada 1  2  10. 

Subtotal,  Portugal. 27  50  77 


1994  Estimate 

Amer  FSN  Total 

14  39  53 

3  4  7 

203  366  569 

51  115  166 

2  7  9 

53  122  175 

6  5  11 

28  49  77 

5  12  17 

22  44  66 

68  132  200 

1  8  9 


11 

7 


6 
6 

7 

9 
10 

8 
23 

4 

27 
15 
59 

9 

3 
71 
26 

1 
27 


18 
30 


87      188 
10        11 


10 
10 
10 

8 
11 
10 
40 

m 

50 
30 
75 
15 

2 
99 
41 

2 
50 


29 
37 


1995  Request 

Amer  FSN  Total 

14  39  53 

3  4  7 

203  351  554 

51  115  166 

2  7  9 

53  122  175 

5  5  10 

28  49  77 

5  12  17 

22  44  66 

68  132  200 

1  8  9 


275 
21 
16 
16 
17 

17 
21 
18 
63 
14 
77 
45 

134 
24 
12 

770 
67 
10. 
77 


11 
7 


6 
6 
7 

9 
10 

8 
23 

4 

27 
15 
58 

9 

3 

70 
26 

1 
27 


18 
30 


87      188 
11        11 


10 
10 
10 

8 
11 
10 
39 
ifl 
49 
30 
75 
15 

9 


2 
50 


29 
37 


275 
22 
16 
16 
17 

17 
21 
18 
62 
14 
76 
45 
133 
24 
12 
99  169 
41        67 


10 
77 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


Country  And  Post 
Romania,  Bucharest 

Cluj-Napoca. 

Subtotal,  Romania. 

Russia,  Moscow , 

St.  Petersburg 

Vladivostok 

Yekaterinburg 

Subtotal,  Russia 

Serbia-Montenegro, 

Belgrade 

Slovakia,  Bratislava 

Slovenia,  Ljubljana. 

Spain,  Madrid 

Barcelona 

Bilbao 

Subtotal,  Spain. 

Sweden,  Stockholm 

Switzerland,  Bern 

Geneva 

Zurich 

Subtotal,  Switzerland.. 

Tajikistan,  Dushanbe 

TFYROM,  Skopje 

Turkey,  Ankara 

Adana. 

Istanbul 

Izmir 

Subtotal,  Turkey 

Turkmenistan,  Ashgabat. . 
United  Kingdom,  London 

Belfast 

Edinburgh 

Hamilton 

Subtotal,  U.K. 

Ukraine,  Kiev 

Uzbekistan,  Tashkent 


FY  1995 

Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995 

i  Request 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

Amer 

FSN 

Total 

32 

36 

68 

32 

35 

67 

31 

35 

66 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

32 

36 

68 

33 

36 

69 

32 

36 

68 

100 

49 

149 

100 

49 

149 

100 

49 

149 

16 

— 

16 

16 

— 

16 

16 

— 

16 

4 

6 

10 

4 

6 

10 

4 

6 

10 

- 

- 

- 

3. 

4 

7 

1 

4 

1 

120 

55 

175 

123 

59 

182 

123 

59 

182 

21 

53 

74 

21 

53 

74 

21 

48 

69 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

3 

10 

13 

4 

10 

14 

4 

10 

14 

39 

77 

116 

39 

77 

116 

39 

69 

108 

6 

11 

17 

6 

11 

17 

6 

11 

17 

2 

2 

5. 

2 

a 

5. 

2 

a 

5_ 

47 

91 

138 

47 

91 

138 

47 

83 

130 

18 

36 

54 

18 

36 

54 

18 

36 

54 

11 
1 
2 

29 

2 

10. 

40 
3 

12 

11 

29 

40 

11 

29 

40 

2 

10 

12 

2 

lfl 

12 

14 

41 

55 

13 

39 

52 

13 

39 

52 

4 

10 

14 

5 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

- 

— 

— 

5 

9 

14 

6 

10 

16 

41 

56 

97 

41 

56 

97 

41 

46 

87 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3 

6 

9 

16 

32 

48 

16 

32 

48 

16 

27 

43 

2 

6 

S 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

100 

162 

60 

94 

154 

60 

79 

139 

8 

10 

18 

8 

10 

18 

8 

10 

18 

89 

173 

262 

89 

145 

234 

89 

145 

234 

1 

7 

8 

1 

7 

8 

1 

7 

8 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

4 

5 

4 

6 

10 

4 

6 

10 

4 

6. 

10. 

95 

190 

285 

95 

762 

257 

95 

162 

257 

17 

20 

37 

22 

20 

42 

22 

20 

42 

12 

10 

22 

13 

10 

23 

13 

10 

23 
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FY  1995 
Staff  by  Post 

(Potiticns) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate 1995  Request 

Country  And  Post        Amer    FSN    Total     Amer    FSN    Total  Amer  F£N    Total 

USEC 26         7        33          26         7        33  26  7        33 

USNATO 27         3        30          27         3        30  27  3        30 

USOECD 21        25        46          21        25        46  21  25        46 

CSCE  Vienna 14117          14217  14  317 

Total 1,590  2,633  4,223     1,613  2,505  4,118  1,613  2,432  4,045 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

fioBan  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       199$  Request 

Albania,  Tirana. $1,521  $1,638  $1,694 

Armenia,  Yerevan 1,623  1,845  1,907 

Austria,  Vienna. 12,921  11,937  12,234 

Salzburg 172  -  - 

Subtotal,  Austria. 13,093  11,937  12,234 

Azerbaijan,  Baku 1,380  1,393  1,440 

Belgium,  Brussels 12,123  11,976  11,695 

Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Sarajevo 1,215  1,222  1,267 

Bulgaria,  Sofia. 4,045  4,253  4,401 

Byelarus,  Minsk 1,176  1,289  1,334 

Canada,  Ottawa 5,622  5,676  5,868 

Calgary 1,011  1,014  1,054 

Halifax 454  455  474 

Montreal 2,806  2,826  2,928 

Quebec 486  489  507 

Toronto 4,655  4,679  4,857 

Vancouver 1.982  1.991  2.068 

Subtotal,  Canada 17,016  17,130  17,756 

Croatia,  Zagreb 1,521  1,742  1,907 

Cyprus,  Nicosia 4,162  4,188  4,342 

Czech  Republic,  Prague 5,087  5,126  5,308 

Denmark,  Copenhagen 3,535  3,559  3,688 

Estonia,  Tallinn 1,137  1,149  1,187 

Finland,  Helsinki 4,383  4,424  4,574 

France,  Paris 23,032  22,471  21,976 

Bordeaux 556  559  580 

Marseille 722  730  753 

Strasbourg 172  174  180 

Subtotal,  France 24,482  23,934  23,489 

Georgia,  Tbilisi 1,623  1,742  1,800 

Germany,  Bonn 25,614  23,634  23,418 

Berlin 4,463  4,520  4,658 

Frankfurt 11,935  11,516  11,940 

Hamburg 2,546  1,991  2,068 

Leipzig 345  348  360 

Munich 4,458  4,193  4,357 

Stuttgart 588  593  61.3 
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Country  And  Post 

Subtotal.  Germany 

Greece,  Athens 

Thessaloniki 

Subtotal,  Greece 

Holy  See,  Vatican  City 

Hungary,  Budapest 

Iceland,  Reykjavik 

Ireland,  Dublin 

Italy,  Rome 

Florence 

Genoa 

Milan 

Naples 

Palermo 

Subtotal,  Italy 

Kazakhstan,  Almaty 

Kyrgystan,  Bishkek 

Latvia,  Riga 

Lithuania,  Vilnius 

Luxembourg,  Luxembourg. 

Malta,  Valletta 

Moldova,  Chisinau 

Netherlands,  The  Hague.... 

Amsterdam 

Subtotal,  Netherlands.... 

Norway,  Oslo 

Poland,  Warsaw 

Krakow 

Poznan 

Subtotal,  Poland 

Portugal,  Lisbon 

Ponta  Delgada 

Subtotal,  Portugal. 

Romania,  Bucharest 

Cluj-Napoca 

Russia,  Moscow 

St.  Petersburg 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted 
$49,949 

1994  Estimate 

$46,795 

13,375 

699 

14.074 

975 

6,350 

1,362 

5,376 

16,335 

666 

2,407 
2,834 

24,792 
1,812 
1,326 
1,326 
1,430 
1,497 
1,812 
1,534 
5,199 
1,118 
6,317 
3,665 

11,397 

1,989 

944 

14,330 

5,581 

736 

6,317 

5,783 

174 

13,834 
1,663 

1995  Request 
$47,414 

12,883 

13,883 

697 

727 

13.580 

14,610 

862 

900 

6,309 

6,583 

1,356 

1,414 

5,345 

5,577 

18,421 

16,943 

666 

694 

243 

— 

2,391 

2,494 

2,828 

2,950 

243 

— 

24.792 

25,605 

1,419 

1,980 

1,317 

1,374 

1,317 

1,374 

1,419 

1,480 

1,482 

1,547 

1,795 

1,874 

1,521 

1,587 

5,165 

5,316 

1.113 

1.161 

6,278 

6,477 

3,644 

3,802 

11,304 

11,689 

1,975 

2,061 

940 

981 

14.219 

14,731 

5,541 

5,782 

736 

768 

6.277 

6,550 

5,802 

5,874 

180 

•    13,655 

14,253 

1,633 

1,704 
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Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted 

Vladivostok $831 

Yekaterinburg — 

Subtotal,  Russia 16,119 

Serbia-Montenegro,  Belgrade 5,877 

Slovakia,  Bratislava 1,215 

Slovenia,  Ljubljana 1,011 

Spain,  Madrid 9,404 

Barcelona 1,387 

Bilbao 415 

Subtotal,  Spain 11,206 

Sweden,  Stockholm 4,373 

Switzerland,  Bern 3,165 

Geneva 243 

Zurich 909 

Subtotal,  Switzerland. 4,317 

Tajikistan,  Dushanbe 1,113 

TFYROM,  Skopje 

Turkey,  Ankara 8,129 

Adana 729 

Istanbul 3,887 

Izmir 627 

Subtotal,  Turkey 13,372 

Turkmenistan,  Ashgabat 1,521 

United  Kingdom,  London 21,268 

Belfast 595 

Edinburgh 384 

Hamilton 831 

Subtotal,  U.K. 25,078 

Ukraine,  Kiev 3,144 

Uzbekistan,  Tashkent 1,929 

USEC 3,146 

USNATO 2,967 

USOECD 3,904 

CSCE  Vienna 1.640 

Total 347,737 


1994  Estimate 

$837 

593 

16,927 

5,904 

1,222 

1,118 

9,460 

1,396 

419 

11,275 

4,398 

3,179 

910 
4,089 
1,222 
1,152 
8,193 

733 
3,910 

12,836 

1,534 

19,430 

595 

385 

827 

21,247 

3,691 

2,053 

3,194 

3,017 

3,938 

1.666 

343,527 


1995  Request 

$867 

613 

17,437 

5,764 

1,267 

1,161 

9,225 

I  Ml 

433 

11,105 

4,563 

3,303 

948 
4,251 
1,267 
1,374 
7,748 

760 
3,688 

12,196 

1,587 

20,135 

621 

400 

867 

22,023 

3,813 

2,120 

3,284 

3,096 

4,074 

1.712 

350,526 
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Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (10) 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  3ureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (10)  is  responsible  for 
developing,  coordinating,  and  implementing  the  USG's  policies  in  the  UN, 
specialized  agencies,  and  other  international  organizations.  In  discharging 
this  responsibility  it  draws  on  Executive  Branch  agencies  and  departments  for 
expert  assistance  on  technical  matters  and  provides  leadership  for  the 
effective  pursuit  of  coherent  U.S.  policies.  The  bureau  identifies  priority 
areas  for  investment  of  U.S.  resources  in  these  multilateral  organizations  and 
activities  and  formulates  the  U.S.  position  on  their  programs  and  budgets. 
The  bureau  also  manages  U.S.  participation  in  approximately  675  multilateral 
conferences  annually  by  accrediting  and  instructing  U.S.  delegations  and 
providing  representational  and  logistical  support.  The  bureau  is  responsible 
for  Missions  to  international  organizations  in  New  York,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Rome, 
Nairobi  and  Montreal,  and  an  Observer  Mission  to  UNESCO  in  Paris. 


Ma.jor  Activities 


o  Regional  Conflicts  and  Peacekeeping:  Effective  multilateral  institutions 
.can  help  prevent,  contain,  and  end  conflicts  and  encourage  national 
reconciliation.  They  can  provide  international  legitimacy  for  military  and 
diplomatic  initiatives  important  to  American  interests.  A  key  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  U.S.  rate  of  peacekeeping  assessments  from  the  current 
31.7  Dercent  to  25  percent. 

o  Economic  Issues:  Various  multilateral  organization  activities  and  programs 
provide  opportunities  for  the  promotion  of  market  economies  to  deal  with 
trade  and  development  problems,  trade  facilitation  and  promotion  of 
business  (e.g.,  private  sector  interests  in  international  codes,  protection 
of  intellectual  property,  efficient  reciprocal  exchange  of  mail,  rational 
use  of  telecommunications,  civil  aviation  safety),  and  advocacy  of  free 
labor  movements  and  worker  rights. 

o  Reform  in  Russia.  NIS,  Eastern  Europe  and  New  Democracies:  Multilateral 
organization  programs  and  activities  provide  opportunities  for  estabiisning 
market-based  economic  systems,  promoting  democracy  based  on  rule  of  law, 
and  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights  (including  worker  rights). 

o  Global  Issues 

Nuc'ear  Non-Prol iferation:  Multilateral  organizations  are 
indispensable  for  the  oversight  and  enforcement  of  certain 
■nternational  agreements  reflecting  priority  American  interests 
(e.g..  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Nuclear 
Nonprol iferation  Treaty). 
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Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  (10) 

-  2- 


Human  Rights,  Democracy  and  Humanitarian  Assistance:  Multilateral 
organizations  play  important  roles  in  assisting  refugees  and 
displaced  persons,  promoting  democracy,  and  advancing  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rights. 

Environment:  Multilateral  organizations  serve  as  coordination  and 
implementation  mechanisms  for  important  environmental  agreements  or 
plans  of  actions  (e.g.,  UNCED  follow  up,  climate  change, 
biodiversity) . 

Population  and  Health:  Multilateral  organizations  play  important 
roles  in  population  issues  (e.g.,  World  Conference  on  Population  and 
Development)  and  the  prevention,  research,  and  eradication  of 
diseases  (e.g.,  AIDS,  malaria). 

UN  System  Management  Reform:  Comprehensive  management  reform  is  needed  to 
make  the  UN  system  a  fully-effective  multilateral  instrument,  including 
creation  of  a  full-fledged  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  reform  of 
personnel  procedures,  shifting  priorities  in  directions  we  believe 
important  (e.g.,  peacekeeping,  human  rights,  democratization);  and  reducing 
duplication  of  effort  within  the  UN  system.  We  also  seek  improvement  in 
the  coordination  of  the  UN's  activities  in  the  economic  and  social  fields. 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annual  ration  of  1994  Increases: 
-  FSN  Wage 

"  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualization 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
American  Within  Grade 
"  FSN  Wage 
'  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
Overseas 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 

Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

•SNs  Total 

Bureau  Managed    American 

Total 

Dom  O/S  I 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries 

272      68 

44    384 

$2,255 

$9,502  $20,679  $32,436 

268      67 

42    377 

2,104 

9,125    21,566 

32,795 

-      - 

(8) 

(83) 

(91) 

_      _ 

4 

—             _ 

4 

=      - 

=       - 

- 

=          341 

341 

—      - 

—        - 

4 

341 

345 

_ 

_        _ 

_ 

34          261 

295 

—      — 

—        — 

- 

151 

151 

—      - 

—        - 

71 

-             - 

71 

=      = 

=       = 

36 

-             = 

36 

—      - 

—        — 

107 

34         412 

553 



_ 

_ 

124 

124 

-      = 

-        - 

- 

109             = 

109 

—      - 

—        - 

- 

233 

233 

-      - 

-       - 

103 

267         670 

1,040 

268      67 

42    377 

2,207 

9,392    22,236 

33,835 

_ 

,                „ 

._ 

(326) 

(326) 

(3)      = 

0)    (1 

0Q3) 

QV>       (204) 

(328) 

(3)      - 

Q)     (5, 

(103) 

(347)       (204) 

(654) 

(3)      - 

Q)    (5, 

- 

(80)         466 

386 

2£5.     6J 

40.  m 

2.104 

9.045    22.032 

33.181 
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Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


Assistant  Secretary  for 

International  Organization  Affairs. 

U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Peacekeeping  &  Int'l  Org.  Mgmt.. 
Principal  Dep.  Assistant  Secretary.. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Global  Issues 40  40  40 

Total 272  268  265 


1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

6 

6 

6 

121 

117 

115 

52 

52 

52 

53 

53 

52 
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695 
Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

International  Organization  Affairs.  $445  $458  $464 

U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN 8,774  9,023  9,139 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Peacekeeping  &Infl  Org.  Mgmt..  4,550  4,627  4,687 

Principal  Dep.  Assistant  Secretary..  5,499  5,790  5,860 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Global  Issues 3,180  3,239  3,280 

Total 22,448  23,137  23,430 
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Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted 1994  Estimate 1995  Request 

Country  and  Post         Amer     FSN    Total     Amer  FSN    Total  Amer     FSN    Total 

Switzerland,  Geneva 45        39        84          44  37        81  44        35        79 

Austria,  Vienna 14          4        18          14  4        18  14          4         18 

Canada,  Montreal 4         —          4            4  —          4  4         —          4 

France,  Paris 1-1            1  „          1  1         _          1 

Italy,  Rome 3          14            3  14  3          14 

Kenya,  Nairobi 1         -          J_            1  ~          1  1=1 

Total 68        44      112          67  42      109  67        40      107 
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Bureau  of  International  Organization 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  and  Post  1993  Enacted 

Switzerland,  Geneva $3,695 

Austria,  Vienna 2,597 

Canada,  Montreal 1,098 

France,  Paris 400 

Italy,  Rome 1,399 

Kenya,  Nairobi 799 

Total 9,988  9,658  9,751 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$3,574 

$3,608 

2,511 

2,536 

1,062 

1,071 

386 

390 

1,352 

1,366 

773 

780 
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Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  (PA)  works  aggressively  to  Inform  a  wide 
variety  of  public  audiences  about  the  goals,  development,  and  Implementation 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  provides  timely  and  accurate  Information,  within 
the  constraints  of  national  security,  to  the  American  public  by  working 
closely  with  news  media  covering  the  Department  of  State.  The  Bureau  responds 
to  public  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  Department  and  offers  information 
directly  to  those  with  a  keen  interest  In  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Through  its 
efforts,  tne  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  both  explains  and  builds  support  for  the 
conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Major  Activities 

o  Press  Relations  -  The  Spokesperson  for  the  Department  conducts  a  daily 
press  briefing  on  foreign  policy  issues  and  developments;  exercises 
primary  autnority  In  the  Department  for  the  coordination  and  release  of 
public  statements  and  documents;  and  oversees  liaison  on  Dress  and  media 
affairs  with  the  White  House,  Department  of  Defense,  and  other  government 
.agencies.  PA  directs  the  development  and  execution  of  the  Department's 
news  policy,  plans,  and  programs. 

o  Relations  with  the  Amencan  Public  -  The  Bureau  provides  The  interested 
puolic  as  well  as  state  and  local  governments  with  printed  ana  electronic 
information  on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  such  as  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  Dispatch,  the  official  weekly  record  of  foreign  policy,  and 
Background  Notes  on  foreign  countries.  PA  also  answers  the  bu'k  of 
Department  and  executive  branch  mail  on  foreign  affairs,  and  responds  to 
public  telephone  inquiries.  PA  plans  and  helps  coordinate  the 
Department's  public  affairs  strategies  programs  (conferences,  seminars, 
briefings,  and  speakers  throughout  the  country)  and  represents  the 
Department  on  interagency  public  diplomacy  working  groups.  The  Bureau 
also  analyzes  American  editorial  opinion  relating  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
for  internal  use  in  the  Department. 

o  Historical  Records  -  The  Office  of  the  Historian  fulfills  statutory 
requirements  by  preparing  the  official  documentary  record  of  U.S. 
diplomacy  for  publication  in  the  series  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States .  It  arranges  with  other  government  agencies  and  documentary 
reposi tories  to  collect,  edit,  and  publish  the  authoritative  diplomatic 
record,  and  it  coordinates  the  declassification  review  by  the  Department, 
other  agencies,  and  other  governments  and  international  organizations. 
The  Office  prepares  historical  studies  on  U.S.  diplomacy  for  use  in  oolicy 
determination  and  for  public  information.  It  prepares  and  publishes 
official  collations  of  recent  major  policy  statements,  speeches,  and 
documents. 
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Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 


Intergovernmental  Affairs  -  The  Bureau  is  responsible  for  developing  and 
coordinating  policies  and  programs  in  the  area  of  intergovernmental 
affairs.  Through  briefings,  newsletters,  and  special  mailings,  it 
provides  information  to  and  discusses  Administration  foreign  affairs 
matters  with  State  governors,  mayors,  state  legislators,  and  other 
sub-federal  officials  and  organizations.  PA  maintains  close  contacts  with 
executives  of  the  Washington  offices  of  state  and  local  governments  and 
the  national  organizations  that  represent  them  and  conveys  the  views  of 
those  governments  on  key  foreign  affairs  issues  to  senior  Department 
officials  and  other  senior  federal  officials. 
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FY  1995  Request 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E) 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

'  One  Less  Paid  Day 
O  Annual  izaticm  of  1994  Increase: 

'  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  199S  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 

'  American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  199S  Price  Increase: 

'  Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

|  Americans 
Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed  American 


135      -       -    135 
120       -       -    120 


0) 
0) 

(1) 

Ul 


120      -      -120 


a 
a 


FSN  Pa  Op  Exp   Salaries     Total 


-  $2,316    $6,503    $8,819 

-  2,093      5,845      7,938 


4 

4 

46 


(23) 
107 

70 

4Q 

no 


194 


(21 

107 

74 

40. 

114 

46 

244 


-  2,143  6,039  8,182 

(42)  ~  (42 

-  -  QD  Ql. 

(42)  (91)  (133, 

8  103  HI 

-  2.101  5.948  8.049 
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Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


Assistant  Secretary 

Deputy  Spokesperson 

Senior  DAS  &  Department 

Spokesperson 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 
Office  of  Press 

Relations 

Office  of  Public  Liaison 

Coordinator  for 

Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Speechwriters 

Office  of  the  Historian 

Office  of  Public 

Communication 

Office  of  the  Executive 

Director 

Total 


1993  Enacted 
2 
1 

1994  Estimate 
2 
1 

1995  Request 
2 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 
1 

22 
26 

22 
26 

22 
26 

5 

2 

34 

4 

2 

30 

4 

2 

30 

24 


10 


135 


24 


120 


23 


119 
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FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate    1995  Request 

Assistant  Secretary $130  $132                $135 

Deputy  Spokesperson 65  66                    68 

Senior  DAS  &  Department 

Spokesperson 523  529                   542 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 65  66                    68 

Office  of  Press 

Relations 1,437  1,456                1,489 

Office  of  Public  Liaison 1,699  1,718                1,755 

Coordinator  for 

Intergovernmental  Affairs 327  265                   271 

Speechwriters 131  132                  135 

Office  of  the  Historian 2,221  1,986                2,030 

Office  of  Public 

Communication 1,568  1,588                1,556 

Office  of  the  Executive 

Director 652  —                   = 

Total 8,819  7,938                8,049 
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Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs  (CA)  formulates  and  implements  policy 
relating  to  the  protection  of  U.S.  citizens  abroad,  the  issuance  of  passports 
and  visas,  immigration,  and  other  consular  services.  The  most  fundamental  of 
CA's  programs  are  statutory.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended, 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  administering  all 
immigration  and  nationality  laws  relating  to  the  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
of  U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  officers.  CA's  activities  are  carried  out  at 
14  domestic  passport  facilities,  one  central  processing  facility,  and  over 
220  Foreign  Service  posts. 

Among  the  Bureau's  most  important  goals  are  streamlining  consular 
operations,  improving  services  to  the  American  citizen,  and  strengthening  the 
Department's  role  and  participation  in  U.S.  border  security  initiatives.  The 
bureau  is  also  working  to  improve  interagency  electronic  data  sharing, 
specifically  with  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS). 


Major  Activities 


P.assport  and  Visa  Issuance  -  In  FY  1994,  domestic  passport  agencies  will 
issue  over  4.3  million  passports  and  Foreign  Service  posts  will  process 
over  8.3  million  immigrant  and  non-immigrant  visa  cases.  In  FY  1993, 
the  Department  opened  in  New  Hampshire  the  National  Passport  Center 
(NPC),  a  high-volume  passport  production  facility.  The  NPC  has  been 
an  overwhelming  success,  issuing  in  1993  over  750,000  passports  to  the 
traveling  public.  In  FY  1994,  the  Department  is  opening  the  National 
Visa  Center  (NVC),  co-located  with  the  NPC.  The  NVC,  successor 
organization  to  the  Transitional  Immigrant  Visa  Processing  Center  in 
Virginia,  will  relieve  overseas  posts  of  much  of  the  labor-intensive 
administration  processing  of  immigrant  visa  applications,  taking  full 
advantage  of  the   nefits  of  centralization  and  automation. 

Overseas  Citizens  Services  -  Services  provided  to  Americans  abroaa  will 
reach  a  caseload  of  1.7  million  in  FY  1994.  Examples  of  citizens  services 
include  financial  assistance  to  destitute  Americans;  issuance  of  consular 
information  sheets  and  travel  warnings;  assistance  in  welfare, 
whereabouts,  and  child  custody  cases;  overseas  passport  issuances  (400,000 
per  year);  administering  federal  benefits;  settlement  of  estate  and  death 
cases;  and  dietary  and  medical  assistance  to  arrestees. 

Crisis  Management  -  The  Department's  capability  to  cope  with  disasters  and 
emergencies  abroad  involving  the  welfare  of  American  citizens  continues  to 
be  a  high  priority  for  CA.  The  bureau  will  continue  to  improve  the  way  it 
handles  potential  crises  through  continued  training  programs,  oereavement 
counselling,  joint  crisis  exercises  with  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security 
(DS),  and  the  ennancement  of  automated  systems. 
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o  Machine  Readable  Visa  (MRV)  and  Distributed  Namecheck  (PNC)  Programs  -  The 
Department  will  accelerate  worldwide  implementation  of  the  Machine 
Readable  Visa  (MRV)  and  Distributed  Namecheck  (DNC)  programs  and  ensure 
complete  automated  namecheck  of  all  non-immigrant  visa  applicants  through 
the  Consular  Lookout  Support  System  (CLASS).  Automated  visas  and 
namechecks  are  vital  in  improving  border  inspection  agency  operations  and 
providing  an  enhanced  border  system. 

d  The  Consular  Lookout  Support  System  (CLASS)  -  CLASS  is  a  central  namecheck 
system  which  is  used  to  perform  the  namecheck  on  foreign  nationals  who 
apply  for  visas.  A  specific  goal  for  FY  1995  is  to  upgrade  the  system's 
ability  to  handle  certain  languages  from  high  threat  areas. 

o  Other  Management  Systems  -  Because  of  the  volume  of  consular  processing, 
CA  is  one  of  the  Department's  major  ADP  system  users.  Among  the  major 
systems  managed  by  the  bureau  in  addition  to  the  MRV  and  DNC,  are: 

Travel  Document  Issuance  System  (TDIS)  -  an  automated  machine 
readable  passport  issuance  system  (used  domestically).  TDIS 
interfaces  with  CLASS  for  namechecking. 

Immigrant  Visa  Applicant  Control  System  (IVACS)  -  a  case  tracking 
system  used  to  facilitate  immigrant  visa  processing  at  overseas 
posts.  IVACS  automates  the  IV  case  control  file,  interfaces  with 
CLASS  for  namechecks,  allows  automated  exchange  of  data  with  the  FBI, 
and  prints  the  visa. 

Citizens  Services  System  (CSS)  -  a  case  tracking  system  used  as  a 
basis  for  overseas  post  emergency  and  evacuation  plans  and  tracking 
of  services  provided  to  citizens  abroad. 

Crisis  Reporting  Information  System  (CRIS)  -  a  Washington-based  case 
tracking  system  used  to  facilitate  support  to  U.S.  citizens  in  times 
of  international  crises,  disasters,  etc. 
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FY  1995  Request 

CONSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 
FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 

o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annual  ization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay /Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 
"  Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 

o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

Pom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


898       -       -    898 
872       -       -    872 


872       -       -    872 


@)  - 

(8)  - 

(8)  - 

864  - 


& 
(8. 

(8, 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed    American 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries      Total 


-  $53,944  $37,724    $91,668 

-  50,796    38,896      89,692 


— 

(150) 

(150) 

- 

709 

709 

86 

470 

556 

= 

273 

273 

86 

743 

529 

1,216 

- 

1,216 

1,302 

1,302 

2,604 

-  52,098  40,198  92,296 

(439)  -  (439) 

-  =  iSQD  (SQL) 
(439)  (501)  (940) 

863  801  1,664 

-  51.659  39.697  91.356 

«f.-»m  n*mm  ff 
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Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Changes 


Border  Security  Automation  Upgrades 


The  Department  1s  planning  to  Implement  a  comprehensive  investment 
strategy  to  Improve  the  security  of  US  borders  in  line  with  provisions 
contained  within  the  Department's  pending  FY  1994/1995  Authorization  bill. 
Rapid  modernization  of  the  Department's  consular  systems  Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  President's  response  to  illegal  immigration. 

As  part  of  the  President's  Initiative,  the  Department  has  developed  a 
multi-year  plan  to  improve  the  Non-Immigrant  Visa  (NIV)  process  and  modernize 
the  Department's  automated  consular  systems.  This  plan  is  to  be  funded, 
assuming  required  legislation  is  enacted,  by  fees  collected  from  applications 
for  machine  readable  non-immigrant  visas. 

The  World  Trade  Center  bombing,  with  its  focus  on  the  visa  issuance 
concerns,  highlighted  the  urgent  requirement  to  make  substantial  improvements 
in  the  Department's  information  systems  to  help  to  ensure  that  dangerous 
criminals  and  terrorists  and  other  fraudulent  visa  applicants  are  kept  out  of 
the  US,  while  at  the  same  time  facilitating  travel  to  the  US  by  legitimate 
travelers.  The  Department's  plan,  phased  over  several  years,  will  require 
$107.5  million  to: 

o  accelerate  the  worldwide  implementation  of  the  Machine  Readable  Visa  (MRV) 
program  and  ensure  a  complete  automated  name  check  of  all  non-immigrant 
visa  applicants  through  the  Consular  Lookout  Support  System  (CLASS). 
Automated  visas  and  namechecks  are  vital  in  improving  border  inspection 
agency  operations  and  providing  for  an  enhanced  border  security  system. 

o  improve  the  security  of  U.S.  travel  documents  through  implementing  a 
digitized  passport  photo  to  greatly  inhibit  the  potential  for  photo 
substitution  and  through  implementing  a  multiple  issuance  verification 
system  to  ensure  that  Individuals  cannot  obtain  multiple  passports  in  the 
same  Identity.  Photo  substitution  and  multiple  passDorts  are  the  most 
prevalent  forms  of  passport  fraud  and  are  used  to  subvert  U.S.  border 
control  policies. 

o  provide  the  upgraded  worldwide  telecommunications  backbone  required  so  all 
visa  issuing  posts  can  complete  visa  namechecks  through  CLASS  and  so  that 
Consular  Officers  can  share  critical  information  quickly  with  INS,  FBI  and 
other  government  agencies. 

Specifically,  the  Department  plans  to: 

o   install  Machine  Readable  Visa  (MRV)  systems  at  all  NIV  issuing  posts; 
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o  provide  all  NlV-issuing  posts  built-in  automated  name  checking  capability 
through  on-line  access  to  the  Consular  Lookout  And  Support  System  (CLASS) 
database  through  dedicated  telecommunications  lines; 

o  and  provide  all  NIV-issuing  posts  with  the  Distributed  Namecheck  (DNC) 
system  database  either  as  an  interim  solution  until  on-line  access  to 
CLASS  is  established,  or  as  a  stand  alone  backup  to  CLASS  in  the  event 
telecommunication  lines  fail. 

In  order  to  fully  implement  NIV  process  improvements  and  modernize 
consular  systems,  the  Department  will: 

o   develop  a  generic  DNC  database  that  can  be  installed  worldwide; 

o  develop  and  deploy  open  system  MRV/DNC  Client/Server  architecture  for 
future  installations; 

o   enhance  CLASS  linguistic  features; 

o  procure  required  telecommunications  capacity  to  ensure  that  all 
NIV-issuing  posts  have  direct  access  to  CLASS;  and 

o  procure  additional  mainframe  computer  capacity  to  ensure  adequate  response 
time  for  over  220  posts  accessing  the  central  CLASS  database. 

To  fund  these  important  initiatives,  the  Department's  pending  FY  1994/1995 
Authorization  bill  contains  a  provision  to  allow  collection  and  retention  of  a 
processing  fee  for  all  MRV  non-immigrant  visa  applications. 
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Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Consular  Affairs 10                         6                        6 

Policy  and  Coordination  Staff. 3                        -                        — 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 7                        —                        — 

Public  Affairs  &  Policy  Coord -                       10                       10 

Office  of  Fraud 

Prevention  Programs 25                       22                       22 

Office  of  Executive  Director 76                        72                        72 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Passport  Services 10                       10                       10 

Office  of  Field  Coordination 10                        9                        9 

Office  of  Citizenship  Appeals 

&  Legal  Assistance 9                         9                        9 

Office  of  Program  Support 62                       62                       62 

Passport  Operations 524                     513                     505 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Visa  Services 4                        4                        4 

Office  of  Public  and 

Diplomatic  Liaison 33                       34                       34 

Office  of  Legislation,  Regulations, 

and  Advisory  Assistance 30                       32                       32 

Office  of  Field  Support  &  Liaison...  22                       22                       22 

National  Visa  Center —                         2                        2 

Washington  Processing  Center 2                        —                        — 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Overseas  Citizens  Services 3                         3                         3 

Office  of  Program  Planning  and 

Coordination  Staff 2                         2                        2 

Citizens  Emergency  Center 30                       24                       24 

Citizens  Consular  Services 36                       36                       36 

Total 898                     872                     864 
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Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


Assistant  Secretary  for 

Consular  Affairs 

Policy  and  Coordination  Staff. 

Office  of  Public  Affairs 

Public  Affairs  &  Policy  Coord 

Office  of  Fraud 

Prevention  Programs 

Office  of  Executive  Director 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Passport  Services 

Office  of  Field  Coordination 

Office  of  Citizenship  Appeals 

&  Legal  Assistance 

Office  of  Program  Support 

Passport  Operations 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Visa  Services 

Office  of  Public  &  Diplomatic 

Liaison 

Office  of  Legislation,  Regulations, 

and  Advisory  Assistance 

Office  of  Field  Support  &  Liaison. 

National  Visa  Center 

Washington  Processing  Center 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Overseas  Citizens  Services.... 
Office  of  Program  Planning  & 

Coordination  Staff.„ 

Citizens  Emergency  Center 

Citizens  Consular  Services 

Total 


(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$741 

$755 
733 

$792 

395 

324 

745 

1,589 

1,619 
20,802 

.   16,426 
477 

1,673 
20,956 

16,613 
486 

20,432 

16,103 

468 

531 

541 

4,729 

21,392 

551 

4,640 
20,989 

4,817 
21,789 

329 

1,507 

1,807 

1,470 

11,177 

3,664 

215 

115 

1,438 
3.734 

91,668 


335 

1,536 

1,842 

1,498 

11,399 

219 

117 
1,466 
3.806 

89,692 


341 

1,639 

1,951 

1,603 

11,618 

223 

119 
1,493 
3.947 

91,356 
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Under  Secretary  for  Management 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Management  (M)  serves  as  the  principal  advisor  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  all  matters  involving  the  allocation  of  State 
Department  resources  and  the  provision  of  administrative  and  corporate 
services  in  support  of  the  President's  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  Under  Secretary  is  directly  responsible  for  the  overall  management  of 
the  Department's  major  support  operations  (e.g.,  security,  personnel,  finance, 
information  systems,  consular  affairs,  foreign  buildings,  and  administrative 
operations).  M  develops  and  executes  management  policies,  including  control 
of  positions,  funds,  and  other  worldwide  Department  resources  reauired  to 
implement  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States.  M  is  responsible  for  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds,  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Department,  and 
the  assignment  of  functions  within  the  Department. 


Major  Activities 


o  White  House  Liaison  Office  (M/WHL)  -  The  White  House  Liaison  Office 
advises  the  under  Secretary  for  Management  on  complex  policy  and  oersonnel 
matters  relating  to  non-career  appointments  within  the  Department  of 
State,  including  appointments  to  Boards  and  Commissions. 

o  Management  Planning  Office  (M/PO)  -  The  Management  Planning  Office 
provides  dedicated  policy,  planning  and  analytical  support  to  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Management  on  the  whole  range  of  management  issues  in  the 
three  broad  areas  of  M  responsibility  (human  resources,  financial 
management  and  operations,  and  support  services). 

o  Office  of  Congressional  Relations  (M/LEG)  -  The  Office  of  Congressional 
Relations  liaisons  with  other  parts  of  the  Department,  other  agencies  and 
the  Congress  on  legislative  activities  that  are  grouped  for  authorization 
and  appropriation  purDOses. 
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FY  1995  Request 

MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate  * 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

"  One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 
"  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
"  American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 
Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

Pom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


SO       -       -      50 
20       -       -      20 


20 


-      20 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed    American 
FSN  Pay  Op  Exp  Salaries      Total 


20       -       -      2Q 


-     $1,498    $3,420    $4,918 
698      1,445      2,143 


- 

(12) 

(12. 

- 

58 

58 

4 

38 

42 

= 

23 

23 

4 

61 

65 

37 

- 

37 

41 

107 

148 

739  1,552  2,291 

(34)  -  (34; 

OQ)  (60)  (70 

(44)  (60)  (104, 

(3)  47  44 

622.  U22.  2JSZ 


*  Position  decrease  reflects  Department  reorganization. 
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Management 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


Under  Secretary  for 

Management 

White  House  Liaison 

Legislative  Affairs 

Management  Planning 

Executive  Director 

Moscow  Embassy  Buildings 

Control  Office 

Special  Negotiator  for 

Property  Issues 

Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms. 

Total......... — ...... — ... 


1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate    1995  Reauest 

8 
3 

4 

5 

14 

8                      8 

3  3 

4  4 

5  5 

7 

—                      — 

2 
2 

:         : 

20 


II— © 
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Management 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(doliars  in  thousands) 


Under  Secretary  for 

Management 

White  House  Liaison 

Legislative  Affairs 

Management  Planning 

Executive  Office 

Moscow  Embassy  Buildings 

Control  Office 

Special  Negotiator  for 

Property  Issues 

Diplomatic  Reception  Rooms. 

Total , 


1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$787                  $857 
295                   321 
393                   429 
492                   536 

1,377 

$875 
328 
437 
547 

689 

- 

196 

689 

— 

4,918 


2,143 


2,187 
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Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy  (FMP),  headed  by  the  Chief 
Financial  Officer  (CFO),  manages  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Department; 
provides  coordination  of  program  planning,  overseas  staffing,  and  the  Special 
Embassy  Program  (SEP);  and  responds  to  specific  issues  related  to  resource 
allocation  and  deployment. 

Major  Activities 

o  Resource  Management  -  FMP  is  responsible  for  acquiring  financial  resources 
for  the  Department;  annual  budget  planning,  allocation  and  execution; 
collection  of  other-agency  reimbursements;  and  oversight  of  a  multi-year 
program  planning  structure.  The  Bureau  formulates  the  Department's  annual 
Congressional  budget  request  in  accordance  with  policy  priorities 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  defends  the  budget  before  the 
Office  of  Management  and  3udget;  and  assists  Department  principals  in 
their  presentations  to  Congress.  FMP  allocates  funds  to  32  bureaus  in  the 
Department  and  closely  monitors  spending  levels  to  ensure  that  funds  are 
.available  for  unanticipated  neeas,  new  priorities,  protection  against 
exchange  rare  losses,  etc.  It  also  collects  reimbursements  from  other 
U.S.  Government  agencies  for  services  their  overseas  personnel  receive 
from  the  State  Department  at  U.S.  embassies  and  missions. 

o  Financial  Systems  -  Currently,  the  Department  maintains  three  accounting 
systems,  four  disbursing  systems,  three  payroll  systems  and  more  than 
forty  additional  support  or  subsidiary  systems.  These  financial 
management  systems  have  been  accurately  criticized  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO),  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (0MB),  the 
Department's  Inspector  General  and,  most  importantly,  the  financial 
management  user  community  within  the  Department  of  State  and  our  serviced 
agencies.  Without  immediate  and  sustained  actions  to  reengineer  our 
current  business  practices  and  the  financial  management  systems  that 
support  them,  we  will  not  survive  operationally  through  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

In  response,  in  FY  1992,  we  began  development  of  an  Integrated  Financial 
Management  System  (IFMS).  IFMS  will  reolace  the  Department's  ineffective 
and  outdated  "stoveoioe"  financial  management  systems  with  integrated 
systems  that  snare  aata  and  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  users  of  the 
systems:  the  domestic  bureaus,  overseas  posts  and  serviced  agencies. 
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Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy 

o  Financial  Operations  -  FMP  provides  a  broad  range  of  financial  services  to 
the  Department.  FMP  also  provides  financial  services  to  civilian  U.S. 
Government  organizations  overseas,  thereby  extending  Department  of  State 
financial  management  operations  to  virtually  every  country  of  the  world. 
Activities  are  carried  out  through  staff  located  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area  and  three  Regional  Administrative  Management  Centers 
(Mexico  City,  Paris  and  Bangkok).  Services  that  FMP  provides  include: 
preparing  and  processing  disbursements  for  vendor,  employee  (travel)  and 
miscellaneous  claims;  compensation  of  Americans  and  Foreign  Service 
Nationals;  annuity  payments  for  Foreign  Service  retirees;  cash  management 
(including  foreign  currency  purchase);  accounts  receivable;  cashiering; 
user  support  pertaining  to  the  Department's  central  and  overseas  financial 
management  systems;  allotment  accounting;  financial  analysis  and 
reconciliation;  fiscal  policy;  and  financial  reporting. 

o  Program  Planning  -  The  Bureau  oversees  the  preparation  of  five-year 
program  plans  by  all  overseas  missions  and  by  over  twenty  bureaus  that,  in 
aggregate,  utilize  95  percent  of  the  Department's  resources.  Through  this 
process,  the  Department  systematically  agrees  on  goals  and  objectives,  on 
the  relative  priority  among  them,  and  ensures  that  resources  are  allocated 
accordingly.  Program  plans  also  provide  a  framework  for  improving  the 
management  of  the  Department. 

o  Chief  of  Mission  Authority  and  Overseas  Staffing  -  Pursuant  to  the 
policies  and  guidelines  established  in  National  Security  Decision 
Directive  (NSDD)  38,  FMP  manages  the  process  whereby  the  State  Department 
.  and  other  agencies  may  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  American 
personnel  serving  overseas  under  the  authority  of  a  Chief  of  Mission 
(COM).  FMP  is  also  responsible  for  providing  guidance  and  information  on 
the  Chief  of  Mission  Authority.  Linked  to  this  function  is  the  management 
of  the  Special  Embassy  Program,  designed  to  i)  limit  growth  at  posts  where 
for  reasons  of  policy,  security,  or  economy  staffing  levels  should  remain 
small;  and  2)  assist  posts  with  limited  resources  to  operate  as 
efficiently  as  possible.  This  program  has  been  particularly  appropriate 
for  ensuring  that  U.S.  representation  is  commensurate  with  our  policy 
interests  and  resource  capabilities. 

o  Compliance  with  Law  and  Regulations  -  FMP  develops  and  interprets  the 
policies,  principles  and  standards  governing  financial  management  within 
the  Department  and  serviced  agencies.  FMP  has  direct  responsibility  for 
implementation  of  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  and  for  preparing  the 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  required  by  the  Federal 
Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act  (FMFIA).  The  bureau  oversees  the 
Department's  management  controls  program,  and  serves  as  the  Department's 
primary  liaison  with  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
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FY  1995  Request 

FINANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT  POUCY 

POSITIONS 


FY  1993  Base 


FY  1994  Estimate 


FY  1995  Current  Services 


Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Personnel 


FY  1995  Request 


S&E 

{Americans 

Total 

D&CP 

Americans 

TOTAL 

Americans 

["otal 

Dom  O/S  FSNs 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  ' 

424  28  189 
380      26    196 

641 
602 

380       -       - 

380 

-     26    196    2221 

380       -       - 

380 

-     26    196    222 

380      26    196 

602 

(4)      -       - 

, 

-     -     (9)    (9; 

(4)      -      (9) 

(13) 

2Z£      =      = 

376 

-     26    187    213 

m     26.   121 
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FY 1995  Request 

FINANCE  AND  MANAGEMENT  POLICY 

FUNDS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Bum-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

'  One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increases: 
"  FSN  Wage  Increase 
'  Locality  Pay /"benefits  Increase 
Subtotal.  Annualization 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
"  American  COLA 
"  American  Within  Grade 
"  FSN  Wage  Increase 
"  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
O  Anticipated  199S  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
Overseas  - 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 

Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


MS 

Bureau  American 
Op  Exp  Salaries 

Total 

D&C 

:p 

Lmerican 
Salaries 

"1 

Total 

TOTAL 

Total 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   . 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries 

- 

$7,036  $19,592  $21,658  $48,286 

$18,325  $19,344  $37,669 

t*,8St 

$2,431 

$1,324  $10.6141 

6,859    20,756    20,668 

48,283 

- 

(7S) 

(75. 

(27) 

- 

(5) 

(32. 

(27)           -          (80) 

007. 

- 

m 

335 

225. 
335 

80 
80 

** 

22 
22 

80 

22 
i02 

80 

=       =     m 

80            -         357 

80 

357 
437 

11 
11 

233 
141 

374 

244 
141 

385 

167 

us 

285 

1 
1 

16 
10 

26 

17 

10 

167 

116 

310 

12         249 
-           -         ,5. 

167 

116.            =             - 

28J            12         400 

261 
151 
167 

m 

695 

490 
490 

- 

490 
490 

" 

122 
172 

— 

122 
i72 

490 
=       122          = 
-662 

490 
122 

6621 

501 

634 

1,135 

336 

173 

43 

552 

336         674         677 

1,6871 

IS.S26 

19,978 

38,804 

7,195 

2,604 

1,367 

11,166 

7,195    21,430    21,345 

49,97o\ 

(871) 

(4Ti 

(918) 

(335) 
(335) 

(871 

OS2 

0.253. 

(220) 
(220) 

(108) 

(id 
014) 

US) 
(IS) 

(108 

8£ 

-       (979) 
(220)       02)      (25Q) 
(220)    0.032)       (350) 

(979 

(621 

0.602. 

(dl7) 

299 

(118, 

116 

59 

28 

203 

116       (358)       327 

85 

17.908 

12J42 

17.SS1 

6.975 

2.490 

1.3S2 

6.975     20.398     20  99S 

48.368 
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Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy 

FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 

]2S2  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 
Chief  Financial  Officer 9  8  8 

Office  of  Management  Policy 26  15  14 

Executive  Office 24  22  22 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Budget  &  Planning 44  48  47 

Deputy  Chief  Financial  Officer/ 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Financial  Services 6  6  6 

Financial  Management  Services 
Directorate 57  56  54 

International  Financial 
Services  Directorate 20  24  24 

Domestic  Financial  Services 
Directorate 238  201  201 

Total 424  380  376 
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Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy 

FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 
Chief  Financial  Officer $639  $663  $688 

Office  of  Management  Policy 2,924  927  858 

Executive  Office 3,252  1,900  1,656 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Budget  &  Planning 2,564  2,296  2,417 

Deputy  Chief  Financial  Officer/ 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Financial  Services 10,805  15,558  15,609 

Financial  Management  Services 
Directorate 472  487  502 

International  Financial 
Services  Directorate 3,160  1,853  1,804 

Domestic  Financial  Services 
Directorate 13.179  13.985  14.017 

Total 36,995  37,669  37,551 
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Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy 


FY  1995 

Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 

1993  Enacted               1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

Amer    FSN   Total     Amer     FSN    Total 

Amer    FSN    Total 

10        92       102            8       101       109 

8        97      105 

8        40        48            8        44        52 

8        42        50 

12        57        67          10        51        61 

10        48        58. 

Country  And  Post 

France,  RAMC 

Mexico,  RAMC 

Thailand,  RAMC 

Total 28      189      217  26      196      222  26      187      213 
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Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted  1994  Rsri  mat*  1995  Request 

France,  RAMC $6,325  $6,133  $6,201 

Mexico,  RAMC 2,378  2,208  2,275 

Thailand,  RAMC 2.588  2.273  2.341 

Total 11,291  10,614  10,817 
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Bureau  of  Personnel 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Personnel  directs  the  formulation  and  Implementation  of 
personnel  policies  and  programs  within  the  Department  of  State,  Including 
Civil  Service,  Foreign  Service,  and  Foreign  Service  National  employees  and 
coordinates  personnel  policies  with  those  of  the  other  Foreign  Affairs 
agencies.  Responsibilities  also  include  providing  guidance  and  direction  to 
the  Office  of  Medical  Services  and  the  Family  Liaison  Office,  as  well  as 
general  guidance  to  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  on  the  types 
and  amounts  of  training  and  instruction  necessary  for  the  workforce 
development  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Offices  and  directorates  within  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  deal  with  employee 
performance  evaluations,  overseas  and  domestic  assignments,  employee 
grievances,  career  counselling  and  professional  development,  position 
classification,  upward  mobility  programs,  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
recruitment  and  retirement.  The  Bureau  also  oversees  the  employment  of 
Foreign  Service  Nationals  who  work  at  overseas  posts,  as  well  as  programs  to 
provide  employment  within  our  overseas  missions  for  dependents  of  Foreign 
Service  oersonnel  stationed  abroad  and  private  U.S.  citizens  who  reside  abroad. 

.  The  bureau's  highest  priority  is  to  create  a  finely  tuned  linkage  between 
resource  availability  and  the  Department's  priority  requirements.  Th1s 
Involves  optimal  allocation  of  personnel  resources,  both  Foreign  Service  and 
Civil  Service,  In  order  to  provide  the  staff  required  to  achieve  the 
Department's  foreign  policy  objectives  through  hiring  a  more  qualified  and 
diverse  workforce,  and  Improving  overseas  workforce  management. 


Major  Activities 


o  Foreign  Service  -  There  are  approximately  8,000  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  including  officers  and  specialists.  The  Bureau  of  Personnel 
oversees  their  assignments,  training  and  workforce  representativeness.  It 
also  provides  liaison  with  other  agencies  and  with  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association. 

o  Civil  Service  -  The  Department  has  a  Civil  Service  workforce  of 
approximately  6,000  permanent  employees,  including  emoloyees  at  reception 
centers  at  major  ports  of  entry,  and  passport  and  diplomatic  security 
field  offices  around  the  country.  These  Civil  Service  emoloyees  provide 
continuity  of  expertise  in  both  support  and  policy  functions. 

o  Foreign  Service  Nationals  -  The  Department  of  State  employs  over  9.000 
full  time,  permanent  Foreign  Service  Nationals  at  our  overseas  missions 
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Bureau  of  Personnel 

for  support  tasks,  primarily  1n  the  consular  and  administrative  areas. 
Job  requirements  and  classifications  must  be  consistent  worldwide,  pay 
scales  must  be  carefully  calculated  for  each  individual  country,  and 
compensation  packages,  including  retirement  programs,  are  essential  for 
employees  at  every  post.  Circumstances  vary  widely  from  post  to  post  and 
there  are  local  laws  and  customs  which  govern  the  U.S.  Government's 
employment  of  local  nationals.  These  efforts  must  be  coordinated  with 
other  foreign  affairs  agencies. 
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FY  1995  Request 
PERSONNEL 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (S&E) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Builtnn  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

'  One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annual ization  of  1994  Increase: 
Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  199S  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 

Workers  Compensation 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSIT 

krneric^ns 

IONS 

•SNs  Total 
-      775 

FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed  American 

Total 

Dom.  O/S  F 
716     59 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries 

-  $13,703  $48,733  $62,436 

698     59 

- 

757 

-     13,072    51,065 

64,137 

- 

- 

- 

-        Q97) 

(197, 

- 

- 

- 

899 

899\ 

1    II     1 
1   II     1 

- 

— 

14          618 

=            =         3J6. 

14         974 

632 
988 

—       — 

— 

_ 

176 
=         161             = 
337 

176 
337 

™"              ~ 

- 

- 

351      1,676 

2,027 

69S      59 

- 

757 

-    13,423    52,741 

66,164 

—              _ 

CD     = 
(7)     - 

= 

a 

a. 

-        (314) 
=          Q9)       {59S 
(343)       (595) 

(314 
(624 
(938, 

(7)      - 

- 

a 

8      1,081 

1,089 

m   a 

= 

zs& 

-    13.080    52.146 

65.226 
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Bureau  of  Personnel 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


Director  General  of  the 

Foreign  Service  and 

Director  of  Personnel 

Family  Liaison  Office 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

Foreign  Service  National 

Personnel 

Recruitment,  Examination 

and  Employment 

Civil  Service  Personnel  Mgmt 

Grievance  Staff. 

Resource  Management 

and  Analysis 

Office  of  Policy  Coordination 

Executive  Office 

Employee  Relations 

Career  Development  &  Assignments 

Performance  Evaluation 

Retirement  and  Career  Transition.... 
Special  Complements.. /a 

Total 

/a  Includes  59  Overseas  Positions. 


1993  Estimate    1994  Estimate     1995  Request 


4 
11 

2 
2 

23 

81 

44 

9 

27 
8 
60 
20 
92 
18 
34 
34Q 

775 


4 
11 

2 
2 

23 

81 

44 

9 

27 
8 
60 
20 
92 
18 
34 
222 

757 


4 
11 

2 
2 

23 

82 

44 

9 

27 
8 
61 
20 
90 
18 
34 
215 

750 
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Bureau  of  Personnel 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Director  General  of  the 

Foreign  Service  and 

Director  of  Personnel 

Family  Liaison  Office 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Foreign  Service  National 

Personnel 

Recruitment,  Examination 

and  Employment 

Civil  Service  Personnel 

Management 

Grievance  Staff. 

Resource  Management 

and  Analysis 

Office  of  Policy 

Coordination 

Executive  Office 

Employee  Relations 

Career  Development 

and  Assignments 

Performance  Evaluation. . . . 
Retirement  and 

Career  Transition 

Special  Complements  a/.. 
Workers'  Compensation... 

Total 


1993  Estimate    ! 

L994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$400 
922 

$446 
630 

$450 
630 

229 
229 

196 
196 

200 
200 

2,298 

2,304 

2,307 

7,061 

7,176 

7,208 

3,451 
651 

3,653 
667 

3,654 
686 

2,570 

2,695 

2,700 

2,036 
9,307 
2,388 

2,121 
9,116 
2,492 

2,133 
9,120 
2,506 

5,952 
2,325 

6,346 
2,414 

6,350 
2,420 

2,117 

17,000 

3.500 

2,216 

17,325 

4.144 

2,220 

18,137 

4.305 

62,436 


64,137 


65,226 


/a  Includes  59  Overseas  Positions. 
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Office  of  Medical  Services 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Office  of  Medical  Services  formulates  and  implements  policies 
regarding  occupational  safety  and  health  and  the  provision  of  adequate  medical 
services  to  USG  employees  overseas.  The  Medical  Director  serves  as  the 
Department's  advisor  on  foreign  policy  implications  of  International  health 
related  issues.  The  Employee  Health  Act  of  1946  enabled  Federal  agencies  to 
provide  limited  occupational  health  services  to  employees.  The  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  and  subsequent  amendments  enabled  the  Department  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  health  care  of  Foreign  Service  employees  and  dependents 
overseas.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  stipulates  that  the  medical  program 
may  include  examinations,  immunizations,  facilities  to  provide  direct  health 
care,  payments  for  outside  care,  and  contracts  for  goods  and  services.  These 
provisions  were  intended  "to  promote  and  maintai-n  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  members  of  the  service." 


Major  Activities 


The  health  care  program  includes  various  clinical  services  such  as  the 
offices  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Foreign  Programs,  Overseas  Nursing 
Activities,  and  Medical  Clearances,  as  well  as  the  Examination  Clinic, 
Laboratory,  and  Health  and  Immunization  Units.  The  program  aiso  provides 
guidance  and  support  to  139  health  units  throughout  the  world,  primarily 
in  locations  where  health  care  does  not  meet  minimal  U.S.  standards. 
These  health  units  serve  the  needs  of  State  Department  employees  and 
employees  of  other  USG  agencies  stationed  abroad. 

In  FY  1993  a  total  of  17,040  physical  examination  forms  were  processed  for 
clearance  action,  and  there  were  778  medical  evacuations  from  overseas. 
In  addition  to  these  services,  travel-related  medical  care  in  the  form  of 
immunizations,  malaria  prophylaxis,  and  advice  1s  provided. 

Mental  Health  Services  are  available  to  Foreign  Service  employees  and 
dependents  in  Washington  and  abroad.  Mental  Health  Services  perform 
routine  psychiatric  consultations  and  evaluations  and  also  oversee  the 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Awareness  Program  and  Employees'  Consultation  Services. 
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FY  1995  Request 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal.  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 

Domestic 

Medical  Inflation 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 
FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

FSNs  Total 

Bureau  Managed    American 

Total 

Dom  O/S  ] 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries 

88       - 

-     ** 

-  $11,761     $4,934  $16,695 

89      - 

-      89 

-    10,852      5,392 

16,244 

-      - 

-       - 

(21) 

(2D 

-      - 

- 

99 

99 





21           65 

86 

-      - 

=       ~ 

_            _           36 

36 

—      — 

—       — 

21         101 

122 



„ 

164 

164 

=      = 

=       = 

-         235            ~ 

235 

—      — 

-       — 

-         399            - 

399 

-      - 

- 

420         179 

599 

89      - 

-      89 

-    11,272      5,571 

16,843 

~      ~ 

__ 

-        (146) 

(146) 

0)     = 

=      £L 

=            -          £60) 

£60) 

(1)     - 

-      (1 

-        (146)         (60) 

(206) 

a)   - 

-      (1. 

274         119 

393 

M     = 

=     SS. 

-    11.126      5.511 

16,637 
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Office  of  Medical  Services 

FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


Medical  Director. 


(Positions) 

1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate    1995  Request 


Deputy  Medical  Director 
for  Clinical  Services 2  2  2 

Office  of  Mental  Health  Services....  7  7  7 

Office  of  Health  Care  Services 49  50  49 

Deputy  Medical  Director  for 
Health  Systems  Administration 2  2  2 

Quality  &  Systems  Information 
Management  Division 

Administration  Division 

Total. 


14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

12 

88 

89 

88 
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Office  of  Medical  Services 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate    1995  Request 
Medical  Director $320  $390  $400 

Deputy  Medical  Director 
for  Clinical  Services 226  297  300 

Office  of  Mental  Health  Services....  957  1,027  1,129 

Office  of  Health  Care  Services 12,696  11,753  11,884 

Deputy  Medical  Director  for 
Health  Systems  Administration 226  297  300 

Quality  &  Systems  Information 
Management  Divison 

Administration  Divison 

Total 


1,546 

1,756 

1,900 

224 

724 

224 

16,695 

16,244 

16,637 
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Foreign  Service  Institute 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Foreign  Service  Institute  (FSI)  promotes  career  development  within  the 
Department  of  State  and  provides  necessary  training  and  Instruction  in 
languages  and  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  to  employees  of  the  Department  and 
of  other  agencies.  FSI  also  provides  orientation  and  language  training  to 
family  members  of  USG  employees  assigned  abroad.  The  Institute  coordinates 
training  throughout  the  Department  and  develops  effective  and  job-relevant 
training  programs  for  State  and  other  foreign  affairs  agencies.  In  early 
FY  199*.  FSI  moved  into  a  new  facility  constructed  specifically  for  its 
operations.  Demands  for  training  continue  to  increase  substantially, 
particularly  in  light  of  new  requirements  (e.g.,  Unguage  training  for  new 
posts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union). 


Major  Activities 


o   NFATC  -  FSI  relocated  to  the  new  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center 

(NFATC)  in  Arlington  in  late  1993.   The  new  facility  provides  a  permanent 

home  for  training  functions  with  an  infrastructure  that  provides  the 

.capability  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology  in  training  delivery 

systems. 

o  Language/Area  Studies  -  The  past  few  years  have  seen  sharp  increases  both 
in  the  number  of  new  languages  FSI  must  offer  as  well  as  in  the  demand  for 
existing  programs  because  of  increased  emphasis  on  language  proficiency. 

o  Professional  Training  -  Training  programs  must  respond  to  increased 
requirements  for  employee  certification  to  perform  duties  (e.g.,  consular, 
cashiering,  disbursement,  personnel,  secretarial  banding,  contracting  and 
procurement  operations)  and  to  the  introduction  of  new  information 
management  equipment  and  software. 

o  Using  Technology  to  Expand  Training  Opportunities  -  FSI  is  examining  ways 
of  electronically  delivering  training  to  employees  in  the  workplace,  both 
within  the  Department  and  at  posts  overseas,  using  educational  technology 
and  the  full  worldwide  communication  system  that  is  available  at  the  NFATC. 

o  Training  for  Other  Agencies  -  Required  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980, 
this  training  accounts  for  about  one  third  of  FSI's  workload  (and  provides 
about  one  third  of  FSI  s  funding).  It  strengthens  State's  leadership  role 
in  the  'oreign  affairs  community  and  directly  enhances  mission 
effectiveness  by  introducing  other  agency  personnel  to  State  personnel  and 
modes  of  operation. 
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FY  1995  Request 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  INSTITUTE 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1994  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

"  One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increases: 
'  FSN  Wage 

"  Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
Subtotal,  Annualization 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 
American  COLA 
"  American  Within  Grade 
"  FSN  Wage 
"  FSN  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
"  Domestic 
'  Overseas 

Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
o  Operating  Expenses 
O  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

I  Americans 

I  Pom  O/S   FSNs   Total 


471      25         5     501 
460     25         5     490 


460  25 

(S)  = 

(5)  - 

(5)  - 

432.  ZS. 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed    American 


FSN  Pay  Op  Exp    Salaries      Total 


5     490 


-  m 

-  a 


(5 
485 


$614  $15,155    $32,854  $48,623 
640    11,352      34,371    46,363 


(3) 

- 

(133) 

(136) 

8 

_ 

_ 

8 

= 

- 

607 

607 

8 

- 

607 

675 

__ 

32 

416 

448 

— 

— 

243 

243 

4 

— 

- 

4 

17 

- 

- 

17 

21 

32 

659 

712 

_ 

171 



171 

= 

36 

= 

36 

— 

207 

— 

207 

26  239  1,133  1,398 

666  11,591  35,504  47,761 

-  (117)  -  (117) 

=  =  (420J  (420) 

(117)  (420)  (537) 

26  122  713  861 

m  H-474  35.084  47.224 
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Foreign  Service  Institute 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Poiithmi) 

1993  Enacted 

Office  of  the  Director 5 

School  of  Professional  Studies 107 

School  of  Language  Studies 276 

School  of  Area  Studies 15 

Overseas  Briefing  Center 6 

The  Senior  Seminar 4 

Office  of  Management 58 

Total 471  460  455 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

5 

5 

112 

110 

260 

257 

15 

15 

6 

6 

4 

4 

58 

58 
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Foreign  Service  Institute 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Office  of  the  Director $387  $411  $423 

School  of  Professional  Studies 11,703  10,687  10,885 

School  of  Language  Studies 21,873  21,434  20,510 

School  of  Area  Studies 1,500  1,580  1,623 

Overseas  Briefing  Center 450  454  454 

The  Senior  Seminar 400  406  4U4 

Office  of  Management 8,163  L325  *^m 


Total 


44,476  43,297  42,884 
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Foreign  Service  Institute 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Post 

(Positions) 


1993  Enacted 1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

Country  and  Post         Amer    FSN    Total     Amer     FSN    Total  Amer     FSN    Total 

Seoul,  Korea 2         —          2           2         —         2  2         —         2 

Tunis,  Tunisia 13          1        14          13          1        14  13          l        14 

Yokohama,  Japan 1Q41410414  104        14 

TotaI 25         5        30          25          5        30  25         5        30 
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Foreign  Service  Institute 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Post 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Country  And  Post  1993  Enacted      \  994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Seoul,  Korea- $217  $140  $150 

Turds,  Tunisia 912  889  1,000 

Yokohama,  Japan 812  993  890 

ATT Zl 2-2Q6  LQM  2JQQ 

Total 4,147  3,066  4,340 
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Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor 

Overview  Statement 


The  Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and  Labor  (DRL),  formerly  the 
Bureau  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  (HA),  uses  mechanisms  and  strategies  to  promote 
freedom,  democracy,  respect  for  human  rights,  and  worker  rights  globally. 
Through  efforts  within  the  Department  and  other  agencies,  the  DRL  Bureau 
ensures  that  human  rights,  labor  and  progress  In  democracy-building  are  fully 
taken  Into  account  in  making  bilateral  and  multilateral  foreign  policy 
decisions. 


Major  Activities 


o  Gathers  and  analyzes  the  data  to  produce  the  annual  Human  Rights  Report  to 
Congress,  including  the  Workers  Rights  section. 

o  Coordinates  and  Implements  assistance  programs  designed  to  promote  human 
rights  and  democratic  transformation  abroad. 

o  Monitors  the  human  rights  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations,  provides  policy  guidance  on  human  rights 
matters  to  the  United  States  representatives  accredited  to  these 
organizations,  in  close  coordination  with  the  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs. 

o  Develops,  implements  and  coordinates  U.S.  policy  perspectives  on  human 
rights  and  democracy-building  which  are  fully  integrated  into  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

o  Provides  policy  guidance  to  U.S.  Embassies  on  labor  Issues  and  1s  the 
Department's  primary  link  to  U.S.  labor  institutes  and  the  Labor 
Department. 
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FY  1995  Request 

DEMOCRACY,  HUMAN  RIGHTS,  AND  LABOR  AFFAIRS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal.  Wage 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 

Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Operating  Expenses 

Net  Total  Increase 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

Pom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


42       -       -      42 
56       -       -56 


FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed    American 
FSN  Pay  Op  Exp    Salaries    Total 


56       -       -56 


5&     -      -    5& 


-  $995    $2,263    $3,258 

-  1,061      3,206      4,267 


— 

(12) 

(12 

- 

60 

60 

6 

42 

48 

~ 

264 

264 

6 

306 

312 

14 

- 

14 

20 

354 

374 

-      1,081  3,560  4,641 

(12)  -  (12. 

8  354  362 

=      1.069  3.560  4.629 
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Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


(Positions) 


Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

International  Labor  Affairs 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Democracy 

Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs 

Office  of  Aslym  Affairs 

Office  of  Issues  Analysis 

and  External  Affairs 

Office  of  Multilateral  Affairs 

Office  of  Western  Hemispheric 

European  and  NIS  Affairs 

Office  of  Middle  East,  Africa, 

Asia  and  Pacific  Rim  Affairs 

Total 


1993  Enacted 


- 
2 


1994  Estimate 
9 

2 
2 


7 
9 


3 
3 
4 

4 
11 


1995  Request 


2 
2 

3 
3 
4 

4 
11 


42 


56 


56 
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Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights  and  Labor 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary $465 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  155 

Office  of  Asylum  Affairs 310 

Office  of  Multilateral  Affairs 698 

Office  of  Issues  Analysis 

and  External  Affairs 543 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

International  Labor  Affairs - 

Office  of  International  Labor  Affairs  - 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Democracy 155 

Office  of  Western  Hemispheric 

European  and  WIS  Affairs 467 

Office  of  Middle  East,  Africa, 

Asia  and  Pacific  Rim  Affairs 461 

Total 3^5* 


1994  Estimate 

$673 

152 

305 

838 

305 

151 
220 

238 

691 

694 

4,267 


1995  Request 

$727 

165 

331 

909 

331 

165 
239 

257 

754 

Til 

4,629 
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Bureau  of  Administration 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Bureau  of  Administration  Is  responsible  for  administrative  support 
policies,  programs,  and  activities  for  the  Department  of  State  and  posts 
abroad.  Responsibilities  Include  both  domestic  and  foreign  building 
operations;  Information  management  operations;  the  diplomatic 
telecommunications  program;  the  Department's  small  and  disadvantaged  business 
utilization  program;  the  Diplomatic  Contingency  Program  for  the  Department; 
support  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  travel  abroad;  domestic 
acquisition  management  and  worldwide  acquisition  oversight;  supply  and 
transportation;  language  services  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  White  House  and 
other  USG  officials;  overseas  schools  support;  administration  of  USG  civilian 
overseas  allowance  rates;  safety,  health  and  environmental  management;  and 
other  specialized  support  services.  Clients  Include  the  Department,  foreign 
service  posts,  the  White  House,  other  agencies,  and  the  public  for  certain 
services. 

Because  the  foreign  buildings  program  operates  under  a  separate 
approoriation,  it  is  discussed  elsewhere.  The  Department's  Information 
Management  Office  and  the  Diplomatic  Telecommunications  Systems  Program  Office 
are  aiso  a  part  of  this  bureau.  Due  to  the  size  and  complexity  of  these 
organizations,  they  are  treated  as  a  separate  budget  entity  and  are  also 
discussed  separately. 

MAJOR  .ACTIVITIES 

o  Operations  -  The  Bureau  of  Administration  directs  and  establishes  policies 
for  diverse  administrative  programs  Including:  domestic  public  buildings 
ana  real  property  management;  facilities  management  and  support  services; 
domestic  acquisition  management;  worldwide  safety,  health  and 
environmental  management;  interpreting,  translating  and  other  language 
services;  administration  of  overseas  allowances  and  benefits  for  USG 
civilian  employees;  overseas  motor  vehicle  replacement  (centrally  managing 
2.700  motor  vehicles  at  over  260  overseas  posts);  travel  and 
transportation  services;  domestic  and  overseas  suDply  ana  property 
management  services;  overseas  schools  assistance  program;  oversight  of 
overseas  employee  associations;  and  authentications,  claims  and  other 
services. 

o  Presioential/Vice  Presidential  Travei  Support  -  The  A  Bureau  provides 
logistical  and  administrative  support  far  the  overseas  official  travel  of 
the  Presiaent  and  Vice  Resident  ana  their  spouses.  It  also  coordinates 
the  Department  of  State's  administrative  support  when  international 
summits  are  held  in  the  United  States. 
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Bureau  of  Administration 


Procurement  Executive  -  The  Bureau  directs  management  of  the  Department's 
worldwide  acquisition  system,  Including  policy  and  regulation 
promulgation,  legislative  review  and  development,  quality  assurance  and 
compliance  review,  career  management,  government  wide  acquisition  programs 
and  initiatives,  system  evaluation  and  certification,  competition  advocacy 
and  procurement  ombudsman,  the  Worldwide  Procurement  Database  System,  and 
oversight  of  Regional  Procurement  and  Support  Offices.  These  procurement 
organizations  obligate  over  $1  billion  annually. 

Small  and  Disadvantaged  Business  Utilization  -  Under  current  delegation, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  is  the  statutory  Director  of 
the  office,  reporting  directly  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  for  these  matters. 
The  office  Implements  and  oversees  the  procurement  policies  and  procedures 
related  to  small,  disadvantaged  and  women-owned  businesses.  The  Office  is 
continuing  Its  ongoing  efforts  to  increase  small  business  participation  In 
the  Department's  overseas  contracts. 
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FY  1995  Request 

ADMINISTRATION 

POSITIONS 


FT  1993  Base 


FT  1994EstimaU 


FT  1995  Current  Services 


Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Personnel 


FT  1995  Request 


S&E 

D&CP 



TOTAL 

Americans 

Americans 

"otal 

Americans 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNsl 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

318       2-320 
331       2      -    333 

1 

298      -      -   298\ 

33       2      - 

35 

298      -      -298 

33       2      - 

35 

331       2      -   333 

(3)     -      -      (3 

- 

(3)      -      -      (3J 

222      =      =222 

31       2      = 

22 

\m    i    =  m 

A-3 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
0  Non-recurral: 

'  One  Leu  Paid  Day 
O  Annualrration  of  1994  Increase: 
Locality  PayVBenefits  Increase 
O  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases : 
'  American  COLA 
American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
0  Anticipated  199S  Price  Increases: 
Domestic  Inflation 
"  GSA  Rent  Increase 
Subtotal,  Price 

0  Blair  House  fees  * 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Redactions: 

0  Operating  Expenses 
o  Personnel 
Total  E.  O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


782 


FY  1995  Request 

ADMINISTRATION 

FUNDS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


S&E 

D&CP 

TOTAL 

Bureau   American 

Bureau   American 

Bureau    , 

American 

Op  Exp 

Salaries 

Total 

Op  Exp 

Salaries 

Total 

Op  Exp 

Salaries 

Total 

$137,100 

$13,153  $155,253 

$82,357 

$19,971  $101,429 

$49,429 

$2040 

$50,669 

130,795 

21JU 

152,096 

- 

(73) 

(73 

- 

(9) 

(9. 

- 

(32) 

(82. 

- 

345 

345 

- 

41 

41 

- 

386 

386 

11 

228 

239 

7 

27 

34 

18 

255 

273 

= 

122 

122 

= 

15 

11 

= 

1*2 

142 

n 

J5J 

366 

7 

42 

49 

18 

397 

415 

497 

_ 

497 

292 

_ 

292 

789 

_ 

789 

2.054 

= 

2.054 

LSI 

= 

LSI 

3.575 

= 

3.575 

2451 

- 

2451 

1,813 

- 

1,813 

4,364 

- 

4^64 

- 

- 

- 

15 

- 

15 

IS 

- 

15 

2,5a 

427 

3,139 

1,935 

74 

1,909 

4,397 

701 

5,098 

34,919 

19,693 

104,617 

50,263 

2,314 

52,577 

135,182 

22,012 

157,194 

(1,618) 



(1,618 

(1.268) 



(1,268 

(2.886) 

_ 

(2,886 

OD 

(4131 

(434 

02) 

(4J) 

156 

(24) 

(456) 

(490 

fl.639) 

(413) 

(2.052. 

0.281) 

(43) 

0.324. 

(2,920) 

(456) 

(3,376, 

923 

214 

1,137 

554 

31 

595 

1,477 

245 

1,722 

m 

19.235 

102.565 

*" 

2.271 

51.253 

132.262 

21.556 

153.818 

*  The  FY  1995  request  includes  $15,000  to  be  derived  from  reimbursements ,  surcharges,  and  fees  for  use  of  Blair  House  hoilMa 
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Bureau  of  Administration 

FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


(Positions) 

WXWrarteA 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

10 

9 

9 

23 

26 

26 

Office  of  the  Asst.  Secretary 
for  Administration 

Executive  Office...... 

Presidential- Vice  Presidential 
Travel  Support  Staff. 5  5  5 

Office  of  the  Procurement 
Executive  /l 13  14  14 

Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization 

Diplomatic  Contingency  Program... 

Office  of  Operations: 
Office  of  the  Deputy 

Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  Support  Planning 

Office  of  Allowances. 

Office  of  Safety,  Health, 

and  Environmental  Mgt. 

Office  of  Overseas  Schools 

Office  of  Language  Services 

Office  of  Acquisition 

Office  of  Supply  and 

Transportation 

Office  of  Public  Building 

Projects  and  Real  Property 

Office  of  Facilities  Mgt 

and  Support  Services 

Subtotal,  Operations 

Total. 

/I  Includes  two  positions  in  Bonn,  Germany 


4 

4 

4 

- 

18 

15 

4 

4 

4 

16 

15 

15 

17 

16 

16 

7 

6 

6 

15 

15 

15 

30 

30 

30 

70 

66 

66 

45 

44 

44 

16 

16 

16 

45 

45 

45 

261 

252 

252 

320 

333 

330 

A-13 
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Bureau  of  Administration 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate    1995  Request 
Office  of  the  Asst.  Secretary 
for  Administration 

Executive  Office 

Presidential- Vice  Presidential 
Travel  Support  Staff. 

Office  of  the  Procurement 
Executive 

Office  of  Small  and  Disadvantaged 
Business  Utilization 

Diplomatic  Contingency  Program... 

Office  of  Operations: 
Office  of  the  Deputy 

Assistant  Secretary 

Office  of  Support  Planning 

Office  of  Allowances 

Office  of  Safety,  Health, 

and  Environmental  Mgt 

Office  of  Overseas  Schools 

Office  of  Language  Services 

Office  of  Acquisition 

Office  of  Supply  and 

Transportation 

Office  of  Public  Building 

Projects  and  Real  Property 

Office  of  Facilities  Mgt 

and  Support  Services 

Subtotal,  Operations 

Total 


$961 

$964 

$1,033 

1,844 

2,471 

2,525 

940 

1,930 

1,976 

1,439 

1,609 

1,647 

305 

334 

349 

- 

1,086 

903 

346 
6,866 
1,110 

373 
6,720 
1,175 

391 
6,739 
1,197 

809 
3,722 
2,048 
4,663 

799 
3,786 
2,271 
4,942 

799 
3,623 
2,181 
5,071 

9,239 

9,317 

9,539 

103,891 

93,322 

95,075 

17,070 

20,997 

20,770 

149.764 

143.702 

145.385 

155,253 

152,096 

153,818 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
1993  METRIC  REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


Pursuant  to  Section  5164  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of 
1988,  this  is  the  Department  of  State's  1993  metric  report. 

The  Department  of  State's  metric  policy  has  been  in  effect  for 
approximately  four  years.  Appropriate  measures  have  been  taken  within  the 
Department  to  ensure  compliance  with  Executive  Order  12770  and  the  amended 
Metric  Conversion  Act.  Our  metric  implementation  guidelines  discuss 
transition  objectives,  milestones  and  management  oversight  of  our  conversion 
activities.  We  anticipate  full  implementation  of  the  metric  system  to  be 
accomplished  in  all  contracts,  grants  and  other  business-related  documents  at 
the  Department  of  State  within  the  next  12  to  24  months. 

PROGRAM  ELEMENT 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  is  the  Department's  Metric 
Executive  and  its  member  on  the  Interagency  Council  on  Metric  Policy  (ICMP). 
The  Assistant  Secretary  directs  the  acquisition,  leasing,  construction, 
maintenance,  operation  and  disposition  of  buildings,  grounds  and  facilities 
required  for  use  in  connection  with  all  U.S.  Government  operations  abroad. 
The  Department  recognized  in  1989  that  metric  transition  was  a  procurement  and 
competitiveness  issue,  and  subsequently  assigned  metric  oversight 
responsibilities  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  who  has  direct 
authority  over  all  Department  of  State  contracting  practices.  This 
organizational  structure  enables  senior  management  to  coordinate  metric  usage 
in  our  contracts  and  business-related  documents. 

SUPPORTING  ACTIVITIES 

Primary  activities  that  support  the  execution  of  the  Department's 
procurement  responsibilities  are  construction  activities  and  materials, 
furniture,  supplies,  security  equipment,  printing  presses  and 
telecommunications. 

MEASUREMENT  SENSITIVITY 

Three  procurement  activities  within  the  Department  are  measurement 
sensitive:  1)  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  (A/FBO)  in  support  of  our  overseas 
building  program;  2)  Office  of  Acquisitions  (A/OPR/ACQ)  which  plans,  monitors 
and  directs  Department  acquisition  programs  and  conducts  contract  operations 
in  support  of  domestic  and  overseas  activities;  and  3)  the  Diplomatic 
Telecommunications  Service  (DTS-PO)  which  is  responsible  for  worldwide 
Departmental  telecommunications  circuits. 

The  Department's  Metric  System  Implementation  Guidelines  require  a  waiver 
signed  by  the  Contracting  Officer  if  contracts  that  exceed  $500,000  do  not 
have  physical  specifications  expressed  1n  metric  units.  The  extent  to  which 
waiver  authority  is  invoked  is  monitored  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department's 
Metric  Steering  Group.  In  addition,  the  Department  considers  that  acquisition 
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plannlng  provides  a  checkpoint  for  Contracting  Officers  to  identify  barriers 
to  the  use  of  Le  Systeme  International  d'Unltes  (SI)  in  contract 
specifications.  The  extent  to  which  the  metric  system  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  specifications  Is  considered  an  Integral  part  of  acquisition 
planning,  and  early  identification  of  metric  usage  is  promoted  during  the 
planning  phase  of  an  acquisition. 

CONVERSION  STATUS  AND  SENSITIVITY 

We  estimate  that  75  percent  of  the  measurement-sensitive  contract  actions 
that  State  issues  are  in  metric  units.  New  diplomatic  construction  documents 
handled  by  our  Foreign  Building  Operations  (A/FBO)  incorporate  "soft"  metric. 
I.e.,  converted  from  English,  measurements  to  comply  with  industry  standards 
from  the  American  Society  for  Testing  and  Materials  (ASTM)  and  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI).  Diplomatic  posts  spend  over  one-half 
billion  dollars  annually  for  equipment,  supplies  and  services.  Since  the  bulk 
of  our  overseas  procurements  are  purchased  from  foreign  vendors  and 
manufacturers  whose  business  practices  require  metric  utilization,  most  of  our 
metric  transition  efforts  are  directed  at  domestic  contracting.  The  Office  of 
Acquisitions  (A/OPR/ACQ)  currently  issues  contracts  and  grants  in  metric  units 
to  the  extent  possible.  The  metric  system  is  the  accepted  norm  throughout  the 
telecommunications  industry;  consequently,  the  Diplomatic  Telecommunications 
Service  meets  international  metric  standards  1n  all  contractual  actions. 

TRANSITION  TIMETABLE 

Effective  with  the  implementation  of  the  Department's  Metric  System 
Implementation  Guidelines,  the  Department's  contracting  activities  were 
required  to  use  the  metric  system  In  all  procurement  and  other 
business-related  activities  consistent  with  security,  operations,  economic, 
technical,  logistical,  training  and  safety  requirements.  Furthermore, 
effective  October  1,  1991,  Contracting  Officers  were  directed  to  return 
statements  of  work/specifications  exceeding  $500,000  that  were  not  expressed 
In  metric  units,  unless  the  program  or  requesting  office  had  prepared  the 
required  substantiated  waiver. 

Metric  waivers  may  be  granted  when  the  use  of  metric  units  Is  not  the 
accepted  industry  system  with  respect  to  business-related  activity,  or  when 
the  use  of  metric  measurement  is  impractical  or  1s  likely  to  cause  significant 
Inefficiencies  or  loss  of  markets  to  United  States  firms. 

FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CONSULTATIONS 

Interagency  coordination  of  metrication  activity  involving  the  transition 
to  metric  usage  1s  as  follows: 

o  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  represents  the  Department  on 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  Metric  Policy  (ICMP); 

o  The  Department's  Competition  Advocate  1s  a  member  of  the  Metrication 
Operating  Committee  (MOC);  and 
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o  There  are  also  Department  of  State  representatives  on  MOC  subcommittees 
for  Construction,  Standards  and  Metric  Practices,  and  Procurement  and 
Supply.  The  Department  is  also  represented  on  the  National  Institute  of 
Building  Sciences  (NIBS)  Construction  Metrication  Council. 

STANDARDS 

The  Department  of  State  is  working  closely  with  construction-related 
standards  groups  to  identify  problems  and  processes  necessary  to  adopt  metric 
usage  in  all  Federal  construction  activities.  Federal  construction  is 
governed  to  a  significant  extent  by  codes  and  standards  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  private  sector,  and  since  Federal  facilities  are  designed 
and  built  by  private  sector  firms  using  materials  and  components  manufactured 
by  the  private  sector,  the  nation's  construction  industry  as  a  whole  is  being 
brought  into  the  Federal  metrication  effort. 

Furthermore,  The  Department  supports  the  initiatives  as  delineated  in  0MB 
Circular  No.  A- 119,  "Federal  Participation  in  the  Development  and  Use  of 
Voluntary  Standards." 

PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  INITIATIVES 

Department  of  State  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  professionals  are  active 
in  many  professional  societies,  including  the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  (NSPE),  American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigeration,  and 
Air-Condi tioning  Engineers  (ASHRAE),  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
(ASCE),  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA)  and  the  American  Society 
of  .Mechanical  Engineers  (ASME).  Both  ASHRAE  and  ASME  are 
standards-development  organizations. 

PUBLIC-AWARENESS  INITIATIVES 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Department  published  a  special  notice  on  metric 
adoption  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  The  public  notice  advised  the 
public,  particularly  commercial  firms  doing  business  with  the  Government,  of 
the  intent  to  use  the  metric  system  of  measurement  in  contracts,  grants,  and 
other  business-related  activities.  Actual  announcements  of  contracting 
opportunities  in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  in  metric  have  greatly  enhanced 
industry's  awareness  of  the  program.  Our  Guide  to  Doing  Business  with  the 
Department  of  State  highlights  the  metric  transition  program.  An 
architectural  firm  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interagency  Council  on  Metric  Policy  for  commendable  efforts  to  promote  metric 
usage  in  the  business  community.  In  addition,  the  editor  of  State  magazine 
has  cooperated  fully  in  publicizing  metric  accomplishments. 

EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 

The  Department  adopted  a  training  plan  that  includes  a  "Train  the 
Trainers"  program  under  which  several  hundred  employees  have  participated. 
Several  program  offices  have  also  developed  their  own  training  programs  in 
unique  areas  such  as  construction  management.  Metric  training  has  been 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for  all  General  Services  Officers 
before  assignment  to  overseas  posts. 
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Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


Pursuant  to  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Antiterrorism  Act  of  1986 
(PL  99-399),  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  (DS)  is  responsible  for 
providing  a  secure  environment  for  the  conduct  of  American  diplomacy 
worldwide.  The  U.S.  presence  overseas,  particularly  in  this  volatile  period, 
requires  a  sustained  Department  commitment  to  protect  American  personnel, 
information,  and  facilities.  Security  professionals  (Regional  Security 
Officers  and  Security  Engineering  Officers)  are  assigned  to  136  of  267  U.S. 
posts  overseas. 

The  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  Act  charges  DS  to:  protect  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  well  as  all  American  personnel  assigned  to  U.S.  diplomatic 
missions  abroad;  provide  physical  protection  for  Department  of  State 
office/residential  facilities,  communications,  and  information  systems; 
prevent  the  technical  penetration  of  U.S.  diplomatic  facilities  by  foreign 
intelligence  efforts;  manage  the  Diplomatic  Courier  Service;  conduct  a 
diplomatic  security  construction  certification  program;  and  offer  professional 
security  training.  The  Bureau  also  conducts  personnel  background 
investigations  for  security  clearances;  investigates  visa  and  passport  fraud; 
and  protects  resident  and  visiting  foreign  dignitaries.  Other  important 
functions  include:  the  setting  of  policies  and  procedures  for  handling 
classified  information;  the  ensuring  of  the  security  of  information-processing 
systems;  and  the  making  of  semi-annual  assessments  of  the  threat  levels  of 
overseas  posts  for  terrorism,  crime,  human  intelligence  (espionage),  and 
technical  attacks  on  facilities. 


Major  Activities 


In  supporting  its  principal  priorities,  the  Bureau  manages  several  major 
programs: 

o  Overseas  Local  Guards  -  This  program  augments  the  resources  of  host 
government  agencies  for  protecting  diplomatic  and  consular  overseas  office 
facilities  and  residences  of  USG  employees  and  dependents  of  all 
agencies.  It  is  administered  locally  by  the  Regional  Security  Officer  who 
coordinates  orotection  with  host  government  officials. 

o  Residential  Security  -  This  program  installs  and  maintains  physical 
security  upgrades  to  the  residences  of  all  U.S.  employees  assigned  to 
overseas  diplomatic  and  consular  costs.  Upgrades  are  based  on  the 
severity  of  threat  from  terrorism,  political  unrest,  and  crime. 
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o  Dignitary  Protection  -  DS  is  charged  with  protecting  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  well  as  foreign  missions,  foreign  officials,  and  diplomatic 
personnel  in  the  U.S.  These  diverse  protection  efforts  require 
substantial  resources  —  for  the  DS  detail  protecting  the  Secretary  as 
well  as  for  the  dozens  of  senior  foreign  officials  who  visit  the  United 
States  each  year.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large  coordinated  effort  with 
New  York  City  police  which  protects  foreign  officials  attending  the 
UN  General- Assembly  each  September. 

o  Marine  Security  Guards  -  Present  at  approximately  140  missions  overseas, 
Marine  Security  Guard  detachments  are  responsible  primarily  for  preventing 
the  compromise  of  classified  material  and  equipment. 

o  Prevention  of  Espionage  -  These  programs  are  aimed  at  protecting 
diplomatic  and  consular  personnel  and  facilities  from  espionage  by  foreign 
intelligence  services.  Efforts  range  from  countering  electronic 
surveillance  by  the  provision  of  secure  conference  rooms  and  secure 
information  processing  equipment  to  the  conducting  of  an  aggressive 
counter-intelligence  program  to  raise  employees'  awareness  of  various 
intel 1 igence  threats . 

The  Bureau  is  also  pursuing  two  major  management  initiatives: 

o  Review  of  Standards  -  Security  standards  are  designed  to  protect  against 
threats  of  crime,  terrorism,  human  intelligence  (espionage),  and  technical 
penetration  of  facilities.  Implementation  of  these  standaras,  at  levels 
.  commensurate  with  the  threat  evaluation  at  each  post,  guides  the  Bureau's 
programs  and  activities.  Working  with  the  inter-agency  Overseas  Security 
Policy  Group,  which  it  chairs,  DS  has  established  37  security  standards, 
covering  such  categories  as  procurement  of  items  used  in  controlled  access 
areas,  shielding  and  grounding  requirements  for  communications  areas, 
physical  protection  for  office  and  residential  buildings,  access  to 
communications  equipment,  intrusion  detection  devices,  secure  conference 
rooms,  and  armored  vehicles.  As  conditions  overseas  continue  to  evolve  in 
the  post-Cold  War  environment,  DS  is  systematically  reviewing  the 
standards  on  a  risk  management  basis  to  ensure  their  relevance  to  current 
security  threats. 

o  Overseas  Security  Advisory  Council  -  Support  of  the  business  community  is 
a  high  DS  priority.  OSAC,  a  joint  effort  between  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Drivare  sector,  is  a  forum  for  exchange  of  information  on  security 
problems  of  mutual  concern.  The  DS  Overseas  Electronic  Bulletin  Board  has 
been  expanded  and  now  provides  security-related  information  and  travel 
advisories  to  more  than  900  private  users. 
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FY  1995  Request 

DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 

POSITIONS 


FY  1993  Base 


FY  1994  Estimate 


S&E 

American 


D&CP 

II  Americans 


Pom  O/S  FSNs  Total  ilDom  O/S  FSNs  Total  1 


645      -      -    645 


FY  1995  Current  Services  645      -      -645 


Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Personnel 


FY  1995  Request 


(7)      - 


(7 


os.    -    -  m 


172      48       -220 


172     48       -    220 


(2) 


-    (2; 


us   n    -  us 


TOTAL 

Americans 

Pom  O/S  FSNs  Total 


899     49      -    948 


817     48-865 


817     48      -    8651 


0)      - 


(9 


4s    -  m 
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FY  1995  Request 

DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY 

FUNDS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
0  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  paid  Day 
O  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
0  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
0  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 

Domestic 

Overseas 

Domestic  Guard 

Local  Guard  Program 
Subtotal,  Price 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
0  Operating  Expenses 
0  Personnel 
Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


Bureau    . 
Op  Exp 

S&E 

\merican 
Salaries 

Total 

Bureau 
Op  Exp 

D&CP 

\merican 
Salaries 

Total 

- 

! 
Bureau 
Op  Exp 

TOTAL 

\merican 

Salaries 

Total 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

~" 

$186,696 

$54,662  $241,358 

$48,086 

540,358 

SSS.444 

S128.184 

$13,766  $141,950 

J   176J70 

54,124 

230,3jJ 

- 

(1S7) 

057. 

- 

(54) 

(54. 

- 

(211) 

(211. 

- 

714 

714 

- 

243 

243 

- 

957 

957 

25 
25 

485 
290 
775 

510 

290 
800 

68 
68 

166 
22 

265 

234 

99 

333 

93 
93 

651 

389 
1,040 

744 

389 

1,133 

988 

433 

1,421 

- 

988 

433 

1.421 

754 
968 

4.901 
6,623 

- 

754 
968 

4.901 
6,623 

1,742 

968 

433 

4.901 

8,044 

- 

1.742 

968 

433 

4.901 

8,044 

1,446 

1,332 

2,778 

6,691 

454 

7,145 

8,137 

1,786 

9,923 

49,532 

41,690 

91J22 

134,875 

14,220 

149,095 

184,407 

55,910 

240,317 

(26) 
(26) 

(811) 
(8U) 

(837 

(6,452) 

(22) 

(6.524) 

(264) 
(264) 

(6,452 

(336 

(6,788. 

(6,452) 

(98) 

(6,550) 

(1,075) 
(1.075) 

(6,452 
(1.173 
(7.625. 

1,420 

521 

1,94!'), 

167 

190 

357 

1,587 

711 

2,298 

49.506 

40.879 

90.3*5 

128.351 

13.956 

142.307 

177.857 

54.835 

232.692 
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Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(Positions) 


1993  Enacted 

Assistant  Secretary  for  DS 7 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  DS..  8 

Office  of  Protection  Management.  57 
Office  of  Investigations 

&  Counterintelligence 115 

Office  of  Overseas  Operations 68 

Office  of  Field  Office  Mgmt 275 

Office  of  Intell  &  Threat  Analysis  18 
DAS  for  Countermeasures 

and  Info  Security 3 

Office  of  Security  Technology 64 

Office  of  Dip  Courier  Service  *. . .  94 

Office  of  Info  Systems  Security. . .  22 

Office  of  Physical  Security  Prgms  44 

Office  of  Procedural  Security 29 

Executive  Director 3 

Office  of  Professional  Devlpmnt. .  72 

Office  of  Policy,  Planning  &  Bud  27 

Office  of  Administration 42 


1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

6 

6 

7 

7 

49 

49 

110 

110 

54 

54 

232 

223 

20 

20 

3 

3 

60 

60 

94 

94 

23 

23 

46 

46 

29 

29 

2 

2 

66 

66 

25 

25 

39 

39 

TOTAL 


948 


865 


856 


*  Includes  48  diplomatic  couriers  that  are  assigned  overseas. 
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Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security 

FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted      1994  Estimate       1995  Request 

Assistant  Secretary  for  DS $479  $415  $425 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  DS..                     847  680  692 

Office  of  Protection  Management.                 8,412  8,063  8,284 
Office  of  Investigations 

&  Counterintelligence 11,369  11,108  11,378 

Office  of  Overseas  Operations 10,248  8,465  9,677 

Office  cf  Field  Office  Mgmt 16,527  15,043  14,811 

Office  of  Intell  &  Threat  Analysis                  1,201  1,349  1,380 
DAS  for  Countermeasures 

and  Info  Security 194  195  200 

Office  of  Security  Technology 19,782  17,674  18,256 

Office  of  Dip  Courier  Service*...                14,176  14,030  14,340 

Office  of  Info  Systems  Security...                  3,278  3,488  3,580 

Office  of  Physical  Security  Prgms               106,212  104,721  103,921 

Office  of  Procedural  Security 16,429  14,937  15,473 

Executive  Director 14,412  13,702  13,423 

Office  of  Professional  Devlpmnt..                  6,517  6,301  6,437 

Office  of  Policy,  Planning  &  Bud                  1,615  1,671  1,710 

Office  of  Administration 9.660  8.552  8,705 

TOTAL                                                          241,358  230,394  232,692 
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Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Counter-Terrorism 


Overview  Statement 


Summary 


The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Counter-Terrorism  has  primary 
responsibility  within  the  U.S.  Government  for  developing,  coordinating,  and 
implementing  American  counter-terrorism  policy.  The  Office  performs  this 
responsibility  through  its  role  as  chair  of  the  Interagency  Working  Group  on 
Terrorism.  Within  the  State  Department,  the  Office  provides  oversight  for  all 
counter-terrorism  programs,  including  training,  and  works  closely  with  the 
concerned  regional  bureaus  and  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security. 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  chairs  task  forces  and  working  groups 
established  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  specific  terrorist  incident.  The  Office 
represents  the  State  Department  on  and  co-chairs  the  interagency  Technical 
Security  Working  Group  which  supports  research  projects  on  technical  means  of 
countering  or  preventing  terrorist  incidents. 

Pending  the  passage  of  the  Department  of  State's  FY  1994  and  FY  1995 
authorization,  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  will  be  moved  to  the  newly  formed 
Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Terrorism,  and  Crime.  However,  for  now,  the  salaries  and 
expenses  associated  with  this  office  will  continue  to  be  funded  within  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs  appropriation. 


Major  Activities 


Counter-Terrorism  Research  Program  -  The  Counter-Terrorism  Research  and 
Development  (CT  R&D)  Program  is  a  key  element  in  the  U.S.  Government's 
efforts  to  combat  the  threat  posed  by  terrorist  acquisition  of  increasingly 
sophisticated  equipment  and  explosives.  The  program  is  jointly  funded  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  with  State  providing  leadership, 
policy  guidance,  and  coordination  of  the  overall  effort  in  accordance  with 
departmental  authority  to  act  as  the  U.S.  Government  Coordinator  for 
Counter-Terrorism.  The  CT  R&D  program  provides  start-up  money  for  research 
on  priority  projects  which  are  judged  critical  to  the  overall  government 
counter-terrorism  program  but  have  not  been  funded  by  any  other  agencies. 
By  providing  an  opportunity  for  coordination  and  information  exchange  among 
U.S.  Government  agencies  involved  in  counter-terrorism  projects, 
duplication  of  effort  and  funding  has  been  prevented,  and  the  seoarate 
groups  have  greatly  benefited  from  the  research  advances  of  their 
counterparts.  In  the  international  arena,  agreement  has  recently  been 
reached  with  a  number  of  allied  governments  on  several  joint  orojects  of 
mutual  interest.  Other  projects  currently  under  study  or  in  orogress 
include:  virtual  reality  interactions  training,  holographic  concealment, 
and  equipment  to  detect  and  mitigate  the  dispersal  effects  of 
biological /chemical  agents  and  to  mitigate  dispersal  of  sucn  agents,  and 
development  of  "less-than-lethal "  technologies  and  equipment. 
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Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Counter-Terrorism 


Anti -Terror ism  Assistance  -  The  Office  of  Counter-Terrorism  coordinates 
policy  decisions  on  the  delivery  of  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  (ATA) 
training  to  requesting  governments.  East  European  and  countries  and  member 
states  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union  have  recently  sought  such  assistance  as 
they  seek  to  cope  with  social  instability  and  the  potential  for  terrorist 
incidents.  In  addition,  the  expansion  of  U.S.  air  carriers  in  this  region 
has  led  to  ATA  training  at  these  countries'  airport  facilities.  Latin 
American  countries  remain  a  high  priority  for  training. 
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FY  1995  Request 

COUNTER-TERRORISM 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


POSITIONS 

FUNDS 

Americans 

Bureau  Managed  American 
FSN  Pay  Op  Exp  Salaries 

Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

-      -       -       - 

-     $2,000 

$2,000 

39       -       -39 

-       2,607      3,185 

5,792 

_      „       _ 

(12) 

(12, 

----- 

58 

58 



39 

39 

-      -       ~       ~ 

~             =           27 

27 

----- 

66 

66 

_      _       _       _ 

112 

112 

39       -       -      39 

-       2,607      3,297 

5,904 

32      -       -     32 

-       2.607       3.297 

5.904 

FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate  * 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recunal: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Annualization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay /Benefits  Increase 
o  Anticipated  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

FY  1995  Request 


*  Beginning  in  FY  1994,  positions  and  funds  for  the  Office  of  Counter-Terrorism,  which  were 
formerly  displayed  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  for  the  Office  of  Anti-Terrorism 
Assistance,  which  were  formerly  displayed  within  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security,  are 
displayed  within  this  budget  unit. 
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Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Counter-Terrorism 

FY  1995 

Domestic  Staff  by  Organization  Unit 
(Positions) 

1993  ENACTED      1994  ESTIMATE       1995  REQUEST 

Office  of  the  Coordinator 

for  Counter-Terrorism —  39*  39 


FY  1995 


Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1993  ENACTED      1994  ESTIMATE       1995  REQUEST 


Office  .of  the  Coordinator 

for  Counter-Terrorism $2,000  $5,792*  $5,904 


Beginning  in  FY  1994,  positions  and  funds  for  the  Office  of  Counter-Terrorism, 
which  were  formerly  displayed  within  the  Office  of  Secretary,  and  for  the 
Office  of  Anti-Terrorism  Assistance  Programs,  which  were  formerly  displayed 
within  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security,  are  displayed  within  this  budget  unit. 
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Office  of  Information  Management 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Office  of  Information  Management  is  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Administration  (A/IM).  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  is  the 
Department's  Designated  Senior  Official  for  Information  Resources  Management 
(IRM).  IM  is  responsible  for:  developing  and  implementing  an  agency-wide, 
integrated  IM  program  which  satisfies  the  Department's  critical  information 
reauirements  and  assures  economical  and  cost  effective  use  of  IM  resources; 
providing  policy  and  guidance  formulation  on  all  IM  issues;  and  coordinating 
support  for  and  liaison  with  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  as  well  as 
providing  IM  support  overseas  for  various  components  of  these  agencies. 
Functions  range  from  planning  and  development  to  end-product  services, 
equipment  acauisition,  and  maintenance.  The  scope  of  IM  activities  is  broad, 
encompassing  voice  and  data  communications,  automated  data  processing, 
personal  computers,  local  area  network,  systems,  electronic  media  products 
(CD-ROM),  and  mass  data  storage. 


Major  Activities 

o  .  Infrastructure  Modernization  -  One  of  the  most  significant  challenges 
facing  IM  is  managing  the  modernization  of  proprietary  hardware/software 
platforms  and  applications  in  existence  today  to  provide  an  open  systems 
environment  which  assures  availability  of  valid,  consistent  data 
througnout  the  organization  and  places  power  on  the  desktop  to  access  and 
manipulate  this  information. 

o  Telecommunications  -  IM  provides  the  resources  for  the  worldwide 
telecommunications  links  (including  leased  lines)  used  by  State  and  other 
agencies,  which  are  essential  to  U.S.  Government  foreign  affairs 
activities  overseas.  Management  of  this  activity  is  performed  by  the 
Diplomatic  Telecommunications  Service  Program  Office. 

o  Network  Management  Worldwide  -  IM  manages  the  worldwide  wide  area  network 
as  well  as  local  area  networks  disbursed  domestically  and  overseas.  The 
complexity  of  this  effort  will  increase  as  the  Department  moves  to 
cl  ient/server  technologies. 

o  Management  and  Operation  of  the  Department's  Mainframe  Computer  and 
Communications  Centers  -  Tne  Department  supports  mainframe  computing 
activities  (classified  and  unclassified)  at  Main  State,  the  3e',tsville 
Information  Management  Center,  and,  to  some  degree,  tne  Regional 
Administrative  Management  Centers.  These  centers  support  infrastructure 
activities  (i.e.,  financial  and  personnel  systems)  and  other  functions, 
such  as  the  Foreign  Affairs  Information  System  (FAIS),  vital  to  daily 
operations.  In  addition,  the  communications  centers  provide  direct 
support  for  record  traffic  worldwide. 
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Office  of  Information  Management 


Development  and  Management  of  Corporate  Systems  and  Data  Bases  -  IM  Is 
responsible  for  developing,  maintaining,  and  operating  systems 
supporting  Department-wide  activities  (e.g.,  FAIS,  the  Office  Automation 
Program),  records  management  of  corporate  data,  and  FOIA  and  Privacy  Act 
reviews. 

Planning  and  Policies  -  Under  the  Designated  Senior  Official's 
authority,  IM  develops  strategic  plans  outlining  objectives  and 
direction  for  IM  activities  Department-wide.  IM  is  responsible  for 
developing  an  integrated.  Department-wide  statement  of  IRM  plans  and 
requirements,  and  for  ensuring  the  appropriate  use  of  ail  Departmental 
resources.  IM  is  also  responsible  for  developing,  disseminating,  and 
reviewing  compliance  to,  policies  and  standards  on  IM-related  activities. 

Regional  Information  Management  Centers  (RIMCs)  -  IM  manages  the 
operation  of  five  RIMCs  (Bangkok,  MRC  Miami,  Bonn,  Nairobi,  and  RIMC-NEA 
in  Washington)  which  provide  technical  and  operational  assistance  on  all 
IM  programs  to  posts  within  their  geographic  area  of  responsibility  and 
assess  current  IM  automated  data  processing  activities  at  posts 
worldwide. 

User  Support  -  IM  assists  users  in  defining  their  automation 
requirements  and  using  appropriate  computer  technology.  IM  also 
develops  and  maintains  various  bureau  systems  (i.e.,  personnel,  payroll 
and  retirement  systems)  and  conducts  research  and  testing  of  new 
technologies  and  their  applicability  for  use  in  the  Department.  IM 
manages  other  diverse  services  such  as  the  Diplomatic  Mail  and  Pouch, 
library,  access  to  information,  and  publishing. 

Equipment  and  Installation  Management  -  IM  is  responsible  for  managing 
procurement,  storage,  shipping  and  inventory  of  equipment  and  spare 
parts  (computer,  radio,  telephone,  and  telecommunications),  and  for  the 
installation  of  computer  and  communications  equipment,  including 
engineering,  planning  and  design  support. 

Training  -  IM  manages  extensive  operational  and  technical  training 
programs  primarily  for  communicators,  systems  engineers  and  systems 
managers.  In  support  of  this,  IM  manages  the  Warrenton  technical 
training  center. 
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FY  1995  Request 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 


FY  1993  Base 


FY  1994  Estimate 


FY  1995  Current  Services 


Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Personnel 


FY  1995  Request 


S&E 

D&CP 

TOTAL 

Americans 

Americans 

Americans 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

-      -       -       - 



837       -      -    837 

385       -       -    385 

445       _             44S\ 

830       -       -    830 

385       -       -    385 

445       -       -    445  \ 

830       -       -    830 

(4)    -     --     (4; 

(4)    -     -     (4; 

(8)      -       -      (8 

m    -    -  m 

441       =       -    441 

\m    -    -  m 

1 
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FY  1995  Request 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

FUNDS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 

FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  199S  Bum-in  Changes: 
o  Non-recurral: 

One  Less  Paid  Day 
o  Actualization  of  1994  Increase: 

Locality  Pay/Benefits  Increase 
0  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increases: 

American  COLA 

American  Within  Grade 
Subtotal,  Wage 
O  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 

Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reductions: 
0  Operating  Expenses 
O  Personnel 

Total  E.O.  Reductions 

Program  Change: 
0  Post  Information 

Support  Requirements 

AW  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 


"^^=^^= 

S&E 

D&CP 

TOTAL 

Bureau    , 

\merican 

Bureau 

\merican 

Bureau 

\merican 

Op  Exp 

Salaries 

Total       I  Op  Exp 

Salaries 

Total 

Op  Exp 

Salaries 

Total 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

$176,911 

$43,560  $220,471 

$43,811 

$21,615 

$65,426 

$110,379 

$24,821  $135,200 

154,190 

46,436 

200,626 

- 

(S3) 

(S3. 

- 

(96) 

(96. 

- 

079) 

(779. 

— 

392 

392 

- 

453 

453 

- 

845 

845 

27 

262 

289 

80 

302 

382 

107 

564 

671 

= 

151 

151 

= 

174 

174 

- 

325 

325 

27 

413 

440 

80 

476 

556 

107 

889 

996 

960 

- 

960 

3,132 

- 

3,132 

4,092 

- 

4,092^ 

987 

722 

1,709 

3M2 

833 

4,045 

4,199 

1,555 

5,754 

44,798 

22,337 

67,135 

113,591 

25,654 

139,245 

158,389 

47,991 

206,380 

(2,335) 

_ 

(2,335 

(650) 

_ 

(650 

(2,985) 

(2,985 

(22) 

(190) 

(212 

(64) 

(201) 

(265 

(86) 

(391) 

{477 

(2,357) 

(190) 

(2.547. 

(714) 

(201) 

(915 

(3,071) 

(391) 

(3.462, 

- 

- 

- 

30,000 

- 

30,000 

30.000 

- 

30,000 

(U70) 

532 

(838, 

32,498 

632 

33,130 

31,128 

1,164 

32,292 

42.441 

22.147 

64.588 

142.877 

25.453 

168.330 

185.318 

47.600 

232.918 
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FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Changes 
Post  Information  Support  Requirements,  $30^000,000 

This  program  increase  addresses  the  Department's  entire  information 
resource  management  infrastructure  as  it  is  used  to  manage,  communicate, 
process,  and  manipulate  information  in  support  of  US  foreign  policy, 
maintain  corporate  operations,  enhance  emergency  preparedness,  and  exploit 
the  potential  of  technology  to  help  reinvent  government  and  improve  the 
delivery  of  services.  The  Department's  existing  information  systems  are 
largely  obsolete  and  subject  to  rising  maintenance  costs.  This  vulnerability 
reaches  into  all  aspects  of  our  ability  to  process  effectively  information 
from  critical  classified  information  handling  and  consular  systems  to 
administrative  functions  such  as  financial  and  personnel  support.  To  correct 
these  deficiencies,  the  Department  requires  $25  million  for  information 
systems  modernization  and  $5  million  for  replacement  of  overseas  telephone 
equipment  in  FY  1995. 

o  Information  Systems  Modernization,  $25,000,000:  More  than  80  percent  of 
the  Department's  information  systems  are  obsolete  by  Federal  Information 
Resources  Management  Regulation  definitions.  Nearly  all  of  these  systems 
are  of  proprietary  design  and  cannot  be  easily  or  quickly  enhanced  to 
offer  new  capabilities  or  to  grow  and  change  as  the  Department's  mission 
grows  and  changes.  Further,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  parts  and  spares  for  the  current  equipment  base.  In  response, 
the  Department  began  in  FY  1993  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  information 
systems  modernization.  We  compiled  an  equipment  inventory  at  each  post 
and  identified  estimates  for  hardware  and  software  replacement.  We  then 
established  an  organizational  infrastructure  to  implement  the  transition 
from  proprietary  hardware  to  a  vendor-independent  ("open")  information 
systems  environment.  A  Migration  Office  was  established  to  coordinate  the 
program,  a  number  of  prototype  projects  were  started,  migration  centers 
were  established  in  Washington,  Paris,  and  Bangkok.,  and  a  transition 
strategy  was  developed.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  we  have  been  able 
to  consolidate  our  existing  software  applications  inventory,  select 
critical  corporate  applications  which  must  be  migrated  to  an  open 
environment,  focus  on  key  technical  issues  which  must  be  resolved, 
prioritize  post  requirements,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  the  Department 
migration. 

This  program  increase  represents  the  beginning  of  a  multiyear  upgrade  plan 
designed  to  replace  office  automation  equipment  and  supporting  corporate 
systems  software  at  overseas  posts  and  domestic  locations.  This  effort 
will  allow  the  Department  to  re-engineer  our  business  processes;  develop 
world-wide  electronic  mail  and  file  transfers,  capitalizing  on  Diplomatic 
Telecommunications  Service  installations;  reduce  dependence  on  specific 
vendors;  use  more  commercial  software  and  fewer  home-grown  applications; 
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reduce  maintenance  costs;  standardize  data;  off-load  work  from  centralized 
processors  to  the  desktop;  Interconnect  Department  systems  (especially 
with  mainframes);  add  functionality  for  users;  and  purchase  and  Install 
PCs  and  local  area  networks  (LANs).  (See  Annex  A)  To  ensure  a  smooth 
transition,  we  have  also  developed  a  strategy  that  maximizes  the  use  of 
our  current  proprietary  base  while  gradually  replacing  proprietary 
minicomputer/workstation  configurations  with  open  platforms.  These 
Information  Investments  will  lead  to  Improvements  In  how  we  do  our 
business  that  will  be  vital  to  meeting  the  savings  targets  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  initiatives. 

Overseas  Telephone  Replacements,  $5,000,000:  The  Department  now  has 
30,000  lines  of  outdated,  obsolete  telephone  equipment  serving 
39,000  subscribers  overseas  at  more  than  260  posts.  The  Department 
requires  funding  to  initiate  a  program  to  establish  a  regular  life  cycle 
for  replacing  overseas  telephone  equipment  on  a  ten-year  life  cycle. 
Some  of  the  equipment  in  use  is  up  to  20  years  old  and,  for  many  posts, 
telephone  equipment  failures  are  routine  occurrences.  Replacement  of  the 
current  obsolete  systems  with  modern  systems  will  reduce  posts'  dependence 
on  telephone  operator  staff,  provide  improved  access  to  post  officials, 
and  reduce  maintenance  costs.  The  installation  of  modern  telephone 
systems  at  selected  posts  will  bring  service  levels  up  to  a  minimum 
level  of  acceptability  while  putting  in  place  pieces  of  the  future 
infrastructure  needed  for  a  more  open  communications  environment.  This 
investment  will  help  reduce  staffing  requirements. 

The  Department's  highest  priority  posts  for  telephone  equipment 
modernization  in  FY  1995  include  Manila,  Beijing,  London,  Algiers, 
Karachi,  Abu  Dhabi,  Ulaanbaatar,  Vienna,  Jeddah,  Accra,  Harare,  and  Kabul. 
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Annex  A 


Information  Systems  Modernization 
FY  1995  Implementation  Plan 

Post  Hardware.  In  FY  1995,  the  Department  plans  to  spend  $15  million  to 
replace  hardware  and  install  E-mail  at  selected  posts.  Purchases  will  be 
consistent  with  our  transitional  strategy,  known  as  "A  Logical  Modernization 
Approach  (ALMA)".  ALMA  provides  us  the  capability  to  install  PC  LANS  at  posts 
where  older  proprietary  minicomputers  and  applications  remain  in  operation  by 
enabling  custom  coded  proprietary  software  applications  to  be  executed  on  PCs 
connected  to  the  LAN.  In  planning  hardware  replacements,  we  will  use  a 
generic  transition  configuration  for  posts  which  will  need  to  rely  on  the 
proprietary  systems  for  the  next  several  years.  Posts  lacking  an  existing 
proprietary  systems  will  go  straight  to  the  target  open  architecture.  For 
example,  both  Mexico  City  and  Bangkok  currently  have  obsolete,  proprietary 
equipment  installed.  The  hardware  to  be  procured  at  these  posts  will  replace 
existing  servers  and  personal  computers  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  The 
Department  also  plans  to  install  E-mail  (classified  or  unclassified)  at 
several  posts  now  lacking  this  feature.  The  attached  chart  shows  current  cost 
estimates  for  FY  1995  post  hardware  replacement. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design.  The  Department  plans  to  spend  $10  million  to 
provide  systems  design  and  application  development  services  in  accordance  with 
our  software  development  strategy  and  information  engineering/business  process 
redesign  methodologies.  We  have  adopted  a  two  tier  software  development 
strategy  that  maximizes  opportunities  for  coexistence  of  the  existing  and 
future  platforms.  Applications  in  the  first  tier  will  freeze  all  additional 
installations  of  proprietary  software  and  immediately  proceed  to  the  new 
environment.  In  FY  1995,  we  will  proceed  with  re-engineering  the  following 
critical  proprietary  systems: 

o  The  American  Personnel  Systems  (APS)  which  maintains  the  Department's 
American  employee's  personnel  records  and  serves  as  the  central 
database  for  all  of  the  Department's  American  personnel  and  payroll 
systems.  APS  systems  are  fragmented  across  the  Department,  labor 
intensive,  often  provide  information  in  unusable  formats,  and  as  a 
result  are  highly  inefficent; 

o  The  Enhanced  Automated  Procurement  Control  System  (EAPACS)  which  is  a 
procurement  requisition  control  system.  It  also  stores  and  compiles 
data  for  quarterly  reporting  requirements  external  to  the  Department 
and  provides  enhanced  tracking  abilities.  EAPACS  currently  does  not 
provide  timely  or  fully  accurate  reports,  is  difficult  to  use,  cannot 
be  incorporated  with  other  financial  systems,  and  has  very  high 
maintenance  costs;  and 

o  The  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  Information  System  (OFMIS)  which  is 
used  to  imclement  the  Reciprocity  Act  of  1984.  OFMIS  tracks  vehicle 
registrations,  drivers  licenses,  taxes,  property,  and  travel  at 
foreign  missions  in  the  U.S.  This  system  lacks  functionality  and  is 
costly  to  maintain. 
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Applications  in  the  second  tier  will  be  ported  to  a  PC  platform  with 
limited  additional  low-cost  installations/enhancements  during  the  interim 
period.  They  will  then  be  redesigned  following  the  metholodogies  used  for 
Tier  1.  In  FY  1995,  these  critical  systems  include: 

o  The  Post  Personnel  System  (PPS)  which  automates  data  entry  and  record 
updating  and  tracking  for  the  Department's  American  and  Foreign 
National  employees  at  overseas  posts.  PPS  lacks  communications 
capabilities  and  suffers  from  the  same  liabilities  as  the  other 
personnel  systems; 

o  The  Non-Expendable  Property  Application  (NEPA)  which  manages 
non-expendable  property  at  Foreign  Service  Posts  and  domestic 
facilities  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  NEPA  currently  lacks 
functionality  and  users  have  suffered  data  losses  due  to  a  lack  of  an 
automatic  backup;  and 

o  The  Unclassified  E-mail  network  (DOSNET)  which  provides  the 
Department's  global  electronic  mail  network  including  users  connected 
to  Open  Net  and  the  Wang  VS  network,  currently  at  84  Foreign  Service 
Posts  and  40  domestic  sites.  Currently,  DOSNET  lacks  the  file  transfer 
capabilities  that  will  be  required  to  transport  our  new  applications. 

o  The  Department  will  also  establish  a  Help  Desk  to  provide  a  single 
point  of  contact  to  expedite  referral  of  problems  from  the  Regional 
Information  Management  Centers  (RIMCs)  to  technical  experts  and  as  a 
coordination  facility  when  the  RIMCs  are  closed;  and  provide  technical 
training  to  expand  classroom  instruction  for  technical  staff  and  PC 
users. 
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FY  1995  Post  Information  Systems  I 

Modernization 

($000) 

Post  Hardware: 

800 

1  Mexico  City 

2  Bangkok 

1,100 

3  Cairo 

1,200 

4  Beijing 

350 

5  Riyadh 

500 

6  Jakarta 

150 

7  Islamabad 

450 

8  Guangzhou 

240 

9  New  Delhi 

700 

10  Port-au-Prince 

310 

1 1  Phnom  Penh 

150 

1 2  Ottawa 

50 

1 3  Bombay 

150 

14  Vienna 

450 

1 5  Brussels 

500 

1 6  Copenhagen 

200 

1 7  San  Jose 

300 

18  Stockholm 

300 

1 9  Paris 

1,000 

20  Montreal 

100 

21  Toronto 

850 

22  Warsaw 

250 

23  Quebec 

50 

24  Abuja  (NOB) 

1,300 

25  Luanda  (NOB) 

1,300 

26  New  Post  Opening 

1,300 

27  CIS  Posts  (unclassified  E-mail) 

450 

28  Tel  Aviv  (classified  E-mail) 

100 

29  Jerusalem  (unclassified  E-mail) 

50 

30  Jakarta  (classified  E-mail) 

100 

31  Hong  Kong  (classified  E-mail) 

100 

32  Abu  Dhabi  (unclassified  E-mail) 

50 

33  Tunis  (unclassified  E-mail) 

50 

34  Bahrain  (unclassified  E-mail) 

50. 

Subtotal,  Post  Hardware 

Systems  Analysis  and  Design: 

American  Personnel  System  & 

Post  Personnel  Systems 

4,000 

Enhanced  Automated 

Procurement  Control  System 

2,600 

OFM 

500 

Non-Expendable  Property  Application 

400 

Help  Desk 

500 

Technical  Training 

500 

Unclassified  E-mail 

1,500 

Subtotal,  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 

10,000 

Total,  Information  Systems  Modernization 

25,000 
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Annex  B 
Post  Information  Support  Requirements  --  Detailed  Justif i cation 

Summary 

The  State  Department's  request  for  $30  million  in  program  increases  will 
enable  us  to  ensure  the  availability  on  a  timely  basis  of  the  information 
technology  infrastructure  critical  to  successful  implementation  of  already 
ongoing  modernization  initiatives  in  the  Consular  Affairs,  Financial 
Management  and  Diplomatic  Telecommunications  Service  areas.  The  scope  of 
this  request  encompasses  the  Department's  entire  information  resource 
infrastructure.  It  speaks  to  the  Department's  capacity  to  manage, 
communicate,  process,  and  manipulate  information  in  support  of  US  foreign 
policy.  Moreover,  it  forms  a  central  element  to  maintaining  corporate 
operations  and  enhancing  emergency  preparedness.  It  also  recognizes  the 
potential  of  emerging  technological  advances  and  their  use  in  helping 
reinvent  government  and  improving  services  including  the  impact  of  the 
Defense  Department's  pending  transition  to  the  new  Defense  Message  System 
(DMS),  growing  electronic  mail  requirements  with  other  agencies,  access  to 
and  use  of  Internet  resources,  and  features  of  the  National  Information 
Infrastructure  (Nil)  strategy. 

The  Department's  FY  1995  request  stems  directly  from  demands  imposed  by 
the  Department's  global  mission  and  the  growing  impact  of  that  mission  on  our 
domestic  priorities.  Certain  requirements  also  result  from  compatibility  and 
"electronic  partnership"  issues  as  the  federal  community  at  large  seeks  out 
and  implements  information  initiatives  promoting  electronic  government. 
Finally,  the  Department  is  proposing  a  strategy  that,  through  modernization 
and  a  logical,  gradual  approach  to  open  systems,  should  enable  us  to  redesign, 
modify  and  significantly  enhance  Department  processes.  This  initiative  is  at 
the  core  of  our  request.  In  turn,  we  fully  expect  to  be  able  to  leverage 
the  power  of  information  technology  in  support  of  America's  21st  Century 
diplomacy,  and,  by  doing  so,  enhance  our  national  and  economic  well-being. 

Background 

The  current  IRM  environment  in  the  Department  encompasses  a  range  of 
technologies  to  communicate  and  process  information  including:  radios, 
telephones,  specialized  telecommunications  terminals,  relay  facilities,  leased 
circuits,  minicomputers,  mainframe  computers,  personal  computers,  microfiche 
and  CD-ROM  document  archives.  In  almost  every  area,  our  information  resource 
assets  inventory  is  now  made  up  of  obsolete  equipment  and  systems.  Hhile  the 
Department  operates  a  worldwide  telecommunications  system  processing  over 
8,000  telegrams  per  day,  provides  information  systems  to  produce  more  than 
1  million  documents  per  week,  and  manages  a  central  foreign  policy  database 
of  over  i7  million  records,  its  infrastructure  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 
The  Department's  information  environment  today  is  a  hodge-podge  of  fragmented, 
aging  and  dissimilar  technologies.  Replacing  our  worldwide  inventory  of 
obsolete  equipment  and  systems  will  require  a  long-term  capital  investment 
program  and  sustained  high-level  commitment  and  consensus  on  resource 
-ea1 location  oricr't'es.  m-17 
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Information  Systems  Upgrades,  $25, 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Department's  information  system  assets  concluded 
that  some  80  percent  of  its  overseas  classified  systems  are  now  obsolete, 
some  92  percent  of  its  unclassified  systems  are  no  longer  current,  and 
nearly  72  percent  of  our  domestic  systems  have  been  overtaken  by  a  host 
of  major  improvements  now  available  on  the  market.  Because  nearly  all  of 
these  systems  are  of  a  proprietary  design,  they  cannot  be  enhanced  to 
offer  new  capabilities.  They  simply  cannot  grow  and  change  as  the 
Department's  mission  grows  and  changes. 

This  situation  poses  a  major  vulnerability  to  Department  operations. 
Not  only  did  the  Department's  primary  vendor  file  for  Chapter  11 
bankruptcy  protection  in  1992,  posing  an  immediate  threat  to  continued 
maintenance  support,  but  the  Department  has  witnessed  a  series  of 
breakdowns  attributable  to  aging  equipment  operating  at  beyond  peak 
capacities.  At  a  major  Asian  post  last  year,  some  3,000  visa  applicants 
were  turned  away  because  of  computer  failure.  At  one  Latin  American  Dost 
the  entire  staff  was  reduced  to  using  typewriters  for  a  prolonged  period 
during  computer  system  downtime.  Despite  our  very  best  preventative 
maintenance  efforts,  continuing  system  outages  abroad  are  reported. 

It  is  clear  that  the  potential  impact  of  certain  system  failures  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  Department,  and  at  posts  around  the  world. 
For  example,  a  breakdown  in  consular  systems  would  interrupt  service  to 
American  citizens  abroad,  slow  passport  and  visa  issuance,  and  hamper 
detection  of  visa  fraud.  A  breakdown  in  financial  systems  would  derail 
our  efforts  to  correct  financial  systems  management  risks;  increase 
control  over  assets  and  information;  audit  financial  data;  integrate 
accounting,  vouchering,  disbursing  and  payroll;  and  provide  meaningful 
financial  management  reporting  capabilities.  Finally,  a  breakdown  could 
cause  an  inability  to  process  some  40,000  decision  documents  and  provide 
timely  information  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  short,  our  nation's 
foreign  policy  infrastructure  could  begin  to  crumble  under  such  dire 
circumstances.  This  is  the  information  technology  environment  confronting 
the  Department  today. 

The  Department  has  recognized  a  need  to  replace  aging  proprietary  office 
equipment  for  many  years.  The  requirements  are  well  documented.  We  have 
identified  estimates  for  hardware  replacement  for  over  260  posts.  The 
Department  has  also  established  an  organizational  infrastructure  to 
implement  the  transition  from  proprietary  hardware  and  software  to  a 
vendor-independent  ("open")  information  systems  environment.  Recognizing 
that  this  transition  would  affect  every  single  entity  throughout  the 
Department,  and  all  foreign  affairs  processes,  the  Department  conducted  a 
series  of  consensus-building  activities  throughout  FY  1993. 

To  support  satisfaction  of  these  goals,  in  FY  1993,  the  Department 
established  a  program  office  to  coordinate  the  program,  started  a  number 
of  prototype  projects,  established  development  centers  in  Washington, 
Paris  and  Bangkok  to  facilitate  migration  of  software  applications  and 
test  new  technologies,  and  developed  a  transition  strategy.   The  program 
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office,  now  called  the  Department  of  State  IRM  Modernization  Program, 
has  expanded  its  charter  from  looking  exclusively  at  migrating  suites 
of  office  automation  equipment  to  newer  open  systems  technology  to 
incorporating  all  Department  of  State  infrastructure  modernization  efforts 
to  include  mainframe  and  voice  technologies. 

Throughout  FY  1993,  the  Department  put  in  place  a  collaborative  planning 
process  among  the  three  major  sets  of  office  automation  customers  —  the 
corporate  systems  bureaus,  the  regional  bureaus,  and  other  policy  and 
functional  bureaus  —  and  established  plans  to  extend  this  planning 
process  to  other  agencies  in  the  foreign  affairs  community,  with  the 
intent  of  developing  a  community-wide  automation  plan. 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  we  have  been  able  to  consolidate  our 
existing  software  applications  inventory,  select  critical  corporate 
applications  which  must  be  migrated,  identify  specific  bureau  recommendations 
for  non-corporate  applications  migration,  focus  on  key  technical  issues  which 
must  be  resolved,  prioritize  post  requirements,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
Department's  modernization.  In  FY  1995,  the  Department  requires  $25  million 
to  make  substantial  progress  in  our  Department-wide  modernization  plan: 

—  Business  Process  Re-engineering.  Many  of  the  routine  business  processes 
followed  by  the  Department  are  dated,  costly  and  inefficient.  Bureaus 
have  been  reluctant  to  change  -  these  processes  because  the  cost  of 
rewriting  large  complex  applications  is  prohibitive.  The  Department  will 
have  In  place  information  technologies  that  permit  changes  to  business 
processes  without  having  to  rewrite  large  custom-developed  applications. 
We  will  need  technologies  and  modeling  tools  that  support  the  process 
re-engineering  effort. 

—  World-wide  Electronic  Mall.  Users  and  developers  have  made  it  clear  that 
we  need  electronic  mail  from  any  desktop  anywhere  in  the  agency  to  any 
other  desktop.  Electronic  mall  capacity  not  only  supports  informal 
messaging  but  the  dissemination  of  documents  and  files.  A  recent 
Department  study  of  overseas  operations  revealed  that  a  respective  62  and 
87  percent  of  posts  lack  unclassified  and  classified  e-mail  connectivity 
with  the  Department. 

—  Vendor  Independence.  The  Department  will  develop  applications  that  are 
less  dependent,  even  independent,  of  the  platforms  for  which  they  are 
written.  We  will  be  able  to  move  applications  to  new  platforms  with 
little  or  no  rewriting.  Our  users  and  developers  will  acquire  skills  that 
can  be  used  on  a  variety  of  platforms.  We  will  oe  able  to  buy  the  most 
cost-effective  hardware  and  software  with  less  concern  for  the  cost  of 
conversion  to  the  new  platforms. 

—  Maximum  Use  of  Commercial  Software.  The  cost  of  developing,  maintaining 
and  disseminating  custom-developed  software  applications  has  become 
prohibitive  (the  Department  spends  approximately  $25  million  annually 
on  software  support  such  as  systems  analysis  and  design,  development 
and  maintenance) .  These  costs,  most  of  which  go  toward  maintenance  of 
existing  applications,  have  caused  Department  offices  to  look  more  to 
the  use  of  off-the-shelf  products,  which  are  less  expensive  to  acquire  and 
maintain.  m-19 
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Reduced  Environmental  and  Maintenance  Costs.  The  cost  of  supporting  and 
maintaining  older  information  technology  is  high.  It  uses  more  power, 
requires  more  frequent  and  costly  maintenance,  and  often  requires 
specialized  environmental  support.  With  our  investment  in  hardware 
increasing,  we  will  make  every  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  supporting 
equipment. 

Standardization  of  Data.  Developers  are  feeling  pressure  from  users  and 
managers  to  establish  a  mechanism  for  data  sharing  that  does  not  rely  on 
specialized  development  efforts.  The  first  step  to  achieving  this  is 
the  standardization  of  our  data.  This  is  the  development  of  standard 
definitions  for  data  fields,  the  establishment  of  rules  for  their  use  and 
the  designation  of  owners  responsible  for  defining  and  maintaining  them. 
Information  is  retained  in  a  central  repository.  As  more  and  more  of  our 
records  are  retained  in  the  form  of  electronic  files,  we  need  to  develop 
ways  of  managing  the  data  in  those  files. 

Off-loading  Work  from  Centralized  Processors  to  the  Desktop.  As  demand 
for  access  to  information  technology  has  grown  in  our  offices  and  posts, 
we  have  invested  in  larger  and  more  powerful  systems  to  meet  the  demand. 
This  continual  upgrading  has  been  a  financial  burden.  In  addition,  some 
sites  that  need  more  computing  power  cannot  physically  support  the  larger 
systems  they  would  need.  The  Department  needs  to  get  away  from  reliance 
on  large  host  systems  and  "dumb"  terminals  and  move  toward  systems  that 
distribute  the  workload  across  servers  and  clients.  This  provioes  a  more 
flexible  response  to  demand  for  capacity  and  relieves  the  office  or  post 
of  the  responsibility  for  providing  a  large  central  site. 

Connection  of  Department  Office  Automation  Systems  with  Mainframe 
Systems.  In  the  past  the  Department's  mainframe  systems  have  been  fairly 
isolated  from  the  remaining  systems  in  the  Department.  Information  was 
often  passed  to  offices  on  paper  or  tape.  Offices  need  to  be  aole  to 
access  information  directly  and  quickly,  without  the  middle  step  of  having 
it  put  into  a  paper  report  or  on  a  tape. 

Added  Functionality.  Older  proprietary  systems  are  much  slower  to  acquire 
the  newest  technology.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  Department  has  been 
frustrated  in  its  desire  to  implement  new  functionality  because  a 
proprietary  vendor  could  not  support  it.  Much  of  the  older  equipment 
will  not  ever  be  able  to  support  the  newest  software  products  or  tools. 
Instead  of  having  access  to  industry  standard  wora  processing  or 
spreadsheet  packages,  Department  personnel  are  forced  to  navigare  their 
way  through  proprietary  command  lines  to  be  provided  only  the  most 
rudimentary  features.  We  also  need  hardware  and  software  platforms  that 
can  support  modern  Computer-aided  Software  Engineering  (CASE)  tools  and 
object-oriented  languages. 

Equipment  Purchase  and  Software  Development.  The  first  two  areas  of 
emphasis  for  information  systems  upgrades  in  FY  1995  are  hardware 
replacements  for  the  overseas  posts  with  the  most  critical  requirements 
and  migration  of  the  critical  corporate  applications. 
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The  FY  1995  increase  will  capitalize  on  Diplomatic  Telecommunications 
Service  (DTS)  installations.  The  DTS  is  Integrating  existing  communications 
resources  Into  a  single  network  that  will  satisfy  current  customer 
requirements  while  providing  the  flexibility  and  growth  path  that  allows 
future  requirements  to  be  met  without  major  disruption  or  reconfiguration. 
It  provides  an  open  architecture  based  on  government  and  industry  standards, 
and  will  provide  a  basic  level  of  service  even  under  stressed  conditions. 
The  DTS  network  will  accommodate  both  dedicated  bandwidth  and  a  packet 
switched  network.  The  packet  switched  network  will  provide  connectivity  for 
data  communications  requirements,  wherever  practical.  This  feature  is  key  to 
the  implementation  of  the  Department's  corporate  applications  upgrade  plans. 

Overseas  Telephone   Replacements,   $5,000,000:    The  Department  now  has 

JU.UUU  lines  or  obsolete  telepnone  equipment  in  service  at  overseas  diplomatic 
posts.  This  equipment  serves  39,000  subscribers  at  over  260  locations.  The 
original  equipment  manufacturers  have  discontinued  support  for  replacement 
parts,  limiting  our  procurement  sources  to  third  party  vendors  who  charge 
premium  prices.  Worse  yet,  this  source  is  now  drying  up.  Supplies  of  certain 
critical  components  are  rapidly  becoming  depleted. 

Many  of  the  Department's  current  telephone  systems  are  so  saturated  that 
they  are  completely  overwhelmed  by  today's  traffic  volumes.  This  often 
results  in  established  telephone  calls  being  inadvertently  disconnected  by  the 
system.  Ambassadors  have  complained  of  disconnected  calls  to  the  White  House. 
Embassy  London's  system  is  so  saturated  with  high  volumes  that  it  often 
disconnects  several  phone  calls  simultaneously. 

Additionally,  many  of  our  diplomatic  posts  lack  direct  dialing 
capabilities  (i.e.,  all  calls  must  be  placed  and  received  through  a  telephone 
switchboard  operator).  This  makes  it  highly  difficult,  sometimes  impossible, 
during  peak  periods,  for  callers  outside  the  Embassy  or  Consulate  to  conduct 
business  with  post  officials.  In  terms  of  American  citizen  emergency 
services,  this  brings  about  an  even  greater  welfare  and  safety  concern. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  minimum  level  of  acceptable  service, 
investments  in  replacing  current  systems  with  modern  equipment  would  reduce 
US  Embassies'  dependence  on  switchboard  operator  personnel,  producing  savings 
which  could  be  used  to  offset  other  infrastructure  modernization  efforts.  The 
Department's  goals  for  this  program  are,  by  the  end  of  FY  1994,  to  establish  a 
procurement  vehicle  for  purchasing  teleDhone  systems  and  once  funding  becomes 
available,  to  reolace  up  to  30  systems  per  year  (equivalent  to  10  year  life 
cycle  per  system). 

The  requested  funding  will  allow  the  Department  to  begin  replacing  systems 
which:  have  operating  faults  and  cannot  be  maintained;  are  older  generation 
equipment,  or  have  suffered  environmental  damage;  cannot  meet  either  expanded 
or  changed  requirements;  do  not  provide  needed  features  or  functions,  or  need 
to  be  expanded  to  meet  current  requirements;  do  not  meet  Overseas  Security 
Policy  Group  criteria;  are  leased  and  at  a  high  threat  or  critical  threat 
location;  are  technologically  obsolete;  do  not  provide  features  and  functions 
normally  expected  in  today's  office  environment  or;  have  met  the  expected 
systems  life  (have  been  in  service  10  years  or  longer). 
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FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


(Positions) 


Deputy  Asst  Secretary,  Information 

Mgmt  &  Systems  Operations 

Director,  Info  Planning  &  Develpm 

Director,  Information  Services 

Office  of  Applied  Technology 

Office  of  Development 

Office  of  Plans 

Domestic  Operations 

Foreign  Operations 

Inter-Agency  Affairs 

Network  Operations 

Technical  Operations 

FOIA,  Priv.  &  Class 

Information  Services 

User  Services 

Information  Administration 

Professional  Development 

Total 


1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

23 

22 

2 

2 

3 

3 

62 

61 

32 

31 

15 

15 

231 

230 

108 

108 

8 

8 

17 

17 

133 

133 

35 

35 

96 

95 

12 

12 

34 

34 

26 

24 

837 


830 


1995  Request 

22 
2 
3 

60 

31 

14 

224 

108 

8 

17 
133 
35 
95 
12 
34 
24 

822 
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FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Deputy  Asst  Secretary,  Information 

Mgmt  &  Systems  Operations 

Director,  Info  Planning  &  Develpm 

Director,  Information  Services 

Office  of  Applied  Technology 

Office  of  Development 

Office  of  Plans 

Domestic  Operations 

Foreign  Operations 

Inter- Agency  Affairs 

Network  Operations 

Technical  Operations 

FOIA,  Priv.  &  Class 

Information  Services 

User  Services 

Information  Administration 

Professional  Development 

Total 


1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate 

1995  Request 

$31,114 

$22,375 

$22,573 

108 

112 

116 

223 

168 

174 

7,903 

5,855 

5,934 

16,720 

10,674 

25,800 

1,865 

1,794 

1,773 

34,803 

38,985 

39,277 

21,050 

22,579 

22,911 

560 

448 

463 

43,988 

43,951 

44,298 

34,523 

30,029 

45,458 

10,084 

8,518 

8,635 

6,760 

6,632 

6,828 

731 

901 

927 

4,064 

2,852 

2,926 

5.975 

4.753 

4.825 

220,471 


200,626 


232,918 
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Office  of  Foreign  Missions 

Overview  Statement 
Summary 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Missions  (OFM)  was  created  by  the  1982  Foreign 
Missions  Act.  Its  mission  has  evolved  into  four  major  areas:  employment  of 
reciprocity  to  ensure  equitable  treatment  for  United  States  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions  abroad  and  their  personnel;  regulation  of  the  activities  of 
foreign  missions  in  a  manner  that  will  protect  the  foreign  policy  and  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States;  protection  of  the  United  States 
public  from  abuses  of  privileges  and  immunities  by  members  of  the  foreign 
missions;  and  provision  of  service  and  assistance  to  the  foreign  mission 
community  in  the  United  States  to  assure  appropriate  privileges,  benefits  and 
services  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

MAJOR  ACTIVITIES 

o  Diplomatic  Motor  Vehicle  Program:  Registration  and  licensing  of  motor 
venicles  belonging  to  the  foreign  mission  community;  issuance  of  driver 
licenses  to  members  of  the  foreign  mission  community;  enforcement  of 
mandatory  liability  insurance  standards;  and  tracking  of  incidents 
involving  reckless  or  negligent  driving  to  assure  that  serious  violators 
do  not  continue  to  drive. 

o  .  Goods  and  Services  Program:  In  select  cases,  on  the  oasis  of  reciprocity, 
acts  as  an  intermediary  to  a  foreign  mission  in  the  domestic  procurement 
of  goods  and  services. 

o  Travel  Program:  Administration  and  processing  of  a  variety  of  travel 
restrictions  and  controls  imposed  on  members  of  foreign  missions  on  the 
basis  of  national  security  or  reciprocity. 

o  Real  Property  Program:  Management  of  all  acquisitions,  including  leases, 
additions,  remodeling  and  sales,  of  real  property  by  foreign  missions  to 
assure  that  it  is  consistent  with  United  States  national  security 
interests,  reciprocity,  and  local  and  international  law.  Serve  as 
intermediary  landlord  for  select  foreign  missions  on  the  basis  of 
reciorocity.  Protection  and  preservation  of  foreign  missions  properties 
of  countries  with  which  the  United  States  no  longer  maintains  diplomatic, 
consular,  and  other  government  relations. 

o  Customs  °roqram:  Ensuring  the  expeditious  import  of  foreign  mission 
materials  and  the  possessions  of  members  of  the  foreign  missions  community 
on  tne  basis  of  :nternational  law  and  reciprocity. 

o  Construction  Program:  In  select  cases,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 
provision  of  a  variety  of  construction-related  services  to  a  foreign 
mission,  including  acting  as  intermediary  contractor. 

o  Tax  Program:  Ensuring  the  proper  exemption  from  sales  tax  and  similar 
taxat:on  for  foreign  missions  ana  their  members  in  accordance  with 
international  law  and  reciprocity. 

•:"54e  r-u-; 
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FY  1995  Request 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


POSITIONS  * 

FUNDS 

Americans 

Bureau  Managed    American 

Total 

Dom  O/S  FSNs  Total 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp   Salaries 

_      _       _       _ 

-    $3,204 

$3,204 

_      _       _       _ 

-      3,154 

3,154 

_      _       _       _ 

22 

22 

-      -       -       - 

36 

36 

-      -       -       - 

58 

58 

_      _       _       _ 

-      3,212 

3,212 

-      -       - 

(64) 

(64. 

-  -    -    - 

-            (6)           - 

(6, 

=  =    =    = 

-      3.148             = 

3.148 

FY  1993  Base 
FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 

o  Anticipated  1995  Wage  Increase: 

American  COLA 
o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increase: 

Domestic 

Total  Built-in  Changes 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Operating  Expenses 

Net  Total  Change 

FY  1995  Request 

*  Positions  for  OFM  are  reflected  in  the  Working  Capital  Fund  budget  presentation. 
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Administrative  Support  Staff: 

Financial  Mgmt  Analyst, 

Accountant,  Secretary, 

Contract  Specialists 

5 

Operations  Division: 

Banking,  Travel,  Property 

Acquisition,  Housing  &  Foreign 

Property  Mgmt,  Construction 

4 

Office  of  the  Director 

&  Deputy  Director 

6 

Legal  Counsel 

2 

Operations  Division: 

Customs,  Tax,  Motor  Vehicles 
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Office  of  Foreign  Missions 


FY  1995 
Staff  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 


(Positions)* 


Office  of  the  Director  and 

Deputy  Director , 

Operations  Division 

Legal  Counsel 

Operations  Division 

Administrative  Support  Staff. 

Total 


1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate     1995  Request 


6 

4 
2 
4 
5 

21 


6 
4 
2 
4 
5 

21 


6 

4 
2 
4 
5 

21 


These  positions  are  not  reflected  on  the  State  S&E  summary  table. 

These  positions  are  reflected  within  the  Working  Capital  Fund  budget  presentation 
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Office  of  Foreign  Missions 


FY  1995 
Funds  by  Domestic  Organization  Unit 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted    1994  Estimate    1995  Request 
Office  of  the  Director  and 

Deputy  Director 

Operations  Division 

Legal  Counsel 

Operations  Division 

Administrative  Support  Staff. 

Total 3,204  3,154  3,148 


$690 

$678 

$677 

1,253 

1,233 

1,231 

220 

218 

217 

469 

460 

459 

572 

565 

564 
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FY  1995  Request 

POST  ASSIGNMENT  TRAVEL 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Program  (D&CP) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


FY  1993  Base 
FY  1994  Estimate 

FY  1995  Built-in  Changes: 

o  Anticipated  1995  Price  Increases: 
Domestic 
"  PAT  Inflation 
Subtotal,  Price 

FY  1995  Current  Services 

Executive  Order  Reduction: 
o  Operating  Expenses 

FY  1995  Request 


POSITIONS 

Americans 

FUNDS 

Bureau  Managed  American 

Total 

Dom.  O/S    FSNs  Total 

FSN  Pay  Op  Exp    Salaries 

1 

-  $68,509 

$68,509 

_ 

-    69,810 

69,810 

1  II    1 
1   II    1 

1   II    1 

1  II    1 

3 

-  1,882              - 

-  1.885 

3 
1,882 
1,885 

_       _         -        - 

-    71,695 

71,695 

_       _         _         - 

-     (1,326) 

(1,326) 

_ 

-    70.369              - 

70.369 

PAT-1 
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Mr.  Moran.  We  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  to  the  Committee, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Management,  Richard  Moose,  who 
will  testify  for  both  items.  It  is  Mr.  Moose's  first  appearance,  cer- 
tainly not  before  the  Congress.  He  is  an  old  hand  of  congressional 
legislative  affairs,  having  worked  with  Senator  Muskie  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  he  has  substantial  prior  ex- 
perience. But  this  is  his  first  time  in  this  capacity  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  so  we  will  put  his  biography  into  the 
record  at  this  point  and  ask  him  to  synopsize  his  statement  and 
then  we  will  get  into  questions. 

[The  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Moose  follows:] 

Richard  M.  Moose 

Mr.  Moose  was  nominated  by  the  President  to  serve  as  Under  Secretary  for  Man- 
agement of  the  Department  of  State  on  July  13,  1993,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  July  30,  1993. 

From  1988  to  1993  he  was  Senior  Vice  President,  International  and  Government 
Affairs,  American  Express  Company.  In  1981  he  joined  the  international  banking 
division  of  Lehman  Brothers,  as  a  Senior  Adviser  and  subsequently  led  the  inter- 
national advisory  activities  of  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  as  Managing  Director 
until  1988. 

In  19"<  7  Mr.  Moose  was  appointed  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Manage- 
ment and  from  1978-1981  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 

In  1969  he  was  Staff  Secretary  at  the  National  Security  Council  and  from  1969- 
1974  he  was  Senior  Staff  Member/Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  (SFRC)  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  from  1974-1976  Staff  Director,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, SFRC. 

In  1968  he  co-authored  a  study  of  the  national  security  decision-making  process 
for  the  President-elect  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  and 
the  Ford  Foundation. 

From  1966-1968  he  was  a  Special  Assistant  to  Walt  Rostow  and  Senior  Staff 
Members  at  the  National  Security  Council. 

From  1956-1965  he  served  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  Department  of  State  in 
Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Yaounde,  Cameroon  and  the  Executive  Secretariat  of  the  De- 
partment. 

From  1954-1956  Mr.  Moose  served  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  Moose  received  a  B.A.  from  Hendrix  College  in  1953  and  an  M.A.  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1954. 

Mr.  Moose  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  February  27,  1932  and  is  married 
to  Margaret  Davis  Moose.  They  have  two  children,  Jeffrey  M.  Moose  and  Amanda 
D.  Moose. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Moose.  I  would  be  pleased  to  enter  my  full  statement  into 
the  record,  and  I  will  proceed  with  a  somewhat  shorter  version  of 
events,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MANAGEMENT  GOALS  AND  STRATEGIES 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  these  two  accounts 
which,  until  this  year,  had  been  one  unified  account.  I  want  to 
focus  on  our  major  management  goals  and  strategies  and  talk  a  lit- 
tle bit  about  progress  we  have  made  during  the  past  year  and 
where  we  want  to  go.  I  often  think  about  this  committee  when  I 
am  faced  with  decisions  that  are  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  money. 
I  think  about  coming  here  and  justifying  it  to  you.  You  are  my 
Board  of  Directors.  For  me,  you  represent  the  shareholders,  that  is 
to  say,  the  taxpayers,  and  I  never  forget  about  it. 

1993  was  a  year  of  transition  in  the  Department  for  two  reasons. 
Number  one,  the  Clinton  Administration  began,  which  was  the  first 
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administration  in  virtually  a  half  century  to  have  the  opportunity 
and  the  challenge  to  build  from  the  first  day  of  its  term  an  overall 
agenda  for  a  vastly  different  world.  And  second,  in  midyear  I  had 
the  reins  of  management  passed  to  me  at  the  Department  when 
Brian  Atwood  went  to  AID,  and  I  became  the  fourth  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Management  to  testify  before  this  committee,  I  believe, 
in  as  many  years. 

I  knew  that  the  new  priorities  which  we  received  would  not  be 
accompanied  by  additional  money,  so  I  quickly  realized  that  we 
would  have  to  examine  what  we  were  doing;  we  would  have  to 
confront  our  inefficiencies,  prioritize  our  objectives  and  learn  to 
measure  our  results.  My  primary  goal,  thus,  became  to  improve  the 
linkage  between  policy  and  resources. 

NEW  PRIORITIES 

As  Secretary  Christopher  told  this  Subcommittee  last  week,  the 
first  and  foremost  of  our  new  priorities  is  to  promote  America's  eco- 
nomic security.  He  has  made  this  clear  to  our  embassies  abroad; 
he  has  made  it  clear  in  the  Department,  and  while  we  may  be  re- 
allocating relatively  small  amounts  of  program  resources,  our  per- 
sonnel, both  here  and  abroad,  are  devoting  a  great  deal  more  time 
and  attention  to  market  opening,  to  export  promotion  and  business 
facilitation.  I  would  note  that  our  worldwide  network  of  embassies, 
which  are  funded  by  these  two  appropriations  provide  the  delivery 
system  for  pursuing  this  new  business  emphasis. 

FY  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

As  you  have  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  request  for  the  two 
accounts  comes  to  $2,178  billion.  This  relatively  modest  $66  million 
increase  over  FY  1994  allows  us  to  maintain  ongoing  operations, 
continue  the  implementation  of  the  President's  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative overhead  reductions,  and  most  importantly,  begins  a 
multi-year  program  of  modernizing  our  information  management 
systems. 

The  request  does,  however,  barely  bring  us  back  to  FY  1993 
funding  levels.  It  is  more  important  than  ever  that  we  effectively 
manage  the  resources  we  do  have,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  our  strategy. 

When  I  began  my  work  last  fall,  I  had  in  mind  the  spirit  of  the 
National  Performance  Review  which  was  to  fashion  a  department 
that  worked  better  but  cost  less.  My  vision  was  and  is  a  stream- 
lined and  more  effective  department  which  would  have  these  char- 
acteristics. 

One,  the  capacity  to  carry  out  the  essential  business  of  represent- 
ing the  U.S.  overseas  with  reduced  staff,  with  a  more  flexible  man- 
agement structure,  more  authority  at  operating  levels,  and  more 
attention  to  goals  and  performance.  We  want  an  overseas  deploy- 
ment that  is  right-sized  and  right-structured.  We  need  a  work  force 
led  by  managers  who  promote  teamwork  and  who  have  been  taught 
to  lead  people  well. 

We  want  a  work  force  that  reflects  the  diversity  of  the  American 
people,  that  offers  better  opportunities  for  career  development  to 
all  of  our  employees-Civil   Service  and  the  Foreign  Service.  We 
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want  to  shift  staff  from  low  to  high  priority  goals  and  objectives, 
all  the  while  meeting  the  President's  reduction  targets. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

We  need  a  sound,  rebuilt  infrastructure  for  the  long  term  with 
a  modernized  information  system  designed  around  reengineered 
and  reduced  central  management  functions.  We  want  maximum  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  in  our  consular  services  and  to  take  full 
advantage  of  modern  communication  and  information  systems  in 
order  to  enhance  the  safety  of  our  borders  and  our  citizens. 

Virtually  none  of  the  steps  we  have  in  mind  will  be  sustainable 
without  modernization  of  our  information  management  structure. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  Secretary  Christopher  argued  forcefully 
at  the  OMB  and  in  the  President's  budget  review  for  the  additional 
funds  which  would  give  us  about  $30  million  in  this  budget  request 
that  you  have  before  you  to  invest  in  modern  information  tech- 
nology. We  need  this  above  all  to  help  us  improve  our  department- 
wide  management  systems. 

We  have  been  very  candid  in  describing  the  weakness  of  our  fi- 
nancial management  systems.  They  are  well-known  to  this  commit- 
tee. 

We  have  developed  an  integrated  financial  management  plan 
called  IFMS  which  will  integrate  into  a  single  system  the  functions 
necessary  to  meet  our  user  needs  in  the  Department  and  to  satisfy 
Federal  financial  management  regulatory  requirements.  All  of  this 
to  be  done  in  a  worldwide  context — 270  posts,  160  different  cur- 
rencies. This  is  a  multi-year  program  and  it  is  proceeding  on  sched- 
ule and  quite  aggressively. 

The  problems  with  our  personnel  information  system  rival  those 
on  the  financial  side.  We  have  to  fix  both  of  these  management  sys- 
tems now,  in  order  to  be  able  to  plan  to  make  informed  decisions, 
to  achieve  stricter  accountability,  to  reduce  the  size  and  complexity 
of  our  central  management  systems,  and  to  liberate  our  employees 
from  mind-numbing,  unproductive  and  often  inaccurate  administra- 
tive processes. 

WORK  FORCE  IMPROVEMENTS 

People  are  the  primary  resource  of  the  Department.  We  need  to 
achieve  a  new  range  of  skills,  create  true  diversity  and  above  all, 
to  treat  our  people  differently.  This  will  require  meaningful  career 
counseling,  reform  of  tenuring,  recruitment,  evaluation,  assign- 
ments, training  and  promotions.  If  we  don't  do  this,  we  will  not  at- 
tract and  hold  the  right  mix  of  excellent  Americans  that  we  need 
to  meet  our  long-term  challenges. 

CONSULAR  OPERATIONS 

Consular  operations  use  a  large  proportion  of  our  resources  while 
providing  important  services  for  the  public.  These  consular  oper- 
ations are  demand-driven,  and  demand  is  escalating  rapidly. 
Through  innovations  in  our  centralized  passport  and  visa  centers, 
we  have  markedly  improved  our  overall  efficiency  and  our  customer 
service  record. 
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We  do  face  a  growing  challenge  in  enhancing  the  security  of  our 
visa  and  passport  issuance  procedures.  We  are  addressing  this  in 
part  through  greatly  enhanced  cooperation  with  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, other  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity as  well  as  by  vigorous  pursuit  of  fraud.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  an 
area  of  interest  to  this  committee,  because  it  appropriates  a  great 
deal  of  money  that  goes  into  the  agencies  with  which  we  are  in- 
volved in  this  effort,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  we 
have  made  significant  progress  since  the  last  time  I  talked  to  some 
of  you  on  this  question. 

The  security  of  our  borders  against  illegal  immigration  can  be 
further  tightened  through  the  application  of  technology.  This  is 
going  to  take  a  lot  more  money  than  I  think  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  provide  us  through  direct  appropriations,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  plan  to  depend  on  the  ability  to  levy,  collect  and  retain  and 
invest  a  $20  surcharge  to  be  paid  by  foreigners  when  they  apply 
for  the  special  high-security  machine  readable  visa,  which  we  refer 
to  as  the  MRV. 

These  user  fees,  will  hopefully  generate  around  $107  million  over 
two  full  years. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  following  information  was  submitted  subse- 
quent to  the  hearing:] 

Because  of  the  late  start  we  are  getting  in  collecting  these  fees,  it  probably  will 
take  us  a  little  longer  than  the  two  fiscal  years  just  mentioned  to  collect  this 
amount. 

User  fees  will  enable  us  to  install  automated  lookout  systems  in 
all  of  our  visa-issuing  posts  worldwide  within  two  years  and  then 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  we  should  have  the  MRV  installed  at  all 
of  our  visa  posts  worldwide. 

BUDGET  CONSTRAINTS 

The  second  challenge  that  we  have  is  to  adjust  to  tighter  budg- 
ets. We  have  made  meaningful  progress  in  achieving  greater  effi- 
ciencies in  a  number  of  areas  that  I  will  review.  Some  are  in  areas 
that  we  have  done  already,  and  others  are  in  areas  we  plan  to  do. 
To  start  with,  the  Department  is  implementing  the  President's  ex- 
ecutive order  that  reduces  administrative  expenses  by  14  percent 
by  the  end  of  FY  1997  and  cuts  civilian  employment  by  4  percent 
at  the  end  of  FY  1995.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  Department  plans 
to  cut  administrative  expenses  by  $28  million,  and  personnel  costs 
by  $14  million.  These  will  come  on  top  of  $48  million  in  administra- 
tive and  personnel  cuts  that  we  have  taken  in  FY  1994. 

In  order  to  live  within  our  funding  levels,  we  have  taken  a  num- 
ber of  actions  to  reduce  our  costs.  I  will  just  mention  a  few  very 
briefly. 

We  have  drastically  reduced  hiring.  We  have  reduced  the  cost  of 
security  programs  by  about  $15  million  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  We  have  closed  17  small  posts  over  the  last  two  years.  We 
have  opened  29  new  posts,  most  of  them  embassies  in  expensive 
and  complicated  places.  We  have  done  all  of  this  with  an  essen- 
tially flat  budget.  We  have  also  slashed  spending  for  outside  con- 
tractor supports  for  our  worldwide  information  systems. 

We  have  reduced  telephone  toll  costs  by  an  expanding  use  of  our 
electronic  mail  system  overseas.  We  have  reduced  maintenance  and 
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utilities  costs  by  replacing  obsolete  computers,  and  by  implement- 
ing much  more  in-house  maintenance  of  those  computers.  We  have 
controlled  total  compensation  levels  for  foreign  service  national  em- 
ployees through  a  wage  cap;  and  we  have  controlled  personnel  costs 
by  tightening  the  use  of  consultants  and  experts.  We  have  finally, 
by  prompt  payments,  cut  interest  payments  in  half  from  1992  lev- 
els. 

PROGRAM  PLANNING 

After  about  eight  months  on  this  job,  it  has  become  clearer  to  me 
than  ever  before  that  we  have  to  reassess  our  traditional  agenda. 
We  have  to  consider  shedding  and  changing  some  tasks,  some  long- 
standing priorities  and  attitudes  of  the  Department.  It  is  critical 
that  we  retain  flexible  authority  to  move  resources  because  of 
changing  policy  priorities,  always,  of  course,  in  consultation  with 
the  Congress  and  especially  with  this  committee.  I  promise  an  un- 
flinching effort  to  align  our  resources  with  the  goals  that  our  Sec- 
retary talked  with  you  about  last  week. 

To  do  this,  as  I  discussed  at  the  beginning,  I  am  pushing  a  pro- 
gram planning  process  that  will  force  a  closer  link  between  our  ob- 
jectives and  our  resource  allocations.  I  am  moving  very  aggres- 
sively and  with  tremendous  support,  from  the  Secretary  and  the 
Deputy  Secretary  to  engage  the  other  Under  Secretaries  and  the 
policy-making  Assistant  Secretaries  in  a  real  dialogue  to  establish 
priorities  and  to  bring  fully  to  their  realization  the  necessity  of  un- 
derstanding in  advance  where  the  resources  come  to  support  new 
policy  initiatives. 

I  also  need  your  help  and  the  continued  support  of  this  Sub- 
committee to  provide  us  with  the  operating  resources  that  we  need. 

I  want  and  expect  this  Subcommittee  to  continue  to  watch  over 
us.  I  want  you  to  visit  our  posts.  I  want  you  to  ask  questions  and 
make  recommendations.  I  welcome  them. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
of  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Moose  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  Salaries 
and  Expenses  and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs,  the  State 
Department's  main  operating  accounts,  for  Fiscal  Year  1995. 
The  reguest  I  will  be  justifying  reflects  our  operational 
priorities  and  has  been  integrated  with  the  overall  priorities 
of  the  President's  international  affairs  agenda.   We  will 
continue  to  work  closely  with  you  and  other  Congressional 
committees  to  provide  the  American  people  with  the  foreign 
policy  they  deserve  at  a  price  they  can  afford.   This  is  not  an 
easy  process  for  any  of  us,  especially  in  a  period  of 
constrained  budgets. 

I  want  to  place  our  resource  needs  in  a  policy  context, 
describe  some  of  our  major  management  accomplishments  and 
problems,  and  conclude  by  focusing  on  important  initiatives  to 
improve  our  information  and  communications  systems. 

Our  FY  1994/95  State  Department  Authorization  bill  is 
currently  in  the  conference  stage.   We  have  been  told  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  by  both  houses  no  later  than  April  30  — 
which  is  when  the  waiver  of  authorization  for  State  and  USIA 
programs  in  your  FY  1994  Appropriations  act  would  expire.   The 
Authorization  bill  contains  items  important  to  this  committee: 
for  FY  1994  it  covers  the  levels  in  your  already  enacted  bill, 
while  for  FY  1995  we  have  every  hope  the  conference  report  will 
contain  levels  which  would  enable  you  to  appropriate  the 
President's  reguest  --  the  one  I  am  defending  today. 
Unfortunately  some  provisions  being  considered  also  contain 
earmarks  of  funds  you  have  already  appropriated  which  we  are 
working  with  conferees  to  have  eliminated. 

The  bill  in  conference  also  contains  a  very  important  new 
authority  which  would  allow  us  to  collect,  retain  and  invest  a 
Machine  Readable  Visa  (MRV)  surcharge.   Without  these 
surcharges,  given  the  budget  pressures  your  subcommittee  faces, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  additional 
resources  reguired  to  implement  our  portion  of  the  President's 
border  security  initiative.   I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that 
later . 

In  addition,  the  authorization  bill  contains  a  number  of 
authorities  related  to  the  organization  plan  the  Department 
submitted  to  the  committee  last  April.   We  will  be  working  hard 
to  obtain  passage  of  provisions  which  will  give  us  the 
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flexibility  needed  to  implement  our  plan  and  then  to  adjust  it 
later  in  response  to  changing  foreign  policy  priorities  without 
having  to  come  back  constantly  for  legislation.   We  would  of 
course  continue  to  work  with  key  Congressional  committees  like 
yours  through  well  established  reprogramming  procedures. 

BUILDING  A  DIPLOMATIC  SYSTEM  FOR  A  CHANGING  WORLD 

Since  before  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  striving  to  craft  and  implement  a  foreign  policy 
for  the  next  century  within  the  confines  of  a  diplomatic 
structure  and  available  instrumentalities  designed  for  the 
world  of  the  1960's. 

Last  week  Secretary  Christopher  described  this 
Administration's  strategic  policy  priorities  and  our  related 
efforts  to  create,  in  consultation  with  the  Congress,  a  new 
charter,  called  the  "  Peace,  Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act".   It 
seeks  to  build  a  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  those  foreign 
policy  objectives  well  into  the  next  century.   This  new 
charter,  on  which  I  have  been  working  directly,  and  our  FY  1995 
budget  reguest  for  international  affairs  is  now  organized  in 
the  six  categories  of  objectives  described  below.   We  believe 
this  approach  will  ensure  better  links  between  policy  and 
resource  decisions. 

--Promoting  U.S.  Prosperity; 

— Building  Democracy; 

--Promoting  Sustainable  Development; 

--Promoting  Peace; 

— Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance;  and 

--Advancing  Diplomacy. 

We  value  the  important  role  your  subcommittee  plays  in 
these  endeavors,  domestically  and  internationally.   On  the 
international  side  you  help  promote  U.S.  prosperity  through 
support  for  the  U.S.  &  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  and  supportive  efforts  by  our  embassies; 
in  building  Democracy  abroad  you  fund  the  important  work  of 
USIA,  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  and  all  of  our 
international  broadcasting;  you  fund  the  drug  program  in 
several  of  these  categories;  you  fund  UN  international 
peacekeeping  (which  Ambassador  Albright  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Bennett  will  discuss  with  you  later  today);  and  finally,  under 
the  rubric  of  "advancing  diplomacy"  you  fund  our  all-important 
international  diplomatic  infrastructure. 

The  bulk  of  my  presentation  today  will  address  the  work  you 
fund  at  the  State  Department  in  the  "Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Programs"  as  well  as  the  "Salaries  and  Expenses"  accounts  which 
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undergird  all  U.S.  programs  overseas  whether  undertaken 
directly  by  State  or  conducted  by  other  agencies  working  at  our 
more  than  270  embassies,  consulates  and  missions. 


INVESTING  IN  DIPLOMACY 

The  President,  in  recognition  that  a  rapidly  changing  world 
reguires  vigorous  U.S.  diplomacy,  and  within  the  same  personnel 
and  overhead  restrictions  placed  on  all  agencies,  has  requested 
a  State  Operations  budget  that  makes  possible  an  activist 
approach  to  wide-ranging  diplomatic  challenges. 

I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  employees  as  they 
operate  austere  embassies  in  the  far  flung  former  Soviet  Union, 
and  as  they  provide  liaison  with  peacekeeping  efforts  in  such 
tragic  conflicts  as  Bosnia,  Nagorno-Karabakh,  Macedonia  and 
Somalia.   On  a  daily  basis,  State  Department  employees  are  on 
the  front  lines  in  protecting  American  citizens  and  defending 
American  interests  abroad.   This,  however,  is  an  increasingly 
expensive  duty,  exacerbated  by  demands  on  the  Department  to 
expand  operations  to  meet  new  political  and  economic 
opportunities  around  the  globe. 

We  have  made  economies  where  we  can,  including  by  closing 
17  small  posts  in  the  past  two  fiscal  years,  but  in  the  context 
of  frozen  budgets  over  this  same  period  when  we  have  also 
opened  new  posts  in  response  to  opportunities  resulting  from 
the  end  of  the  Cold  War.   Similarly  we  plan  to  consult  with 
your  concerning  our  desire  to  open  a  small  embassy  in  Sarajevo 
within  a  month.   As  a  result  of  these  developments  our 
diplomatic  infrastructure  is  facing  severe  strains. 

Higher  rates  of  inflation  for  overseas  operations, 
unpredictable  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates,  and  our  inability 
over  the  past  decade  to  replace  adequately  deteriorating  and 
outdated  infrastructure  magnify  the  problems  we  now  face.   We 
must,  of  course,  protect,  improve  and  extend  the  life  of  our 
physical  plants  and  facilities  including  telecommunications, 
and  we  remain  committed  to  providing  the  best  possible  training 
to  our  staff  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  we  now 
have  because  of  the  investments  you  allowed  us  to  make  in  our 
wonderful  new  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center  --  which  began 
operating  last  Fall.   Funding  such  wide-ranging  reguirements 
within  the  tight  budgetary  environment  requires  both  sound 
management  practices  and  flexible  funding  structures. 
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POLICY  8.  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  provide  you  with 
a  review  of  where  we  stand  on  key  issues.   Our  overall 
management  goal  is  improved  linkage  between  policy 
deliberations  and  resource  decisions.   I  have  reorganized  my 
own  staff  to  help  tighten  program  planning  at  the  post,  bureau 
and  department  levels.   I  am  working  with  my  senior  colleagues 
in  the  Department  on  a  process  to  develop  criteria  for 
allocating  resources  in  accordance  with  evolving  administration 
policy  priorities. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  combination  of  flat  real  budgets 
and  personnel  expenses  related  to  cost  of  living  adjustments, 
inflation,  and  normal  promotions,  etc.,  will  crowd  out 
operating  costs  and  render  investment  impossible  unless  we 
reassess  our  priorities.   But  we  are  making  progress.   Security 
costs  on  a  normal  current  services  comparison  are  down  by  10%; 
we  have  achieved  significant  economies  of  scale  in  the  Consular 
area;  and  we  have  relocated  expensive  workload  back  to  the 
U.S.   We  know  we  have  to  do  better  with  fixed  resources  because 
most  old  problems  don't  go  away  just  because  new  challenges 
arise.   Therefore,  we  are  enhancing  our  program  planning 
abilities  so  that  where  necessary  we  can  both  cut  our  operating 
costs  and  reallocate  from  within  our  base. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REALISTIC  FUNDING  LEVELS 

The  Department's  FY  1995  budget  request  for  our  two  main 
operating  accounts  —  Diplomatic  and  Consular  programs  and 
Salaries  and  Expenses  —   is  $2,178  billion.   This  represents 
modest  $66  million  increase  over  FY  1994  levels  and  is  the 
minimal  amount  of  funding  required  to  maintain  ongoing 
diplomatic  and  consular  activities  and  begin  a  multi-year 
effort  to  modernize  our  information  management  systems.   The 
increase  basically  restores  the  Department  to  FY  1993  actual 
funding  levels.   In  addition,  our  FY  1995  budget  request 
strongly  supports  the  President's  plan  for  reducing 
administrative  overhead  and  employment  by  assuming  substantial 
savings  in  these  areas. 

The  Department  of  State  performs  diplomatic  and  operational 
functions  to  advance  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  global 
leadership.   Its  people  and  missions  are  crucial  components  of 
U.S.  efforts  to  promote  peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy  in  a 
changing  world.   Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Department  of 
State  has  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  its  worldwide 
responsibilities  due  to  opening  29  new  posts  in  the  Newly 
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Independent  States  and  elsewhere,  supporting  initiatives  to 
enhance  America's  competitiveness  in  the  global  economy 
(including  hosting  major  multilateral  events),  responding  to 
the  growing  importance  of  global  economic,  trade,  and 
environmental  issues,  and  meeting  growing  consular  workloads. 

To  continue  to  meet  the  diplomatic  and  consular  challenges 
of  the  post-Cold  War  world,  the  Department  must  begin  to 
modernize  its  information  and  financial  management  systems, 
upgrade  its  telecommunications  networks  and  modernize  its 
overseas  facilities.   Without  the  funding  levels  in  this 
request,  we  will  be  unable  to  support  adequately  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  infrastructure  that  is  the  foundation  for  U.S. 
foreign  policy  leadership  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

The  Department  has  instituted  broad-based  reforms  of  its 
organizations  and  operations  to  keep  pace  with  changing  times 
both  here  and  abroad.   Our  FY  1995  request  is  key  to  these 
streamlining  efforts. 

To  achieve  our  goal  of  better  matching  policy  priorities  to 
available  resources,  we  are  implementing  a  management  strategy 
which,  among  its  elements,  seeks  to: 

•  Maintain  a  structure  to  carry  out  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy  requirements,  while  reducing  staff  and  creating  a 
more  flexible  management  structure  with  more  authority  at 
operational  levels  and  more  attention  to  measurable 
objectives  and  accountability  based  on  performance; 

•  "Right-size"  the  overseas  structure  to  live  within  resource 
constraints  while  maintaining  essential  U.S.  representation 
to  conduct  foreign  affairs; 

•  Increase  the  Department's  focus  on  people:   a  smaller, 
better  trained  and  more  versatile  workforce,  that 
encourages  diversity,  career  development,  and  teamwork;  and 

•  Rebuild  a  sound  infrastructure  for  the  long-term,  with 
modern  and  integrated  information  management  systems  to 
support  consular,  personnel,  financial,  and  other 
programmatic  operations;  and  up-to-date  physical  facilities 
designed  to  promote  efficient  operations. 

The  $66  million  increase  in  our  FY  1995  request  for  these 
two  operating  accounts  essentially  seeks  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation  and  required  changes,  but  we  have  also  taken  the 
important  step  of  identifying  $30  million  in  program  increases 
which  would  enable  us  to  invest,  on  a  timely  basis,  in  the 
information  technology  infrastructure  critical  to  successful 
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implementation  of  already  ongoing  modernization  initiatives  in 
the  Consular  Affairs,  Financial  Management  and  Diplomatic 
Telecommunications  Service  areas. 

The  scope  of  this  request  encompasses  the  Department's 
entire  information  resource  infrastructure.   These  investments 
will  support  a  logical,  gradual  approach  to  modernizing  our 
systems.   It  should  enable  us  to  redesign,  modify  and 
significantly  enhance  Department  processes.  It  speaks  to  the 
Department's  capacity  to  manage,  communicate,  process,  and 
manipulate  information  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.   It 
also  recognizes  the  potential  of  emerging  technological 
advances  and  their  use  in  helping  reinvent  government, 
improving  services  and  enabling  us  to  do  our  job  more 
efficiently  in  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing  world. 

We  fully  expect  to  be  able  to  leverage  the  power  of 
information  technology  in  support  of  America's  21st  Century 
diplomacy.    In  sum,  the  Department's  FY  1995  request  stems 
directly  from  demands  imposed  by  the  Department's  global 
mission  in  support  of  the  most  basic  priorities  of  U.S. 
taxpayers:  economic  prosperity  at  home  and  security  from 
foreign  threats. 

OUR  PART  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW 

As  part  of  our  efforts  to  manage  our  resources  more 
effectively,  the  Department  of  State  has  been  heavily  engaged 
in  the  National  Performance  Review  (NPR)  from  the  time  the 
President  asked  Vice  President  Gore  to  begin  his  work  on 
reinventing  government.   We  provided  personnel  for  the  Vice 
President's  Reinventing  Government  teams  and  were  one  of  the 
agencies  to  create  an  in-house  group  to  make  suggestions  for 
improving  operations. 

Secretary  Christopher,  anticipating  the  National 
Performance  Review,  began  to  reorganize  and  streamline 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  January,  1993.   Among  his  first 
acts  were  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  deputy  assistant 
secretaries  and  a  Department  restructuring  of  some  bureaus  and 
offices.   The  emphasis  was  to  focus  Department  efforts  on  the 
President's  priority  foreign  policy  issues  and  to  reduce 
authorized  positions.   This  helped  the  Department  meet  the 
President's  initial  --  February  10,  1993  --  requirement  of  a  FY 
1993-95  four  percent  personnel  cut. 

In  response  to  the  President's  "Streamlining  the 
Bureaucracy"  memorandum  of  September  11,  1993,  the  Department 
is  implementing  management  improvements  identified  in  the  NPR 
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and  reviewing  a  wide  range  of  others  that  may  contribute  to  the 
government-wide  reguirement  to  reduce  the  Federal  workforce  by 
252,000  by  the  end  of  FY  1999. 

The  Department  is  engaged  in  NPR  activities  from  top  to 
bottom.   Secretary  Christopher  and  Deputy  Secretary  Talbott 
fully  support  our  NPR  programs  and  meet  regularly  with  me  to 
give  direction  and  get  status  reports. 

As  Chief  Operating  Officer,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
President's  Management  Council  —  the  senior  interdepartmental 
group  advising  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  on  the 
implementation  of  the  effort.   I  also  serve  on  the  Council's 
working  group  on  rightsizing. 

In  the  Department,  I  chair  a  Chief  Operating  Officer 
Executive  Committee  composed  of  assistant  secretaries  and  other 
senior  management  officials.   The  Committee  reviews  NPR 
developments  in  detail  and  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary  and  me  in  my  role  as  Chief 
Operating  Officer.   Its  working  groups  carry  out  the  tasks 
reguired  by  all  of  the  Executive  Orders  and  Presidential 
Memoranda  which  relate  to  the  NPR.   Among  them  are: 

•  Our  efforts  on  streamlining /rightsizing  focus  on 
implementing  the  Department's  Streamlining  Options  Paper. 
It  is  addressing  specific  areas  where  management 
improvements  and  savings  might  be  possible. 

•  A  Labor/Management  Partnership  Council  was  established  in 
January  1994.   We  have  met  twice  in  formal  sessions  to 
develop  ways  to  work  with  our  union  representatives  on  the 
entire  range  of  management  issues. 

•  A  customer  service  working  group  has  identified  internal 
and  external  customers  of  all  major  bureaus  and  offices  in 
the  Department.   The  group  will  now  begin  a  series  of 
customer  surveys  as  the  next  step  in  improving  our 
performance  in  this  area. 

•  A  working  group  to  reduce  internal  regulations  is  examining 
the  Department's  regulations,  most  notably  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Manual,  and  removing  and  editing  to  achieve  the 
President's  goal  of  a  50%  reduction. 

•  We  are  focusing  on  regulations  relating  to  human  resource 
management  to  improve  our  approach  to  the  whole  range  of 
personnel  actions,  recruitment,  job  classification, 
promotion,  training,  etc. 
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•  A  group  on  implementing  the  Government  Performance  Results 
Act  --  has  been  formed  to  respond  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  legislation  and  bring  the  latest  concepts  of 
performance  measurement  to  the  activities  of  the 
Department.   We  have  proposed  two  pilot  projects  to  OMB. 

The  Department  also  is  participating  in  the  NPR  reinvention 
laboratory  program.   We  have  established  three  laboratories  to 
test  NPR  principles.   They  are  in: 

•  Business  facilitation  where  a  group  is  working  on  ways  the 
Department  and  our  embassies  overseas  can  play  a  stronger 
role  in  the  promotion  of  U.S.  business  interests  in  other 
countries; 

•  Consular  affairs  which  has  established  five  laboratories  at 
overseas  posts  to  try  out  new  and  more  efficient  ways  of 
delivering  consular  services;  and 

•  Diplomatic  Security  where  the  bureau  is  using  reinvention 
principles  to  reorganize  and  reevaluate  its  activities  in 
the  light  of  international  changes  and  the  risk-management 
concepts  described  below. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  example  of  an  activity  which 
already  is  in  process  is  the  relocation  of  our  financial 
support  activities  for  Latin  and  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  from  Mexico  City  to  modern  facilities  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.   This  move  will  permit  better  services  to  our 
missions,  save  money  and  provide  jobs  for  American  workers. 

So,  in  sum,  the  Department  is  moving  ahead  with  the 
National  Performance  Review  on  many  fronts  with  a  large  number 
of  programs  already  underway  and  more  to  come  in  the  very  near 
future.   We  count  on  the  improvements  we  will  make  in  the 
program  to  help  us  meet  the  challenge  of  carrying  out  a  dynamic 
diplomacy  with  the  constrained  resources  all  agencies  will  have 
to  face  in  the  coming  years.   We  are  also  taking  a  number  of 
steps  to  continue  management  improvements  in  areas  of  known 
importance  to  this  subcommittee. 


FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

In  today's  budget  environment  we  fully  understand  the  vital 
importance  of  diligent,  highly  professional  financial 
management.   Today,  our  financial  management  systems  are  a 
drain  on  the  Department's  already  strained  personnel  resources 
and  are  a  significant  inhibitor  to  our  ability  to  perform  our 
mission  and  to  meet  our  financial,  our  regulatory  and,  most 
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importantly,  our  "service  to  the  user"  responsibilities.   We 
must  continue  to  invest  in  this  area  and  make  steady 
improvement,  and  do  so  as  a  part  of  the  overall  modernization 
of  our  information  resources  structure,  if  we  expect  to  survive 
in  the  current  budgetary  and  personnel  environment. 

Therefore,  I  have  reaffirmed  the  high  priority  the 
Department  must  assign  to  improving  our  financial  management 
systems  and  the  effectiveness,  accountability,  and  productivity 
of  our  personnel.   Specifically,  the  Department  has  undertaken 
the  Integrated  Financial  Management  System  (IFMS)  initiative  to 
replace  our  outdated  and  inefficient  financial  management 
systems  and  streamline  many  more  cumbersome,  redundant  business 
practices  currently  in  use.   To  date  we: 

•  Completed  a  high-level  implementation  plan  (December,  1992) 
which  established  the  priority  areas  of  concentration  as  we 
began  the  IFMS  initiative; 

•  Completed  a  detailed  strategic  plan  (May,  1993)  which 
distributed  the  analysis  and  development  workload  between 
our  three  development  centers  (Washington,  D.C;  Paris, 
France;  and  Bangkok,  Thailand); 

•  Completed  an  independent  benefit/cost  analysis  which^ 
reviewed  various  technical  alternatives  and  ultimately 
recommended  the  best  course  of  action  for  implementation  of 
IFMS; 

•  In  December,  1993,  completed  two  demonstration  projects  — 
one  on   time  and  attendance,  the  other  on  cashiering  — 
which  we  ate  now  moving  into  production  by  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year;  and 

/ 

•  Are  nearing  completion  (scheduled  for  the  end  of  March, 
1994)  on  the  requirements  analysis  projects  associated  with 
Phase  I  of  IFMS. 

In  April,  we  will  begin  the  Phase  I  system  development 
projects  in  order  to  meet  our  FY  1996  implementation  deadline. 

In  summary,  no  project  is  more  vital  to  the  success  of  our 
"reinvention"  efforts  than  the  IFMS  initiative  and  therefore  it 
remains  one  of  my  highest  priorities.   I  assure  you  that  we  are 
proceeding  as  quickly  as  possible  towards  implementing  IFMS  and 
in  the  process  are  adhering  to  our  own  internal  deadlines. 
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SECURITY  —  RISK  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  1980s  in  response  to  terrorism  and  other  threats  our 
security  efforts  grew  dramatically.   Initially  security 
improvements  were  made  on  an  urgent,  "catch-up"  basis.   In  the 
last  several  years,  we  have  made  steady  and  significant 
progress  in  integrating  security  activities  deeply  and 
routinely  into  the  functioning  of  offices  reporting  to  me 
(particularly  Foreign  Buildings,  Information  Management, 
Consular  Affairs  and  Personnel)  as  well  as  making  sure  that  our 
regional  bureaus  are  fully  and  appropriately  involved. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that,  as  my  recent  predecessors 
promised,  we  have  moved  beyond  risk  avoidance  to  the 
implementation  of  interagency-coordinated,  post-specific 
security  measures  which  take  local  factors  into  account  in  our 
overall  planning  for  operational  security.   We  call  this  new 
approach  "risk  management"  and  it  is  allowing  us  to  obtain 
significant  savings  on  facilities,  equipment,  guards,  and  the 
whole  gamut  of  related  activities  while  continuing  to  maintain 
established  and  relevant  security  standards. 

Our  standards  dealing  with  the  local  guard  program  have 
been  revised  to  allocate  more  effectively  resources  to  the  post 
specific  threat.   Absent  unforeseen  changes  such  as  increasing 
crime  threat  levels  or  exchange  rate  losses,  the  continuing 
review  of  the  guard  program  will  have  reduced  costs  for  this 
program  by  $10  million  during  FY  1994-95. 

The  Department  is  working  aggressively  toward  prudent 
management  of  security  risks  which  cannot  be  reasonably  avoided 
in  its  overseas  construction  program.   The  Department  has 
established  revised  construction  security  standards  which 
provide  a  more  rational  basis  for  security  decisions  on  a 
project-by-project,  threat  specific  basis.   Based  on  early 
implementation  of  these  revised  standards  at  ongoing  projects 
in  Caracas  and  Kuwait,  we  estimate  we  can  save  $48.9  million 
from  construction  security  program  estimates  included  in  the 
current  five  year  program  plan  for  the  Acquisition  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad. 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES  TO  MEET  NEW  CHALLENGES 

In  support  of  our  budget  request,  and  in  close  coordination 
with  our  National  Performance  Review  efforts,  we  are  devising 
and  implementing  changes  in  our  Foreign  Service  personnel 
system  aimed  at  improving  its  flexibility  and  ability  to  meet 
new  foreign  policy  and  management  challenges.   These  changes 
should  be  achievable  within  current  legal  authority.   Top 
management  challenges  in  the  personnel  area  include: 
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•  Stretching  declining  personnel  and  financial  resources  to 
meet  growing  foreign  policy  requirements,  while  rigorously 
defining  policy  priorities  that  translate  into  resource 
requirements; 

•  Improving  workforce  diversity  within  the  legal  and  resource 
restrictions  on  our  means  of  doing  so; 

•  Upgrading  and  integrating  the  various,  largely 
incompatible,  elements  of  our  increasingly  obsolete 
information  management  infrastructure,  including  our 
personnel  data  management  systems; 

•  Reforming  Foreign  Service  and  Civil  Service  personnel 
operations  to  permit  more  flexible  and  efficient  matching 
of  both  workforces  to  evolving  foreign  affairs  needs,  and 
simply  to  treat  our  people  better.   Reform  areas  include 
better  integrating  training  into  both  Foreign  Service  and 
Civil  Service  career  paths,  meaningful  career  counseling 
and  streamlining  other  Foreign  Service  personnel  operations 
from  recruitment  to  tenuring,  evaluation,  assignments,  and 
promotions . 

I  believe  training  is  an  area  where  we  have  already  made 
real  progress  and  where  we  are  on  the  way  to  implementing  other 
improvements  which  will  have  a  positive  impact  on  every  aspect 
of  our  operations. 

Training  for  the  21st  Century  is  a  key  part  of  our  "Agenda 
for  Change."   The  new  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center 
opened  by  Secretary  Christopher  last  October  is  allowing  this 
Administration  to  make  significant  improvements  in  foreign 
affairs  training  to  support  the  President's  and  the  Secretary's 
new  international  priorities  and  to  invest  in  our  people  as 
part  of  the  modernization  of  our  foreign  affairs  posture. 

The  Department  of  State  is  using  a  new  organizing  theme  in 
training  --  "Diplomacy  for  Global  Competitiveness"  --  to  focus 
on  leading  and  managing  our  missions  overseas  in  ways  that  help 
create  jobs  and  prosperity  here  in  America.   Over  the  past 
twelve  months,  we  have  woven  numerous  new  business  promotion 
initiatives  in  this  area  throughout  our  training,  beginning 
with  junior  officers  and  extending  through  our  Ambassadorial 
Seminar  for  new  chiefs  of  mission.   This  training  is  intended 
to  help  our  missions  become  stronger  and  more  effective 
advocates  of  our  economic  and  commercial  interests  and  to  open 
new  markets  and  business  opportunities  for  our  private  sector. 
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The  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center  also  has  made 
many  changes  in  its  curriculum  to  integrate  "Global  Issues"  -- 
such  as  democratization,  human  rights,  population,  environment, 
and  international  crime  —  into  all  of  our  course  work  and  to 
give  these  issues  a  higher  priority. 

Foreign  language  proficiency  is  a  core  skill.   We  now  train 
in  63  languages  including  most  of  the  languages  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union.   Our  training  in  languages  is  second  to  none,  and 
we  are  working  hard  to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge  of  curriculum 
development  and  instructional  activities.   Currently  we  are 
developing  an  experimental  pilot  project  to  pioneer  new 
advances  in  language  study. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  recognize  that  the  demands  for 
professional  excellence  in  our  foreign  affairs  performance  will 
intensify,  both  from  a  changing  and  more  complicated  world  and 
from  resource  constraints.   Accordingly,  we  are  devising 
innovative  training  to  help  the  foreign  affairs  profession 
become  smarter,  quicker,  more  versatile,  more  technologically 
adept,  and  better  led  and  managed.   We  not  only  need  to  train  a 
more  diverse  work  force,  but  we  also  are  putting  in  place 
regular  training  so  that  our  work  force  appreciates  and  takes 
advantage  of  this  diversity. 

We  can  only  do  this  by  developing  a  workforce  capable  of 
managing  a  wide  range  of  issues  and  by  significantly  increasing 
our  ability  to  adapt,  use,  maintain  and  manage  modern 
information  technology. 

In  all  of  these  ways  we  plan  to  use  enhanced  training  to 
instill  in  our  personnel  a  stronger,  proactive  customer  service 
orientation  and  bolster  the  Department's  capacity  to  employ  a 
strategic  planning  process  which  matches  our  limited  resources 
with  our  highest  priority  objectives. 

People  are  our  most  important  foreign  affairs  resource  at 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  development  and  delivery  of 
high  quality  cost-effective  training  targeted  on  achieving  our 
highest  foreign  policy  priorities  will  be  a  key  part  of  our 
ability  to  perform  successfully  into  the  21st  century. 

The  new  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center  also 
provides  unique  opportunities  to  help  strengthen  American 
diplomacy  and  leadership  in  a  changing  world  by  providing 
innovative  instruction  and  learning  opportunities  to  the 
country  teams  of  the  future,  Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Service 
together.   We  are  using  the  Training  Center  as  an  innovative 
mechanism  for  the  United  States  Government  foreign  affairs 
community  so  that,  to  the  extent  appropriate  and  possible,  the 
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personnel  being  sent  to  our  missions  abroad  can  benefit  from 
having  been  trained  together  in  a  quality  environment  that 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  leadership  and  teamwork  in 
achieving  America's  international  agenda.   You  can  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  your  steadfast  support  made  completion  of  this 
new  training  center  a  reality. 


CONSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND  BORDER  SECURITY 

Experience  in  the  past  decade,  from  Pan-Am  103  to  on-going 
evacuations  in  Africa,  forced  the  Department  to  reform  and 
improve  our  procedures  for  dealing  with  American  citizens  in 
the  toughest  conceivable  emergencies.   We  reorganized  our 
personnel,  established  new,  clear  procedures,  changed  the  ways 
we  keep  the  public  informed,  and  were  able  to  make  real 
progress . 

We  cannot  be  complacent,  however,  because  we  never  know, 
from  morning  to  morning  when  we  will  be  tested  by  a  new 
crisis.   For  that  reason  we  must  keep  our  training  up,  and  we 
need  full  funding  for  our  Emergencies  account. 

Where  we  have  been  challenged  severely  in  the  consular 
field  in  the  past  year,  however,  is  in  our  efforts  to  provide 
fair  and  efficient  visa  and  passport  services  to  the  public 
while  at  the  same  time  fighting  those  who  seek  to  enter  the 
U.S.  to  commit  crimes  and  dangerous  acts,  or  who  seek  to  enter 
our  nation  through  fraudulent  means.   We  are  making  major 
efforts  in  these  fields. 

Interagency  Cooperation; 

Before  discussing  our  specific  program  plans,  I  want  to 
assure  this  subcommittee  --  one  that  funds  many  key  agencies 
involved  in  border  security  --  that  the  State  and  Justice 
departments  are  now  working  together  constructively  in  ways 
that  would  have  been  hard  to  believe  even  one  year  ago.   We 
have  senior  people  in  place  in  both  agencies  who  like, 
understand,  and  respect  one  another.   They  also  place  a  higher 
priority  on  protecting  the  American  public  than  on  protecting 
agency  prerogatives.   This  has  had  a  ripple  effect  and  I  will 
do  everything  possible  to  make  sure  that  we  build  on  these  new 
patterns  of  cooperation.   The  American  people  deserve  nothing 
less  . 

We  have  improved  procedures  for  exchanging  information 
relating  to  possible  visa  ineligibility  both  within  the 
Department  and  among  agencies.   For  example,  we  have 
established  a  new  telegraphic  category,  "Visas  viper,"  which 
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enables  posts  to  transmit  quickly  information  about  visa 
ineligibility  on  terrorist  grounds  to  Washington,  where  it  can 
be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  interested  agencies  and  entered  into 
the  worldwide  lookout  system  if  appropriate. 

The  Department  is  participating  in  a  pilot  program  within 
the  Interagency  Border  Inspection  System  to  overcome  technical 
obstacles  to  data-sharing  among  U.S.  border  control  agencies. 
We  also  are  working  bilaterally  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  improve  information  exchange.   At 
present,  for  example,  we  are  entering  INS  deportation  data  into 
our  consular  lookout  system  to  make  it  readily  accessible  by 
visa  officers.   At  the  same  time  the  State  Department  is  acting 
to  provide  visa  refusal  information  to  INS  officers.   We  have 
also  recently  reached  a  reasonable  compromise  on  a  problem 
related  to  sharing  criminal  record  information  maintained  by 
the  FBI  on  immigrant  visa  applicants. 

Visa  Systems  Upgrade: 

Our  accelerated  schedule  calls  for  installing  automated 
name  check  systems  at  all  97  posts  now  using  the  manual, 
microfiche  system  within  24  months,  and  the  Machine  Readable 
Visa  (MRV)  system  at  all  visa-issuing  posts  within  36  months. 

At  present,  over  90  percent  of  all  our  non-immigrant  visas 
are  issued  at  posts  with  automated  lookout  systems,  and  over  50 
percent  at  posts  with  the  MRV  system.   The  Department  has 
committed  $5.7  million  (including  $1.2  million  in  reprogrammed 
funds)  to  visa  system  upgrades  for  FY-1994.   We  expect  this 
amount  to  fund  28  installations  this  fiscal  year.   Assuming 
that  the  MRV  surcharge  is  included  in  the  authorization  bill, 
our  schedule  calls  for  another  32  installations  in  FY-94  to  be 
funded  by  revenues  derived  from  the  MRV  surcharge.   This 
ambitious  schedule  —  two  years  for  complete  lookout 
automation,  and  three  years  for  complete  MRV  implementation  -- 
is  dependent  on  our  ability  to  retain  and  use  the  new  MRV 
surcharge . 

MRV  Surcharge  Collection: 

The  Administration  plans  to  collect  an  MRV  processing 
surcharge  initially  at  19  specific  MRV-equipped  posts.   We  will 
charge  the  fee  at  additional  posts  as  rapidly  as  we  resolve 
questions  of  reciprocity  and  some  physical  and  procedural 
details  related  to  collection  --  e.g.,  the  place  and  form  of 
payment  and  the  manner  of  receipting.   Our  first  priority  for 
use  of  MRV  revenues  is  the  automation  of  visa  lookout  systems 
at  posts  now  using  manual  microfiche  systems. 
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We  plan  to  install  the  MRV  system  concurrently  with  the 
lookout  upgrade,  to  meet  our  goal  of  equipping  all  posts  with 
the  MRV  within  36  months.   Some  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to 
install  telecommunications  lines,  where  none  are  presently 
available,  to  support  our  border  security  systems. 

Passport  Security  Measures: 

In  addition  to  these  high  priority  visa  security 
improvements,  we  intend  to  devote  available  revenues  to  the 
other  security  measures  set  forth  in  the  President's  Illegal 
Immigration  Initiative  including  passport  security  and 
improvements  to  our  existing  systems.   In  particular,  the 
Department  has  developed  two  major  passport  security  projects 
which  would  facilitate  travel  for  U.S.  citizens  and  deter  the 
illicit  use  of  U.S.  passports.   Successful  and  timely 
implementation  of  these  projects  also  depends  on  our  retention 
of  the  MRV  surcharge.   They  could  not  be  implemented  within  the 
levels  of  our  FY  1995  budget  request  from  your  committee. 


• 
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Photo  Digitization:   Digitized  photographs  offer  an 
excellent  defense  against  photo  substitution,  the  most 
common  form  of  passport  fraud.   We  plan  to  begin  tests  this 
month  to  determine  the  preferable  system  for  use  in  U.S. 
passports.   Our  target  date  for  nationwide  implementation 
is  July,  1995. 

We  are  establishing  a  Wide  Area  Network  to  link  all 
domestic  passport  agencies  together.   Once  the  new  network 
is  completed,  each  agency  will  query  the  database  for  each 
passport  issuance  to  prevent  multiple  issuances  under  the 
same  identity.   Our  target  date  for  completion  is  April, 
1995. 


CONTROLLING  STAFFING  OVERSEAS  AND  AT  HOME 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  subcommittee  is  well  informed,  based 
partly  on  the  very  useful  trips  you  make  to  observe  our  posts 
in  action,  of  the  challenge  we  face  in  controlling  the  size  and 
composition  of  staffing  at  our  posts  overseas. 

As  one  step  to  control  pressures  and  costs  of  overseas 
staffing  we  seek  to  transfer  certain  types  of  overseas 
operations  back  to  the  U.S.   In  particular,  we  are  looking  at 
regional  or  multi-post  activities  including  our  own  financial 
centers,  parts  of  visa  processing,  and  component  activities  of 
other  agencies.   Given  high  wage  costs  overseas  and  improved 
communications  technology,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  some 
support,  data  processing  and  inspection  activities  can  be  run 
more  cost  effectively  out  of  centers  within  the  United  States. 
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Another  aspect  of  controlled  staffing  in  this  era  of  tight 
budgets  requires  us  systematically  to  reduce  and  reorient  our 
staffing  in  Washington  so  that  priority  missions  are 
accomplished  with  the  lowest  number  of  personnel  that  can  still 
do  the  work  effectively.   This  in  turn  requires  better  real 
time  personnel  and  financial  accounting  data.   I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  report  on  two  successful  consolidations  which  are 
working  well  and  saving  resources. 

•  National  Passport  Center:   Open  less  than  eighteen  months, 
the  National  Passport  Center  (NPC)  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  has  already  issued  over  one  million  passports. 
It  is  expected  to  issue  over  1.3  million  during  FY  1994, 
more  than  25  percent  of  all  domestic  passports.   As  an 
illustration  of  NPC's  impact,  the  passport  workload  this 
fiscal  year  exceeds  FY  1993  by  28  percent  but  the 
applications  backlog  is  actually  4  percent  lower  than  it 
was  a  year  ago. 

•  National  Visa  Center:   The  contract  for  operating  the 
National  Visa  Center  (NVC) ,  co-located  with  the  National 
Passport  Center  in  Portsmouth,  was  awarded  on  March  14. 
The  centralized  immigrant  visa  function  to  be  performed  by 
the  NVC  has  been  operating  as  a  temporary  program  in 
Rosslyn,  Virginia,  and  already  has  over  1.6  million  cases 
in  its  database,  benefiting  some  2,248,000  persons.   The 
NVC  will  receive  all  immigrant  visa  petitions  and  process 
the  cases  to  the  point  where  the  applicants'  priority  dates 
are  reached.   Our  overseas  posts  then  need  only  schedule 
and  conduct  the  final  visa  interviews. 

The  concept  exemplified  by  our  centers  in  Portsmouth,  with 
efficiencies  and  economies  of  scale  derived  from 
centralization,  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
consular  services  as  we  strive  to  match  resources  and 
workloads.   Assumption  of  large-volume,  production  tasks  by  a 
central  facility  allows  our  passport  agencies  and  visa  offices 
to  improve  customer  service  and  better  manage  the  walk-in 
business  which  characterizes  much  of  their  workloads.   We  also 
are  making  every  effort  to  apply  these  concepts  overseas.   We 
are  pleased  by  results  of  consolidation  of  all  immigrant  visa 
work  in  Mexico  at  our  consulate  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico.   We 
are  studying  prospects  for  similar  applications  in  other 
regions . 
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STAFFING  NEW  POSTS  IN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  NIS 

In  response  to  concerns  your  subcommittee  raised  at  these 
hearings  last  year,  Secretary  Christopher  created  an 
inter-agency  working  group,  under  the  leadership  of  then 
Ambassador-at-Large  Talbott  in  April,  1993.   This  group  met 
throughout  1993,  culminating  in  recommended  staffing  levels  for 
NIS  posts. 

Chiefs  of  Mission  were  consulted  and  made  initial  decisions 
on  agency  proposals.   Because  most  NIS  posts,  with  the 
exception  of  Kiev  and  Almaty,  are  special  embassy  program  (SEP) 
posts,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Management  made  the  final 
decision  on  staffing  requests  at  these  posts.   I  am  pressing 
hard  to  make  sure  that  affordable  administrative  support  is  in 
place,  including  affordable  housing,  before  agreeing  to 
staffing  increases  either  for  State  or  for  other  agencies. 

Projected  increases  have  been  phased  as  some  agencies  chose 
to  modify  their  initial  projections  in  the  light  of  changed 
program  imperatives  or  budget  shortfall.   The  NSDD-38  process 
continues  as  both  agencies  and  posts  reassess  their  needs  and 
ability  to  house  and  support  additional  staff. 

The  current  number  of  State  American  positions  at  these 
embassies  is  120.   American  staffing  of  all  other  agencies  is 
124.   A  portion  of  State's  personnel  is  attributable  to  the 
need  to  support  other  agency  growth.   Excluding  the  two  largest 
posts,  Kiev  and  Almaty,  American  staffing  for  NIS  posts 
averages  17. 

Since  the  Special  Embassy  Program  posts  of  the  NIS  operate 
under  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  system  for  reimbursing 
administrative  support,  administrative  costs  are  reimbursed  on 
a  per  capita  basis  rather  than  distributed  under  FAAS . 

Foreign  Buildings  Operations  (A/FBO)  has  already  acquired 
(mostly  through  lease)  property  for  10  chanceries  and  150 
residences  at  these  posts.   FBO  has  reprogrammed  funding  for 
the  lease,  purchase  and  renovation  of  these  properties.   A 
major  challenge  for  the  FBO  facilities  team  has  been 
identifying  suitable  office  and  residential  facilities  and 
modifying  plans  to  reflect  increasing  staffing  levels  at  some 
posts . 

I  want  to  reaffirm  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  Department 
of  State  understands  the  need  to  keep  this  review  process  going 
in  order  to  continue  scrutinizing  staffing  decisions  at  these 
important  but  difficult  posts.   In  addition, we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  apply  the  lessons  we  have  learned  to  existing  posts 
and  to  other  new  posts  that  may  be  established. 
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OVERSEAS  ADMINISTRATIVE  SUPPORT 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  discuss  in 
some  detail  an  issue  which  has  long  and  deeply  interested  this 
subcommittee  --  the  State  Department's  efforts  to  provide 
administrative  support  for  all  U.S.  Government  agencies 
represented  at  U.S.  diplomatic  facilities  overseas,  and  the 
related  question  of  those  agencies  paying  a  fair  price  for  the 
services  they  receive.   I  know  you  share  our  commitment  to 
reform  the  system  so  that  it: 

•  provides,  fair,  efficient  and  cost  effective  services; 

•  assures  that  users  bear  their  fair  share  of  expense  under  a 
straightforward  reimbursement  system;  and 

•  is  supported  by  all  users,  OMB  and  the  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  much  easier  said  than  done.   We  have 
prepared  and  submitted  two  major  reform  plans  in  the  past  six 
years  but  we  have  been  stymied  in  their  implementation.   You 
have  had  the  House  Appropriations  Committee's  Surveys  and 
Investigation  Staff  review  this  issue  and  we  have  benefited 
from  their  analysis  of  the  many  problems.   You  also  have 
instructed  us  to  present  an  overall  plan  with  our  budget  next 
year  that  is  based  on  the  per  capita  methodology. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  at  new  posts,  or  at  established  posts 
when  agencies  want  to  expand  their  programs,  that  we  have  some 
useful  leverage.   The  real  problem  comes  when  we  seek  changes 
requiring  other  agencies  to  pay  us  more  for  the  services  we 
currently  provide.   This  involves  many  agencies  and 
Congressional  committees. 

I  am  committed  to  reforming  the  FAAS  system.   An  intensive 
effort  in  this  regard  is  now  underway.   We  will  report  the 
results  to  this  Subcommittee  with  the  Department's  FY  1996 
budget . 

Our  reform  proposals  will  feature  simplicity  and 
transparency  and  establish  new  ground  rules  to  assure  that  each 
agency  is  assessed  a  fair  share  of  the  support  costs  generated 
by  their  overseas  presence.   In  developing  this  system,  we  are 
also  mindful  that  the  Government  must  continue  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  economies  of  scale  inherent  in  consolidated  support 
organizations  at  each  of  our  missions. 

Meanwhile,  we  already  taken  steps  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  reformed  system  including: 
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A  new  operations  manual  on  the  current  FAAS  system  has  been 
approved  by  the  major  serviced  agencies  and  will  be 
distributed  world-wide  within  the  next  few  weeks.   This 
manual  has  already  been  praised  for  its  clear  presentation 
of  FAAS  philosophy  and  operating  procedures; 

We  have  established  per  capita  cost-sharing  systems  in  the 
NIS  and  other  small  embassies  and  continue  to  work  with  the 
serviced  agencies  in  refining  these  systems  to  ensure 
eguity; 

We  have  established  a  formal  tracking  system  for  allocating 
administrative  support  funding  on  a  country-specific, 
agency-specific  basis.   Thus,  our  customers  overseas  will, 
for  the  first  time,  know  the  actual  amounts  reimbursed  for 
the  services  provided  at  their  mission;  and 

As  a  criterion  for  our  new  Integrated  Financial  Management 
System  (IFMS),  we  have  established  that  IFMS  must  be 
capable  of  identifying  the  costs  of  each  mission  in 
providing  each  administrative  service.   This  feature  is 
crucial  to  any  reforms  aimed  at  fostering  cost-equity  and 
transparency  in  the  reimbursement  system. 

My  staff  and  I  will  consult  with  this  Subcommittee  closely 
as  our  reform  proposals  develop.   I  know  I  can  count  on  your 
cooperation  and  support  to  ensure  that  our  reform  proposals 
result  in  an  equitable,  cost-efficient  system  acceptable  to 
other  agencies,  OMB  and  the  Congress. 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MODERNIZATION 

Since  we  met  with  you  last  year,  the  Department  has  taken  a 
long,  hard  look  at  what  had  become  known  as  our  "migration 
strategy"  including  the  complexities  of  building  and  supporting 
an  infrastructure,  converting  business  application  software, 
re-engineering  software,  and  streamlining  business  processes. 
We  now  find  that  nearly  80%  of  the  Department's  information 
systems  fit  the  Federal  IRM  Regulation  definition  of  obsolete, 
i.e.,  they  are  over  8  years  old  and  can  no  longer  provide  the 
needed  functionality. 

with  the  primary  vendor  emerging  from  Chapter  11  and 
establishing  themselves  as  system  integrators  as  well  as  being 
able  to  continue  support  for  newer  minicomputer  systems,  the 
Department  turned  the  initial  momentum  for  the  Department's 
modernization  strategy  into  a  realistic  and  incremental  plan. 
The  plan  recognizes  the  need,  and  provides  a  path,  for  the 
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co-existence  of  newer  equipment  such  as  personal  computers  and 
local  area  networks  with  the  current  minicomputer  environments 
and  mainframes.   Frankly,  no  agency  could  run  today's 
commercial  off-the-shelf  software  on  our  old  minicomputer 
environments.   Applying  new  technology  solutions  to  redesigned 
business  processes  requires  the  flexibility  and  compatibility 
of  newer  equipment  and  software. 

Moreover,  the  Department  must  be  able  to  communicate  via 
voice  and  data  worldwide  any  hour  day  or  night  and  have  access 
to  the  right  information  at  the  right  time.   To  do  this,  we 
must  have  the  infrastructure  in  place  to  support  local  and  wide 
area  networking  for  E-mail  and  for  corporate  business 
transactions . 

Our  strategy  for  accomplishing  these  goals  envisions 
incremental  software  application  conversions  and  re-engineered 
business  applications  allowing  the  Department's  corporate 
business  applications  to  run  on  both  old  and  new  architectures 
simultaneously.   We  fully  recognize  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  one  turn-key  worldwide  system  and  have  created  a 
multifaceted  approach  that  can  work.   Our  request  for  an 
increase  of  $25  million  in  the  Department's  FY  1995  budget 
would  provide  the  capability  to  move  forward  with 
infrastructure  planning,  development  and  deployment  and  to 
continue  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  which  has 
maintenance  costs  often  higher  than  the  price  of  a  new 
equipment  unit. 

In  addition,  to  address  our  inadequate  and  obsolete 
telephone  systems  overseas,  the  request  for  another  $5  million 
would  establish  an  overseas  telephone  system  replacement 
program. 

Current  Developments  include: 

•  Adoption  of  a  transition  strategy  which  would  allow 
proprietary  equipment  to  co-exist  with  newer  technology 
while  we  replace  our  minicomputers  running  corporate 
business  applications. 

•  Prioritized  replacement  of  the  most  vulnerable  and  obsolete 
minicomputer  systems  to  allow  us  to  benefit  from  much  lower 
costs  and  easier  maintenance.   Our  goal  is  to  obtain  return 
on  investment  in  three  years  which  coincides  with 
replacement  of  the  software. 

Projected  Investments  in  FY  1995  include: 

•  Replacing  hardware  at  posts  with  the  most  mission-critical 
need  for  proprietary  equipment  replacement  as  identified 
through  the  Department's  integrated  Information  Resource 
Management  (IRM)  planning  process  ($15  million); 
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Continuing  the  conversion  and  re-engineering  of  critical 
corporate  applications  ($10  million)  using  business 
redesign  techniques  and  strategies  when  appropriate. 
Includes  improvements  in  Consular,  Personnel,  Procurement, 
Office  of  Foreign  Missions,  Inventory  and  E-mail  systems; 

Extension  of  hours  of  centralized  HELP  Desk  support  to  24 
hours; 

Establishment  of  infrastructure  programs  to  support, 
coordinate,  integrate  and  manage  enterprise-wide  business 
applications; 

•  Replacement  of  the  most  obsolete  telephone  systems: 
London,  Manila,  Beijing; 

How  Will  We  Implement  the  Program? 

We  will: 

•  Conduct  integrated  Department-wide  Information  Resource 
Planning  led  by  the  Department's  Designated  Senior  Official 
for  IRM.   This  process  will  provide  a  common  focus  for  the 
Department  of  IRM  objectives  and  priorities.   It  is  also  a 
process  by  which  funding  for  information  resources  can  be 
centrally  reviewed  even  though  information  engineering  is 
decentralized. 

•  Employ  a  technology  transition  strategy  for  co-existence  of 
our  current  systems  with  newer  technology. 

•  Coordinate  strategies,  planning,  development  and 
implementation  for  replacing  the  corporate  business 
applications  which  currently  share  minicomputer  platforms 
overseas  . 

•  Use  the  technology  update  capability  of  the  current  WANG 
contract  and  other  federally  available  agency  vehicles  to 
replace  hardware. 

•  We  will  continue  to  expand  the  number  of  posts  on  E-mail 
and  improve  our  in-house  capability  to  maintain  our  most 
obsolete  and  most  expensive-to-repair  equipment.  We  are 
building  a  new  world-wide  financial  management  system. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  assure  the  committee  that  we  will 
provide  a  detailed  strategic  implementation  plan,  as  requested 
in  your  FY  1994  Conference  Managers'  Report,  and  we  will  do  so 
by  the  target  date  of  March  31,  1994. 
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CONCLUSION 

After  just  about  one  year  on  the  job  it  has  become  ever 
clearer  to  me  that  the  State  Department  must  clearly  reassess 
our  traditional  agenda  and  consider  shedding  and  changing  some 
of  what  long  have  been  considered  priority  tasks.   It  is 
critical  that  we  retain  flexible  authority  to  move  resources  in 
accordance  with  changing  policy  priorities,  in  consultation 
with  Congress  and  especially  with  your  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  lot  to  do,  but  with  your  help  we 
can  succeed  in  implementing  the  resource  management  strategy 
for  State  operations  which  I  have  outlined  today. 

I  promise  an  unflinching  effort  to  align  our  resources 
behind  the  goals  the  Secretary  discussed  with  you  last  week. 
To  do  this,  as  I  discussed  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement, 
I  am  pushing  the  program  planning  process  at  both  the  overseas 
mission  and  domestic  bureau  levels  to  force  a  closer  link 
between  your  objectives  and  our  resource  allocations.   But  to 
succeed  I  also  urgently  need  your  subcommittee  to  provide  us 
with  the  operating  resources  sought  in  this  request,  and  it  is 
vital  that  the  Congress  permits  us  to  collect  and  invest  MRV 
surcharges , 

I  want  this  subcommittee  to  continue  to  watch  over  us 
closely.   I  want  you  to  visit  our  posts,  ask  us  questions  and 
make  constructive  suggestions. 

As  part  of  that  process,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention, 
and  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  the  Subcommittee  may 
have.   Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Moran.  Good.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Under  Secretary.  I  think  we 
will  have  two  or  three  rounds  here  because  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  changes  going  on  and  we  really  need  to  provide  adequate  over- 
sight. This  was  the  principal  source  of  oversight  for  us. 

OMB  REQUEST 

Let's  start  with  what  you  requested  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Let's  see  what  they  did  to  you. 

Mr.  Moose.  We  didn't  do  too  badly.  This  is  an  area,  of  course, 
in  which  we  are  obliged  to  be  discreet  about  how  much  more  we 
really  asked  for.  We  went  in  asking  for  about  $200  million  more 
than  we  had  had  in  1994.  We  got  an  increase  of  $66  million,  and 
that  was  extraordinary  considering  the  environment  and  the  cli- 
mate in  which  we  were  operating. 

So  I  think  we  really  came  up  about  $100  million  short  of  where 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  been.  If  I  had  gotten  more,  I  would  have 
put  more  in  infrastructure. 

You  can  see,  in  accordance  with  the  President's  initiative,  we 
have  approximately  $100  million  in  the  consular  area  to  upgrade 
consular  operations  over  the  next  couple  of  years  and  we  are  only 
asking  for  about  $30  million  here  for  all  of  the  rest  of  our  informa- 
tion management.  I  could  have  used  more  money  in  that  area. 
Also,  we  would  have  been  able  to  cover  inflation  better  if  we  had 
gotten  that  money,  and  we  would  have  been  able  to  replace  some 
other  parts  of  our  infrastructure  that  are  really  in  very  bad  shape. 

INCREASE  DUE  TO  INFLATION 

Mr.  MORAN.  How  much  increase  was  attributable  to  inflation?  In 
other  words,  the  locality  pay  and  things  like  that.  What  was  your 
base  budget  last  year,  plus  the  unavoidable  inflationary  increases? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  think  inflation  was  about  $84  million. 

Mr.  Moran.  So,  in  effect,  there  was  a  net  cut  of  about  $42  mil- 
lion from  ongoing  operations  that  you  have  to  absorb? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  would  say  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Moran.  Your  positions  were  cut.  Why  don't  we  get  into  that 
actually  at  this  point?  Because  between  FY  1993  and  FY  1995,  you 
have  had  to  cut  1,090  full-time  equivalent  positions.  This  year  it 
is  a  cut  of  371  and  $41.6  million. 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  assume  that  if  you  factor  that  in,  then  you  actually 
might  have  had  a  little  give  there  on  the  budget? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  inflation  was  about  $84  million. 

Mr.  Moran.  Figuring  in  the  personnel  cut  as  well? 

Mr.  Moose.  No.  The  Executive  Order  reductions  for  administra- 
tive overhead  cuts  and  the  personnel  reductions  took  us  down 
about  $42  million. 

Mr.  Moran.  What  do  you  mean  $42  million? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  we  had  to  absorb  administrative  cuts  of  $28.1 
million  and  personnel  costs  reductions  equivalent  to  about  $13.5 
million. 

Mr.  Moran.  So  personnel  cuts  were  just  about  30  percent  of  the 
amount  that  you  needed? 

Mr.  Moose.  About. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  Well,  $84  and  $42 
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Mr.  MOOSE.  Well,  in  order  to  cover  inflation  we  needed  $84  mil- 
lion more.  We  cut  $42  million  out  of  our  base  for  the  administrative 
and  personnel  reductions.  So,  you  add  those  two  together  to  cover 
our  request. 

npr's  personnel  reductions 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  Tell  us  a  little  about  what  the  personnel  cuts 
are  going  to  mean  to  the  Department  of  State  that  are  a  result  of 
the  NPR  review?  In  other  words,  what  share  of  the  252,000  reduc- 
tion are  you  absorbing? 

Mr.  Moose.  If  we  were  expected  to  take  an  across-the-board 
share  of  that,  we  would  be  looking  at  something  like  2,080  or  a 
2,100  reduction.  It  would  be  a  little  more  complicated  than  the 
numbers  suggests,  because  the  OMB  wants  to  target  particular  cat- 
egories of  employees.  We  could  make  most  of  those  reductions  prob- 
ably by  attrition. 

Attrition  is  a  very  unhealthy  way  to  manage  that  kind  of  a  re- 
duction, because,  for  example,  we  have  had  to  cut  back  for  budg- 
etary reasons  the  intake  of  our  basic  foreign  service  officer  classes. 
We  had  to  eliminate  two  junior  officer  classes  from  the  number  we 
hoped  to  take  in  1994. 

That  means  that  we  are  not  bringing  in  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  system  to  move  up.  We  also  are  very  short  of  specialists  in 
some  categories.  We  can  manage  most  of  these  reductions  by  attri- 
tion, but  we  would  like  to  have  the  buy-out  authority  if  we  could 
get  it.  We  could  then  target  some  of  our  reductions  which  would 
help  us  with  our  streamlining  efforts. 

Given  the  new  challenges  faced  by  the  Department  we  don't  have 
too  many  people,  but  as  we  adjust  to  new  priorities,  we  probably 
need  to  shift  people  from  one  category  to  another.  We  need  to  do 
a  lot  of  retraining,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  new  specialties  that  we 
need  to  be  training  people  for.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful new  facility,  the  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training  Center  at 
Arlington  Hall,  which  this  Committee  has  supported  and  made  pos- 
sible. We  are  looking  at  a  changing  work  force.  I  think  it  will  be 
somewhat  smaller,  it  should  be  more  flexible  and  more  versatile, 
and  by  the  fact  that  we  have  to  make  some  reductions,  I  think  we 
can  handle  a  reasonable  share  without  a  lot  of  disruption. 

GSA  RENTAL  CHARGES 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  that  is  encouraging  to  hear,  that  you  can  ab- 
sorb a  reduction  of  2,000  people  and  do  it  without  causing  a  lot  of 
angst. 

GSA  told  us  that  they  were  reducing  the  Department's  rental 
cost  by  $5  million  and  yet  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $3.6 
million  for  GSA  rent  payments.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  Moose.  The  way  GSA  determines  the  rent  payments  is  a 
very  complicated  process  that  is  difficult  to  understand.  They  did, 
across  the  board,  lower  some  of  our  costs,  but  then  they  turned 
around  and  added  some  back. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  maybe  you  want  to  expand  on  that  for  the 
record  at  length.  Why  don't  you  just  do  that?  We  may  not  be  able 
to  grasp  their  rationale  anyway. 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  no,  I  think  you  probably  could. 
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GSA  did  make  some  reductions  by  lowering  the  charges  for  rent 
in  a  number  of  cities  around  the  United  States.  They  asked  Con- 
gress for  separate  funding  for  major  capital  improvements,  and  for 
new  construction  rather  than  paying  for  them  from  the  rents  they 
deposit  in  the  building  fund.  Now  they  have  distributed  a  reduction 
to  agency  accounts  in  a  formal  budget  amendment  and  the  revised 
rent  estimate  for  State  has  been  presented  to  us.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  about  $5  million,  which  would  lower  us  to 
about  $82  million.  Let  me  expand  on  that  for  the  record  so  I  can 
provide  more  complete  information. 

[The  information  follows:] 

GSA  Rent  Charges 

The  reductions  to  the  Department's  and  other  Federal  agencies'  GSA  Rent  re- 
quests were  formulated  after  OMB  approved  the  FY  1995  President's  budget  and 
are  included  in  budget  amendments  to  Congress.  The  amendments  are  made  pos- 
sible due  to  a  modification  of  GSA's  rent  system.  The  modification  establishes  a  rent 
rate  system  that  adjusts  more  readily  to  changes  in  market  conditions  for  commer- 
cial real  estate  in  major  cities.  The  revised  Rent  estimate  for  FY  1995  State  Oper- 
ations (Salaries  and  Expenses  and  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs)  is 
$81,990,000  or  $5,108,000  less  than  our  original  estimate. 

PROCUREMENT  SAVINGS 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  fine.  The  Committee  received  a  budget 
amendment  for  fiscal  year  1995  procurement  savings,  which  of 
course  it  was  more  than  happy  to  receive.  But  the  reduction  for 
State  was  $5.5  million.  What  does  that  reflect? 

What  are  you  not  going  to  buy  that  you  had  intended  to? 

Mr.  Moose.  We  were  not  consulted  about  that  reduction,  but  it 
is  my  understanding  the  savings  are  to  come  from  overall  effi- 
ciencies in  the  process. 

The  reduction  was  our  share  of  an  across  the  board  reduction 
that  was  made  in  the  Executive  Branch  departments  by  OMB. 
OMB  is  counting  on  some  very  significant  cost-saving  changes  in 
their  procurement  procedures.  Those  depend  in  part  on  legislation 
which  is  yet  to  be  passed,  and  I  must  say,  frankly,  that  we  don't 
entirely  understand  how,  if  those  changes  are  enacted  and  new  pro- 
cedures are  implemented,  it  would  help  us  to  the  extent  of  that 
budget  amendment. 

Our  procurement  pattern  in  support  of  270  posts  operating  over- 
seas is  in  many  ways  different  from  that  of  the  domestic  agencies 
and  I  can  only  hope  we  are  able  to  save  that  money  on  procure- 
ment. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  if  you  would  expand  for  the  record  if  you  have 
anything  further  to  add  there. 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Procurement  Savings 

The  FY  1995  budget  contained  an  unallocated  government-wide  allowance  which 
represents  the  first  installment  of  the  procurement  savings  identified  in  the  Na- 
tional Performance  Review.  The  State  Department's  proportionate  share,  as  identi- 
fied in  the  FY  1995  Budget  Amendment,  is  based  on  data  reported  to  the  Federal 
Procurement  Data  System  as  well  as  data  reported  to  OMB. 

Mr.  Moran.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  my  usual  diatribe, 
though,    because    this    is    par    for    the    course    for    some    of   this 
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"reinventing  government"  stuff.  They  did  the  same  thing  with  the 
personnel  reductions.  They  got  the  sound  bite  for  the  savings  in  the 
quarter-of-a-million  personnel,  and  now  they  are  going  to  try  to  fig- 
ure out  how  they  are  going  to  be  reduced  and  what  functions  are 
expendable  and  where  they  are  going  to  distribute  it.  It  is  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  There  are  more  profane  ways  of  express- 
ing it. 

But  this  undoubtedly  is  typical.  You  get  credit  for  procurement 
savings  and  then  you  go  about  trying  to  figure  out  how  you  are 
going  to  actually  achieve  them.  A  lot  of  the  savings  of  the  $22  bil- 
lion is  dependent  upon  legislation  that  is  not  likely  to  get  enacted 
and  it  probably  applies  to  the  procurement  savings,  as  well.  And 
it  is  unfortunate,  and  it  is  irresponsible. 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT 

Okay.  So  much  for  that  diatribe.  We  will  go  on  to  the  information 
systems  modernization  before  I  yield  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

You  want  $25  million  to  modernize  your  information  systems? 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Our  excellent  staff  is  particularly  interested  in  this, 
whether  this  information  systems  modernization  is  going  to  be  a 
comprehensive  strategic  plan  that  fully  satisfies  Federal  require- 
ments including  a  formal  requirements  analysis,  technology  assess- 
ment and  detailed  analysis  of  alternative.  And  this  is  what  it  was 
expected  to  be,  and  we  want  to  find  out  and  make  sure  on  the 
record  that  you  are  fully  committed  to  achieving  that  objective  with 
this  $25  million. 

Mr.  MOOSE.  I  am  fully  committed  to  achieving  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  I  am  doing  or  trying  to  do  that  is  more  important  to  the 
larger  scheme  of  greater  efficiency  and  streamlining,  flexibility  and 
accountability  in  the  Department  than  the  Information  Moderniza- 
tion Program. 

The  $25  million  requested  for  hardware  and  software  is  the  be- 
ginning of  what  will  unfortunately  have  to  be  a  stretched-out  pro- 
gram of  at  least  five  years,  if  we  are  able  to  sustain  that  level  of 
funding.  We  do  have  a  comprehensive  strategy  and  we  will  report 
to  the  Congress  on  that  strategy  in  the  form  required  by  last  year's 
conference  report. 

We  will  do  that  by  the  end  of  this  month.  We  also  had  been 
under  pressure,  as  the  Committee  knows,  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  from  the  Surveys  and  Investigation's  staff 
of  this  Committee  to  describe  and  to  ensure  that  we  have  com- 
prehensive plans,  the  discipline  and  the  standards  required  to 
achi^TTe  what  is  desired. 

I  read  the  record  of  last  year's  hearing  and  some  parts  of  the 
open  systems  migration  discussion  was  confusing.  I  have  tried  to 
come  up  with  an  explanation  for  what  we  are  doing  now,  which  is 
slightly  different  and  I  hope  is  more  comprehensible. 

Our  approach  is  to  modernize  our  computer  systems  and  our  cor- 
porate applications.  By  "corporate  applications",  I  mean,  for  exam- 
ple, our  financial  management  system,  our  personnel  system  and 
our  consular  system.  Our  approach  is  to  modernize  the  hardware 
and  the  applications  incrementally,  using  a  proven  architecture 
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that  will  permit  interconnectivity  between  our  old  proprietary  sys- 
tems and  the  new  systems  during  the  transition  period. 

We  will  install  local  area  networks.  We  will  connect  to  the  diplo- 
matic telecommunications  service-wide  area  networks.  We  will  be 
able  to  provide  off-the-shelf  software  where  applicable  for  business 
functions  and  we  will  gradually  augment  this  with  other 
reengineered  applications  when  they  are  ready. 

The  other  applications,  like  the  integrated  financial  management 
system  and  the  systems  which  we  will  be  developing  for  personnel, 
enable  us  to  move  to  new  technology  as  we  replace  the  old  propri- 
etary mini-computer  administrative  and  consular  data  processing 
systems. 

In  addition,  a  lot  of  the  corporate  systems  are  being 
reengineered.  We  are  not  going  to  have  to  throw  everything  out  im- 
mediately and  replace  it.  Much  of  this  has  been  developed  and  done 
in-house.  We  have  found  a  way  to  continue  to  use  the  old  system 
while  we  integrate  new  systems  and  make  the  transformation. 

Mr.  Moran.  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  all  of  that  sounds  very  good. 
I  know  that  this  may  not  be  a  sexy  topic,  but  it  is  a  serious  subject 
and  issue.  One  of  the  concerns  of  the  Committee  is  that  every  bu- 
reau has  been  allowed  to  buy  its  own  software  application,  which 
would  seem  to  give  you  a  proliferation  of  different  types  of  informa- 
tion. It  really  needs  to  be  a  consistent  compatibility. 

But  that  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980  which  has  not  been 
repealed  and  so  is  still  applicable,  requires  that  every  agency's  in- 
formation systems  person  report  to  the  agency  head.  Now,  in  State, 
the  responsibility  has  been  delegated  to  a  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Information  Management.  That  Deputy  Assistant  for  In- 
formation Management  is  going  to  have  some  problems  carrying 
out  this  dictate  because  they  don't  have  the  authority  over  the 
management  of  the  information  systems  modernization;  they  don't 
have  control  over  department  information  resources  management 
funding,  and  they  have  no  line  authority  over  functional  or  pro- 
gram bureaus. 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes. 

CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

Mr.  Moran.  So  you  have  to  ask,  how  are  they  going  to  bring  it 
about? 

Now,  one  thing  that  might  have  been  considered  is  a  chief  infor- 
mation officer  in  your  office  to  oversee  the  modernization  effort.  We 
have  a  serious  concern  in  the  legislative  branch  appropriations  bill, 
because  the  GAO  has  told  us  that  we  still  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem with  financial  information  management.  We  don't  even  have 
uniform  accounting  yet.  So  maybe  you  can  address  that.  I  don't 
want  to  belabor  the  topic,  but  it  is  a  serious  one  and  we  want  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  respond. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  about  this.  The  information 
management  investment  is,  in  many  ways,  the  most  salient  feature 
of  this  year's  budget  request.  I  probably  spend  more  time  on  infor- 
mation management  modernization  than  any  other  single  subject 
that  I  deal  with. 

Mr.  Moran.  You  are  the  chief  information  officer? 
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Mr.  Moose.  Where  ultimate  strategic  decisions  are  concerned, 
you  could  say  that  I  am  the  chief  information  officer  at  the  State 
Department.  I  don't  think  I  have  any  choice  at  this  point,  because 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  statement,  our  ability  to  do  all  of  the 
things  that  we  need  to  do  really  depends  on  this.  The  situation  is 
really  bad.  Here  is  an  example  of  what  happened  recently. 

Last  week,  you  probably  read  in  the  newspaper  that  we  had  a 
very  significant  signing  ceremony  at  the  State  Department  involv- 
ing the  Bosnians  and  Croatians.  All  of  those  leaders  were  there  in 
the  State  Department  and  they  had  documents  to  sign.  The  morn- 
ing before  the  documents  were  going  to  be  signed,  when  we  were 
preparing  all  of  the  papers,  a  significant  part  of  the  information 
system  in  the  Department  crashed. 

Actually,  the  same  thing  happened  yesterday  as  we  were  prepar- 
ing my  statement  for  this  hearing.  The  week  before  last,  when  the 
Deputy  Secretary  was  getting  ready  to  participate  in  some  other 
activities,  the  system  crashed  and  he  couldn't  get  his  papers  and 
I  received  an  E-mail  complaint  from  the  Deputy  Secretary.  These 
problems  are  certainly  increasing  information  management  aware- 
ness in  the  State  Department.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  the  first 
Deputy  Secretary  who  has  ever  used  E-mail  and  he  is  using  it  very 
actively.  So  I  get  on  my  E-mail  and  he  writes:  "Moose,  what  in  the 
world  is  wrong  with  the  computer  system?  Why  has  my  computer 
crashed  and  why  won't  the  computers  in  the  European  bureau 
work?  What  is  going  on?" 

So  these  words  are  on  my  screen.  I  think  about  it  every  day,  I 
live  with  it. 

As  you  have  suggested,  one  text  book  solution  is  to  have  an  infor- 
mation manager  and  to  make  that  person  the  co-equal  of  the  per- 
son who  is  perhaps  doing  operations  and  doing  the  budget.  That  is 
supposed  to  make  things  better  because  he  or  she  is  independent 
and  can  manage  this  correctly.  That  is  one  way  to  do  it. 

I  have  chosen  to  make  myself  the  ultimate  decision-maker  on 
major  information  issues  and  to  have  a  highly  competent  person  at 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  level  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration  who  knows  a  great  deal  more  about  this  tech- 
nically than  I  do.  I  follow  very  closely  what  goes  on  between  the 
information  management  person,  our  acting  Chief  Financial  Officer 
and  the  corporate  users. 

What  I  find  to  be  most  effective  is  to  insist  that  the  big  corporate 
users  like  Financial  Management  Systems  arrive  at  a  detailed 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  central  information  man- 
agers that  spells  out  who  is  responsible  for  what  and  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  what,  because  these  solutions  always  involve  a  mixture 
of  expenditures  by  the  Bureau  and  some  by  the  central  system. 
Who  is  going  to  do  what,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  what  and  what 
the  timetable  is,  and  then  I  have  a  document  which  we  can  use  to 
follow  what  was  agreed  upon. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  is  able  to  provide  the 
degree  of  detailed  supervision  of  that  DAS  level  IM  person  that, 
frankly,  for  all  of  my  interest,  I  am  not  capable  of  doing.  So  that 
is  what  we  do.  I  think  it  will  work  and  that  it  is  within  the  legal 
framework  you  described. 
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We  also  are  involving  all  of  the  other  user  bureaus  in  a  collabo- 
rative priority  setting  exercise,  and  we  have  just  issued  instruc- 
tions to  begin  the  process  of  revising  worldwide  standards  to  gov- 
ern what  equipment  the  central  system  will  support.  Frankly,  this 
should  have  been  done  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  I  most  wanted  to  get  done  and  I  am  involved  with  the 
problem  daily. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  put  out  that  guidance,  because  we  have  to 
be  very,  very  careful  about  what  we  say,  about  what  equipment  we 
can  support  and  what  equipment  can  be  bought.  If  we  misstep  in 
that  at  all,  we  are  immediately  hit  by  complaints  and  suits  from 
suppliers  who  say  we  may  have  disadvantaged  them.  We  have  been 
to  great  pains  to  work  out  some  worldwide  standards  to  get  those 
out.  We  have  a  collaborative  process  for  setting  priorities. 

I  have  very  strong  people  in  charge  of  this.  I  insist  that  they  op- 
erate on  procedures  in  which  responsibilities  and  standards  are 
spelled  out  and  then  I  follow  these  procedures  all  the  time.  That 
is  how  I  have  gone  about  this,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  have  all  of 
the  answers,  but  I  give  it  a  lot  of  attention. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  decent  response.  I  would 
agree  with  you  personally  that  these  chief  information  officers 
sometimes  can  be  a  distraction  to  accomplishing  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive; not  that  they  want  to  be,  but  it  is  one  more  layer  to  incor- 
porate. And  if  you  are  willing  to  give  it  the  time  and  attention  that 
information  systems  modernization  requires,  then  all  the  better, 
that  you  do  it  yourself.  The  problem  is  that  there  is  trade-offs  when 
you  take  on  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes.  You  are  going  to  have  a  problem  no  matter 
what  you  do.  It  is  just  a  question  of  which  kind  of  problem  you 
would  rather  have. 

BOSNIA  AND  SOMALIA 

Mr.  Moran.  You  obviously  determined  it  to  be  a  high  priority 
and  that  is  what  this  Committee  wants. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  other  line  of  questioning  and  then  turn 
it  over  to  Mr.  Rogers.  The  posts  in  Bosnia  and  Somalia,  we  are 
going  to  set  up  some  new  posts,  are  we,  and  when,  and  what  kind 
of  additional  costs  might  we  be  looking  at? 

Mr.  Moose.  Let  me  take  Somalia  first.  We  do  not  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Somalia  because  there  is  no  government,  or 
not  one  we  have  been  able  to  find  so  far.  We  do  not  have  an  em- 
bassy; we  have  what  we  call  a  liaison  office  which  operates  in  a 
building  in  the  former  U.S.  embassy  compound  co-located  with  the 
U.N.  operations  there.  We  have  20  or  so  official  Americans  there 
at  any  one  time. 

As  we  move  toward  a  situation  in  which  the  American  forces  are 
all  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  there  are  ongoing  hu- 
manitarian programs  and  a  police  training  program,  we  are  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  staff  that  needs  to  remain  there.  There  have 
been  recommendations  that  we  have  approximately  30  Americans 
there,  based  on  some  increases  for  humanitarian  programs  and  po- 
lice training  programs,  and  some  people  who  do  liaison  with  the 
U.N.  military  and  a  head  of  the  office,  along  with  support  staff. 
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They  would  be  protected  by  a  complement  of  50  specially  trained 
marines. 

A  lot  of  the  logistical  services  that  in  the  past  have  been  provided 
through  the  U.S.  military  will  hereafter  be  provided  through  the 
logistical  support  system  for  the  U.N.  headquarters  which  contracts 
with  an  American  company  to  supply  a  wide-range  of  normal  ad- 
ministrative services. 

That  is  the  arrangement  that  we  will  continue  immediately  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  major  American  forces.  How  that  plays  out 
over  time  will  be  a  function  of  whether  the  Somalis  can  work  out 
some  sort  of  stable  power-sharing  arrangement. 

If  that  occurs,  the  humanitarian  programs  and  our  police  train- 
ing programs  can  go  forward,  and  we  will  be  able  to  stabilize  that 
presence  there.  While  I  don't  see  an  early  possibility  of  opening  an 
embassy  because  I  don't  see  a  government  emerging,  we  will  main- 
tain a  liasion  there  depending  on  how  we  meet  the  security  needs 
of  that  group. 

Our  costs  for  that  installation  could  vary  between  $4  million  or 
$5  million  a  year  and  as  much  as  $30  million  a  year.  Under  the 
most  unfavorable  and  unstable  security  and  political  conditions, 
our  security  costs  rise  dramatically.  Frankly,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  handle  in  the  budget  that  I  have  at  present. 
We  are  talking  about  a  situation  that  we  cannot  at  this  point  fore- 
see. We  don't  know  what  we  will  be  looking  at  when  we  get  to  the 
end  of  May. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  if  it  got  to  that  point  where  it  was  that  treach- 
erous and  costly,  you  would  think  that  not  only  the  State  Depart- 
ment, but  the  Congress  would  want  to  reconsider  whether  we  want 
a  presence  there  and  in  what  nature. 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes.  I  think  that  clearly  will  be  a  policy  decision  that 
will  have  to  be  addressed  in  the  executive  branch  and  we  will  have 
to  consult  very  closely  with  Congress  to  address  what  type  of  pres- 
ence and  at  what  cost  we  ought  to  have. 

And  now  Bosnia.  We  have  recognized  the  Bosnian  government. 
We  have  an  ambassador  who  we  have  had  to  locate  in  Vienna  tem- 
porarily. I  think  the  Chairman  is  aware  of  that  arrangement  be- 
cause you  followed  developments  there  very  closely.  We  have  told 
the  Bosnian  government  that  we  hope  to  open  an  embassy  in  Sara- 
jevo as  soon  as  that  can  be  done  and  in  an  orderly  manner.  We  will 
need  to  consult  with  the  Congress  and  we  need  to  see  what  types 
of  arrangements  we  can  make  there. 

We  intend  to  send  you  a  reprogramming  letter  and  outline  to  you 
what  we  think  the  costs  of  operating  that  mission  will  be.  We  have 
had  teams  in  there  to  survey  security  communications  buildings 
and  other  administrative  support  requirements. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  open  the  embassy  there, 
assuming  security  conditions  remain  as  they  are  today,  and  if  the 
cease-fire  holds.  I  have  approved  on  a  tentative  basis,  subject  to  the 
reprogramming  and  some  more  study,  a  complement  of  10  people 
to  go  to  Bosnia.  This  would  be  monitored  by  my  office  to  enable  us 
to  give  support  to  that  government  during  this  critical  period  of  the 
cease-fire  taking  hold  and  the  continuing  negotiations. 
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Secretary  Christopher  has  asked  me  to  facilitate  this  operation, 
and  we  are  trying  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way  and  will  consult  with 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Moran.  But  it  is  imminent? 

Mr.  Moose.  It  is  imminent.  I  would  hope,  assuming  security  con- 
ditions hold,  that  within  a  month  we  would  have  a  continuous  pres- 
ence of  some  sort  there.  We  don't  have  an  embassy  yet  or  a  resi- 
dence. For  the  time  being,  our  people  who  go  in  and  out,  if  they 
stay  overnight,  would  stay  in  a  Holiday  Inn. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  see.  But  we  do  have  State  Department  property 
there  in  Sarajevo.  I  don't  know  what  condition  it  is  in,  but  I  think 
the  State  Department  does  own  some  buildings  there. 

Mr.  Moose.  We  may.  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  think  we  have  any- 
thing there.  We  did  in  Belgrade  and  Zagreb  and  other  places,  but 
not  in  Sarajevo. 

[Clerk's  NOTE: — Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  infor- 
mation was  provided:] 

At  present,  the  Department  does  not  own  property  in  Sarajevo,  but  is  negotiating 
a  lease  on  a  piece  of  property  which  will  provide  office  and  residential  space. 

Mr.  Moran.  Ail  right.  That  is  interesting.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moose. 
Mr.  Rogers? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Under  Secretary,  good  to  have  you  with  us. 
Mr.  Moose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rogers. 

effects  of  peacekeeping  operations  on  s&e 

Mr.  Rogers.  As  you  and  I  have  talked  and  as  we  mentioned  to 
the  Secretary  during  his  testimony  last  week,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses portion  of  the  State  Department  budget,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  State  Department  budget,  are  under  threat  of  being 
consumed  by  almost  out-of-control  spending  for  U.N.  peacekeeping 
operations  which  have  grown  from  a  modest  amount  a  few  years 
ago  to  over  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1994.  Given  the  budgetary  pic- 
ture here  on  Capitol  Hill,  especially  this  year,  any  monies  that  are 
spent  for  international  peacekeeping  operations  almost  invariably 
have  to  come  out  of  the  State  Department  budget. 

There  are  very  few  places  in  the  State  Department  budget,  as 
you  well  know,  that  it  can  come  from.  There  aren't  any  other  items 
as  large  as  the  salaries  and  expenses  portion.  So  that  is  a  reality 
we  are  faced  with,  and  I  would  hope  the  Administration  would  use 
extreme  caution  in  getting  us  involved  in  any  more  peacekeeping 
operations. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  think  that  there  are  some  operations  that 
we  have  voted  for  and  are  involved  in  that  do  not  threaten  U.S.  se- 
curity or  world  peace.  Maybe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  if  we  had  the 
money,  but  we  are  really  tight.  What  do  you  say  about  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  agree  with  most  of  what  you  say,  Mr.  Rogers.  We 
are  very  mindful  now,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  year,  in 
which  we  added  to  a  rather  considerable  list  of  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, and  found  ourselves  faced  with  a  deficit  for  peacekeeping 
operations  that  will  approach  $1  billion  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  administration  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion recently  to  redefining  the  manner  in  which  they  reach  deci- 
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sions  about  support  and  participation  in  peacekeeping  operations. 
They  have  tried  to  define  the  criteria  in  terms  of  U.S.  interest. 
They  have  specified  limits  on  the  proportion  of  U.S.  participation, 
the  manner  in  which  U.S.  armed  forces  may  be  involved,  and  the 
budgetary  stringency  that  is  apparent  to  all  who  are  involved  in 
this  process. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  impact  on  the  State  Department's 
peacekeeping  budget.  It  is  roughly  about  12.4  percent  of  the  total 
FY  1995  request.  That  is  in  addition  to  our  contribution  to  inter- 
national organizations.  With  the  caps  on  discretionary  spending,  I 
am  aware  that  if  one  sub-component  of  that  grows,  it  is  going  to 
pressure  the  rest  of  it. 

I  must  say  that  Secretary  Christopher  is  well  aware  of  this  and 
he  has  drawn  the  line  at  the  encroachment  of  these  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  salaries  and  expenses  component  of  our  budget. 
He  has  helped  me  hold  the  line  in  that  regard,  and  the  search  for 
funding  for  these  activities,  in  fact,  goes  on.  The  Administration,  in 
consultation  with  the  Congress,  has  to  address  this  problem  and 
find  a  way  to  proceed  in  the  future. 

I  think  inevitably  there  is  some  trial  and  error  here  as  we  move 
from  a  situation  in  the  world  in  which  we  had  essentially  a  bipolar 
power  confrontation,  which  required  a  huge  military  establishment, 
and  for  us  to  face  contingencies  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
in  the  context  of  our  struggle  with  the  then-Soviet  Union.  Now  that 
the  world  has  changed,  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  situations 
that  threaten  peace  and  humanity  around  the  world. 

As  you  and  I  have  discussed,  we  have  downsized  our  own  mili- 
tary establishment.  We  have  to  consider  to  what  extent  we  want 
to  rely  upon  multilateral  peacekeeping  operations  as  a  substitute 
for  some  part  of  what  we  might  have  done  before,  and  we  haven't 
really  yet  definitively  addressed  how  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the 
funding. 

It  is  no  secret  that  there  is  discussion  in  the  executive  branch  as 
to  how  those  responsibilities  are  going  to  be  apportioned,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  something  that  this  committee  will  be  called  upon  to 
address  with  frequency  in  the  future. 

BUDGET  CONSTRAINTS 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  the  other  big  change  that  has  gone  on  in  the 
world  in  addition  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  end  to  growing  budgets. 

Mr.  Moose.  That  is  for  sure. 

Mr.  Rogers.  All  of  a  sudden  we  are  in  a  crunch.  With  the  Ad- 
ministration's push  for  technology  and  the  information  highway 
monies  in  the  Commerce  Department,  which  we  also  fund,  we  are 
squeezed  as  we  never  have  been  before  to  fund  even  your  basic  sal- 
aries and  expenses  budget  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rogers.  There  is  a  new  world  in  budgeting  as  well  as  the 
new  world  after  the  Cold  War.  I  just  hope  that  the  Department  re- 
alizes we  have  to  be  increasingly  cautious  about  how  we  spend 
money  whether  it  be  peacekeeping  or  whether  it  be  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  general  budget  or  whether  it  be  opening  a  new  em- 
bassy, etc.  Perhaps  some  of  the  activities  would  be  desirable  in  bet- 
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ter  financial  times.  But  we  are  not  operating  in  a  favorable  fiscal 
climate  now.  The  State  Department,  I  guess  like  the  rest  of  us,  is 
famous  for  not  being  watchers  of  pennies,  because  that  has  not 
been  their  expertise. 

So  we  are  doing  more  than  oversight  here.  We  are  having  to  try 
to  allocate  and  ration  inadequate  resources  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

I  certainly  am  aware  of  the  stringency  of  the  situation  which  you 
face  and  which  translates  itself  to  ours.  When  I  took  over  this  job, 
I  realized  how  complicated  a  lot  of  it  was — the  information  man- 
agement problem,  the  need  for  reforms  in  the  personnel  systems 
and  a  variety  of  other  things. 

What  I  had  really  hoped  to  do  was  to  focus  my  attention  strictly 
on  the  management  issues  as  classically  defined.  What  I  have  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  past  few  months  is  that  because  of  the 
pressure  on  resources,  I  really  have  to  sit  up  and  pay  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  what  is  happening  in  countries  like  Somalia,  Bosnia 
and  Georgia  for  precisely  the  reason  that  you  are  talking  about.  We 
have  to  enforce  this  awareness  of  the  cost  implications  of  policy  de- 
cisions. 

Both  in  my  oral  statement  and  throughout  the  longer  statement, 
I  place  an  emphasis  on  trying  to  match  policy  to  resources.  To  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  spend  their  time  on  the  policy  side  of  things, 
I  emphasize  that  in  these  interagency  meetings  when  they  are  dis- 
cussing what  we  do  in  this  area,  or  what  we  do  in  that  area,  and 
when  people  suggest  that  we  ought  to  do  so  and  so,  I  tell  them  to 
just  stop  and  ask  this  one  question  and  they  will  stop  everything 
going  on  in  the  room:  "Who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  Or  how  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  it?"  I  have  discovered  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  stay 
involved  in  those  issues  because  they  have  cost  consequences.  I  will 
tell  you  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  well  aware  of  this  problem. 
I  have  heard  him  ask  the  question,  where  is  the  money  going  to 
come  from,  and  in  the  past  that  has  not  been  the  pattern  for  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  believe  me. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  believe  you.  That  is  wonderful.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  that  question  is  being  asked.  It  is  coming  down  to  this  point. 
Decision  makers  in  State  are  going  to  have  to  realize  that  a  policy 
decision  they  make  may  very  well  be  coming  out  of  their  own  pay- 
check. 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  sad  to  say,  but  that  is  the  budget  situation 
we  are  in.  Salaries  and  expenses  will  likely  be  hit  the  hardest,  be- 
cause it  is  the  largest  account  impacted,  salaries  and  expenses,  if 
we  have  to  find  money  for  peacekeeping. 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes.  I  am  looking  at  another  thing.  Some  analysis 
was  done  for  me  recently.  I  am  under  another  kind  of  squeeze  with 
essentially  level  no-growth  budgets.  Even  with  a  somewhat  declin- 
ing size  in  our  work  force,  the  personnel  proportion  of  our  budget 
is  increasing,  and  it  is  squeezing  the  nonpersonnel  part. 

If  we  have  growth  in  things  like  peacekeeping  and  you  have  a 
lid  on  your  602(b)  allocations  and  my  personnel  costs  are  going  up, 
then  all  of  the  rest  of  the  accounts  are  being  squeezed.  I  am  talking 
about  things  like  buildings,  communications  and  supplies,  and 
transportation  that  enables  us  to  operate  our  network  of  270  posts. 
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This  leads  me  then  to  the  utter  necessity  of  talking  about 
restudying  how  we  deploy  ourselves  overseas:  where  we  have  em- 
bassies, how  large  they  are,  how  they  are  structured,  and  how  they 
organize  their  work  there.  We  must  do  so,  first  because  we  have 
a  new  agenda;  and  second  because  of  the  unparalleled  resource  re- 
straint we  face.  I  am  working  very  hard  to  get  our  policy  makers, 
regional  and  functional  people  to  think  about  how  they  organize 
their  work,  to  give  them  more  efficient  ways  to  do  it  through  infor- 
mation management.  Then  I  stress  that  we  cannot  go  on  organizing 
the  way  we  have. 

We  have,  with  a  great  emphasis  on  promoting  American  prosper- 
ity, placed  an  emphasis  on  business  and  economic  cooperation  over- 
seas, and  we  are  already  seeing  some  interesting  developments.  We 
are  seeing  political  sections  combined  with  economic  sections.  In 
two  or  three  embassies,  we  have  ambassadors  who  have  taken  the 
initiative  and  reorganized  them  as  economic  political  sections. 

We  may  get  to  the  point  where  we  don't  organize  our  embassies 
in  these  traditional  sections  anymore,  and  instead  would  organize 
them  around  the  pursuit  of  what  are  our  vital  interests  in  a  given 
area  while  having  a  greater  degree  of  teamwork  among  the  various 
agencies  that  are  represented.  I  think  the  fiscal  constraints  are 
pushing  us  in  that  direction  of  having  to  find  new,  innovative,  more 
efficient  ways  of  carrying  out  our  work  abroad. 

This  is  the  source  of  some  unease  to  various  parts  of  the  foreign 
affairs  community,  but  I  think  it  is  not  too  soon  for  us  to  start 
thinking  about  these  things. 

VISA  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  you  are  exactly  right.  We  have  seen  examples 
of  that  all  around  the  world. 

Now,  let  me  get  quickly  to  the  CLS  and  the  MRV  systems.  This 
is  not  a  discussion  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  real  world  in  which  we 
live,  given  the  bombings  in  New  York  and  other  places.  Where  are 
we  on  the  Consular  Lookout  and  Support  System  and  the  Machine 
Readable  Visa  program? 

We  have  been  reporting  on  these  programs  for  years  and  I  am 
just  wondering  if  we  are  getting  out  of  them  what  we  are  putting 
into  them. 

Mr.  MOOSE.  At  the  current  time,  we  have  63  posts  which  are  cov- 
ered by  Machine  Readable  Visa  processes.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
we  are  going  to  have  about  20  more  posts  covered.  If  we  get  MRV 
fee  retention,  we  will  be  able  to  cover  a  few  more. 

We  are  devoting  $5.7  million  out  of  the  current  FY  1994  budget 
to  keep  the  installations  moving  pending  the  receipt  of  the  MRV 
fees.  If  we  get  those  fees,  we  will  be  able  to  start  33  more,  but  if 
we  don't  get  fee  retention,  we  will  only  have  some  79  MRV  installa- 
tions at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

In  sum,  if  we  do  get  the  fee  retention,  we  can  go  to  112  in  FY 
1994;  in  1995  we  will  do  72  more;  and  by  the  end  of  1996,  we  will 
have  covered  all  of  our  visa-issuing  posts  with  MRVs,  assuming  we 
are  able  to  keep  the  MRV  fees. 

Now,  we  will  move  a  little  more  rapidly  than  that  on  the  lookout 
system.  We  will  be  able  to  cover  all  of  our  visa  issuing  posts  with 
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automated  lookout  systems  by  the  end  of  1995.  That  will  be  a  big 
boost  to  our  border  security  program. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  having  the  equipment  on  the  spot  and  having 
the  capability  there  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  it  works  to  screen  out  those  people.  We  unfortunately 
learned  that  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  bombing. 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  STATE  AND  INS 

Mr.  Rogers.  How  can  we  finally  break  the  barrier  between  the 
State  Department  and  INS  and  get  close  cooperation  between  those 
two  agencies? 

Mr.  Moose.  Right.  I  think  some  of  the  best  news  I  have  to  bring 
to  the  committee  is  that  we  have  now  achieved  what  is  an  unprece- 
dented level  of  cooperation  between  these  two  entities. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  would  be  news. 

Mr.  Moose.  It  is.  I  remember  you  and  I  discussed  this  once  be- 
fore and  I  was  somewhat  despairing  of  the  situation.  The  new  com- 
missioner of  INS  and  her  deputy,  working  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Consular  Affairs  at  the  State  Department,  have  ap- 
pointed a  senior  working  group  to  address,  in  a  systematic  way,  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  have  impaired  our  border  security  in  the 
past. 

There  is  the  State-INS  Senior  Task  Force.  They  have  technical 
groups  and  they  meet  regularly.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  they 
have  done:  INS  inspectors  now  have  real  time  access  to  the  visa  re- 
fusal data  that  comes  from  our  consular  posts.  We  did  not  provide 
that  information  on  a  real-time  basis  before.  Previously,  informa- 
tion had  been  exchange  by  tape. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  say  refusal  data? 

Mr.  Moose.  Right.  So  that  if  a  person  with  a  nonimmigrant  visa, 
for  example,  shows  up  at  the  INS,  the  INS  can  check  real  time 
against  its  database  and  ascertain  whether  this  is  an  individual 
who  has  been  refused  a  visa  at  one  of  our  posts.  If  so,  the  alarm 
bell  goes  off. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  following  information  was  provided  subse- 
quent to  the  hearing:] 

The  immigration  inspector  is  alerted  and  considers  the  alien's  application  with  far 
more  care  than  if  there  had  not  been  a  hit.  In  many  cases,  the  inspector  will  at- 
tempt to  contact  the  foreign  service  post  for  further  information  before  reaching  a 
decision  to  admit  or  exclude  the  alien. 

Mr.  Moose.  In  the  same  manner,  INS  data  on  deportations  is 
now  being  entered  in  our  visa  lookout  base.  Neither  one  of  those 
two  things  happened  before.  They  didn't  know  for  sure  who  we  had 
refused;  and  we  didn't  know  for  sure  who  they  had  thrown  out. 

By  the  same  token,  there  was  a  long-standing  problem  of  access 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  information  in  the  FBI  files  on  per- 
sons who  had  been  resident  in  the  United  States  who  might  have 
run  afoul  of  the  law  but  who  were  applying  for  and  perhaps  eligible 
for  immigrant  visas.  You  remember  for  a  long  time  our  consular 
service  was  able  to  check  against  the  FBI  database,  and  then  there 
came  a  time  when  there  was  a  bureaucratic  argument  between  the 
two  agencies  as  to  whether  the  State  Department  would  pay,  and 
if  so,  how  much,  and  that  argument  went  on  over  a  period  of  time. 
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That  has  now  been  solved.  We  have  reached  an  understanding 
with  the  FBI  that  will  provide  a  method  for  us  to  obtain  criminal 
record  checks  on  immigrant  visa  applicants.  So  in  these  areas,  we 
see  amazing  progress. 

CLS  AND  MRV  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  where  are  we  on  having  some  way  to  know 
who  is  in  this  country  at  first  legally  with  a  visa,  but  whose  time 
has  expired?  Is  there  any  place  where  that  is  available  now? 

Mr.  Moose.  You  are  in  an  area  that  the  INS  knows  more  than 
about  than  I  do.  I  don't  know  enough  to  give  a  full  answer  to  that 
question. 

[Clerk's  note:  Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  informa- 
tion was  provided:] 

Tracking  Overstays 

Tracking  individuals  in  this  country  whose  time  has  expired  is  an  INS  responsibil- 
ity and  not  the  Department's.  Information  on  overstays  is  maintained  by  the  INS. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  have  not  requested  a  program  increase  to  ex- 
pand either  of  these  programs.  Is  funding  included  in  your  base  re- 
quest to  maintain  these  activities? 

Mr.  Moose.  There  is  funding  in  the  base  request  to  support  the 
system  of  lookouts  and  MRVs  issuance  that  would  be  financed 
through  the  fee  retention.  The  fee  retention  would  also  help  us 
with  the  telecommunications  network  which  supports  MRVs  and 
the  lookout  system.  We  are  asking  for  central  funding  for  some  of 
the  information  management  activities,  and  we  are  asking  for  some 
support  for  the  visa  system,  but  essentially  we  plan  to  finance  what 
I  am  describing  to  you  in  lookouts  and  the  MRV  through  our  fee 
retention  proposal. 

FEE  RETENTION 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  say  that  at  the  end  of  1995,  you  will  have  all 
posts  covered  by  the  CLS  system? 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  assuming  you  get  the  fees? 

Mr.  Moose.  Correct. 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  if  you  don't  get  the  fees  on  these  two  systems? 
How  soon 

Mr.  Moose.  It  will  be  stretched  out.  We  won't  have  the  MRV  or 
the  lookouts  system  nearly  as  rapidly.  We  will  not  be  able  to  re- 
place those  microfiches  with  the  PC-based  distributed  name  check, 
which  is  our  current  plan. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Will  all  of  the  fee  revenues  be  used  for  these  two 
programs? 

Mr.  Moose.  Yes.  All  of  the  fee  revenues  will  be  used  for  the  pro- 
grams that  support  border  security,  primarily  the  Visa  Lookout  and 
the  MRV  installations. 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  other  use? 

Mr.  MOOSE.  The  other  use  that  occurs  to  me  will  be  the  tele- 
communications circuits  which  link  all  of  this  together,  and  a  wide 
area  network  which  will  link  our  passport  offices  and  provide  as- 
surance against  duplicate  applications  for  passports. 
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IG'S  REPORT  ON  MRV 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  Inspector  General  raised  some  concerns  about 
the  MRV  program,  mainly  directed  at  the  implementation  of  the 
system  at  the  posts  rather  than  the  equipment  itself. 

Mr.  Moose.  Right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  For  example,  the  IG  was  concerned  that  not  all 
MRVs  were  being  issued  with  photos  on  the  visa,  a  major  control 
mechanism.  In  addition,  the  IG  has  raised  concerns  that  foreign 
nationals  had  access  to  the  system,  thus  taking  away  a  control 
mechanism  to  ward  off  potential  fraud  and  abuse  to  the  system. 
What  has  the  Department  done  to  address  those  concerns? 

Mr.  Moose.  Well,  the  inspectors  wrote  that  report  when  we  were 
at  fairly  early  stages  in  the  deployment  of  the  MRV  machines,  and 
their  inspection  and  their  findings  were  very  helpful  to  us.  They 
did  point  out  the  human  weaknesses  and  the  procedural  weak- 
nesses in  the  system,  and  the  inspectors  are  staying  in  very  close 
contact  with  that  deployment  as  it  proceeds. 

We  are  correcting  the  problems  that  they  found.  We  have  reiter- 
ated the  need  for  strong  internal  and  management  controls.  We 
have  rewritten  the  internal  controls  portion  of  the  Consular  Man- 
agement Handbook  to  take  account  of  the  Inspector  General's  find- 
ings. 

We  have  asked  posts  to  establish  committees  to  make  sure  that 
the  various  elements  of  the  embassy  provide  information  that  they 
have  about  persons  who  should  not  receive  visas  to  the  consular 
sections.  There  have  been  two  worldwide  reminders  that  have  gone 
out  on  this.  Every  time  I  visit  a  post,  I  say,  how  is  your  program 
working,  Visas  Viper,  we  call  the  program,  and  I  check  up  on  it. 
We  have  had  lapses  in  the  system  and  we  have  taken  very  strong 
action  to  deal  with  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  it.  We  are 
watching  them. 

USING  THE  MRV 

Mr.  Rogers.  We  have  heard  concerns  in  the  past  that  INS  is  not 
adequately  checking  the  MRV  when  an  individual  arrives  in  this 
country.  Can  you  comment  on  those  concerns  and  how  you  are  ad- 
dressing those? 

Mr.  MOOSE.  INS  has  told  us  that  most  ports  of  entries,  particu- 
larly the  major  airports,  are  equipped  with  MRV  readers.  Now,  ob- 
viously there  is  a  qualification  there,  "most".  It  doesn't  say  abso- 
lutely all,  but  this  is  an  area  that  needs  to  be  covered.  I  am  sure 
we  are  working  closely  with  them  on  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  they  have  equip- 
ment, the  question  is  are  they  using  it. 

Mr.  MOOSE.  Are  they  using  it? 

Mr.  Rogers.  And  there  have  been  some  complaints  that  that  is 
not  taking  place. 

Mr.  Moose.  I  would  hope  so.  I  notice  every  time  I  come  in,  they 
seem  to  use  it. 
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PASSPORT  FRAUD 


Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  your  testimony  mentioned  measures  the  State 
Department  is  planning  to  take  to  improve  security  of  U.S.  pass- 
ports. How  widespread  is  passport  fraud? 

Mr.  Moose.  It  is  growing,  unfortunately,  both  passport  fraud  and 
visa  fraud.  We  are  moving  to  take  a  number  of  technical  steps  that 
are  going  to,  we  hope,  cut  down  on  that.  For  example,  we  are  test- 
ing a  variety  of  equipment  to  use  digitized  photographs  in  pass- 
ports now. 

I  think  we  will  have  that  testing  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
year  certainly,  and  we  will  settle  on  a  system  and  we  will  start  is- 
suing passports  using  digitized  photographs.  We  have  changed  the 
entire  passport  within  the  last  month  or  so,  incorporating  a  wide 
variety  of  the  latest  of  security  features. 

Mr.  Rogers.  How  would  digitized  photographs  help? 

Mr.  Moose.  Because  the  photograph  is  printed  essentially  right 
onto  the  page  and  it  reduces  the  possibility  of  substituting  photo- 
graphs. Substituting  photographs  is  the  most  widespread  form  of 
abuse  of  passports. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Now,  have  you  requested  funding  in  your  budget  for 
any  of  that? 

Mr.  Moose.  We  do  have  money  in  the  budget  to  pay  for  those 
things  like  new  kinds  of  covers,  the  new  laminates,  new  inks  and 
other  things  that  I  would  explain  to  you  privately. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  that  the  new  fee  you  talked  about? 

Mr.  Moose.  I  don't  think  the  MRV  fees  would  be  used  in  the  ac- 
tual processing  of  the  passport  itself. 

Mr.  Rogers.  You  are  requesting  that  fee  in  the  pending  author- 
ization bill.  The  authorizers  in  the  past  have  been  hard  to  convince 
to  allow  departments  to  raise  their  monies  and  spend  it  themselves 
without  accounting  to  the  Congress,  or  running  monies  through  the 
Congress.  What  makes  you  think  you  can  get  that  done  this  year? 

Mr.  Moose.  We  believe  that  there  is  agreement  among  the  con- 
ferees, even  though  it  is  always  dangerous  to  anticipate  these 
things,  and  certainly  I  wouldn't  take  them  for  granted,  but  we  have 
a  very  good  prospect  that  the  participants  in  the  conference  in  the 
two  authorizing  bills  are  going  to  allow  us  to  go  forward  on  this. 
We  still  hope  to  get  out  a  provision  in  the  Senate  version  which  de- 
posits the  fees  into  the  Treasury  rather  than  make  them  available 
to  the  Department  as  an  offsetting  collection.  But  we  are  hopeful 
in  that  regard.  We  have  worked  very  hard  to  try  to  make  this  a 
reality. 

I  need  to  correct  one  of  my  answers.  Mr.  Rogers,  we  are  going 
to  use  some  of  the  visa  money  for  the  digitized  passport  photo,  the 
telecommunications  enhancements,  and  for  some  other  types  of 
identification  systems,  which  would  have  applicability  to  either 
passports  or  visas.  I  would  be  happy  to  explain  those  to  the  com- 
mittee under  some  other  circumstance. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you. 

HIRING  OF  AMERICANS  ABROAD 

Mr.  Moran.  Fine.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rogers.  Let  me  just  ask  about 
one  other  area  that  was  discussed  in  last  year's  hearings,  and  that 
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is  the  hiring  of  Americans  abroad  vis-a-vis  foreign  nationals.  Tradi- 
tionally, there  were  jobs  that  were  exclusively  held  by  foreign  na- 
tionals, and  the  Congress  said  that  Americans  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  those  jobs  on  a  voluntary  basis  if  they  were  willing  to  accept  the 
lower  pay  scales.  State  has  been  very  reluctant  to  implement  that. 
In  fact,  it  doesn't  want  to  provide  the  same  benefits  that  are  avail- 
able to  foreign  nationals,  I  understand. 

Give  us  a  status  report  on  that,  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Moose.  You  were  right.  The  Department  of  State  was  indeed 
very  reluctant  to  move  as  it  was  being  urged  to  move  in  that  re- 
gard. The  State  Department  always  had  some  authority  to  hire 
these  people,  as  I  understand  it,  but  in  most  circumstances,  for  cost 
reasons  and  in  terms  of  the  flexibility  of  our  work  force,  it  was 
preferable  to  hire  foreign  nationals. 

We  have  had  protracted  discussions  of  this  issue  during  the  past 
eight  or  nine  months  or  so  and  have  reached  agreement  on  lan- 
guage that  is  in  the  current  authorization  bill  that  is  in  conference 
at  the  moment.  This  would  vastly  expand  the  opportunities  and 
lays  out  procedures  for  increased  hiring  of  Americans  resident 
abroad  in  positions  that  heretofore  have  been  almost  exclusively 
filled  by  foreign  nationals.  We  have  moved  very  far  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  have  already  implemented  many  of  the  practices  provided  for 
in  the  legislation.  At  last  count,  we  have  hired  30  or  40  resident 
Americans  under  the  procedures  that  are  going  to  be  codified  in 
law.  There  are  only  a  few  remaining  areas  where  there  is  discus- 
sion going  on  with  groups  who  are  interested  in  this  issue. 

We  still  have  some  differences  over  the  question  of  the  coverage 
of  whether  retirement  benefits  would  be  extended  to  all  of  those 
who  would  be  engaged  under  the  new  procedures.  In  the  pending 
language,  there  is  flexibility  which  allows,  but  does  not  require  the 
Department  to  do  it,  and  our  understanding  with  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  is  that  they  would  allow  us  some  administrative  dis- 
cretion here  strictly  for  budgetary  reasons. 

If  we  went  to  covering  complete  retirement  benefits  for  all  of 
those  who  might  be  employed,  we  would  run  into  costs  that  we 
haven't  budgeted  for  and  we  would  like  to  phase  that  in  gradually. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  Fair  enough.  You  did  an  excellent  job.  We  ap- 
preciate the  time  that  you  have  spent  and  the  explanations  that 
you  have  given,  and  I  think  if  it  is  acceptable  to  Mr.  Rogers,  we 
will  conclude  this  hearing  and  we  will  reconvene  at  2:00  o'clock  in 
room  2360  in  Rayburn  at  which  time  we  will  take  up  U.N.  Peace- 
keeping Forces. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 

Procurement  Savings 

QUESTION:  The  Committee  has  recently  received  a  budget  amendment 
transmitting  proposed  FY  1995  procurement  savings.  The  reduction 
proposed  for  the  State  Department  is  $5,566,000.  What  specific 
savings  in  your  procurement  activities  does  this  amount  reflect? 

ANSWER:  The  $5,566,000  represents  0MB' s  projection  of  State's 
savings  in  FY  1995  due  to  procurement  streamlining.  Procurement 
streamlining  proposals  are  pending  before  the  Congress  and  have  not 
yet  been  enacted.  Guidance  received  from  0MB  regarding  how  to  absorb 
the  proposed  reduction  was  very  general  in  nature. 

However,  we  are  concerned  about  State's  ability  to  significantly 
reduce  its  funding  for  professional  procurement  activities.  State 
has  only  72  full-time  equivalent  slots  for  procurement  professionals, 
only  58  of  which  are  currently  filled.  In  FY  1993,  State  awarded 
more  actions  per  Contract  Specialist  than  all  but  one  other 
Department  or  Agency.  Cuts  in  contracting  and  purchasing  personnel 
will  not  make  State's  procurement  activities  work  better  or  cost 
less.  Reducing  such  personnel  without  substantially  streamlining 
the  process  will  actually  increase  processing  time  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  reduced  number  of  professionals  to  devote  the  time 
and  skill  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  quality  and  pricing  for  goods 
and  services  required  to  support  the  Department's  worldwide 
mission.  This  may  well  result  in  a  higher  cost  for  the  goods  and 
services  procured. 

Efforts  are  ongoing  to  improve  State's  procurement  Infrastructure 
and  to  professionalize  procurement  activities  worldwide.  We  seek  to 
continue  these  initiatives  and  back  them  up  with  adequate  levels  of 
personnel  and  funding. 

Information  Systems  Modernization 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  current  estimated  cost  of  the  Department's 
Information  Systems  Modernization  Plan,  and  has  the  Department 
validated  this  estimate? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  estimates  that  Its  overall  IRM  modernization 
program  will  cost  approximately  $210  million  over  a  seven  year 
period.  This  includes  all  Infrastructure  elements,  including 
telecommunications,  mainframes,  Information  systems,  telephones 
and  radios.  These  costs  were  derived  from  FY  1993  submissions  by 
regional  and  functional  bureaus  and  have  been  validated. 

Cost  validation,  however,  is  a  continuing  process  based  on  updated 
Inventories  and  revised  price  estimates.  As  an  example  of  the 
on-going  validation  process,  bureaus  with  corporate  systems,  through 
the  Joint  Bureau  Group,  are  currently  re-evaluating  the  costs  of 
re-engineering  their  business  processes  prior  to  redesigning  their 
corporate  applications. 
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QUESTION:  What  assurances  can  you  give  the  Committee  that  the 
modernization  plan  will  result  in  an  information  system  that  will 
be  fully  integrated  in  the  Department? 

ANSWER:  We  have  instituted  four  controls  to  assure  a  fully 
integrated  information  system  for  the  Department. 

First,  we  are  requiring  that  all  applications  development  conform  to 
the  new  open  systems  target  architecture. 

Second,  the  central  Data  Administration  Program  will  ensure  that 
data  can  be  shared  by  all  newly  developed  corporate  applications. 

Third,  we  expect  all  bureaus  with  corporate  systems  to  undertake 
some  variant  of  business  process  improvement,  including  business 
process  re-engineering  (BPR).  BPR  efforts  will  necessarily  respond 
to  both  internal  and  customer-mandated  business  requirements. 

Fourth,  the  Department's  planned  network,  OpenNet,  sets  standards 
consistent  with  the  Department's  target  architecture  and  provides 
worldwide  controlled  access  to  information  and  messages  for  the 
foreign  affairs  community. 

Overall,  we  have  and  are  developing  Memoranda  of  Understanding  (MOU) 
with  the  principal  corporate  system  users  to  maximize  coordination 
We  have  formed  a  Joint  Bureau  Group,  composed  of  the  regional  and 
functional  bureaus  which  use  the  system,  to  ensure  that  we  are 
developing  products  that  our  "customers"  need. 

QUESTION:  We  understand  that  each  bureau  is  developing  its  own 
software  applications.  If  that  is  so,  how  can  you  assure  the 
Committee  that  the  final  system  will  be  able  to  provide  Department 
managers  with  the  data  they  need  to  manage  the  Department 
effectively? 

ANSWER:  A  key  to  providing  Department  Managers  with  timely,  accurate 
information  is  the  standardization  of  data.  Although  each  bureau  is 
developing  its  own  software  applications,  data  will  be  captured  only 
once  at  its  source  and  can  be  reused  as  necessary.  The  Department 
is  standardizing  its  data  and  systems  models,  developing  standard 
definitions  for  data  fields,  and  establishing  rules  for  their  use. 
Information  will  be  maintained  in  a  central  repository. 

Management  of  the  Information  Systems  Modernization 

QUESTION:  We  understand  that  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980 
stipulates  that  the  Designated  Senior  Official  responsible  for  the 
modernization  of  government  information  systems  within  each  agency 
report  directly  to  the  agency  head.  Why  has  the  Department  placed 
this  designation  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration, 
and  why  has  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  such  a  critical 
program  been  delegated  even  further  down  to  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Information  Management  (IM)? 
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ANSWER:  In  the  Department's  structure,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  ensures  linkage  between  the  Department's  policy  activities 
and  Its  resources.  Because  Information  is  a  critical  resource  In 
meeting  the  Department's  most  basic  missions,  and  since  IRM  funding 
represents  a  significant  portion  of  the  Department's  budget,  the 
Under  Secretary  is  continuously  involved  in  resource  issues  for 
Information  systems.  However,  designating  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  as  the  Designated  Senior  Official  <DS0)  for  IRM  as 
defined  in  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  would  be  impractical.  The 
Department's  central  IRM  organization  and  the  organization  that 
manages  the  Department's  IRM  acquisitions  report  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration.  Therefore,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Management,  exercising  his  authorities  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary,  delegated  the  formal  DSO  responsibilities  and  authorities 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 

Specifically,  the  DSO  has  full  authority  to  carry  out  all 
responsibilities  placed  upon  the  DSO  by  law  and  regulation  to 
develop  an  agency-wide  strategic  IRM  plan.  The  DSO  will  review 
approved  bureau  plans  for  IRM,  ensure  requests  are  consistent  with 
the  IRM  plan,  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  on  prioritization  of  IRM  activities.  We  are  taking 
appropriate  steps  to  institutionalize  these  authorities  through 
pol icy  guidance. 

As  a  point  of  clarification,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  in  his  capacity  as  DSO,  has  overall  responsibility 
to  direct  the  modernization  program.  The  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  has  oversight  authority  for  all  Department-wide 
resources,  ensuring  that  the  Secretary  is  kept  Informed  of  major 
program  developments  as  necessary.  The  day-to-day  management  and 
execution  of  the  modernization  program  is  assigned  to  the  DAS  for 
Information  Management  (IM).  The  DAS  for  IM  is  in  charge  of  the 
central  IRM  organization,  and  as  such,  is  responsible  for  the 
Infrastructure  which  supports  the  Department's  worldwide  IRM 
operations,  and  for  issuance  of  IRM  policies,  procedures  and 
standards. 

QUESTION:  How  can  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  IM  be  expected 
to  carry  out  a  Department-wide  modernization  when  he  does  not  have: 
a)  authority  for  the  management  of  the  modernization;  b)  control  over 
Department-wide  information  resources  management  funding;  or  c)  line 
authority  over  the  functional  or  program  bureaus? 

ANSWER:  The  Department's  DSO,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  currently  has  the  overall  authority  to  direct  the 
modernization  program,  and  the  DAS  for  IM  manages  the  day-to-day 
execution  of  that  program  which  also  entails  providing  the  massive 
Infrastructure  and  standards  guidance  necessary  for  corporate 
.business  processes.  While  1t  Is  true  that  the  DSO  does  not  have 
line  authority  over  other  bureaus,  the  Under  Secretary  has  delegated 
to  the  DSO  special  authorities  which  will  enable  him  to  meet  the 
oversight  responsibilities  required  under  law. 
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With  regard  to  control  over  Department-wide  Information  resource 
management  funding,  I,  as  Under  Secretary  for  Management,  have 
directed  the  DSO  and  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  (CFO)  to  develop  a 
resource  allocation  process  which  will  align  Departmental  IRM 
funding  toward  priorities  established  through  the  Department-wide 
IRM  planning  process. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  lack,  of  centralized  control  over  information 
resources  management  funds  been  a  problem  for  the  modernization 
effort? 

ANSWER:  In  order  to  guarantee  that  future  IRM  funding  is  directed 
to  our  most  critical  requirements,  we  are  establishing  a  funding 
mechanism  which  ensures  that  IRM  resources  are  spent  in  accordance 
with  a  Department-wide  IRM  prioritization.  I  have  directed  the 
DSO  and  CFO  to  develop  an  IRM  resource  allocation  process  which  is 
aligned  with  an  integrated  Department-wide  IRM  planning  process. 

A  Department-wide  IRM  planning  process  was  initiated  last  summer. 
It  is  a  reiterative  process  and  is  being  refined  and  expanded  to 
accomplish  its  full  potential  and  benefits  for  the  Department. 

QUESTION:  Is  the  Department  taking  any  action  which  would  ensure 
that  control  over  future  information  resources  management  funding  is 
central ized? 

ANSWER:  To  ensure  that  future  IRM  funding  is  used  for  our  most 
important  needs,  we  are  establishing  a  funding  mechanism  which 
ensures  that  IRM  resources  are  spent  in  accordance  with  a 
Department-wide  IRM  prioritization.  I  have  directed  the  DSO  and  CFO 
to  develop  an  IRM  resource  allocation  process  which  is  aligned  with 
an  integrated  Department-wide  IRM  planning  process. 

A  Department-wide  IRM  planning  process  has  been  Initiated.  It  is  a 
reiterative  process  and  is  being  refined  and  expanded  to  accomplish 
its  full  potential  and  maximum  benefits  for  the  Department. 

QUESTION:  At  the  present  time,  the  Department  is  planning  to  spend 
several  million  dollars  to  Implement  the  Integrated  Financial 
Management  System  to  solve  some  of  its  financial  problems.  How  will 
State  ensure  that  this  plan  will  address  Identified  financial 
management  weaknesses  and  support  Integration  with  related  systems? 

ANSWER:  Many  of  the  current  financial  management  weaknesses  are 
a  direct  result  of  our  poor  financial  management  systems.  The 
Integrated  Financial  Management  System  (IFMS)  is  based  upon  a  common 
data  structure,  the  reduction/elimination  of  redundant  operations 
and  duplicative  data  entry,  adequate  internal  controls  and  compliance 
with  all  applicable  accounting  standards,  all  of  which  will  address 
and  should  significantly  reduce  our  financial  management  weaknesses. 
Early  on  during  the  project  and  at  each  critical  juncture  along  the 
way,  the  Department's  own  IG,  along  with  0MB  and  GAO,  have  been 
regularly  consulted  and  briefed  and  we  have  spent  a  large  amount  of 
time  mapping  our  various  analyses  against  current  FMFIA  identified 
weaknesses. 
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In  addition,  we  have  repeatedly  Insisted  upon  constant  user 
Involvement  (a  Steering  Group,  several  reference  groups,  and 
participation  on  project  teams),  and  we  are  focusing  our  current 
efforts  on  prototypes  and  demonstrations  of  the  actual  systems  In 
order  to  learn  up  front  what  works  and  what  does  not.  Furthermore, 
our  Integrated  Financial  Management  System  Initiative  Is  not  the 
only  effort  underway  aimed  at  addressing  the  Impact  that  system 
deficiencies  play  In  overall  material  weaknesses.  Efforts  utilizing 
the  same  development  methodology  and  software  engineering  tools  are 
proceeding  rapidly  In  our  personnel  area.  This  close  coordination 
will  undoubtedly  allow  for  greater  integration  and  less  need  for 
cumbersome  interfaces  between  these  critically  intertwined  systems 
and  their  users. 

QUESTION:  How  will  the  Department  clean  up  the  data  in  its  present 
systems  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  new  IFMS? 

ANSWER:  What  the  Department  learned  from  previous  system 
implementation  and  data  conversion  efforts  has  underscored  our 
commitment  to  ensure  that  the  best  data  possible,  in  terms  of 
integrity  and  correctness,  is  transferred  into  the  new  system. 
Right  at  the  outset  of  the  Integrated  Financial  Management  System 
effort  almost  two  years  ago,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
centralization  of  our  overseas  disbursing  locations  from  24  to  3, 
the  Department  began  investing  heavily  in  data  clean-up  and  will 
continue  this  effort. 

To  date,  we  have  catalogued  our  current  problems,  standardized  all 
edit  tables  across  the  various  systems,  and  are  allocating  both 
In-house  and  contractual  resources  to  reconcile  our  Budget  Clearing 
Accounts,  our  overseas  bank  accounts,  our  out-of-balance  disbursement 
schedules  and  various  other  data  deficiencies. 

Standards  for  Acquisition 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Department  established  standards  for  the 
acquisition  of  information  management  resources?  If  not,  why  not? 

ANSWER:  The  DSO  has  directed  that  IM  conduct  an  IRM  acquisition 
study  focusing  on  six  categories:  planning,  pre-acqul s1 tion, 
staffing  and  leadership,  documentation  and  standards,  process 
improvement  and  technical  support,  and  contracting  policy/practice. 
"Tiger  teams"  are  being  established  to  provide  analysis  and 
recommendations,  which  will  form  the  basis  for  short  and  long  term 
acquisition  strategies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  is  completing  a  requirements 
analysis  and  an  alternatives  analysis  to  be  used  respectively  in 
the  development  of  Department-wide  standards  and  products  that  meet 
open  systems  modernization  protocols.  In  addition,  we  will  provide 
purchasing  guidance  to  all  domestic  and  overseas  offices. 

QUESTION:  Without  standards,  has  the  Department  calculated  the 
additional  expenses  involved  in  implementing  a  Department-wide 
modernization  program? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  will  ensure  compliance  with  standards. 
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Key  Technical  Issues 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  key  technical  issues  which  must  be  resolved 
before  the  modernization  plan  can  be  successful?  What  critical 
corporate  applications  will  be  redesigned  before  being  incorporated 
into  the  new  system? 

ANSWER:  We  do  not  face  any  "key"  technical  issues  that  have  not 
been  addressed  in  the  architecture  for  systems  modernization  defined 
in  our  "Open  Systems  Modernization  Implementation  Plan."  Our  target 
architecture  allows  us  to  interconnect  our  present  legacy  mini- 
computer and  mainframe  systems  with  equipment  that  is  Open  Systems 
compliant.  That  coexistence  allows  us  to  continue  to  run  corporate 
applications  as  neeaed  on  the  legacy  platform.  Over  the  past  year, 
we  have  successfully  refined  and  tested  various  equipment  and 
software  solutions  consistent  with  the  target  architecture. 

Our  functional  bureaus  are  either  undergoing  business  process 
improvement  or  preparing  to  do  so,  subject  to  funding.  For  example, 
the  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy  is  undergoing  business 
process  re-engineering  and  is  developing  an  integrated  corporate 
application  based  on  new  streamlined,  automated  approaches  to  work 
processes.  Personnel,  Consular  Affairs,  and  offices  within  the 
Bureau  of  Administration,  including  the  Office  of  Operations  are 
also  undertaking  business  process  improvements.  In  all  cases,  new 
applications  will  be  written  to  the  new  Open  Systems  platform  or  will 
be  using  commercial  off-the-shelf  software. 

As  new  applications  become  available,  the  infrastructure  will  be  in 
place  for  users,  with  appropriate  training,  to  make  the  transition. 

QUESTION:  Please  provide  for  the  record,  current  funding  estimates 
and  spending  schedules  for  each  corporate  application. 

ANSWER:  The  Department  would  apportion  $9  million  of  requested 
FY  1995  modernization  funding  for  corporate  applications  system 
design,  development  and  support  as  follows: 

Corporate  Applications  Development  and  Support 

FY  1995 

American  Personnel  System  and 

Post  Personnel  Systems  $4.0 

Enhanced  Automated  Procurement 
Control  System  2.6 

Office  of  Foreign  Missions  0.5 

Non-Expendable  Property  Application  0.4 

Electronic  Mai  1  1.5 


Total  9.0 
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QUESTION:  What  is  the  Department's  "new  target  architecture"? 

ANSWER:  The  Department's  information  systems  modernization 
architecture  is  based  on  a  set  of  standards  called  "ALMA,"  "A 
Logical  Modernization  Approach."  ALMA  is  an  open  standards  based 
architecture.   It  addresses  appropriate  levels  of  performance, 
communications,  security  and  interoperability  that  meet  current  and 
future  Departmental  information  systems  requirements.  Department  of 
State  legacy  minicomputers,  mainframes,  and  new  "open"  systems  will 
coexist  through  a  hub-based  infrastructure.  The  infrastructure 
applications  for  the  ALMA  architecture  include  electronic  mail, 
resource  sharing,  remote  logon,  and  file  transfer. 

QUESTION:  Has  software  design  and  development  of  such  applications 
as  those  used  for  financial  management  and  personnel  progressed  to  a 
point  where  specific  architecture  can  be  installed? 

ANSWER:  At  this  time  corporate  bureaus  are  reconciling  their 
architectural  requirements  with  ALMA  standards  to  ensure  that  all 
of  the  Department's  various  needs  can  be  met  simultaneously. 

QUESTION:  How  can  you  assure  the  Committee  that  the  funds  requested 
for  hardware  will  be  expended  in  a  way  that  is  consistent  with  the 
hardware  required  for  the  modernization? 

ANSWER:  As  indicated  previously,  the  Department  recognizes  that  if 
we  are  to  guarantee  that  future  IRM  funding  is  directed  to  our 
most  critical  needs,  we  need  to  establish  planning,  funding  and 
acquisition  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  funds  are  expended  in 
accordance  with  a  Department-wide  IRM  prioritization  based  on 
modernization  technology  strategies. 

The  Department  has  taken  a  number  of  important  first  steps  in 
that  direction.  The  Information  Management  Office  has  initiated  a 
Departmental  IRM  planning  process.  The  first  of  these  efforts  began 
in  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1993  with  the  corporate  systems  bureaus 
determining  integrated  software  development  strategies  for  replacing 
overseas  corporate  applications.  Then,  at  the  end  of  FY  1993, 
planning  sessions  were  held  with  the  regional  bureaus  to  determine 
prioritized  hardware  replacement  requirements  for  FY  1994  and 
FY  1995.  Additional  planning  sessions  are  being  scheduled  in 
May  with  the  remaining  bureaus  in  the  Department  to  develop  an 
integrated  IRM  plan  for  FY  1995.  Finally,  as  mentioned  previously, 
the  Department's  DSO  and  CFO  are  developing  funding  and  acquisition 
mechanisms  which  will  ensure  that  IRM  funds  are  spent  in  accordance 
with  the  Departmental  IRM  plan.  We  are  ensuring  through  the 
existing  approval  processes  that  our  IRM  expenditures  are  consistent 
with  the  new  Open  Systems  environment. 

The  DSO  will  review  and  approve  Bureau  plans  and  recommendations  for 
FY  1995  and  outyear  expenditures  for  the  modernization  program  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  open  systems  plan. 

QUESTION:  Will  any  Wang  proprietary  equipment  be  purchased  with 
the  $15  million  requested  to  replace  older  proprietary  hardware  and 
install  E-mail  at  selected  posts? 

ANSWER:  The  requested  sums  will  allow  us  to  build  upon  our  base 
resources. 
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With  FY  1993  modernization  funding,  the  Department  began  replacing 
its  former  base  of  obsolete  Wang  OIS  equipment.  I  cannot  rule  out 
any  future  purchases  of  new  Wang  VS  equipment.  The  modernization 
program  is  a  seven  year  program.  Specific  cases  may  arise  in 
which  we  have  to  purchase  additional  VS  equipment  to  maintain  the 
Department's  operations. 

There  are  system  problems  at  such  posts  as  Mexico  City,  Beijing, 
Bangkok,  San  Jose  and  Kingston.  Recently  Santo  Domingo  reported 
that  its  falling  VS  100s  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  support  consular 
and  other  services.  Our  decision  to  continue  to  purchase  VS  6000 
equipment  as  an  interim  solution  is  a  cost  effective  one.  Such 
equipment  provides  us  with  access  to  current  applications  while 
having  a  2-3  year  payback  1n  savings  on  maintenance  and  power  costs. 
It  1s  a  sound  short-term  strategy  while  corporate  applications  are 
under  development. 

As  for  E-mail,  we  are  continuing  to  enable  E-mail  access  for  users 
on  PC  LANs.  However,  given  constraints  governing  the  timing  of  the 
implementation  of  our  modernization  plan,  many  users  may  have  to 
continue  to  depend  on  access  via  Wang  VSs  through  FY  1998. 

Diplomatic  Telecommunications  Service  (DTS)  Program  Office 

Enhancements  In  Place 

QUESTION:  Could  you  summarize  the  DTS  enhancements  that  have  been 
put  1n  place  by  the  DTS  Program  Office  to  date?  (Please  expand  on 
this  for  the  record,  and  provide  a  detailed  accounting  of  how  the 
funds  provided  for  network  enhancements  have  been  spent.) 

ANSWER:  The  DTS-P0  has  concentrated  its  efforts  for  the  past  two 
years  in  two  areas:  First,  It  has  accomplished  substantial 
upgrades,  including  the  installation  of  packet  switching  capability, 
multiplexer  installation  or  upgrade,  transmission  upgrades  and 
customer  connectivity.  In  most  cases,  this  met  multiple  outstanding 
requirements  at  a  particular  location.  Second,  1t  has  Installed 
hardware  and  transmission  capability  as  required  to  meet  individual, 
high  priority  requirements.  Specifically,  the  DTS-P0  has  Installed 
packet  switching  capability  at  the  following  38  locations: 


1. 

Ankara 

20. 

Croughton 

2. 

Bangkok 

21. 

Opana 

3. 

Berlin 

22. 

DTSPO  Hqs 

4. 

Bonn 

23. 

San  Jose 

5. 

Brasilia 

24. 

Tegucigalpa 

6. 

Bucharest 

25. 

Frankfurt 

7. 

Budapest 

26. 

Geneva 

8. 

Buenos  Aires 

27. 

Jerusalem 

9. 

Canberra 

28. 

Kuala  Lumpur 

10. 

Colombo 

29. 

London 

11. 

Copenhagen 

30. 

Mexico  City 

12. 

FADPC  (Main  State) 

31. 

Moscow 

13. 

Prague 

32. 

Tel  Aviv 

14. 

Quito 

33. 

Tokyo 

15. 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

34. 

USIA  Hqs 

16. 

Rome 

35. 

Warsaw 

17. 

Bonn  Bax 

36. 

Tirana  (in  progress) 

18. 

Beltsvllle 

37. 

Sofia 

19. 

Brandy 

38. 

Paris 
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Through  these  installations,  as  well  as  installations  to  satisfy 

individual,  high  priority  requirements,  the  DTS-PO  has  met 

543  requirements  since  its  inception  in  March  1992. 

An  accounting  of  Department  funds  spent  on  network  enhancements  is 
attached. 
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DTS-PO  FY  1993  EXPENDITURE  REPORT 


CATEGORY^ 

COMMUNICATIONS  UPGRADES 
PACKET  NETWORK  HARDWARE 
INSTALLATION 
MUXES 
MODEMS 

CRYPTO/SBCURTTY 
RELATED  EQUIPMENT 
INTEGRATION  COSTS 

TOTAL,  COMMO  UPGRADES 


mm 

vmsu 

NO  YEAR 
RESIDUAL 


mm 

fUJOOM 

DOS 

SMOLB  YE, 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
2.498 
0.000 
0.101 
0.000 

2599 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

EQUIPMENT 
TECHNICAL  SUPPORT 
OTHER  COSTS 

TOTAL,  NETWORK  MGMT 

COMMON  TRANSMISSION  PACI 
TRANSFERS  TO  PBO 

TOTAL,  CTF 

SATELLITB 

SATELLITE  TERMINALS 
INSTALLATION 
RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

TOTAL,  SATELLITE 


0.000 

0.000 


leased  unbs 

circuitry 

total,  leased  lines 


Ufa 


SYSTEMS  Oft M 

CONTRACTUAL  SERVICES 

SPARES 

RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

TOTAL,  SYSTEMS  OftM 


0000 

0.000 
0.000 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 

0.000 


0.000 
0.000 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 

0.000 


0.364 
2.465 
1.736 
0.728 
0.886 
3250 
0.107 

9.536 


0.122 
1.015 
0.007 

1.144 


0.836 
0.836 


0.669 
0.000 
0.000 


0.000 
0.000 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 

0.000 


mm 

TOTAL 


0_364 

2.465 
1.736 
3226 
0  886 
3351 
0.107 

12.135 


0.122 
1.015 
0.007 


0.836 
0.836 


0.669 
0.000 
0.000 


0.000 
0.000 


0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


0.000 


ADMINISTRATION  

FACILITIES,  RENT  ft  UTILITIES 

CONTRACTORS 

ADP 

OTHER  ADMIN  COSTS 

TOTAL,  ADMINISTRATION 


jjjl 


0.000 
0.086 
0.000 
0.052 

0.138 


1.082 
1.074 
0.304 
0355 

2J15 


1.082 
1.160 
0304 
0.407 

2.953 


COUNTERNARCOTICS  0.000  0.000 

PURCHASES  FOR  OTHER  AGENCIES  0.000  0.000 

TOTAL,  OTHER 0.000         0.000 


0.000 
0.000 

0.000 


GRAND  TOTAL 


2.737        15.000 


0000  4_288 


CARRYOVER 


NOTE:  (DOLLARS  IN  MILLIONS) 
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Deficiencies  in  Strategic  Plan 

QUESTION:  House  Conference  Report  102-918  directed  the  Program 
Office,  prior  to  the  FY  1994  budget  submission,  to  amend  the  DTS 
five-year  Strategic  Plan  to  include  a  strategy  to  provide  a 
full-range  of  integrated  communications  services  to  include  voice, 
data,  and  facsimile.  Why  hasn't  the  Department  submitted  such  a 
plan  to  contain  such  items  as:  1)  a  realistic  plan  to  provide  a 
basic  level  of  voice  services  at  embassies;  2)  a  definitive  schedule 
for  consolidation  of  communications  facilities  in  embassies;  3)  a 
schedule  to  integrate  the  existing  dedicated  communications  circuitry 
into  the  new  unclassified  DTS  packet  network. 

ANSWER:  (1)  In  the  Updated  Strategic  Plan  submitted  in  November 
1993,  the  DTS-PO  committed  to  the  implementation  of  voice  service  in 
the  overseas  network  and  provided  a  framework  for  this  program.  As 
noted  in  the  Strategic  Plan,  the  DTS-PO  will  submit  an  initial  report 
on  the  details  of  this  effort  in  April  1994,  with  a  final  report 
in  June  1994.  The  program  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  voice 
service  will  require  a  customer  charge  back  payment  given  its 
long-term  higher  cost. 

(2)  A  schedule  for  the  consolidation  of  transmission  resources 
into  Common  Transmission  Facilities  (CTF)  is  presently  being 
prepared  as  a  result  of  an  ongoing  survey  effort  and  will  be 
provided  to  the  Committee  when  completed.  In  the  interim,  planning 
and  implementation  of  CTF's  is  continuing.  The  high  cost  of 
construction  in  sensitive,  secure  areas  means  that  this  is  often 
best  accomplished  at  new  facilities  or  during  major  rehabilitations 
of  existing  ones. 

(3)  The  transition  of  circuits  from  dedicated  bandwidth  to  the 
black  packet  network  is  a  continuing  process.  As  the  black  packet 
switches  and  packet  assemblers/disassemblers  (PADs)  are  implemented 
during  the  communications  upgrade  process,  all  customers  capable 

of  transitioning  from  dedicated  bandwidth  are  accommodated.  Some 
customers  are  unable  to  transition  due  to  a  lack  of  appropriate 
hardware,  communication  software  or  unique  application  software. 
The  DTS-PO  continues  to  test  customer  hardware  and  software  suites 
to  ensure  they  will  successfully  interface  with  the  black  packet 
network.  To  date,  approximately  20  unique  configurations  have  been 
tested;  another  15  are  pending  over  the  next  several  months. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  not  all  dedicated  circuitry  will  be 
transitioned  to  the  packet  portion  of  the  network.  Some  circuits, 
particularly  those  that  are  not  'bursty'  in  nature  (such  as  voice, 
real-time  interactive)  will  remain  on  dedicated  facilities. 

QUESTION:  How  many  embassies  and  in  which  countries  can 
communications  facilities  be  converted  merely  by  opening  doors  or 
the  removal  of  temporary  barriers? 
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ANSWER:  Because  of  the  architectural  uniqueness  of  embassies  around 
the  world,  a  survey  is  generally  required  to  determine  where  doors 
and  partitions  can  be  removed  and/or  reestablished  to  create  a  common 
transmission  facility  (CTF).  CTF  surveys  were  conducted  at  the 
following  11  posts  during  March:  Monrovia,  Abidjan,  Lagos,  Dakar, 
Panama  City,  Santo  Domingo,  Jakarta,  Seoul,  Colombo,  Canberra  and 
Karachi.  The  following  posts  will  be  surveyed  during  April: 
Port-au-Prince,  Stockholm,  Milan,  Helsinki,  Copenhagen,  Nicosia, 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  Oslo,  Munich,  Vienna,  Brussels  and  The  Hague.  Data 
from  these  surveys  will  be  used  to  design  and  construct  CTFs  that 
satisfy  both  operational  and  common  access  requirements.  The  DTS-PO 
is  committed  to  opening  up  the  communications  facilities  for  access 
and  implementing  CTFs  as  quickly  and  inexpensively  as  possible.  But 
given  the  high  cost  of  construction  in  the  sensitive,  secure  areas 
of  overseas  diplomatic  and  consular  posts,  this  construction  is  often 
best  accomplished  at  new  facilities  or  during  major  rehabilitations 
of  existing  areas. 

$5  Million  Increase  for  Telephone  Systems 

QUESTION:  You  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $5  million  for  overseas 
telephone  systems  replacement.  Will  this  be  the  total  Department 
procurement  for  telephone  systems  or  will  the  regional  bureaus  be 
permitted,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  procure  additional  telephone 
systems? 

ANSWER:  Overseas  telephone  system  replacement  is  centrally  managed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Administration,  Office  of  Information  Management 
(A/IM).  Over  the  past  few  years,  diminishing  resources  have  reduced 
the  program  to  a  maintenance  and  repair  program  only.  The  Department 
has  provided  limited  funding  to  regional  bureaus,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  to  procure  new  systems.  The  bureaus  coordinate  with  A/IM 
to  procure  Department-approved  systems.  Once  an  overseas  telephone 
system  replacement  base  is  established  within  A/IM,  we  do  not  foresee 
the  need  for  regional  bureau  funds  to  procure  new  telephone  systems. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  plan  for  telephone  systems  been  coordinated  with 
the  Diplomatic  Telecommunications  Service  Program  Office  to  assure 
compatible  network  integration? 

ANSWER:  Voice  Operations,  the  Department's  Overseas  Telephone 
Program,  works  closely  with  DTSPO  to  ensure  absolute  compatibility 
between  new  commercial  telephone  systems  being  installed  at  U.S. 
missions  overseas  and  DTSPO' s  government-owned  voice  network. 
Interface  standards  have  been  established  and  are  incorporated 
in  all  telephone  requirements  solicitations.  In  addition,  the 
solicitation  has  provisions  for  tandem  switching  that  may  be  included 
in  the  overall  network  design  if  internode  voice  switching  is 
required. 

QUESTION:  Please  provide  a  detailed  listing  of  what  equipment 
and/or  services  will  be  procured  with  this  increase  and  the  specific 
locations  affected. 
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ANSWER:  The  Department  plans  to  award  a  requirements  contract  1n 
September/October  1994  to  replace  obsolete  telephone  systems  (Private 
Branch  Exchanges,  associated  wiring  and  telephone  instruments). 
The  contract  will  be  to  engineer,  furnish  and  install  the  telephone 
systems  with  provisions  for  follow-on  technical  services  if  required. 
The  contract  will  be  subject  to  full  and  open  competition.  The  order 
of  replacement  will  be  determined  via  the  joint  IM/bureau  planning 
process  and  the  availability  of  funds.  The  attached  list  presents 
locations  of  obsolete  systems. 

Attachment: 
Current  Systems  Information  (Obsolete  Systems) 
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QUESTION:  Since  there  are  substantial  cost  savings  to  be  realized 
by  expanding  long-distance  telephone  services  at  embassies,  why  has 
this  program  been  delayed? 

ANSWER:  There  has  been  an  ongoing  program  to  provide  voice  service, 
and  it  will  be  expanded  as  DTS-PO  previously  noted.   Currently, 
voice  service  includes  over  240  voice  trunks  from  35  posts.  The 
technical  effort  required  to  make  major  increases  in  transmission 
capacity  has  limited  the  speed  with  which  this  program  can  be 
expanded.  The  recent  augmentation  of  DTS-PO  installation  personnel 
will  alleviate  this  limitation. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  DTS-PO  schedule  for  implementing  this  cost 
savings  capability  worldwide? 

ANSWER:  The  schedule  for  implementation  will  be  addressed  in  the 
April  1994  and  June  1994  reports  noted  above. 

Telephone  Services  Policy 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Department  have  a  standard  policy  for  providing 
telephone  services  and  the  use  of  telephone  services  to  the  various 
foreign  affairs  agencies  which  make  up  our  embassies?  If  not,  why 
not?  If  so,  please  provide  a  copy  of  this  policy. 

ANSWER:  All  agencies  are  expected  to  fund  their  own  long  distance 
toll  charges.  This  has  been  the  policy  for  many  years.  It  has 
never  been  codified  because  it  mirrors  the  policy  in  the  United 
States,  whereby  each  agency  is  responsible  for  funding  its  own  toll 
charges. 

As  new  DTS-PO  equipment  is  installed,  agencies  will  be  offered  the 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  scale  available 
and  will  be  able  to  obtain  international  service  to  the  U.S.  on  a 
charge-back  basis.  This  will  also  mirror  the  advantages  available 
to  U.S.  Government  domestic  users  under  FTS-2000. 

QUESTION:  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Department,  in  many 
cases,  reserves  the  use  of  the  Diplomatic  Telecommunications  Service 
funded  international  telephone  capability  for  its  own  use  and  denies 
this  cost  saving  service  to  other  federal  agencies.  Can  you  explain 
the  reason  for  thi  s? 

ANSWER:  The  funding  for  these  lines,  which  exist  only  at  a  few 
posts,  was  initially  accomplished  with  Department  of  State  monies 
and  the  circuitry  was  sized  to  accommodate  limited  requirements. 
There  is  no  "denying"  of  the  cost  saving  service  to  other  federal 
ager'!es.  Current  capacity  and  fund  availability  preclude  an 
open-ended  expansion  of  service.  This  is  why  DTS-PO  is  working  to 
expand  service  on  a  charge-back  basis.  In  this  way,  other  agencies 
will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  economies  of  scale  made 
available  through  the  DTS-PO  process.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
sufficient  capacity  has  been  available  to  expand  the  service  to 
other  government  agencies  at  post.  But  at  other  posts,  if  service 
exists  at  all,  it  is  of  such  limited  capacity  that  it  is  insufficient 
to  accommodate  multi-agency  requirements. 
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Program  Office  Management 

QUESTION:  House  Conference  Report  102-918  emphasized  the  intent  to 
create  a  single,  encompassing  organization  comprising  the  Diplomatic 
Telecommunications  Service  and  that  it  should  be  able  to  manage, 
engineer,  contract,  and  conduct  its  financial  affairs  independently. 
Why  has  a  "management  council"  been  imposed  over  the  DTS  program 
office? 

ANSWER:  The  establishment  of  a  DTS  Management  Council  formalized 
what  is  of  necessity  a  close  operational  working  relationship  within 
the  DTS.  The  intent  was,  and  is,  to  create  a  forum  for  coordination 
and  resolution  of  day-to-day  operational  issues  which  did  not  warrant 
discussion  at  the  DTS  Policy  Board  level.  The  Management  Council 
does  not  have  any  oversight  authority  over  the  DTS-PO.  It  exists 
to  ensure  the  closest  possible  cooperation  and  assistance  and  its 
existence  has  served  to  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  DTS-PO  to 
meet  customer  requirements. 

QUESTION:  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Program  Office  does 
not  have  operational  control  over  the  DTS  communications  networks. 
How  does  the  Program  Office  exercise  effective  network  management  if 
it  doesn't  have  operational  control? 

ANSWER:  While  the  Program  Office  does  not  physically  operate  the 
DTS  network,  it  does  control  the  configuration  of  all  components  of 
the  DTS  network.  This  includes  all  port  configurations,  as  well  as 
determining  what  and  how  customers  are  supported  in  the  DTS  network. 
By  setting  policy,  DTS-PO  obtains  its  desired  goals  while  availing 
itself  of  the  infrastructure  that  is  already  in  place. 

QUESTION:  Why  must  the  DTS  Program  Office  obtain  approval  for 
actions  associated  with  the  acquisition,  funding,  and  management  of 
DTS  communications  assets? 

ANSWER:  The  only  operational  approval  that  the  Program  Office 
must  obtain  is  review  by  the  Department's  Procurement  Executive  in 
accordance  with  Federal  Acquisition  Regulations  governing  major 
procurements.  DTS-PO  policy  level  direction  is  set  by  the  DTS-PO 
Policy  Board. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Department  empowered  the  Program  Office  with  the 
financial  authorities  necessary  to  conduct  its  business,  including 
making  the  office  a  separate  allottee  of  funds? 

ANSWER:  The  DTS-PO  has  approval  authority  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  mission.  When  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  Department,  DTS 
funds  are  allotted  directly  to  the  Office  of  Information  Management 
and  then  allocated  to  the  DTS-PO  on  a  quarterly  basis,  in  accordance 
with  0MB  apportionment. 

QUESTION:  Why  doesn't  the  Department  promptly  provide  funds  directly 
to  the  Program  Office  after  these  funds  have  been  appropriated? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  provides  funds  to  DTS-PO  in  a  timely  fashion, 
just  as  it  does  to  all  elements  whose  funding  is  contained  in  its 
appropriations. 
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QUESTION:   In  the  conference  report  setting  up  the  DTS  Program 
Office,  it  was  stated  that  the  DTS  Program  Office  staff  should  be 
increased  by  transfers  from  the  former  DTS  organizations  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  ability  to  manage,  engineer,  contract,  and  conduct 
its  financial  affairs  independently  and  reduce  the  present  extensive 
reliance  on  contractor  support.  We  understand  that  the  program 
office  was  employing  92  contractors  as  of  March  1994.  Why  were 
contractors  transferred  to  the  Program  Office  in  place  of  staff 
personnel ? 

ANSWER:  The  installation  and  engineering  functions  were  transferred 
to  the  DTS-PO  in  mid-1993.  The  bulk  of  these  functions  were, 
however,  already  being  accomplished  by  contract  personnel.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  level  of  installation  activity  which  the 
DTS-PO  has  undertaken  outweighs  that  which  had  previously  been  done 
by  the  former  DTS  organization  and  consequently,  the  DTS-PO  has  had 
to  add  even  more  contractors  to  augment  its  installation  staff.  This 
situation  is  likely  to  continue. 

Packet  Switch  Systems 

QUESTION:  Given  the  substantial  number  of  staff,  contractors,  and 
funds  available  to  the  Program  Office,  why  have  so  few  packet  switch 
systems  been  installed? 

ANSWER:  The  scope  of  the  effort  required  to  simultaneously  establish 
a  Program  Office  put  operational  and  technical  procedures  in  place, 
and  undertake  the  upgrade  of  a  260  post  network  was  underestimated 
by  the  Program  Office.  In  addition,  our  resources  were  split  between 
doing  packet  switch  installations  and  individual  circuit  upgrades 
to  meet  high  priority  requirements  received  from  various  agencies. 
The  slow  start  of  the  installation  effort  was  also  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  DTS-PO  was  created,  the  existing  stock  of 
multiplexers  and  modems  was  depleted  and  new  contractual  vehicles 
were  required  to  procure  more  hardware. 

QUESTION:  Why  do  agencies  continue  to  use  dedicated  leased  lines 
for  data  instead  of  DTS  packet  switch  services? 

ANSWER:  Agencies  continue  to  use  dedicated  circuitry  for  several 
reasons: 

(1)  The  DTS-PO  has  not  installed  a  packet  switch  or  pad  in  a 
particular  location; 

(2)  The  type  of  application  or  communications  protocol  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  a  packet  network;  and, 

(3)  The  configuration  of  hardware  and  software  used  by  a 
customer  has  not  been  tested  for  compatibility  with  the  packet 
network  in  the  DTS-PO  Customer  Integration  Test  Facility. 

As  indicated  previously,  DTS-PO  plans  to  switch  as  many  customers  as 
technically  feasible  to  packet  switch  servers. 
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QUESTION:  What  Is  the  Program  Office's  plan  and  schedule  to  transfer 
these  dedicated  circuits  to  the  DTS  packet  switch? 

ANSWER:  The  transition  of  circuits  from  dedicated  bandwidth  to  the 
packet  switched  portion  of  the  network  will  be  a  continuing  process 
as  customer  configurations  are  tested  and  approved  for  compatibility 
with  the  network.  Some  circuits,  however,  will  remain  on  dedicated 
bandwidth  for  reasons  enumerated  above. 

Network  Control  Center 

QUESTION:  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Program  Office  is 
planning  to  create  a  new  DTS  Network  Control  Center  instead  of  using 
existing  facilities.  What  will  the  creation  of  a  new  center  cost  In 
dollars  and  staff?  Please  provide  for  the  record  the  technical  and 
cost  analyses  used  to  justify  this  action. 

ANSWER:  The  authority  for  monitoring  network  status  and  taking 
action  to  correct  faults  is  currently  divided  between  the  Beltsville 
Information  Management  Center  (BIMC)  and  RRF  Brandy.  With  projected 
Increases  in  both  the  growth  and  complexity  of  the  network,  we 
are  reviewing  our  options  for  providing  the  most  efficient  and 
cost-effective  support  to  all  serviced  agencies. 

We  will  provide  the  Committee  this  analysis  when  it  is  completed. 

Diversion  of  DTS  Funds 

QUESTION:  We  understand  that  a  plan  has  been  forwarded  to  the  DTS 
Policy  Board  to  use  approximately  $9  million  appropriated  in  FY  1994 
DTS  Program  Office  funds  to  cover  expenses  previously  funded  by 
the  Department  (e.g.,  salaries  for  program  office  personnel  and 
operations  and  maintenance  of  Department  sites).  Since  the  Program 
Office  has  many  unmet  requirements  and  is  behind  schedule  in 
Implementing  enhanced  network  capabilities,  why  1s  it  now  claiming 
It  can't  spend  Its  FY  1994  funds?  If  these  funds  can't  be  used, 
should  they  be  rescinded  to  offset  supplemental  budget  requirements 
or  to  reduce  the  deficit? 

ANSWER:  The  DTS-PO  has  adequate  funding  to  acquire  sufficient 
quantities  of  equipment  and  Installation  material  to  carry  out  the 
program.  In  addition,  a  number  of  installation  technicians  have 
been  hired;  this  should  enable  us  to  meet  commitments  outlined 
in  the  Strategic  Plan.  Of  the  approximately  $8  million  that  is 
currently  available,  a  significant  portion  will  be  utilized  to  fund 
enhancements  to  the  DTS-PO  activities  or  to  fund  DTS-PO  requirements. 
The  balance  of  these  funds  may  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  personnel 
and  services  that  are  being  provided  to  the  DTS-PO  and  which  fulfill 
critical  operational  requirements  1n  support  of  DTS-PO. 

Foreign  Affairs  Administrative  Support  System 

QUESTION:  What  action  has  the  Department  taken  to  comply  with  the 

expectations  of  the  Congress  expressed  in  Conference  Report  103-293 

to  establish  an  acceptable  per  capita  cost-sharing  system  to  replace 

FAAS?  What  are  your  objectives  and  short-term  strategy? 
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ANSWER:  We  have  already  taken  a  number  of  measures  to  comply 
with  this  requirement,  including  consulting  with  staff  of  this 
Subcommittee  and  the  House  Surveys  and  Investigations  (S&I)  Staff 
which  recently  reviewed  the  Department's  FAAS  and  other  reimbursement 
systems.  As  a  result,  our  new  Integrated  Financial  Management  System 
(IFMS)  will  be  capable  of  identifying  the  costs  of  individual  support 
services  provided  in  each  country.  This  feature  may  simplify  system 
administration  by  making  cost  assessments  more  transparent  to  users 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  other  agency  acceptance  of  a  capitation- 
based  system. 

As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  we  are  also  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  estimating  the  impact  on  participating  agency  budgets  if 
the  FAAS  system  were  modified  to  use  headcounts  in  lieu  of  actual 
workload  statistics.  The  results  will  be  discussed  with  the 
serviced  agencies  and  incorporated  in  our  report  to  this 
subcommittee. 

In  reforming  the  FAAS  cost-sharing  system,  our  objectives  are: 

-  simplicity  and  transparency  for  the  Department's 
customers  —  the  reformed  system  should  establish  clear 
linkages  between  the  service  provided  in  each  country 
and  the  costs  of  that  service; 

-  equitable  burden  sharing; 

-  ensuring  that  the  Government  continues  to  benefit  from 
the  economies  of  scale  inherent  in  consolidated  support 
organizations; 

-  sustaining  the  Department's  management  control  over  the 
administrative  infrastructure  vital  to  its  overseas 
programs;  and 

-  minimizing  the  impact  on  the  Department's  resource  base 
resulting  from  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  other  agency 
participation  in  State's  consolidated  support  organizations. 
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Until  a  reformed  system  is  in  place,  our  strategy  for  the  short  te 
is  focused  on  maintaining  the  integrity  and  operation  of  existing 
reimbursements  systems.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  stable  funding 
of  the  world-wide  support  infrastructures  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
all  US  Government  programs  and  personnel  overseas.  At  the  same 
time,  we  shall  consult  with  the  major  serviced  agencies,  0MB  and 
staff  of  this  subcommittee  on  the  nature  of  proposed  reforms. 

QUESTION:  Are  you  proposing  to  eliminate  the  CORE/Di stributed 
Administrative  Support  concept? 

ANSWER:  Given  the  extreme  complexity  of  this  issue,  we  have  not  yet 
made  any  determinations  on  this  score.  While  it  is  arguable  that 
the  CORE/DAS  concept  runs  counter  to  the  goals  of  simplicity, 
transparency  and  equitable  burden  sharing,  retention  of  the  concept 
in  a  reformed  system  has  much  to  offer  in  terms  of  fostering 
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economies  of  scale,  sustaining  the  Department's  management  control 
over  administrative  support  organizations  and  Insulating  State's 
resources  against  varying  degrees  of  serviced  agency  participation 
In  consolidated  support  organizations.  We  shall  examine  this  Issue 
closely  with  the  major  serviced  agencies  and  Include  the  results  In 
our  report  to  the  Congress  with  the  1996  budget. 

QUESTION:  Are  the  Department  and  the  serviced  agencies  prepared  to 
suggest  appropriate  budget-base  transfers,  and  if  so,  what  is  your 
estimate  of  how  much  would  have  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Department's  budget  to  other  agencies? 

ANSWER:  Until  the  nature  of  system  reform  becomes  clear,  we  cannot 
estimate  their  impact  on  the  budget  bases  of  participating 
agencies.  What  is  clear  is  that  other  agencies  will  vigorously 
oppose  any  change  in  cost  sharing  methods  unless  their  budget  bases 
are  positioned  to  accommodate  the  change.  Our  report  to  Congress, 
to  be  submitted  with  the  1996  budget,  will  include  the  estimated 
impact  of  a  reformed  system  on  each  participating  agency's  budget 
base. 

Building  Operating  Expenses 

QUESTION:  Should  building  operating  expenses  for  our  properties 
overseas  be  Included  1n  the  pool  of  shared  costs,  and  1f  so,  what  Is 
your  proposal? 

ANSWER:  Under  current  systems,  the  State  Department  funds  virtually 
all  building  operating  expenses  (BOE)  associated  with  its 
Government-Owned  and  Long-Term  Leased  (GO/LTD  properties  overseas. 
Our  experience  with  this  policy  since  Its  1981  inception  Is  replete 
with  Instances  where  cost  equity  and  property  management  would  be 
much  better  served  If  the  BOE  for  GO/LTL  properties  were  funded  by 
the  occupying  agency.  We  intend  to  propose  reforms  that  will  make 
each  benefitting  agency  directly  responsible  for  all  GO/LTL  building 
operating  expenses  attributable  to  their  overseas  personnel  and 
programs.  We  shall  also  propose  that  other  agencies  reimburse  State 
for  a  proportionate  share  of  common  building  operating  expenses 
which  cannot  readily  be  attributed  to  specific  agencies,  Including 
those  generated  by  State's  administrative  support  cadre. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Department  estimated  the  Impact  of  base  transfers 
for  this  item  on  Its  budget,  and  Is  the  Department  pursuing  this 
issue  with  the  serviced  agencies? 

ANSWER:  While  we  have  not  yet  gathered  the  world-wide  data 
necessary  to  make  this  assessment,  we  shall  discuss  the  Issue  fully 
with  the  major  serviced  agencies  and  report  the  results  with  our 
FY  1996  budget.  As  mentioned  above,  however,  such  base  transfers 
are  politically  difficult  to  obtain. 

Development  of  a  New  System 

QUESTION:  What  progress  Is  being  made  1n  the  new  system's 
development,  and  what  problem  areas  are  being  experienced? 
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ANSWER:  At  this  point,  we  have  committed  to  ensuring  that  the 
Department's  Integrated  Financial  Management  System  is  capable  of 
identifying  the  costs  of  individual  common  support  functions  and 
have  outlined  the  specific  functions  to  be  considered  for  this 
purpose.  The  serviced  agencies  must  be  consulted  in  this  regard. 
Also,  we  are  testing  a  modification  of  the  FAAS  system  suggested  by 
this  Subcommittee's  staff  and  the  Surveys  and  Investigations  Staff. 
That  modification  retains  the  underpinning  "CORE/DAS"  philosophy  of 
FAAS  but  distributes  costs  among  the  serviced  agencies  based  upon 
headcount  rather  than  workload  statistics.  The  results  will  be 
reviewed  within  the  Department  and  the  major  serviced  agencies. 
We  shall  then  advise  Subcommittee  staff  and  the  S&I  Staff  of  the 
results. 

Building  on  these  results,  we  shall  ascertain  the  impact  on  agency 
budget  bases  of  reforming  the  system  to  share  the  costs  of  certain 
common  support  activities  now  funded  entirely  by  the  State  Department 
(e.g.,  the  building  operating  expenses  of  Government-Owned  and  Long- 
Term  Leased  properties).  The  major  serviced  agencies  will  also  be 
consulted  fully  on  this  issue  and  the  results  incorporated  in  our 
report  to  the  Congress  with  the  1996  budget. 

QUESTION:  What  steps  is  the  Department  taking  to  consult  with  the 
serviced  agencies  during  development  and  implementation  of  a  new 
overseas  cost-sharing  system?  Do  these  discussions  include  an 
interim  system  until  a  new  cost-sharing  system  can  be  developed? 

ANSWER:  The  major  serviced  agencies  have  been  made  aware  of  our 
requirements  and  plans  to  reform  cost  sharing.  We  have  deferred  any 
formal  discussions  with  them  on  this  issue  pending  the  results  of 
our  test  on  a  capitation-based  FAAS  system.  At  that  point,  we  shall 
consult  with  them  on  the  results  and  the  other  elements  of  our  cost 
sharing  reform  proposals  including  any  interim  measures. 

QUESTION:  What  cost  data  for  overseas  cost-sharing  should  be 
recoverable  in  the  new  financial  management  system  of  the  Department? 

ANSWER:  The  system  should  identify  the  costs  of  each  common  support 
administrative  service  on  a  country-specific  basis.  These  costs 
will  Include  the  salaries  and  benefits  of  all  American  and  Foreign 
Service  National  positions  engaged  in  support  services  along  with 
the  non-salary  or  "other  object"  expenses  incurred  in  providing 
common  support  services. 

QUESTION:  Have  the  Department's  program  managers  been  tasked  to 
provide  these  requirements  to  those  developing  the  Integrated 
Financial  Management  System? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  FAAS  program  managers  have  already  asked  the 
developers  of  the  Integrated  Financial  Management  System  to  ensure 
that  it  is  capable  of  identifying  the  costs  of  individual  support 
services  shared  with  other  agencies.  Identification  of  the  specific 
services  to  which  this  feature  of  IFMS  will  apply  must  await  the 
results  of  consultations  on  our  cost-sharing  reform  proposals  with 
the  serviced  agencies. 
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A1 lotments 

QUESTION:  Is  the  Department  allotting  100  percent  of  reimbursed 
FAAS  funds  to  the  posts  for  which  they  were  approved  and  100  percent 
Department  FAAS  funding  worldwide  with  no  less  than  95  percent  to 
each  post  for  which  approved? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  In  1994,  we  are  incorporating  those  requirements  into 
the  allotments  issued  to  each  of  the  Department's  bureaus. 

QUESTION:  Have  you  begun  advising  serviced  agencies  at  each  post 
annually  of  the  amount  of  administrative  support  funding  approved 
for  the  post,  by  agency? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  We  began  this  process  in  FY  1993  and  shall  continue 
to  provide  our  FAAS  missions  with  this  information  asking  that  they 
make  it  available  to  representatives  of  each  serviced  agency. 

Unilateral  Recoupment 

QUESTION:  What  action  is  the  Department  taking  to  ensure  that  its 
regional  bureaus  and/or  individual  posts  are  not  unilaterally 
instituting  procedures  to  recoup  costs  from  other  agencies  for  which 
the  Department  has  received  funding  through  past  budget-based 
transfers  or  current  appropriations? 

ANSWER:  We  recently  completed  world-wide  distribution  of  a  new 
Foreign  Affairs  Handbook  that  sets  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
governing  the  FAAS  reimbursement  system.  This  Handbook,  a 
supplement  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Manual,  also  addresses  those 
common  support  expenses  for  which  State  has  total  funding 
responsibility  and  describes  the  transfer  of  budget  authorities  from 
other  agencies  necessary  to  position  the  State  Department  to  assume 
those  responsibi 1 ities. 

In  addition,  the  Department's  Office  of  Budget  and  Planning  has  a 
staff  dedicated  to  managing  the  Department's  reimbursement  systems. 
That  staff  is  charged  with  ensuring  fair  and  equitable  application 
of  the  reimbursement  systems  ground  rules  in  disputes  brought  to  the 
staff's  attention  by  other  agencies  or  the  Department's  overseas 
posts  or  operating  bureaus. 

Machine-Readable  Visa  Program 

QUESTION:  The  budget  documents  indicate  that  machine-readable  visa 
fees  which  are  included  in  the  pending  FY  1994-95  State  Department 
Authorization  Act  will  be  used  to  improve  the  security  of  U.S. 
borders.  How  much  in  fees  do  you  anticipate  collecting  in  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995,  and  what  are  your  plans  for  these  funds? 

ANSWER:  What  we  collect  in  FY  1994  will  depend  on  when  we  receive 
the  authorization  to  collect  fees.  Assuming  four  months  of  fee 
collection,  we  could  expect  to  collect  about  $8  million.  We  would 
hope,  assuming  authorization  to  collect  and  retain  the  MRV  fee,  to 
collect  as  much  as  $32  to  $36  million  in  FY  1995. 
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The  funds  will  be  used  to  finance  the  Department's  portions  of 
the  President's  border  control  Initiative,  of  which  the  MRV  1s  an 
Important  part.  Under  current  FY  1994  funding  ($5.7  million), 
we  plan  to  Install  the  Machine  Readable  Visa/Distributed  Name 
Check  system  (MRV/DNC)  at  a  total  of  28  posts  In  FY  1994.  If  funds 
generated  by  MRV  fee  retention  become  available,  we  plan  additional 
Installations.  With  continued  MRV  funding,  72  posts  will  be 
Installed  In  FY  1995  and  43  In  FY  1996,  thereby  meeting  the  target 
of  installing  MRV  at  all  posts  within  three  years.  As  funds  permit, 
we  will  work  on  improving  the  name-check  algorithms  used  in  the  visa 
clearance  process,  extend  telecommunication  lines  to  posts  without 
such  lines,  fund  a  multiple  U.S.  passport  issuance  verification 
program  and  wide  area  network,  and  take  steps  to  digitize  the  photo 
on  U.S.  passports. 

QUESTION:  Why  have  you  agreed  to  an  exemption  from  the  fee 
requirement  for  Mexico  and  Canada? 

ANSWER:  Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Department's 
Authorization  Bill  authorize  the  Department  to  collect  an  MRV  fee. 
Retention  of  this  fee  is  very  important  to  the  Department. 
Currently,  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  fund  the  Department's  portions 
of  the  President's  border  control  initiative.  One  option  for  the 
fee  retention  Involved  an  exemption  for  NAFTA  signatory  countries. 
The  Department  agreed  not  to  oppose  such  an  exemption  for  current 
NAFTA  signatories. 

QUESTION:  How  much  is  included  in  your  base  budget  request  for  the 
MRV  program?  If  you  obtain  the  authority  to  charge  fees,  can  this 
item  be  eliminated  from  your  request? 

ANSWER:  The  FY  1995  base  budget  request  Includes  $5.7  million  for 
the  MRV  program.  Even  assuming  the  Department  obtains  authority  to 
charge  and  retain  fees,  this  base  funding  request  would  still  be 
very  Important.  The  MRV  program  has  certain  fixed  base  operating 
requirements,  such  as  maintenance  and  the  replacement  of  hardware 
and  software,  which  must  be  funded  regardless  of  the  revenue 
generated  In  a  given  year. 

Pending  Issues  In  the  Authorization  Conference 

QUESTION:  What  provisions  in  either  the  House-  or  Senate-passed 
version  of  the  authorization  bill  does  the  Department  oppose?  For 
example,  are  there  any  earmarks  of  appropriated  funds  1n  the  pending 
bills,  and  If  so,  what  would  be  the  impact  of  those  provisions  on 
the  Department's  operations? 

ANSWER:  H.R.  2333  authorizes  funding  for  the  Department  of  State 
at  a  level  sufficient  to  cover  appropriations  for  this  fiscal  year 
and  the  level  requested  for  FY  1995.  The  Department  welcomes  the 
levels  authorized  for  Contributions  to  International  Organizations 
and  Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping  Activities  which 
are  at  the  President's  request  level  and  an  additional  $670  million 
in  authorizations  provided  for  anticipated  FY  1994  peacekeeping 
shortfalls. 
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However,  the  bill  as  enacted  does  contain,  as  your  question 
suggests,  earmarks  in  our  main  operating  accounts,  for  activities 
outside  the  Administration's  request  which  will  severely  restrict 
the  Department's  flexibility  to  meet  planned  levels  for  critical 
investments  in  our  Information  system  and  other  infrastructure 
improvements,  which  are  vital  to  our  streamlining  efforts.  H.R.  2333 
as  enacted  also  contains  some  provisions  of  a  non-earmark  nature 
which  are  unnecessary,  objectionable,  or  raise  serious  concern. 

Despite  these  areas  of  concern,  we  would  note  that  the  bill  (which 
together  with  permanent  legislation  provides  the  Department's  basic 
operational  authorities)  contains  many  provisions  that  will  assist 
the  Department  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  Its  operations  both 
domestically  and  overseas.  In  particular,  it  provides  the 
Department  with  the  authority  to  charge,  retain  and  invest  a  new  fee 
for  processing  machine  readable  non-immigrant  visas  which  will  allow 
us  to  enhance  border  security  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies 
without  requiring  new,  scarce  appropriations. 

Therefore,  the  President  did  sign  the  bill  into  law  while  releasing 
a  signing  statement  describing  a  range  of  concerns  and  reservations. 
We  will  continue  working  to  try  to  overcome'  the  types  of  problems 
described  in  the  signing  statement. 

Post  Closings  and  Openings 

QUESTION:  Last  year  the  Department  proposed  closing  approximately 
17  posts.  What  were  the  actual  cost  savings  of  closing  these  posts 
In  FY  1993?  How  many  new  posts  were  opened  and  at  what  cost? 

ANSWER:  In  FY  1993  we  closed  13  posts.  All  of  these  posts  closed 
at  the  end  or  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  As  a  result,  no  FY  1993 
savings  were  realized  as  one-time  closing  costs  offset  any  savings. 

In  FY  1993,  we  opened  a  liaison  office  1n  Mogadishu  (Somalia)  and  a 
consulate  In  Yekaterinburg  (Russia).  We  upgraded  the  posts  in  Asmara 
(Eritrea),  Bratislava  (Slovakia),  and  Phnom  Penh  (Cambodia)  to  full 
embassies.  FY  1993  post-opening  costs  were  $2.9  million. 

In  FY  1994,  we  have  opened  a  liaison  office  in  Skopje  (The  Former 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia),  a  consulate  In  Nagoya  (Japan),  and 
a  branch  office  in  Cluj-Napoca  (Romania). 

QUESTION:  Can  additional  savings  be  achieved  by  closing  additional 
posts  overseas?  Are  there  any  proposals  for  further  post  closings? 

ANSWER:  We  continue  to  consider  post  closings  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  for  both  policy  and  financial  reasons.  Decisions  to  close 
reflect  the  fact  that  modern  communications  and  transportation 
facilities  make  keeping  these  posts  open  less  compelling  when 
compared  with  other,  more  urgent  priorities. 

We  are  preparing  notification  to  Congress  indicating  the  Department's 
decisions  to  close  the  American  Embassy  in  Grenada  and  the  Consulate 
1n  Barranquilla  (Colombia)  this  year.  Other  than  that,  however,  we 
do  not  have  any  definite  post  closing  plans  beyond  those  already 
scheduled. 
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QUESTION:  Will  there  be  a  need  to  open  any  new  posts  this  year  or 
1n  FY  1995  and  beyond?  How  much  Is  1n  the  FY  1995  budget  for  this 
purpose? 

ANSWER:  We  consider  post  openings  on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  both 
policy  and  financial  reasons.  We  are  opening  an  embassy  In  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  this  year  (we  currently  operate  out  of  Vienna), 
and  an  office  1n  Hanoi,  Vietnam.  Beyond  that,  we  do  not  have 
specific  post  opening  plans,  and  I  would  prefer  not  to  speculate 
about  hypothetical  cases. 

We  have  not  requested  any  funds  In  FY  1995  for  new  posts.  We 
continue  to  review  our  overseas  operations  In  light  of  competing  and 
changing  priorities.  Any  funding  to  open  new  posts  In  FY  1995  will 
be  made  available  within  the  requested  level. 

QUESTION:  The  budget  documents  describe  something  called  a  "right 
sizing"  effort  with  respect  to  overseas  posts.  Will  this  result  In 
any  cost  savings,  and  If  so,  how  much? 

ANSWER:  Our  "rlghtslzing"  efforts  will  not  result  In  new  savings  to 
the  U.S.  Government  overall.  We  need  to  take  these  steps  to  permit 
us  to  live  within  the  budget  limits  already  set,  while  meeting  the 
Administration's  highest  foreign  policy  priorities. 

Streamlining  Overseas  Presence 

QUESTION:  We  understand  that  about  60  percent  of  overseas  staffing 
resources  come  from  other  U.S.  government  agencies  besides  the 
Department  of  State.  How  can  the  Department  streamline  the  U.S. 
government  overseas  presence? 

ANSWER:  State's  limited  resources,  combined  with  an  historic 
expansion  In  the  number  of  U.S.  missions,  leave  us  no  choice  but  to 
operate  our  posts  with  smaller  staffs.  To  limit  the  size  of  our 
embassies,  particularly  the  presence  of  other  agencies,  Ambassadors 
need  the  authority  to  determine  the  best  mix  of  resources  and 
personnel  1n  their  countries. 

We  also  need  to  ensure  that  all  agencies  pay  their  way,  either  via 
FAAS  or  another  mechanism,  so  that  the  State  Department  does  not  end 
up  funding  other  agencies'  overseas  growth. 

A  number  of  Ambassadors  have  made  exemplary  efforts  over  the  years 

to  reduce  the  size  of  their  missions.  Almost  Invariably,  agencies 

whose  positions  are  targeted  (Including  State)  strongly 

defend  their  staffing  as  essential  to  U.S.  priorities.  Many 

agencies  operating  overseas,  Including  INS,  FAA  and  others, 

are  doing  so  because  of  Congressional  mandate.  Given  this,  we  need 

your  help  as  we  look  at  the  U.S.  Government's  worldwide  presence. 

QUESTION:  Are  there  adequate  controls  in  place  to  ensure  that 
United  States  resources  are  allocated  appropriately  among  agencies 
at  each  overseas  mission? 
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ANSWER:  Chiefs  of  Mission  manage  their  missions  as  best  they  can, 
given  that  they  have  no  ability  to  reallocate  resources  among  the 
agencies  represented  overseas.  Each  agency  justifies  its  presence 
and  operations  independently  to  0MB  and  to  individual  Congressional 
committees.  Ambassadors  hold  regular  meetings  to  coordinate 
activity  and  annually  prepare  Mission  Program  Plans  establishing 
overall  priorities  and  objectives. 

QUESTION:  How  well  is  the  NSDD-38  process  working  as  a  mechanism 
for  controlling  the  growth  in  overseas  staffing? 

ANSWER:  NSDD-38  does  not  "control"  overseas  staffing;  it  simply 
outlines  the  process  by  which  changes  in  permanent  staffing  are 
handled.  NSDD-38  is  not  perfect,  but  for  what  it  is  designed  to  do 
it  works  adequately.  That  is,  it  helps  ensure  that  COMs  have  in 
hand  as  much  information  as  possible  before  making  staffing 
decisions. 

Policy  on  U.S.  Representation  Overseas 

QUESTION:  What  is  this  Administration's  policy  regarding  U.S. 
representation  overseas?  Is  there  still  a  commitment  to  the 
traditional  "universality"  rule  of  having  a  post  in  every  country? 

ANSWER:  Our  goal  is  to  maintain  the  widest  practicable  distribution 
of  posts.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  have  an  American  Embassy  in 
every  country.  The  reality  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
have  posts  everywhere  we  would  like  to  be. 

Like  every  element  of  our  budget,  overseas  representation  must  match 
our  resources  with  policy  priorities.  As  you  know,  we  have  closed  a 
number  of  posts  in  the  past  year,  including  two  embassies:  Honiara 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  and  Moroni,  Comoros.  We  are  preparing 
notification  to  Congress  indicating  the  Department's  decision  to 
close  the  American  Embassy  1n  Grenada  this  year. 

We  continue  to  review  overseas  staffing  on  a  regular  basis. 

As  necessary,  we  may  submit  plans  to  downsize  or  close  additional 

posts. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Department  have  criteria  for  determining  the 
relative  importance  between  countries  within  a  region  and  shifting 
resources  to  those  embassies  where  U.S.  interests  and  objectives  are 
the  greatest? 

ANSWER:  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Department  has  implemented 
a  Program  Planning  process  which  will  permit  us  to  do  precisely 
that  —  determine  the  relative  importance  between  countries  within  a 
region  and  shift  resources  to  match  shifting  priorities. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Department  fully  examined  alternative  forms  of 
representation?  If  so,  what  are  your  plans  for  implementation  of 
these  options? 
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ANSWER:  Clearly  the  budget  situation  and  sensible  management  of  our 
foreign  policy  require  us  to  reexamine  the  traditional  ways  of 
representing  U.S.  interests.  Last  year,  we  expanded  the  number  of 
embassies  in  the  Special  Embassy  Program  on  the  basis  of 
quantitative  guidelines.  We  have  closed  a  number  of  posts, 
including  some  embassies,  and  opened  others.  In  places  where  we 
have  closed  posts,  we  often  try  to  maintain  some  level  of 
representation  though  periodic  visits  by  officers  from  nearby 
posts.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  assure  proper  services  to  American 
citizens  in  areas  where  there  is  no  consulate  is  through  consular 
agents.  While  there  are  workload  and  other  considerations  involved 
in  establishing  consular  agencies,  we  are  making  frequent  use  of 
this  alternative. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Department  considered  using  multiple 
accreditation  where  an  embassy  also  provides  representation  in 
nearby  countries? 

ANSWER:  We  believe  multiple  accreditation  is  one  option  to 
consider.  We  are  already  making  use  of  it  in  such  places  as  the 
Comoros  Islands,  where  the  Ambassador  is  resident  in  Mauritius,  and 
the  Solomon  Islands,  where  the  Ambassador  is  resident  in  Papua  New 
Guinea. 

QUESTION:  Other  countries  face  budget  problems  and  are  trying  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  their  overseas  presence.  Has  the  Department 
studied  the  actions  of  other  countries,  and  if  so,  could  any  of 
their  cost-cutting  strategies  be  used? 

ANSWER:  Clearly  there  is  benefit  to  learning  from  others  facing 
similar  situations.  Unfortunately,  not  many  countries  have  overseas 
establishments  and  interests  as  extensive  as  our  own.  We  will  be 
happy  to  learn  from  other  countries  willing  to  share  their 
experiences  with  us. 

QUESTION:  When  does  the  Department  expect  to  complete  and  finalize 
the  baseline  staffing  study  now  underway  and  to  implement  the 
workforce  allocation  methodology?  In  the  interim,  what  criteria 
Is  the  Department  using  for  determining  the  appropriate  level  of 
staffing  given  US  interests  in  a  particular  country? 

ANSWER:  The  overseas  baseline  staffing  model  will  provide  staffing 
guidelines  for  American  personnel  requirements  overseas.  When 
completed  (targeted  for  August  1994)  the  overseas  baseline  staffing 
model  will  consist  of  three  components  —  staffing  guides  for 
(a)  reporting  and  analysis  functions  (political/economic/labor/ 
science),  (b)  administrative  operations,  and  (c)  consular  activities. 
The  reporting  and  analysis  model  has  been  completed  and  is  being 
used  by  central  management  and  the  regional  bureaus  to  assess 
staffing  requirements  in  conjunction  with  our  program  planning 
review.  The  other  two  models  are  in  process  and  should  be  completed 
and  ready  for  use  by  the  end  of  summer.  In  the  meantime,  we  are 
using  the  overseas  consular  packages  for  assessing  staffing 
requirements  for  consular  sections.  These  reports  contain  workload 
statistics  for  each  of  the  major  functions  and  explain  workload 
trends.  For  administrative  resource  requests,  we  are  analyzing 
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each  specific  request,  taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as 
total  post  staffing,  including  other  agencies;  availability  and 
quality  of  local  labor,  goods  and  supplies,  and  services;  and 
general  host  country  infrastructure. 

As  mandated  by  Executive  Order,  the  Department  is  working  to 
streamline  and  downsize  its  operations  both  domestically  and 
overseas.  As  such,  we  are  not  creating  any  new  positions  without 
identified  offsets. 


Reinventing  Government 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  recommendations  emerging  out  of  the 
Performance  Review  with  respect  to  the  Department,  and  does 
Department  support  these  initiatives? 


National 
the 


ANSWER: 

National 

State: 


The  following  are  the  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the 
Performance  Review  which  directly  affect  the  Department  of 


D0S01   Expand  the  Authority  of  Chiefs  of  Mission  Overseas.  This 
recommendation  proposes  a  pilot  program  to  expand  the 
management  authority  of  Chiefs  of  Mission  overseas  in  the 
allocation  of  fiscal  and  staffing  resources. 

D0S02   Integrate  the  Foreign  Affairs  Resource  Management  Process. 
NPR  recommends  specific  reforms  of  the  interagency  foreign 
policy  resource  management  process  to  improve  coordination. 
The  recommendation  also  covers  specific  improvements  within 
the  Department  of  State. 

D0S03   Improve  State  Department  Efforts  to  Promote  U.S.  Business 
Overseas.  International  trade  is  an  important 
responsibility  of  U.S.  missions  overseas  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world.  This  recommendation  outlines  several 
Improvements  that  can  be  made  1n  State  Department  efforts  In 
this  area. 

D0S04   Provide  Leadership  in  the  Department's  Information 

Management.  The  Department  of  State  should  make  significant 
changes  in  the  way  It  manages  information  technology 
policy.  Several  Improvements  are  recommended. 


D0S05   Reduce  Mission  Operating  Costs.  Several  recommendations  are 
made  for  reducing  U.S.  costs  to  operate  missions  overseas, 
including  eliminating  certain  facilities,  reducing  security 
costs  and  considering  altogether  new  forms  of  overseas 
representation. 

D0S06   Consolidate  U.S.  Non-military  International  Broadcasting, 


(This  recommendation 
Agency.) 


is  for  the  United  States  Information 
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D0S07   Relocate  the  Mexico  City  Regional  Administrative  Management 
Center.  NPR  recommends  moving  this  administrative  support 
office  to  the  U.S.  to  save  money  and  recommends  examining 
the  need  for  similar  offices  now  in  Paris  and  Bangkok. 

D0S08   Improve  the  Collection  of  Receivables.  The  State  Department 
should  do  a  better  job  of  collecting  debts,  such  as  medial 
expenses  and  others,  owed  to  the  Department. 

D0S09   Change  UN  Administrative  and  Assessment  Procedures.  This 
recommendation  outlines  several  changes  in  the  United 
State's  fiscal  relationship  with  the  United  Nations, 
including  recommending  an  oversight  office  for  the 
organization  and  tax  law  changes  to  reduce  costs  to  the 
federal  government. 

The  Department  concurs  in  the  thrust  of  the  NPR  recommendations 
and  is  making  significant  progress  in  implementing  six  of  the 
seven  which  apply  to  the  Department.  The  exception  is  the  first 
recommendation  —  to  establish  a  pilot  program  under  which  Chiefs  of 
Mission  would  have  more  authority  over  all  agency  resources  at  our 
posts  overseas.  An  Executive  Order  or  legislation  is  required 
before  implementation  of  this  recommendation  begins. 

QUESTION:  What  will  it  cost  to  implement  the  NPR  recommendations 
for  the  Department,  and  does  the  FY  1995  budget  include  any  costs 
associated  with  such  implementation? 

ANSWER:  Most  of  the  management  improvements  called  for  in  the  NPR 
will  be  implemented  after  FY  1995.  Aside  from  a  small  staff  engaged 
in  organizing  the  Department's  response  to  the  NPR,  there  will  be 
few  costs  in  FY  1995.  The  Department  will  include  appropriate  costs 
for  these  purposes  in  its  FY  1996  budget  request. 

QUESTION:  How  much  will  implementation  of  these  recommendations 
save? 

ANSWER:  In  the  Report  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  the  NPR 
staff  estimates  total  savings  of  $103.9  million  from  Implementing 
recommendations  D0S05,  D0S07,  D0S08  and  D0S09.  The  NPR  staff  notes 
that  savings  from  the  other  recommendations  either  "cannot  be 
estimated"  or  are  "not  applicable".  The  Department  believes  that 
there  will  be  savings  from  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
but  that  the  NPR  estimate  is  optimistic. 

Related  to  this,  and  on  the  streamlining  aspect  of  the  NPR,  the 
Department  of  State's  FY  1995  Budget  Request  includes  a  reduction  of 
$41.6  million  from  FY  1994  for  personnel  cuts.  This  Is  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  Executive  Order  of  February  11,  1993,  requiring 
a  reduction  of  104,000  civilians  employed  in  the  executive  branch  by 
the  end  of  FY  1995. 
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Management  Improvements 

QUESTION:  In  September  1993,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Management  sent 
a  cable  to  the  Chiefs  of  Mission  at  all  Department  posts  overseas 
stating  that:  1)  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  management 
controls;  2)  commitment  and  support  for  management  controls  must 
come  from  the  top;  3)  good  management  controls  should  be  a  priority 
for  each  member  of  the  post;  and  4)  each  post  should  be  aggressive 
and  proactive  in  correcting  its  management  weaknesses.  What  actions, 
other  than  this  cable,  has  the  Department  taken  to  correct  management 
deficiencies  and  implement  the  recommendations  by  the  GAO  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations? 

ANSWER:  There  are  several  initiatives  underway  to  address  these 
concerns.  For  instance,  a  computerized  system  has  been  installed 
to  ease  the  process  of  accounting  for  personal  property  at  over 
200  posts.  Posts  are  required  to  certify  in  writing  that  an  annual 
inventory  has  been  completed,  reconciled  and  that  losses  are  properly 
documented.  Aggressive  efforts  are  also  underway  to  strengthen 
control  over  cashier  operations  through  training  and  unannounced 
cash  verifications.  During  the  past  two  years,  our  577  cashiers, 
who  operate  worldwide  handling  a  half  billion  dollars  each  year,  had 
losses  averaging  only  one-hundredth  of  one  percent.  This  is  solid 
evidence  that  our  efforts  to  safeguard  funds  are  working. 

We  have  other  key  improvements  to  our  overseas  administrative 
operations  that  are  in  the  initial  stages.  For  example,  we  are 
developing  innovative  ways  to  use  American  family  members  to 
augment  critical  staffing  shortages.  A  new  tracking  system  has 
been  implemented  to  enable  the  Department  to  track  overseas 
hospitalizations.  Finally,  plans  are  being  developed  to  pursue 
employees  with  outstanding  medical  reimbursements  through  use  of 
either  payroll  deduction  or  income  tax  refund  offset. 

QUESTION:  How  many  embassies  have  adopted  formal  management 
improvement  programs  that  include  identifying  management  areas 
needing  attention,  developing  corrective  action  plans,  and  ensuring 
follow-up  on  management  control  deficiencies? 

ANSWER:  All  overseas  missions  prepare  Mission  Program  Plans  once  a 
year.  These  plans  require  specific  action  plans  for  specific 
program  areas,  including  management  activities  such  as:  Overseas 
Administrative  Support,  (addressing  financial  management,  personnel 
management,  and  overseas  general  services);  Information  Resource 
Management;  Security  Services;  and  Overseas  Work  Space/Housing. 
These  mission  program  plans  are  then  folded  into  regional  bureau 
plans  which  include  action  plans  for  the  same  categories  of 
management  support. 

All  missions  are  encouraged  to  use  these  action  plans  for  regular 
monitoring  of  progress  against  specific  objectives,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  missions  are  doing  this.  The  Under  Secretary 
for  Management  has  made  clear  his  strong  expectation  that 
Ambassadors  will  put  time  and  attention  into  their  program  plans  and 
into  monitoring  progress  against  them. 
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Additional  attention  is  focussed  on  management  planning  when 
overseas  missions  are  inspected  (roughly  every  three  years),  and  for 
all  missions  when  a  regional  bureau  is  being  Inspected  (also  roughly 
every  three  years).  Just  before  the  inspection,  each  mission  must 
perform  a  complete  risk  assessment  and  prepare  a  formal  action  plan 
to  correct  any  significant  problems.  The  Inspections  always  include 
attention  to  management  controls. 

QUESTION:  Congressional  committees  and  the  GAO  have  identified 
deficiencies  in  State's  management  of  Its  overseas  operations 
including  continuing  problems  and  controls  over  real  and  personal 
property,  cashiering,  accounts  receivable,  and  other  financial 
operations.  In  addition,  inadequate  contracting  and  procurement 
practices  and  training  and  frequent  staffing  gaps  in  key  U.S. 
administrative  positions  have  been  identified.  What  action  has  the 
Department  taken  to  address  these  concerns,  and  what  actions  have 
the  overseas  posts  taken  in  response? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  has  an  active  program  to  correct  internal 
control  weaknesses  In  the  management  of  personal  property.  This 
includes  initiatives  such  as  the  following: 

o   A  major  revision  of  the  Foreign  Service  property  management 
regulation,  6  FAM  220,  and  a  companion  handbook,  6  FAH  220, 
were  published  In  June  of  1993.  The  handbook  includes  detailed 
procedures  for  receiving,  record  accountability,  inventory  and 
reconciliation,  warehousing,  and  property  disposal. 

o   A  major  revision  of  domestic  property  management  regulations, 
6  FAM  1250,  and  a  related  procedural  handbook,  6  FAH  1250  will 
soon  be  published. 

o   Overseas  posts  are  now  required  to  submit  property  survey 
reports,  for  personal  property  losses  identified  during  the 
annual  inventory  cycle. 

o   Follow-up  procedures  were  recently  developed  requiring  posts  to 
respond  to  recommendations  from  property  management  reviews. 

o   The  Department  is  developing  a  correspondence  course  on  property 
management  for  FSN's  and  1s  providing  extensive  property 
management  training  to  General  Services  Officers  and  domestic 
administrative  personnel  with  property  management 
responsibi 1 ities. 

Over  the  last  year,  the  Department  has  also  expanded  its  procurement 
and  contracting  training  at  the  National  Foreign  Affairs  Training 
Center  (NFATC).  A  new  "Acquisitions  Module"  was  developed  by  the 
Department's  Procurement  Executive  in  coordination  with  the 
administrative  training  staff  at  the  NFATC.  The  new  course  is 
linked  to  the  Department's  Standard  Name  Warrant  Program  for 
Contracting  Officers.  The  expanded  module,  once  completed, 
qualifies  Individuals  for  a  Standard  Name  Warrant  for  contracting 
overseas.  This  warrant  system  replaced  State's  old  position-based 
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warrant  system  where  contracting  officers  were  authorized  to  enter 
into  procurement  actions  by  virtue  of  the  position  they  occupied, 
regardless  of  the  level  of  training  received.  Name  Warrants  are 
now  issued  to  officers  for  specific  posts. 

To  augment  stateside  training,  the  Procurement  Executive  and  NFATC 
have  conducted  training  this  year  at  central  locations  in  the 
regional  bureaus  overseas.  Not  only  have  American  Contracting 
Officers  benefitted  from  this  training,  but  Foreign  Service  Nationals 
have  attended  a  procurement  course  specifically  designed  for  them. 
The  Procurement  Executive  and  the  Regional  Procurement  Support 
Offices  have  also  responded  to  ad  hoc  training  needs  identified  by 
overseas  posts  (e.g. -Cairo,  Geneva  and  Rome). 

The  number  of  Regional  Procurement  Support  Offices  (RPSOs)  has 
doubled  over  the  last  year.  The  RPSOs  in  Embassies  Tokyo  and  Bonn 
have  been  augmented  by  similar  operations  in  Singapore  and  Miami. 
RPSO  Singapore  covers  centralized  procurement  and  contracting  for 
East  Asia  and  South  Asia  areas.  RPSO  Miami  covers  the  ARA  region 
and  parts  of  west  Africa.  All  RPSOs  have  a  training  requirement  and 
offer  centralized  guidance  to  posts  in  their  geographic  area.  The 
offices  are  normally  staffed  by  professional  contracting  officers 
(GS-1102  series). 

Although  much  has  been  done  to  address  the  deficiencies  of  the 
overseas  acquisition  system,  the  Department  is  aware  that  continuous 
oversight  must  be  maintained  to  ensure  appropriate  training  and 
ad-hoc  assistance  is  available  to  all  contracting  officers. 

QUESTION:  Have  the  overseas  posts  been  reporting  their  property 
losses  to  the  Department?  If  so,  which  overseas  posts  are  still 
experiencing  significant  property  losses,  what  is  the  dollar 
magnitude  of  the  losses,  and  what  is  being  done  to  correct  the 
situation? 

ANSWER:  Since  this  requirement  was  published  last  June,  only  a 
small  number  of  posts  have  reported  property  losses.  A  telegram  to 
all  diplomatic  and  consular  posts  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  is  being  prepared  to  reiterate  this  requirement  and 
require  compliance. 

QUESTION:  What  long  term  steps  is  State  taking  to  improve  its 
management  of  overseas  personal  property? 

ANSWER:  In  addition  to  ongoing  reviews  of  compliance  with 
regulations  and  enforcement  of  established  internal  controls,  the 
Department  is  implementing  a  new  system  to  account  for  communications 
equipment  worldwide.  The  Department  is  developing  plans  to  more 
fully  integrate  its  property  assets  systems  into  a  general  ledger 
accounting  system. 
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QUESTION:  Does  State  plan  to  have  a  centralized  personal  property 
system  that  can  track  inventories  at  all  posts? 

ANSWER:  No.  Because  procurement  and  disposal  authority  are 
decentralized  at  individual  Foreign  Service  posts,  a  central  record 
system  is  not  practical  and  the  accuracy  of  its  data  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  maintain.  The  Department  can  monitor  compliance 
with  regulations  through  on-site  management  reviews  of  property 
operations,  collection  of  mandatory  annual  certifications  of 
inventory  reconciliation,  and  an  examination  of  all  survey  reports 
of  missing  property.  In  addition,  when  the  new  financial  management 
system  is  fully  in  place,  the  reconciliation  of  the  general  ledger 
with  decentralized  subsidiary  asset  ledgers  will  provide  a  further 
tool  for  central  management  of  world-wide  property  operations. 

QUESTION:  What  action  is  the  Department  taking  to  reduce  the  costs 
and  vulnerabilities  of  its  overseas  cashiering  operations? 

ANSWER:  We  are  now  developing  an  Integrated  Financial  Management 
System  which  will  facilitate  processing,  controlling  and  verifying 
cashier  transactions.  The  IFMS  cashier  module  will  be  ready  for 
field  testing  in  late  1994. 

Our  efforts  to  recentralize  the  twenty-two  disbursing  functions  to 
the  three  Regional  Financial  Service  Centers  will  be  completed  in 
FY  1994.  By  consolidating  the  disbursing  functions,  we  are  able  to 
focus  dedicated  resources  on  cashier  monitoring  and  training. 

All  Department  of  State  cashiers  must  now  review  training  material 
on  cashier  operations  and  then  pass  a  cashier  exam.  Permanent 
cashier  designations  are  made  only  after  the  employee  passes  the 
cashier  exam. 

The  Department  is  now  implementing  a  formal  post  financial  oversight 
function,  including  analyzing  cashier  transactions  and  verifications. 
The  oversight  function  will  facilitate  the  coordination  of  bureau, 
post  and  regional  center  efforts  to  improve  cashier  operations. 

QUESTION:  What  action  1s  the  Department  taking  to  develop  systems 
to  ensure  collection  of  recoverable  medical  expenses? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  1s  committed  to  resolving  this  problem. 
Since  October  1,  1993,  we  have  revised  our  procedures  so  that  in  all 
but  the  most  truly  urgent  situations,  the  Department  must 
pre-authorize  all  overseas  hospitalizations  by  providing  the  funding 
data  centrally.  We  also  have  put  In  place  a  revised  tracking  system 
to  ensure  that  the  employee,  no  matter  where  currently  assigned,  has 
filed  a  claim  with  their  private  health  insurance  provider.  If  the 
employee  does  not  pay  back  the  funds  In  a  timely  fashion,  then  they 
are  turned  over  for  collection,  which  may  result  in  payroll 
deductions  and  income  tax  refund  offsets.  Due  to  this  effort, 
collection  fees  should  Increase  by  $500,000.  Additionally,  the 
Department  has  conducted  several  audits  at  posts  overseas  to  ensure 
that  funds  advanced  for  hospitalization  are  being  collected. 
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QUESTION:  What  action  has  the  Department  taken  to  improve  the 
training  of  procurement  personnel  and  strengthen  the  level  of 
competition  in  contracts? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  has  taken  several  significant  actions  to 
improve  training  of  procurement  personnel  and  increase  competition 
in  contracting,  both  overseas  and  in  its  domestic  operations.  We 
have  revised  the  General  Services  Officer  (GSO)  course  to  include 
4  weeks  of  training  in  procurement.  The  course  has  been  offered 
on  numerous  occasions  to  meet  demand.  The  Department  has  also 
implemented  an  overseas  training  program  in  which  instructors  from 
FSI  and  A/OPE  travel  to  regional  locations  to  present  training  on 
contracts  and  small  purchase  orders.  Four  sessions  are  planned 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  Department  has  also  implemented 
a  procurement  career  management  program.  This  year  a  Procurement 
Career  Management  Guidebook  was  issued,  specifying  mandatory  training 
requirements  and  procedures  for  assessing  the  skill  level  of  current 
staff  and  subsequent  training  requirements.  We  have  steadily 
increased  the  level  of  competition  in  contracting  through  improved 
management  and  better  procurement  operations.  Noncompetitive 
actions  over  $25,000  must  be  approved  at  a  level  above  the 
Contracting  Officer,  and  higher  level  approvals  are  required  as  the 
dollar  value  of  the  contract  Increases.  For  small  purchases,  the 
Department  has  implemented  standardized  file  folders  that  document 
the  level  of  competition  and  require  supporting  statements  for 
noncompetitive  purchase  orders. 

QUESTION:  Do  all  embassies  now  have  competition  advocates 
aggressively  pursuing  ways  to  reduce  contracting  costs? 

ANSWER:  The  Administrative  Officer  at  each  overseas  post  is  the 
competition  advocate  for  that  post.  Among  the  responsibilities 
of  each  competition  advocate  are  to  promote  opportunities  for 
competition  with  marketplace  pressures  resulting  in  reduced 
contracting  costs.  From  FY  1991  through  FY  1993,  the  Department 
Increased  Its  overall  funding  awarded  under  competitive  contracting. 
In  1991,  87%  of  all  funds  available  for  competition  were  awarded 
competitively;  In  1992,  92%;  and  in  1993,  96%.  Last  year,  the 
Department  Instituted  award  programs  for  reporting  under  the  Federal 
Procurement  Data  System  and  for  competition  in  contracting.  In  1994, 
the  competition  award  will  provide  enhanced  recognition  in  the  form 
of  a  cash  award.  Through  these  and  similar  efforts,  we  hope  to 
steadily  increase  management  attention  to  the  many  advantages 
derived  from  good  business  practices  such  as  this  one. 

QUESTION:  What  action  1s  the  Department  taking  to  improve 
the  training  of  Foreign  Service  Officers  assigned  to  overseas 
administrative/management  positions  and  address  the  overall  shortage 
of  skilled  administrative  staff? 

ANSWER:  The  demand  for  trained  administrative  staff  is  increasing 
both  as  a  result  of  opening  new  posts  (e.g. -posts  In  the  former 
Soviet  Union),  and  as  a  result  of  certification  requirements. 
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The  Department  is  taking  a  two-fold  approach  to  training 
administrative  staff.  We  upgraded  the  core  courses  in  overseas 
budget  and  financial  management,  personnel  management,  and  general 
services  operations,  including  introduction  of  hands-on  training  in 
all  the  automated  systems  now  in  use  at  overseas  posts.  We  held 
extra  sessions  of  the  complete  General  Services  course  to  accommodate 
staffing  of  the  new  posts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the  new 
facilities  maintenance  specialist  program.  A  contracting  warrant 
system  is  in  place  and  we  are  running  extra  sessions  of  contracting 
classes  to  speed  up  the  process  of  bringing  all  staff  to  the  required 
level  of  competence.  Our  teaching  staff  also  designed  a  course 
to  train  Foreign  Service  national  employees  with  procurement 
responsibilities.  FSI  offered  this  class  twice  in  Washington  and 
is  now  using  it  as  part  of  a  two-week  regional  procurement  and 
contracting  workshop  we  are  teaching  at  four  overseas  locations. 

In  a  parallel  approach  to  the  above,  the  Department  recognizes  that 
budget  realities  reduce  the  ability  of  staff  to  travel  to  central 
training  locations  such  as  the  Foreign  Service  Institute.  While 
we  recognize  there  is  no  exact  equivalent  to  classroom  instruction, 
the  FSI  staff  has  developed  a  number  of  self  study  courses  in 
financial  management  and  management  controls  which  have  proven  very 
successful.  We  are  currently  working  on  courses  in  the  personnel 
area,  specifically  procedures  for  employing  locally  hired  American 
citizens  at  overseas  posts,  and  personal  property  management  and  we 
plan  to  release  these  to  the  field  this  calendar  year.  The  FSI 
and  the  Consular  Affairs  bureau  are  working  on  a  pilot  project  in 
computer  based  interactive  training  in  the  consular  field  and  FSI 
staff  will  make  use  of  these  techniques  in  areas  of  administrative 
subject  matter.  In  the  Department,  we  are  constantly  striving  to 
develop  training  that  is  relevant,  comprehensive,  and  available  to 
its  administrative  staff. 

State  2000  Task  Force 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Department's  management  endorse  and  support 
the  recommendation  of  the  State  2000  Task  Force  as  presented  In 
the  report,  State  2000:  A  New  Model  for  Managing  Foreign  Affairs? 
Which  of  the  recommendations  have  been  officially  adopted  and  have 
timetables  been  established  for  their  implementation? 

ANSWER:  State  2000:  A  New  Model  for  Managing  Foreign  Affairs, 
published  in  December  1992,  is  a  thoughtful  and  useful  study  on 
organizing  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

On  taking  office  in  January  1993,  the  Administration  reviewed 
State  2000  and  a  number  of  other  studies  on  similar  subject  matter, 
and  used  all  these  sources  in  developing  its  own  approach  to  managing 
foreign  affairs.  Many  of  the  same  issues  were  later  addressed  in 
the  National  Performance  Review;  Department  management  policy  was 
further  refined  in  this  light. 
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State  2000  contains  ninety  nine  recommendations,  in  several 
categories.  The  Department's  comments  are  as  follows: 

Leadership  from  the  Top.  This  section  contains  recommendations 
on  the  overall  organization  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  foreign 
affairs,  including  one  recommendation  on  the  organization 
of  Congress.  A  major  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  an 
integrated  foreign  affairs  budget  process,  broader  than 
the  current  Function  150.  This  proposal  led  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  re-write  effort  and  also  is  reflected  in  the 
National  Performance  Review.  The  scope  of  issues  in  this 
portion  of  State  2000  is  broader  than  the  Department  of  State, 
with  recommendations  for  the  President,  the  National  Security 
Council,  0MB  and  Budget  and  many  other  agencies. 

Foreign  Policy  Formulation  and  Resource  Allocation.  The 
Department  has  the  following  specific  comments  on  this  portion 
of  State  2000: 

—  The  Secretary  strengthened,  moved  under  him  (rather  than  the 
Deputy  Secretary),  and  renamed  the  Office  of  Resources, 
Policy  and  Planning  (S/RPP)  to  coordinate  the  Function  150 
process.  This  responds  in  part  to  a  State  2000 
recommendation. 

—  Ambassadors  submit  Mission  Program  Plans  (MPPs)  which 
address  mission  goals  and  objectives,  including  those  of  all 
agencies  represented  at  posts.  It  has  not  been  feasible  to 
integrate  agency  budgets  at  posts. 

—  Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department  prepare  Bureau 
Program  Plans  (BPPs)  which  integrate  field  and  major 
program-based  budgets  to  support  agreed  strategies.  The 
Department  is  moving  toward  a  system  in  which  BPPs  would  be 
further  aggregated  by  Under  Secretaries  for  presentation  to 
the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  for  final  action. 

—  Secretary  Christopher  began  to  reorganize  and  streamline  the 
Department  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  January  1993. 
This  included  reducing  the  number  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  restructuring  some  bureaus  and  offices. 
Completion  of  this  process  awaits  the  passage  of  the  State 
Authorization  Bill  as  some  of  the  organizational  changes 
require  legislation. 

—  The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  reducing  personnel 
levels  in  response  to  the  President's  Executive  Order  of 
February  11,  1994  and  is  developing  a  plan  to  carry  out  its 
share  of  the  total  Executive  Branch  reduction  of  272,900 
employees  by  the  end  of  1999.  Reductions  to  date  and  plans 
for  future  staffing  are  consistent  with  the  State  2000 
recommendation  to  "concentrate  on  domestic  staffing  in  the 
support  bureaus". 
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Organizing  the  Department  for  the  Twenty-First  Century.  As 
noted  above,  in  January  1993,  Secretary  Christopher  commissioned 
a  major  Department  restructuring  along  lines  suggested  in 
State  2000.  The  reorganization  emphasized  economic  issues  and 
the  Global  Agenda  with  many  changes  in  bureaus  working  on  those 
issues.  In  the  international  security  arena,  the  Department 
proposed  creation  of  a  new  bureau,  again  in  the  spirit  of 
State  2000.  Some  of  the  changes  require  legislation;  the  State 
Authorization  Bill  contains  most  of  the  necessary  provisions. 
Some  specifics: 

—  One  important  change  in  the  Department  organization  was 

to  give  line  responsibility  for  bureaus  to  the  appropriate 
Under  Secretaries.  Previously,  the  formal  chain  of  command 
for  all  Assistant  Secretaries  was  directly  to  the  Secretary. 
This  change  was  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  State 
2000. 

—  The  Bureau  of  International  Organization  Affairs  now  reports 
directly  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  along 
with  the  regional  bureaus.  This  responds  to  a  State  2000 
recommendation. 

—  The  Department  has  proposed  that  a  new  position  be 
established  for  an  Under  Secretary  for  Global  Affairs  — 
another  State  2000  recommendation.  Once  this  is 
accomplished  via  legislation,  the  duties  of  the 
Counselor  position  would  be  redefined  so  that  it  would 
be  re-established  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  level. 

—  In  another  move  responding  to  State  2000,  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Management  reorganized  his  staff  so  that  one 
unit  could  serve  as  an  "agent  of  change".  This  unit  also 
coordinates  the  Department's  activities  in  support  of  the 
National  Performance  Review. 

—  The  Department  has  carried  out  several  State  2000 
recommendations  related  to  overseas  missions.  More  posts 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Special  Embassy  Program;  the 
Department  will  examine  the  staffing  of  large  and  medium 
sized  posts  to  identify  areas  for  resource  shifts;  and 
the  Department  has  worked  to  strengthen  Chief  of  Mission 
authority  over  staffing  and  all  other  activities  at  posts  by 
making  the  Mission  Program  Plan  (embassy  strategic  resource 
and  policy  plan)  a  more  important  part  of  the  interface 
between  policy  and  resource  allocation. 

—  The  Department  is  developing  a  process  to  improve 
customer  service  as  part  of  the  National  Performance 
Review.  Improvements  in  support  systems  are  among  the 
most  important  elements  of  this  process. 

—  In  response  to  a  Congressional  mandate,  the  Department 
is  looking  at  the  entire  system  for  providing  shared 
administrative  support  at  overseas  posts  and  will  submit  a 
proposal  for  changing  the  current  system  as  part  of  its 

FY  1996  budget  request. 
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The  Department  is  working  on  a  comprehensive  reform  of 
Its  Foreign  Service  personnel  systems  which  will  address 
recruitment,  assignment,  promotions,  etc.  A  parallel  effort 
Is  proceeding  for  the  Civil  Service  element  of  the 
Department's  human  resources  base  anticipating  that  OPM  will 
delegate  more  authority  for  Civil  Service  personnel  actions 
to  agencies.  As  recommended  In  State  2000,  the  latter  will 
address  the  question  of  more  rotational  overseas 
assignments  for  Civil  Service  personnel. 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  Department's  management  agenda  Is  to 
exploit  technology  to  help  meet  the  challenges  of  post- 
Cold  War  diplomacy.  The  Department  has  developed  and  Is 
beginning  to  Implement  a  plan  to  migrate  Its  proprietary 
systems  to  open  systems.  The  Department  is  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  possibility  of  participating  in 
the  Defense  Message  System.  The  Designated  Senior  Official 
for  Information  Management  (the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration)  is  working  closely  with  the  Acting  Chief 
Financial  Officer  to  produce  a  comprehensive  Information 
Resource  Management  strategic  plan  (as  required  by  Congress) 
and  to  work  out  ways  to  fund  this  vital  activity  over  the 
planning  period. 


Tuesday,  March  22,  1994. 

roNTTRTRUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS; 
C^TRITOTIONS FOR   INTERNATIONAL   PEACEpEP- 

mo  ACTivrrmsi  international  conferences  and 

CONTINGENCIES 

WITNESSES 
MADELEINE   K.   ALBRIGHT,   U.S.   PERMANENT   REPRESENTATIVE   TO 

dou^i^Tbe^et Distant  secretary,  international  orga- 
nization AFFAIRS 

Mr  Smith.  This  afternoon  we  will  consider  the  budget  request 
for  International  Organizations  and  Conferences  in  the  btate  L»e- 
partmenTX  request  for  1995  totals  $1,453,245,000  and  we  are 
ptaued  to  have  Ambassador  Albright  with  us  today.  You  may  pro- 
ceed any  way  you  please. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  Request  for  appropriations  for  International  Organizations  and 
Conferences. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY1995 

Increase  or 

APPROPRIATION 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

Contributions  to  Internationa] 

Organizations: 

-  Annual  Requirements 

$831,192 

$838,281 

$873,222 

$34,941 

-Arrearages 

82.022 

22.604 

40.719 

18,115 

Subtotal 

913.214 

860,885 

913,941 

53,056 

Contributions  to  International 

Peacekeeping  Activities: 

-  Annual  Requirements 

438,323 

380,715 

222,212 

(158,503) 

-  Outstanding  Requirements 

- 

670,000  \a 

288,000 

(382,000) 

-  Arrearages 

21.992 

20.892 

23.092 

2.200 

Subtotal 

460,315 

1,071,607 

533,304 

(538,303) 

International  Conferences 

and  Contingencies 

5.600 

6,000 

6,000 

— 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

1.379.12? 

1.9.1S.492 

I.453.24<! 

USL24D 

\a     Requested  as  an  FY  1994  Supplemental 
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>  pfovidofl  for  f 

tfi  Lfl  MaBa^LaA%^20a^aau  tt      L^BUa%ajMvTaVs  ' 

to  tha  adviea  and  oantt  of 
tha  Sonata,  — wB— ■  or  fpadfle  Acta  of  P  rajaai.  C$860386,0001 
MSMl.OOO.  of  whiek  mat  to  mummd  PtO.719.000  io  aowJabU  to  pay 
orrmnfa.  tha  payment  of  which:  fProaidad.  that  any  wtjant  of 
1— pi  mada  from  tbnao  fuada]  ahall  ba  iMiartad  toward  apadal 
aUliUka  shot  ara  momalty  aaraad  upas  by  tha  Uartad  Stataa  and 
tha  i annul 1 1  international  organiaatfaa:  [rYariaVi  /sr«W.  That  tha 

ftattaaw)    ipprepriittafd    IB    tbaav    palfetgreph    fflT    tfla) 

of  taa  United  Stataa  to  taa  United  Nations,  tan  par  rani  of  aaid  i 
most  ahall  ba  availabla  far  ohHfatinw  ooJy  uaaa  a 
tba  Qa— w  by  taa  Saoratary  of  Stata  that  tha  Ua 
oitabiiabad  aa  indapoadaat  ofleo  with 
substantially  ajsnjaar  ta  afloat  of  f,"Tf  '"*?  Gaaaral  autbarisad  by 
tha  tnspacter  Goaaral  Act  of  1978.  aa  anandad:)  Pnoidad  \fmnh*r\. 
That  oona  of  tha  nmda  apaieptiatad  in  this  paragraph  aballba  avail- 
abla  far  a  Uaitad  States  contribution  to  aa  iatanatiaaal  nfniiatiwi 
far  tha  Uaitad  Stataa  ahara  of  intaraat  caste  aada  ta— ■  ta  tha 
United  3tat£M  GovnrnBM&ft  by  men  (g^MUMtiofl  vat  loui  ldcuitm 
oo  or  after  Oetobar  1,  1884,  through  asternal  oarrowiaet  (Dtpartmtnt 
of  Stat,  and  Rdatmi  /*nnm  Appropriate**  Act,  1994J 
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FY  1995 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousands) 

Activities 

1993 
Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Request 

Inc./ 
Dec.  (-) 

Annual  Requirements 
Arrears 
Appropriation  Total 

$831,192 

82,022 

913,214 

$838,281 

22,604 
860,885 

$873,222 

40,719 

913,941 

$34,941 
18,115 
53.055 

I,  Summary 


This  appropriation  provides  U.S.  contributions  to  those  international 
organizations  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member  due  to  treaties, 
conventions  or  specific  Acts  of  Congress.  The  various  activities  in  this 
appropriation  include  assessed  contributions  to  the  UN  and  Affiliated  Agencies, 
the  Inter-American  Organizations,  the  Regional  Organizations,  and  Other 
International  Organizations. 

This  aporopriation  is  a  significant  tool  used  for  advancing  diolomacy  by 
providing  funds  for  pursuing  critical  U.S.  foreign  policy  initiatives.  U.S. 
interests  promoted  in  international  organizations  are: 

—  U.S.  influence  and  leadership  in  shaping  organization  agendas  and 
mandates; 

--  peace  and  security,  including  the  ability  to  appiy  preventive 
diplomacy  in  potential  areas  of  conflict  and  to  respond  politically 
and  financially  to  rapidly  developing  peacekeeping  initiatives; 

—  verifiable  non-proliferation  and  effective  nuclear  safeguards  measures: 

—  programs  to  strengthen  democratic  principles  and  fundamental  human 
rights,  promote  comDeti ti veness  and  labor  eauity,  promote  free  market 
economies  and  environmentally-sound  sustainable  development 
strategies,  encourage  political  and  economic  pluralism,  and  reduce 
barriers  to  traae  and  investment; 

—  adoption  of  UN  system  reform  and  accountability  principles,  namely 
cost-conserving,  priority-setting  and  management-improving  reforms;  and 

—  multilateral  means  to  address  global  (transnational)  issues  such  as 
the  environment,  drug  abuse  and  trafficking,  terrorism,  and 
humanitarian  assistance  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

CIO-1 
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Consistent  with  other  Departmental  estimates,  November  1993  month-end  exchange 
rates  were  used  for  U.S.  dollar  estimates  of  unpaid  foreign  currency  payments 
for  the  fiscal  years  1993  and  1994,  and  foreign  currency  payments  for  the 
fiscal  year  1995.  The  actual  U.S.  dollar  amount  cannot  be  determined  for  such 
payments  until  the  date  of  payment. 

During  the  1980's,  the  U.S.  accumulated  arrearages  resulting  from  withholdings 
made  in  accordance  with  legislative  restrictions,  overriding  policy 
considerations,  and  funding  shortfalls.  Since  FY  1991,  the  U.S.  has  been 
making  annual  arrears  payments  (excluding  certain  legislative  and 
administrative  withholdings)  in  accord  with  the  multi-year  plan.  The  request 
is  therefore  expressed  in  terms  of:  Total  Annual  Requirements;  Net  Annual 
Requirements;  Payable  Annual  Requirements;  and  Funds  Available. 

—  Total  Annual  Requirements  represent  the  net  of  the  U.S.  assessment 
and  adjustments  made  by  the  organizations  for  such  things  as  the 
working  capital  fund,  tax  equalization  fund  credits,  prior  year 
credits,  etc. ; 

—  Net  Annual  Requirements  represent  the  net  of  Total  Annual 
Requirements  and  adjustments  made  by  the  United  States  for 
legislative  and  administrative  withholdings  for  FAO,  the  UN,  WHO,  and 
PAHO; 

—  Payable  Annual  Requirements  represent  the  net  of  Total  Annual 
Requirements  and  adjustments  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  IICA 
and  OAS  deferral,  and  the  net  of  Net  Annual  Requirements  and  the 
deferral  for  PAHO;  and 

—  Funds  Available  represent  the  net  of  the  applicable  Annual 
Requirement  by  organization  (i.e.,  Total,  Net  or  Payable)  and  arrears 
payments  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993,  1994  and  1995. 


II.  Current  Programs. 


The  FY  1994  estimate  of  $860,885,000  includes  $838,281,000  for  full  funding, 
consistent  with  statutory  restrictions  and  overriding  policy  considerations, 
of  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  the  50  international  organizations  in  this 
appropriation,  and  $22,604,000  as  the  fourth  annual  payment  towards  U.S. 
arrearages  (excluding  certain  legislative  and  administrative  withholdings). 
These  estimates  are  subject  to  further  change. 


III.  1995  Plans 


The  FY  1995  request  of  $913,941,000  includes  $873,222,000  for  full  funding, 
consistent  with  statutory  restrictions  and  overriding  policy  considerations, 
of  U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  the  50  international  organizations  in  this 
appropriation.  The  request  also  includes  $40,719,000  to  continue  funding  of 
US  arrearages.  The  FY  1995  request  for  arrears  payments  reflects  an  extension 
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of  the  initial  five-year  plan  to  seven  years,  which  would  complete  the  payment 
of  arrears  in  FY  1997  (instead  of  FY  1995  as  originally  planned).  Under  the 
extended  arrears  payment  schedule,  $92,719,000  would  be  paid  in  arrears  in 
FY  1996  and  $59,619,000  would  be  paid  in  FY  1997.  As  with  the  initial  plan, 
payment  of  these  arrearages  will  be  directed  toward  special  activities  that 
are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  respective  international 
organizations,  and  their  payment  would  be  conditional  upon  such  agreements. 

The  President's  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $913,941,000  reflects  an  increase  of 
$53,056,000  over  FY  1994  estimates.  This  increase  includes  the  following 
components: 

—  Changes  to  annual  requirements  totalling  $34,941,000.  This  increase 
is  primarily  attributable  to  inflation  and  other  mandatory  cost 
increases  within  the  assessed  budgets  of  the  various  international 
organizations;  and 

--  Changes  to  funding  of  prior  years  arrearages  totalling  $18,115,000. 


CIO-3 
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FY  1995 
Overview 

Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

Activities 

Enacted 

1994      I       1995 
Estimate   !     Request 

inc.  or 
Dec.  H 

Annual  Requirements 
Arrears  Payments 

I  $831,192 
82,022 

$838,281 
22,604 

$873,222 
40,719 

$34,941 
18,115 

Appropriation  Total 

913,214 

860,885 

913,941 

53,056 

Listed  below  is  the  allocation  of 

Program  Activities  Summary 

funds  by  organization: 

(dolla 

rs  in  thousands) 

1995 

1995 

Activities 

1993 

1994 

Annual 

Arrearage 

1995 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Reqmts. 

Payments 

Request 

United  Nations  &  Affiliated  Aqencies: 

Food  &  Agriculture  Organization 

$79,088 

$79,662 

$78,495 

$16,185 

$94,680 

Int'l  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

51,750 

50,755 

53,848 

- 

53,848 

Int'l  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

11,639 

12,885 

14,344 

~ 

14,344 

Int'l  Labor  Organization 

57,311 

53,292 

54,853 

2,938 

57,791 

Int'l  Maritime  Organization 

1,355 

1,253 

1,292 

- 

1,292 

Int'l  Telecommunication  Union 

6,441 

6,604 

6,791 

- 

6,791 

United  Nations 

281.713 

289,942 

287,284 

11,805 

299,089 

UN  Industial  Development  Org. 

27,098 

24,069 

26,210 

1,479 

27,689 

Universal  Postal  Union 

1,113 

1,185 

1,189 

- 

1,189 

World  Health  Organization 

94,003 

92,515 

104,050 

2,090 

106,140 

World  Intellectual  Property  Org. 

611 

526 

1,072 

- 

1,072 

World  Meteorologial  Organization 

10.576 

9,190 

10,085 

- 

10.085 

Subtotal 

622.698 

621,878 

639.513 

34.497 

674,010 

Inter-American  Orqanizations: 

Inter-American  Indian  Institute 

120 

131 

131 

- 

131 

Inter-American  Institute  for 

Cooperation  on  Agriculture 

15,539 

15.991 

16,570 

517 

17,087 

Organization  of  American  States 

42,574 

45,631 

47,238 

4,490 

51,728 

Pan  American  Health  Organization 

43,611 

47,413 

48,721 

1,215 

49,936 

Pan  American  Institute  of 

Geography  and  History 

384 

404 

424 

~ 

424 

Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Assoc. 

25 

25 

25 

- 

25 

Subtotal 

102,253 

109.595 

113.109 

6.222 

119,331 

Reqional  Orqanizations: 

Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 

- 

382 

397 

- 

397 

Colombo  Plan  Council  for 

Technical  Cooperation 

12 

11 

10 

- 

10 

North  Atlantic  Assembly 

693 

679 

725 

- 

725 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

32,274 

35,741 

40.141 

- 

40,141 

Organization  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development 

52,325 

50,271 

58,511 

~ 

58,511 

South  Pacific  Commission 

1,088 

1,151 

1,196 

« 

1,196 

Subtotal 

86.392 

88.235 

100.980 

— 

100.980 
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Program  Activities  Summary 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1995 

1995 

Activities 

1993 

1994 

Annual 

Arrearage 

1995 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Reamts. 

Payments 

Request 

Other  International  Organizations: 

Bureau  of  International  Expositions 

$28 

$28 

$58 

$-- 

$58 

Customs  Cooperation  Council 

3.154 

3,165 

3,524 

- 

3,524 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

9.733 

8,860 

9,127 

- 

9.127 

Hague  Conference  on  Private  Int'l  Law 

76 

93 

112 

— 

112 

Int'l  Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer 

1.464 

1,541 

1.643 

-- 

1.643 

Int'l  Bureau  of  the  Permanent 

Court  of  Arbitration 

16 

16 

17  ' 

- 

17 

Int'l  Bureau  for  the  Publication 

of  Customs  Tariffs 

100 

95 

96 

- 

96 

Int'l  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures 

756 

728 

770 

-- 

770 

Int'l  Center  for  the  Study  of  Preservation 

and  Restoration  of  Cultural  Property 

690 

725 

725 

- 

725 

Int'l  Coffee  Organization 

790 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Int'l  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

239 

234 

262 

- 

262 

Int'l  Hydrographic  Organization 

95 

105 

112 

~ 

112 

Int'l  Institute  for  the  Unification 

of  Private  Law 

103 

133 

136 

-- 

136 

Int'l  Jute  Organization 

60 

69 

69 

- 

69 

Int'l  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group 

45 

48 

55 

~ 

55 

Int'l  Natural  Rubber  Organization 

261 

323 

289 

— 

289 

Int'l  Office  of  Epizootics 

82 

79 

91 

— 

91 

Int'l  Organization  for  Legal  Metrology 

103 

102 

106 

~ 

106 

Int'l  Office  of  the  Vine  and  Wine 

45 

44 

46 

- 

46 

Int'l  Rubber  Study  Group 

61 

70 

75 

— 

75 

Int'l  Seed  Testing  Association 

8 

7 

9 

— 

9 

Int'l  Tropical  Timber  Organization 

171 

273 

314 

- 

314 

Int'l  Union  for  the  Conservation 

of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 

215 

214 

224 

-- 

224 

Int'l  Wheat  Council 

348 

348 

367 

-- 

367 

Interparliamentary  Union 

795 

887 

974 

-- 

974 

Permanent  Int'l  Association  of 

Road  Congresses 

21 

19 

19 

-- 

19 

World  Tourism  Organization 

390 

367 

400 

— 

400 

Subtotal 

19,849 

18,573 

19,620 

— 

19.620 

Total,   Annual  Requirements 

|    831.192 

838.281 

873,222 

— 

873,222 

Arrearage  Payments 

82,022 

22,604 

-- 

40,719 

40,719 

Appropriation  Total 

913.214 

i 

860,835 

873.222 

40,719 

913,941 
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Overview   of    1995   CIO   Arrears   Payments 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Actual 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Estimated 

Total 

FY  1991-93 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

FY  1996 

FY  1997 

FY  91-95 

Arrears 

Arrears 

Arrears 

Arrears 

Arrears 

Arrears 

Payments 

Payments 

Payments 

Payments 

Payments 

Payments 

UN   AND   AFi 

$16,185 

$35,677 

$27,970 

$142,685 

FAO 

$56,005 

$6,848 

ICAO 

993 

663 

- 

-- 

~ 

1.656 

ILO 

14,061 

1,243 

2,938 

6,477 

5,078 

29,797 

UN 

124,220 

4,995 

11,805 

26,025 

20,404 

187,449 

UNIDO 

8,605 

626 

1,479 

3,260 

2,553 

16,523 

WHO 

14,693 

885 

2,090 

4,608 

3,614 

25,890 

WIPO 

58 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

58 

WMO 

1,283 

1.109 

= 

-- 

~ 

2,392 

Subtotal 

219,918 

16,369 

34,497 

76.047 

59.619 

406.450 

INTER-AMERICAN    ORGAN 

IZATIONS: 

3 

IAII 

3 

- 

MCA 

3,287 

413 

517 

1,385 

~ 

5,602 

OAS 

22,255 

3,580 

4,490 

12,029 

- 

42,354 

PAHO 

7,595 

969 

1,215 

3,258 

~ 

13,037 

PAIGH 

24 

16 

-- 

- 

- 

40 

PARCA 

1 

-- 

« 

-- 

tz 

1     1 

Subtotal 

33.165 

4,978 

6,222 

16,672 

— 

61,037 

REGIONAL 

ORGANIZATIO 

MS: 

SPC 

263 

173 

^ 

- 

~ 

436 

Subtotal 

263 

173 

— 

— 

— 

436 

OTHER   INTERNATL   ORG 

ANIZATIONS: 

10 

BIE 

6 

4 

CCC 

526 

-- 

- 

-- 

- 

526 

GATT 

1,092 

916 

- 

-- 

- 

2,008 

HCOPIL 

9 

7 

- 

- 

~ 

16 

IARC 

33 

22 

-- 

- 

- 

55 

IBPCA 

4 

3 

- 

-- 

- 

7 

IBPCT 

6 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

6 

IBWM 

115 

74 

-- 

- 

-- 

189 

ICCROM 

15 

10 

- 

- 

- 

25 

IIUPL 

20 

13 

- 

- 

- 

33 

IOE 

17 

11 

-- 

- 

~ 

28 

IOLM 

14 

~ 

- 

-- 

- 

14 

IOVW 

30 

24 

- 

-- 

- 

54 

IRSG 

4 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

ISTA 

3 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

3 

ISO 

173 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

173 

ITTO 

250 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

250 

IWC 

251 

-- 

^ 

- 

~ 

251 

Subtotal 

2,568 

1.084 

— 

— 

3,652 

Total 

255.914 

22,604 

40.719 

92,719 

59,619 

471.575 

15-Feb-94 

s 

5ARREAR 
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FY/CY 

FY  is  used  when  referring  to  a  fiscal  year.  CY  is  used  when  referring  to 
a  calendar  year. 

Tax  Equal ization  Fund 

International  Organizations  set  pay  on  the  assumption  that  their 
employees'  salaries  will  not  be  taxed.  However,  because  the  U.S. 
government  taxes  such  income,  a  mechanism  was  developed  so  that  American 
employees  would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  their  foreign 
counterparts.  This  process  allows  the  international  organization  to 
rebate  to  the  American  employee  the  amount  of  his  tax  liability,  and  in 
turn  the  U.S.  is  assessed,  through  a  Tax  Equalization  Fund,  by  the 
organization  for  this  rebate. 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Credit 

The  Tax  Equalization  Fund  Credit  (TEFC)  is  a  credit  that  the  Organization 
applies  to  the  U.S.  assessment  for  the  difference  between  what  the  U.S. 
pays  into  the  Organizations'  Tax  Equalization  Fund  ana  what  the 
Organization  actually  pays  the  U.S.  citizens  employed  by  the  Organization 
for  income  tax  purposes. 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Reduction 

The  Tax  Equalization  Fund  Reduction  (TEFR)  is  an  adjustment  made  by  the 
United  States  over  the  Organization's  estimate  of  what  the  Tax 
Equalization  Fund  credit  should  be. 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

The  Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement  (TRA)  is  a  bilateral  agreement  whereby 
the  U.S.  pays  the  organization  separately  for  tax  reimbursements  made  by 
the  organization  to  U.S.  tax-paying  employees. 

Prior  Year  Adjustments 

Prior  Year  Adjustments  represent  adjustments  which  are  not  determined 
until  the  Organization's  Dudget  year  is  closed.  These  adjustments  are 
generally  identified  as  various  surplus  funds  resulting  from  such  actions 
as  an  increase  tn  the  sale  of  publications,  contributions  from  new 
members,  exchange  rate  gains,  etc. 

Credit  Adjustment 

A  Credit  Adjustment  affects  prior  year  arrearages. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  (continued) 

Funding  Shortfalls 

Funding  shortfalls  in  annual  requirements  are  created  when  subsequent 
annual  requirements  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  for  annual 
requirements  in  any  given  fiscal  year.  Through  the  reprogramming 
process,  determinations  are  made  regarding  the  effect  of  funding 
shortfal Is. 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request  represent  that  portion  of  the  total 
requirements  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  meet  after  adjustments 
made  by  the  United  States  (e.g.  legislative  and  administrative 
withholdings,  funding  shortfalls,  etc.). 

The  "Funds  Available"  pertain  to  the  fiscal  year  1993  and  1994  columns, 
and  represent  amounts  made  available  through  an  enacted  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1993  (P.L.  102-395)  and  the  current  FY  1994  request  before 
Congress. 

The  "FY  1995  Request"  represents  amounts  being  requested  for  FY  1995. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


FY  1995 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

(.doi  lars  in  tnousanas; 


Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  (Budget  Authority) 

1995  Request 


Positions 

Funds 

American    FSN 



$873,222 
40,719 

$913,941 


United  Nations  and  Affiliated  Agencies 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Labor  Organization 
Maritime  Organization 
Telecommunication  Union 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization 
International 
International 
International 
United  Nations 
United  Nations  Industrial  Development 

Organization 
Universal  Postal  Union 
World  Health  Organization 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 
World  Meteorological  Organization 

Total  Annual  Requirements 


1994 

1995 

Annual 

Annual 

Require- 

Require- 

Increase or 

ments 

ments 

Decrease  (-) 

79,662 

78,495 

-1  ,167 

50,755 

53,848 

3,093 

12,885 

14,344 

1,459 

53,292 

54,853 

1,561 

1,253 

1  ,292 

39 

6,604 

6,791 

187 

289,942 

287,284 

-2,658 

24,069 

26,210 

2,141 

1,185 

1,189 

4 

92,515 

104,050 

11,535 

526 

1,072 

546 

9,190 

10,085 

895 

621,878 


539,513 


17,635 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Goals  and  Objectives 

U.S.  objectives  in  the  UN  system  are  to  effectively  exert  American  leadership 
and  participation  by,  inter  alia,  meeting  current  and  past  financial 
obligations;  to  ensure  U.S.  interests  and  concerns  are  addressed  in 
resolutions  and  activities;  to  strengthen  efforts  promoting  international 
peace  and  security  (including  focused  and  pragmatic  UN  peacekeeping  where 
appropriate);  to  promote  more  effective  participation  in  multilateral  economic 
and  social  fields;  to  promote  effective  prevention  of  and  multilateral 
response  to  manmade  disasters;  to  foster  adoption  of  UN  system  reform  and 
accountability  principles,  namely  cost-conserving,  priority-setting  and 
management-improving  reforms;  to  keep  extraneous  political  issues  out  of  the 
specialized  agencies;  to  ensure  international  organizations  technical, 
development  and  humanitarian  programs  focus  on  problems  important  to  the 
United  States;  and  to  increase  the  number  of  U.S.  nationals  employed  by 
international  organizations.  The  UN  system  is  playing  or  has  recently  played 
an  important  role  supportive  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Former  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  Africa  (especially  Somalia),  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  (especially  Haiti  and  £1  Salvador)  and  South  East 
Asia  (especially  Cambodia). 

Base  Program 

UN  system  agencies  provide  the  United  States  with  a  wide  range  of 
opportunities  for  promoting  U.S.  interests,  views,  and  values  in  diverse 
fields  including  peace  and  security,  human  rights  and  democratic  principles, 
assistance  to  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  global  economic  cooperation  and 
development  policies  based  on  free  markets,  health,  the  environment,  drug 
control,  food  and  agriculture,  labor,  postal  services,  telecommunications, 
shipping,  civil  aviation,  meteorology,  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
nuclear  safeguards,  patents  and  copyrights,  and  anti-terrorism  efforts. 
Without  these  agencies  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  cooperative  initiatives  in  such  critical  areas  as  nuclear 
non-proliferation  and  food  production.  These  agencies  enable  us  to  address 
transnational  problems  not  readily  amenable  to  bilateral  diplomacy. 
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FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  (FAO) 

Rome,  Italy 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY   1995 

(CY   1992) 

(CY  1993) 

(CY   1994) 

$366,320 

$366,320 

$364,270 

25% 

257. 

257. 

91,580 

91,580 

91,068 

-11,835 

-11,835 

-12,468 

79,745 

79,745 

78,600 

-595 

— 

— 

79,150 

79,745 

78,600 

-53 

-83 

-105 

-9  a/ 

— 

— 

79,088 

79,662 

78,495 

19,713 

6,348  b/ 

16J85  b/ 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  -$1,167 

Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  7.  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Credit 
Net  United  States  Assessment 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Adjustment 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Tax  Equal  izatkn  Fund  Reduction 

Less:  Statutory  Restri ctions 
Net  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request       98,801        86,510       94,680 

a/  Withholdings  in  accordance  with  Public  Law  102-395  for  the  U.S.  share  of 
interest  costs  per  FAO's  calculations  for  calendar  year  1992  ($28,207),  adjusted 
(by  -$19,500)  to  reconcile  the  amount  previously  withheld  ($200,000)  with  actual 
prior  years'  interest  payments  ($180,500,  i.e.,  $5,500  per  P.L.  1 01 -51 5  and 
$175,000  per  P.L.  102-140). 

b/  These  estimates  are  subject  to  further  change. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  funding  of  net  annual  requirements 
for  calendar  year  1 994  and  funding  of  U.S.  arrearages  in  accord  with  the 
arrearage  payment  plan. 

FAO's  1994-95  approved  budget  reflects  an  overall  reduction  of  .5  percent  in 
comparison  with  the  1992-93  program  of  work.  This  reduction  is  attributable  to 
the  exchange  rate  adjustment  made  at  the  November  1993  Conference. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  FAO  is  the  principal  international  organization  for  improving  production  and 
distribution  of  food  and  agricultural  products,  with  the  goal  of  promoting  world 
food  security  and  ensuring  freedom  from  hunger. 

The  FAO  program  of  work  benefits  the  U.S.  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  FAO  plant, 
pest,  and  animal  disease  eradication  programs  protect  U.S.  agriculture  from 
potential  losses  of  billions  of  dollars;  (2)  the  FA0/WH0  Codex  Alimentarius  sets 
international  food  standards  important  to  U.S.  food  industries;  (3)  data 
collected  by  FAO  on  global  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries  is  important  to 
the  USG  and  U.S.  industries;  (4)  FAO  provides  international  fora  for  discussion 
of  food  and  agricultural  issues  of  importance  to  the  U.S.;  (5)  the  FAO  Global 
Information  and  Early  Warning  System  (GIEWS)  sounds  alerts  on  potential  food 
disasters  throughout  the  world;  (6)  FAO  cooperates  with  USAID  in  efforts  to 
control  the  African  locust  plague  and  other  migratory  pests;  and  (7)  FAO  has  a 
major  role  in  implementing  the  post-UNCED  compact  in  the  area  of  sustainable 
agricuilture. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY  (IAEA) 

Vienna,  Austria 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Tot 


Change  in 

Annual  Requirements 

:  $3,093 

Actual 

FY  1993 

(CY  1992) 

Estimate 

FY  1994 

(CY  1993) 

Estimate 

FY  1995 

(CY  1994) 

$20,891 

25.163% 

5,257 

-670 

-26 

500 

$23,932 
25.3% 
6,055 

-3 
500 

6,552 
200 

6,752 

$25,782 

25.32% 

6,528 

5,061 

200 

5,261 

6,528 

220 

6.748 

1,935,578 

26.01791 

503,597 

-16,322 

-2,504 

2,018,703 

26.06307% 

526,136 

-51 
526,085 

2,111,789 

26.80869% 
566,143 

484,771 

566,143 

10.4276 

11.9557 

12.02 

$46,489 

$44,003 

$47,100 

51,750 

50,755 

53,848 

Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 
Billed  in  US  Dollars 
United  States  %  Share  (approx.) 
U.S.  Assessment  in  Dollars 

Less:  Credit  for  prior  year  surplus 
Credit  Adjustment  a/ 
Working  Capital  Fund 
Net  Assessment 
Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
:al  U.S.  Requirement  in  Dollars 

Assessment  Against  Members 
Billed  in  Austrian  Schillings 
United  States  %  Share  (approx.) 
U.S.  Assessment  in  Austrian  schillings 
Less:  Credit  for  prior  year  surplus 
Credit  Adjustment  a/ 
Total  U.S.  Requirement  in  Schillings 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

Austrian  Schillings  to  $1.00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Austrian  Schillings 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

a/  Application  of  the  credit  adjustment  affects  arrearages. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IAEA  is  paid  in  U.S.  dollars  and  Austrian 
schillings.  The  FY  1995  request  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S. 
requirements  for  the  calendar  year  1994. 

Increases  to  IAEA's  CY  1994  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and  mandatory  cost 
increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  serves  critical  U.S.  security  and 
non-proliferation  interests  by  providing  assurances,  through  the  application  of 
IAEA  safeguards,  that  nuclear  material  intended  for  peaceful  use  is  not 
diverted  to  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices.  In  this  way, 
the  IAEA  has  been  a  key  component  of  global  efforts  to  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  thereby  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
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Under  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  <NPT>,  non-nuclear  weapon  states 
party  to  the  Treaty  are  required  to  submit,  through  the  negotiation  of  a 
"full -scope"  safeguards  agreement,  all  nuclear  material  to  IAEA  safeguards 
inspection.  In  addition,  the  IAEA  applies  safeguards  to  designated  facilities 
in  certain  non-NPT  countries,  and  in  nuclear  weapons  states  which  have  agreed 
to  accept  safeguards  on  their  peaceful  nuclear  activities  (U.S.,  the  former 
USSR,  UK,  France,  China).  In  1992,  the  IAEA  completed  2,947  Inspections  at 
492  nuclear  facilities  1n  55  countries. 

Each  year,  the  maintenance  of  an  effective  safeguards  program  assumes  greater 
importance  to  U.S.  interests  as  IAEA  safeguards  obligations  increase  and  as 
new  and  more  sophisticated  nuclear  facilities  (e.g.  reprocessing  and 
enrichment  plants)  come  on  line. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council,  in  Resolution  687,  assigned  major 
responsibilities  to  the  IAEA  in  the  international  program  to  dismantle  Iraq's 
programs  relating  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  to  monitor  Iraq's 
activities  in  the  future.  The  IAEA  is  now  establishing  a  unique  verification 
regime  with  on-site  inspection  responsibilities  beyond  those  involved  in  NPT 
and  other  nuclear  safeguards.  Ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  national 
security  objectives  in  the  recent  Gulf  War  depends  in  substantial  part  on  the 
success  of  the  IAEA  in  these  efforts. 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  preventing  the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons, 
the  IAEA  works  "to  accelerate  and  enlarge  the  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to 
peace,  health,  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world."  In  pursuance  of  these 
objectives,  the  IAEA  is  involved  in  a  broad  range  of  research,  technical 
assistance,  and  Informational  activities,  many  of  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  United  States.  Programs  such  as  health  and  safety  standards, 
environmental  aspects  of  nuclear  energy,  nuclear  waste  disposal,  physical 
protection  of  nuclear  material,  and  studies  on  storage  for  spent  fuel  help  to 
promote  the  safe  development  and  use  of  nuclear  power  In  countries  around  the 
g 1 obe . 

Following  the  1986  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  accident,  the  IAEA  has  taken  on  a 
much  expanded  role  in  assisting  in  the  coordination  of  International  efforts 
to  strengthen  nuclear  safety  standards  and  practices.  Particular  attention 
has  focused  on  reactors  1n  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  including 
direct  assistance  to  facility  operators  and  regulatory  authorities  1n  the 
conduct  of  their  responsibilities.  The  United  States  has  been  a  principal 
participant  in  these  efforts  to  prevent  future  nuclear  accidents  and  to 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  any  possible  future  accident. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION  (ICAO) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

1.  U.S.  Share  of  ICAO  Expenses 

2.  Joint  Financing  Programs 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Montreal ,  Canada 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Change  in 

An 

nual  Requirements 

:  $1,459 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

(CY  1992) 

(CY  1993) 

(CY  1994) 

ses         $10,805 

$11,225 

$12,194 

834 

1,660 

2,150 

11,639 

12,885 

14,344 

331 

663 

— 

11,970 


13,548 


14,344 


(1)  U.S.  Share  of  ICAO  Expenses 


Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Plus:  Working  Capital  Fund 

Prior  Year  Surplus  Credit 
Net  U.S.  Assessment 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 
Explanation  of  Estimate 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $969 


Actual 

FY  1993 

(CY  1992) 


Estimate 
FY  1994 
(CY  1993) 


Estimate 

FY  1995 

(CY  1994) 


$44,090 

$44,690 

$47,800 

25% 

25% 

25% 

11,023 

11,172 

11,950 

— 

225 

225 

-250 

-191 
11,206 

— 

10,773 

12,175 

32 

19 

19 

10,805 

11,225 

12,194 

331 

663 

— 

11,136 


11,888 


12,194 


The  FY  1995  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements 
for  calendar  year  1994. 

ICAO's  93-95  triennial  budget  represents  an  increase  of  19  percent  over  the 
90-92  triennium.  This  increase  is  attributable  to  current  projections  of 
inflation,  exchange  rates  and  other  mandatory  cost  increases.  The  1993-95 
triennium  budget  reflects  zero  real  growth. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

ICAO's  mission  is  to  develop  principles  and  techniques  of  international  air 
navigation  and  to  foster  the  planning  and  development  of  international  air 
transport,  in  order  to  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of  international 
civil  aviation  throughout  the  world;  to  encourage  the  development  of  airways, 
airports,  and  air  navigation  facilities  for  international  civil  aviation;  to 
insure  that  the  rights  of  contracting  states  are  fully  respected  and  that  every 
contracting  state  has  a  fair  opportunity  to  operate  in  the  field  of 
international  commercial  aviation;  to  promote  safety  of  flight  in  international 
air  navigation;  and  to  develop  all  aspects  of  international  civil  aeronautics. 
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Of  major  Interest  to  the  United  States  1s  the  role  ICAO  plays  In  developing 
technical  measures  to  prevent  hijacking  and  other  terrorist  acts  of  unlawful 
Interference  with  International  civil  aviation.  Other  ICAO  activities  of 
Interest  to  the  U.S.  Include  the  establishment  of  noise  and  emissions 
standards  1n  International  air  service  and  the  promotion  of  uniformity  1n 
International  air  navigation  services  and  facilities. 


(2)  United  States  Participation  1n  ICAO  Joint  Financing  Programs  a/ 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


Change  1n  Annual  Requirements:  $490 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Danish  Projects 

Icelandic  Projects 
Avaialble  Credits 
Total  Icelandic  Projects 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Actual 
1993 

$834 

87 
-87 


834 


Estimate 
1994 

$1,300 

360 


Estimate 
1995 

$1,200 

950 


360 
1,660 


950 
2,150 


a/  Because  they  are  payments  for  services  used,  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
Joint  Financing  Programs  are  not  subject  to  the  deferral.  Member  states 
assessments  depend  on  the  volume  of  air  traffic  over  the  North  Atlantic. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  request  is  expected  to  increase  by  $490,000  due  to  inflation. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  program  in  the  ICAO  budget  1s  to  provide  joint  financing 
that  supports  and  maintains  the  air  navigation  facilities  and  aircraft 
communications  network,  over  the  North  Atlantic  air  routes,  the  most  heavily 
travelled  in  the  world.  The  U.S.  and  other  user  states,  as  well  as  the  user 
airlines,  pay  a  fee  based  on  their  proportionate  use  of  these  air  navigation 
facilities,  which  are  located  in  the  territories  of  Denmark  (Greenland)  and 
Iceland.  The  facilities  are  jointly  financed  because  their  cost  is 
disproportionate  to  their  usage  by  Denmark  and  Iceland. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (ILO) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  Swiss  Francs) 
United  States  1   Share  (approx.) 
United  States  Assessment 
Credit  Adjustment  a/ 
Prior  Year  Credits 
Working  Capital  Fund 
Total  U.S.  Requirements 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S 
Payment  in  Swiss  Francs 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Geneva,  Switzerland 
(dol lars  in  thousands: 

i 

Change  in 

Annual  Requirements 

:  $1,561 

Actual 

FY  1993 

(CY  1992) 

Estimate 

FY  1994 

(CY  1993) 

Estimate 

FY  1995 

(CY  1994) 

314,410 

ox.)           251 

78,602 

314,410 

25X 

78,602 

3,679 

-2,707 
79,574 

338,220 

25% 

84,555 

-3,099 

78,602 

81,456 

1.3769 

1.4995 

1.49 

$57,086 

225 

57,311 

4,336 

$53,067 
225 
53,292 
1,243  b/ 

$54,668 
185 
54,853 
2,938  b/ 

61,647 


54,535 


57,791 


a/  Application  of  credit  adjustment  affects  arrearages. 
5/  These  estimates  are  subject  to  further  change. 


Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  full 
the  calendar  year  1994  and  funding  of  U.S. 
arrearage  payment  plan. 


funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
arrearages  in  accord  with  the 


ILO's  1994-95  biennial  budget  represents  a  9.98  percent  increase  over  the  budget 
for  1992-93,  attributable  to  inflation  and  mandatory  cost  increases.  The  1994-95 
biennial  budget  is  based  on  zero  real  growth. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  ILO,  with  165  member  nations  is  unique  among  international  organizations 
because  the  delegations  are  tripartite,  consisting  of  autonomous  representatives 
from  each  member  state's  government,  employers,  and  labor  sectors.  Within  the 
national  delegation  framework,  these  groups  independently  represent  their  own 
points  of  view  on  issues  of  concern  to  the  ILO.  U.S.  delegations  to  the  ILO 
general  conferences  and  Governing  Body  sessions  consist  of  representatives  from 
the  federal  government,  the  AFL-CI0,  and  the  U.S.  Council  for  International 
Business. 
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United  States  participation  in  the  ILO  is  guided  by  national  interests  as 
defined  by  the  President's  Committee  on  the  ILO.  The  Committee  consists  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  State  and  Commerce  as  well  as  the  National  Security 
Adviser;  and  the  presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  U.S.  Council  for 
International  Business.  U.S.  interests  include  preserving  and  strengthening 
worker  rights,  improving  working  conditions,  creating  employment,  and 
providing  information  and  training  opportunities  to  the  membership.  Specific 
goals  include  protecting  the  ILO's  quasi-judicial  machinery  for  the 
supervision  of  its  International  Labor  and  Human  Rights  conventions,  promoting 
effective  ILO  programs  while  holding  the  line  on  budget  growth,  ensuring  the 
autonomy  of  the  worker  and  the  employer  groups  and  discouraging  the 
introduction  of  disruptive  political  issues  outside  the  ILO's  area  of 
technical  competence. 

The  ILO  is  the  only  multilateral  organization  which  specifically  promotes  the 
interests  of  working  people  and  their  families  through  its  policy-making 
organs,  an  annual  general  conference  and  Governing  Body  sessions,  which  adopt 
international  labor  standards  designed  to  protect  worker  safety  and  rights  as 
well  as  to  enhance  their  economic  and  social  well-being.  Perennial  issues 
include  the  right  to  freedom  of  association,  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  and  the  efforts  against  practices  of  forced  labor,  child  labor 
and  employment  discrimination.  Equally  important,  the  ILO  advances  democratic 
concepts  and  individual  human  rights. 

Impartial  investigations  by  the  ILO  of  labor  standards  violations  under  the 
former  communist  government  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR,  and  Nicaragua 
contributed  to  the  development  of  independent  labor  movements  and  the 
strenghtening  of  workers  rights  and  democratic  freedoms.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  USSR,  the  ILO  has 
stopped  in  these  areas,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  restructuring  economic 
enterprises,  promoting  employment  and  building  democratic  institutions.  In 
1992,  the  ILO  sent  its  first  mission  to  South  Africa  since  1964,  and  in  1993 
the  ILO  sponsored  a  tripartite  workshop  in  South  Africa  on  public  service  as 
part  of  efforts  to  support  the  development  of  non-racial,  free,  democratic 
trade  unions  and  employer  organizations  in  that  country.  ILO  activities 
throughout  the  world  in  such  fields  as  worker  education,  industrial  skills 
training,  occupational  safety  and  health,  manpower  planning,  and  management 
training,  are  aimed  at  helping  countries  to  preserve  or  enhance  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  workers  to  advance  economically.  Some  ILO  programs  directly 
benefit  the  U.S.,  including  the  occupational  safety  and  health  hazard  alert 
system  and  the  labor  standards  and  human  rights  program. 

The  United  States  also  supports  ILO  programs  on  Planning  for  Employment  and 
Alleviation  of  Poverty,  International  Employment  Problems  and  Policies,  and 
Population  and  Labor  Policies.  These  programs  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
labor-related  problems  abroad  and  to  the  growth  of  stable  and  democratic  labor 
movements. 
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INTERNATIONAL  MARITIME  ORGANIZATION  (IMO) 

London,  England 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Pounds  Sterling) 

United  States  %  Share  (approx.) 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Pounds  Sterling  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Pounds  Sterling 
Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 


Change  in 

Annual  Requirements 

:  $39 

Actual 
1993 

Estimate 
1994 

E' 

stimate 
1995 

15,523 

5.78% 

897 

16,483 

4.89% 

806 

17,363 

4.89% 

849 

.6620 

.67 

.67 

$1,355 

$1,203 
50 

$1,267 
25 

1,355 


1,253 


1,292 


The  FY  1995  estimate  represents  the  second  year  of 
budget  and  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S. 


the  IMO's  94-95  biennial 
requirements  for  CY  1995. 


IMO's  estimated  1994-95  biennial  budget  represents  a  12.5  percent  net  increase 
over  the  1992-93  biennial  budget.  This  increase  results  from  mandatory  cost 
increases,  inflation  and  real  growth. 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 


The  IMO 
standards 
presently 
shipping, 


is  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  highest  practicable 
for  maritime  safety  and  the  prevention  of  marine  pollution.  It 
has  1 35  member  states.  As  the  world's  largest  user  of  international 
the  U.S.  has  a  strong  interest  in  supporting  the  IMO's  efforts  to 


establish  strong  maritime-safety  and  pollution  control  standards. 

IMO  activities  include  the  establishment  of  safety  standards  for  maritime 
personnel  and  equipment,  and  the  adoption  of  common  procedures  to  enhance  safety 
of  life  at  sea.  In  addition,  IMO's  work  in  preventing  marine  pollution  includes 
more  stringent  controls  for  carriage  of  hazardous  and  dangerous  goods,  oil 
discharge  and  control  systems,  oil  tanker  washing  systems,  and  identification  of 
areas  of  the  ocean  that  are  particularly  sensitive  to  pollution. 

The  U.S.  reaps  great  benefit  from  the  work  of  this  organization  while  paying 
only  about  five  percent  of  its  costs.  The  majority  of  the  cost  is  borne  by 
those  nations  with  the  greatest  percentage  of  the  world's  gross  registered 

is  the  global  implementation 

by  the  IMO,  and  the  IMO's 

liability  aspects  of  major  oil 


tonnage.  Currently  of 
of  the  anti-terrorism 
efforts  to  improve  the 
spill  events. 


great  interest  to  the  U.S 
security  measures  adopted 
prevention,  response,  and 
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INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION  (ITU) 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $187 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Swiss  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share  (approx.) 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Swiss  Francs 
Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 


Actual 
1993 


116,330 

8.017. 
9,318 


1.4580 


$6,391 
50 

6,441 


Estimate 
1994 


19,551 
8.01% 
9,576 


1.4610 


$6,554 
50 

6,604 


Estimate 
1995 


125,299 

8.01% 

10,036 

1.49 


$6,736 
55 

6,791 


The  U.S.  assessment  is  paid  in  Swiss  Francs.  FY  1995  estimates  are  intended 
to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  the  calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  ITU's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 
mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union  (ITU)  is  threefold: 
(1)  to  maintain  and  extend  international  cooperation  for  the  improvement  and 
rational  use  of  telecommunications  of  all  kinds;  (2)  to  promote  the 
development  of  technical  facilities  and  their  most  efficient  operation  with  a 
view  to  improving  efficiency  of  telecommunication  services,  increasing  their 
usefulness  and  making  them,  so  far  as  possible,  generally  available  to  the 
public;  and  (3)  to  harmonize  the  actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  those 
common  goals.  Important  tasks  confronting  the  Union  in  the  near  term  will 
include  revision  of  procedures  for  the  assignment  of  satellite  positions  on 
the  geostationary  orbit  GS0)  and  allocation  of  associated  radio  frequency 
spectrum;  as  well  as  establishment  of  new  international  standards  for  the 
provision  of  emerging  telecommunication  services,  such  as  computer  networks, 
videotex,  and  teletex.  Internally,  the  ITU  has  begun  implementation  of 
reforms  recommended  by  a  high-level  committee  (HLC)  to  increase  the  Union's 
responsiveness,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  its  mandate  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  change  in  the  world  telecommunications  environment. 
With  the  implementation  of  these  recommendations,  the  ITU  will  continue  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  world  telecommunications. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  (UN) 

New  York,  United  States 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  -$2,658 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

Computation  of  FY  1993  FY  1994  FY  1995 

Estimate  (CY  1992)  (CY  1993)  (CY  1994) 

Assessment  Against  Members  $1,194,476  $1,233,245  $1,198,184 

United  States  %  Share             25%  25.1307%  25% 

United  States  Assessment  298,619  309,923  299,546 

Assessment  Rate  Adjustment  —  -1,612 

Sec.  144,  P.L.  99-93,  (PLO)  -1,593  -656  -1,134 

Sec.  144,  P.L.  99-93,  (ECA  Const.)  -7,177  -9,375  -2,155 
U.S.  Share  of  the  Law  of  the 

Sea  Preparatory  Commission  -272  -238  -447 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Reduction  -7,864  -8,100  -8,526 

Net  Annual  Requirements  281,713  289,942  287,284 

Arrears  Payment  38,230  4,995  a/  11,805  a/ 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request      319,943       294,937       299,089 

a/  These  estimates  are  subject  to  further  change. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  the  U.S.  share  for  the  first  year 
the  1994-95  biennial  budget  (i.e.,  calendar  year  1994)  and  funding  of  U. 
arrearages  in  accord  with  the  arrearage  payment  plan. 

The  FY  1994-1995  UN  budget  represents  a  4.57  percent  nominal  increase  over 
1992-1993  due  to  mandatory  cost  increases.  Overall,  the  UN's  1994-95  program 
budget  reflects  negative  growth  in  real  terms. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  United  Nations  is  important  to  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
because  it  provides  both  a  center  for  diplomacy  and  an  instrument  for 
international  cooperation  in  a  wide  range  of  constructive  activities.  It  is 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  other  nations  to  share, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  the  responsibilities  and  costs  of 
measures  to  deal  with  global  problems  such  as  peace  and  security,  disarmament, 
refugees,  narcotics  and  human  rights. 

A.  International  Peace  and  Security 

The  UN  Security  Council  is  the  primary  international  institution  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  and  resolving  conflicts.  As 
a  Permanent  Member,  the  U.S.  has  a  strong  interest  in  seeing  the  Security 
Council,  whose  resolutions  are  binding  on  member  states,  perform  as  an  effective 
instrument.  Over  the  years,  the  Council  has  been  effective  in  establishing 
useful  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Asia  and  in  Centr?1 
America,  and  in  providing  the  framework  for  UN-supervised  conciliation  c 
mediation  efforts. 
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The  Security  Council  played  a  central  role  in  mobilizing  International  efforts 
against  Iraq's  Illegal  occupation  of  Kuwait  and  the  Security  Council  approved 
numerous  resolutions  concerning  this  issue  alone.  Resolution  678  (November 
1990)  authorized  UN  member  states  to  "use  all  means  necessary"  to  restore 
International  peace  and  security  in  the  area.  Later  resolutions  established 
the  observer  mission  to  monitor  the  Iraq-Kuwait  border. 

In  recent  years  the  UN  has  been  at  the  forefront  in  seeking  peaceful 
settlements  to  conflicts  throughout  the  world.  The  Security  Council  has 
authorized  peacekeeping  missions  in  El  Salvador  (ONUSAL),  former  Yugoslavia 
(UNPR0F0R),  Angola  (UNAVEM),  Somalia  (UN0S0M),  Cambodia  (UNTAC),  Mozambique 
(0NUM0Z),  and  Rwanda  (UNOMOR).  The  missions  of  these  peacekeeping  operations 
have  gone  beyond  what  has  traditionally  been  regarded  as  peacekeeping  duties, 
to  include  supervision  of  elections,  monitoring  of  human  rights  and  delivery 
of  humanitarian  aid.  Continuing  conflicts  are  likely  to  generate  further 
demands  on  the  Security  Council  to  involve  the  UN  in  efforts  to  resolve  these 
conflicts. 

B.  Disarmament 

The  UN  General  Assembly  1s  a  major  international  forum  for  exchanging  views 
and  making  recommendations  on  multilateral  disarmament  matters.  The  UN  offers 
a  forum  for  us  to  project  our  views  on  arms  control,  including  the  vital 
requirement  for  verification.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  UN  opened  an 
arms  transfer  register  with  the  purpose  of  increasing  world-wide  transparency 
in  armaments. 

C.  Refugees 

The  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  provides  international 
protection  to  refugees  and  seeks  permanent  solutions  to  their  problems  by 
assisting  government  and  private  organizations  to  facilitate  voluntary 
repatriation  of  refugees  or  their  resettlement  within  other  countries.  The 
administrative  expenses  relating  to  the  function  of  the  UNHCR  are  borne  by  the 
UN  regular  budget,  with  all  other  expenditures  financed  through  voluntary 
contributions. 

D.  Narcotics 

The  U.S.  strongly  supports  UN  drug  control  efforts.  The  UN  International  Drug 
Control  Program  (UNDCP)  Is  the  focal  point  of  the  UN  effort,  operating  in  97 
countries  that  focus  on  demand  reduction,  law  enforcement,  alternative 
development  and  strengthening  education  and  political  institutions.  UNDCP  is 
also  targetting  Issues  that  are  transnational  by  nature,  such  as  money 
laundering  and  control  of  precursor  chemicals. 
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The  U.S.  plays  a  leadership  role  in  guiding  the  agency.  The  UNDCP  affords  us 
opportunities  for  anti-drug  initiatives  in  areas  where  we  are  limited  by 
access,  political  constraints  or  financial  resources.  We  believe  UNDCP  is 
well-managed  and  increasingly  effective  in  combatting  the  illicit  drug 
threat.  We  believe  also  that  this  agency  should  not  be  the  sole  focus  within 
the  UN  to  fight  the  drug  problem;  at  the  47th  UNGA,  the  U.S.  sponsored  a 
resolution  which  aimed  at  giving  greater  attention  to  counternarcotics  efforts 
throughout  the  UN  system. 

E.  Human  Rights 

The  U.S.  has  sought  to  place  a  higher  priority  on  human  rights  programs  in  the 
UN  regular  budget.  The  USG  underscored  this  theme  at  the  UN  World  Conference 
on  Human  Rights,  held  in  Vienna,  June  14-25  1993.  At  the  World  Conference, 
the  USG  introduced  a  draft  action  plan  designed  to  focus  world  efforts  on 
improved  implementation  of  existing  human  rights  standards,  including  a 
proposal  for  a  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights. 

The  next  General  Assembly  will  have  before  it  the  recommendation  by  the  World 
Conference  that  it  begin  considering  the  establishment  of  a  High  Commissioner 
for  Human  Rights.  We  will  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  additional 
resources  for  the  Human  Rights  Center  from  within  the  UN  budget  commensurate 
with  its  increased  responsibilities,  as  well  as  increased  efficiency  in  using 
existing  resources. 

The  General  Assembly  will  also  consider  resolutions  of  the  UN  Human  Rights 
Commission  concerning  human  rights  violations  in  Cuba,  Iran,  Iraq  and  Burma, 
among  others. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION  (UNDO) 

Vienna,  Austria 
(dollars  1n  thousands) 

Change  In  Annual  Requirements:  $2,141 


Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 

Billed  In  US  Dollars 

United  States  %  Share 
U.S.  Assessment  In  Dollars 

Credit  Adjustment 
Net  Assessment 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  U.S.  Requirement  in  Dollars 
Assessment  Against  Members 

Billed  in  Austrian  Schillings 

United  States  %  Share 
Requirement  in  Austrian  Schillings 

Credit  Adjustment 
Net  Assessment  in  Austrian  Schillings 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Austrian  Schillings  to  $1.00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Austrian  Schillings 

Total  Annual  Requirements 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Actual 

FY  1993 

(CY  1992) 

Estimate 

FY  1994 

(CY  1993) 

Estimate 

FY  1995 

(CY  1994) 

$9,860 

25% 

2,465 

405 

$9,860 

25% 

2,465 

$11,779 

25% 

2,945 

2,870 

85 

2,955 

2,465 

85 

2,550 

2,945 

90 

3,035 

1,029,060 

25% 

257,265 

-4.573 

1,029,060 

25% 

257,265 

1,114,258 

25% 

278,565 

252,692 

257.265 

278,565 

10.4665 

11.9552 

12.02 

$24,143 

27,098 
2.661 

29.759 


$21,519 

24.069 
626  a/ 


24,695 


$23,175 

26,210 
1.479  a/ 


27.689 


a/  These  estimates  are  subject  to  further  change. 


Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
calendar  year  1994  and  funding  of  U.S.  arrearages  in  accord  with  the  arrearage 
payment  plan. 

UNIDO's  1994-95  draft  budget  represents  an  increase  of  9.8%  over  the  1992-93 
biennium.  This  increase  is  attributable  to  inflation  and  non-discretionary  cost 
increases. 

Beginning  with  the  1994-95  biennium.  UNIDO's  split-currency  assessment  formula 

was  adjusted  to  88  percent  in  Austrian-schillings  and  12  percent  in  U.S.  dollars 

(compares  with  the  89-11  percent  formula  used  in  1992-93).  The  new  formula 
reflects  UNIDO's  current  expenditure  patterns. 
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Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

UNIDO  was  created  in  1966,  as  an  autonomous  organization  in  the  UN  Secretariat 
with  the  dual  mandate  of  assisting  in  accelerating  the  industrialization 
process  in  developing  countries,  and  encouraging  cooperation  on  industrial 
concerns  between  developed  and  developing  nations.  The  U.S.  supported  UNIDO' s 
conversion  to  a  technical  specialized  agency  of  the  UN  system  on  January  1, 
1986. 

With  its  new  organization  and  leadership,  UNIDO  has  moved  increasingly  toward 
a  program  underlining  the  importance  of  the  private  sector  in  the 
industrialization  process.  With  U.S.  support,  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
projects  and  programs  encouraging  the  development  of  large-scale,  often 
state-managed  enterprises  to  a  more  modest  program  of  technical  assistance, 
human  resource  development,  and  investment  promotion  activities  benefiting 
small  and  medium-size  industries.  UNIDO  also  has  begun  to  develop  expertise 
in  the  retro-fitting  and  privatization  of  state-managed  enterprises  both  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  developing  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  assistance  in 
many  instances  specifically  requested  by  recipient  countries. 

UNIDO  is  one  of  the  five  principal  executors  of  UNDP-funded  technical 
assistance  projects,  and  also  executes  projects  funded  by  individual  donors, 
including  countries,  firms,  and  public  and  philanthropic  organizations.  It 
provides  guidance  for  such  efforts  through  sector  and  regional  analyses,  and 
has  an  ongoing  evaluation  division  to  deduce  lessons  from  previous  projects 
for  application  to  new  ones.  UNIDO  responds  to  requests  for  aid  with,  inter 
alia,  the  provision  of  expert  advice  (both  in-house  and  consultant), 
management  and  technical  training,  and  technical  information  data  bases. 

Investment  promotion — matching  projects  in  the  developing  world  with  potential 
investors — is  a  growing  focus  of  activity.  The  system  of  Investment  Promotion 
Service  (IPS)  offices  utilizes  the  various  Investment  Promotion  Forums  called 
by  the  organization  to  help  match  investment  partners.  The  Washington  IPS 
office  helps  facilitate  agreements  between  U.S.  investors  and  potential 
investment  targets  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  UNIDO  Secretariat 
itself  buys  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  annually  in 
support  of  their  technical  assistance  efforts. 
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UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION  (UPU) 

Bern,  Switzerland 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $4 

Computation  of  Actual       Actual      Estimate 

Estimate  FY  1993       FY  1994      FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Swiss  Francs)  28,974  30,549  31,771 

United  States  %  Share  (approx.)         5.36%        5.347.  5 . 34% 

United  States  Assessment               1,553        1,631  1,697 

English  Translation  Service  70  70      1A 

Total  Requirement  in  Swiss  Francs         1,623        1,701  1,771 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

Swiss  Francs  to  $1.00  1.4582  1.4354  1.49 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request       $1,113        $1,185       $1,189 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  UPU  is  paid  in  Swiss  francs.  FY  1995  estimates  are 
intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  the  calendar  year 
1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  UPU's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 
mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  (UPU)  promotes  the  orderly  handling  of 
international  mail,  and  helps  coordinate  the  postal  services  of  its  170 
members;  the  United  States  has  been  a  member  since  1875.  The  UPU  Congress, 
the  main  governing  body  which  all  members  may  attend,  meets  every  five  years. 
Between  these  quinquennial  meetings  the  UPU  is  directed  by  the  40-member 
Executive  Council  (EC),  which  meets  yearly  at  the  UPU's  headquarters  in  Bern, 
Switzerland.  By  virtue  of  having  hosted  the  most  recent  Congress  (Washington, 
D.C.,  November-December  1989),  the  United  States  will  chair  the  EC  until  the 
next  Congress  meets  in  Seoul  in  1994.  The  Washington  Congress  directed  that 
the  EC  assume  increasing  legislative  powers  and  rationalize  the  existing 
system  of  conventions  and  detailed  regulations.  In  1991  and  1992,  the  EC 
considered  possible  ways  to  reform  and  restructure  the  UPU.  This  work  will 
continue  at  the  next  session  of  the  EC  and  culminate  at  the  UPU  Congress  in 
1994. 

The  second  major  UPU  body,  the  35-member  Consultative  Council  for  Postal 
Studies,  also  meets  annually  to  examine  technical  issues  and  ways  to  improve 
postal  operations  and  cooperation  between  posts. 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  sets  guidelines  for  international  postal  rates  and 
establishes  uniform  rules  and  procedures  for  the  exchange  of  international 
mail.  It  facilitates  the  flow  of  international  postal  communications  and 
serves  the  diverse  governmental,  industrial,  commercial,  business,  cultural 
and  personal  U.S.  interests  that  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  world's 
international  mai 1 . 
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WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  (WHO) 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

(CY  1992) 

(CY  1993) 

(CY  1994) 

$402,388 

$396,435 

$443,199 

25% 

25X 

251 

100,597 

99,109 

110,800 

-6,375 

-6,375 

-6,325 

-69 

-69 

-155 

94,153 

92,665 

104,320 

-150 

-150 

-270 

94,003 

92,515 

104,050 

4,510 

885  a/ 

2,090  - 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $11,535 

Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Credit 

Incentive  Fund  Credit 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Reduction 
Net  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request       98,513        93,400       106,140 

a/  These  estimates  are  subject  to  further  change. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
calendar  year  1994  and  funding  of  U.S.  arrearages  in  accord  with  the  arrearage 
payment  plan. 

WHO'S  1994-95  budget  is  an  11.86  percent  increase  over  the  1992-93  budget.  This 
increase  is  attributable  to  inflation  and  mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  objective  of  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  since  its  formation  in  1948 
has  been  to  obtain  for  all  people  the  highest  possible  level  of  health.  Its 
programs  and  priorities  conform  to  and  promote  United  States  objectives  in  the 
field  of  international  health  and  provide  significant  benefits  for  the  United 
States. 

WHO  is  receiving  prominence  in  coordinating  the  international  effort  to  deal  with 
AIDS.  This  includes  collection  of  data  on  the  incidence  of  the  disease  and  of 
infection  with  the  human  immunodeficiency  virus  (HIV),  assistance  to  countries  in 
blood  screening  and  testing,  and  promotion  of  public  education  and  other 
preventive  activities,  health  care  for  victims,  and  research  into  the  potential 
vaccines  and  cures  for  the  disease.  The  U.S.  Government  strongly  supports  the 
WHO  role  in  this  effort. 
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The  U.S.  Government  also  strongly  supports  WHO'S  basic  work  in  the  development 
of  primary  care  health  systems  that  can  make  preventive  techniques  and  basic 
health  care  available  to  the  rural  and  urban  poor.  The  primary  health  care 
concept  is  the  centerpiece  of  WHO'S  effort  to  achieve  its  goals  of  "Health  for 
All  by  the  Year  2000,"  and  includes  a  community  based  framework,  of  programs 
involving  basic  sanitation,  safe  water,  nutrition,  safe  food  storage,  and 
immunization.  WHO  also  is  working  with  member  governments  on  improvement  of 
maternal  and  child  health  services. 

WHO  has  extensive  activity  in  helping  governments  eradicate  or  control 
contagious  diseases  which  threaten  human  life  and  which  know  no  national 
boundaries.  The  WHO  smallpox  campaign  was  a  dramatic  success.  The  expanded 
program  on  immunization  aims  at  making  available,  for  all  children  of  the 
world,  protection  against  the  six  major  child  diseases — diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  measles,  tetanus,  tuberculosis  and  polio.  The  World  Health  Assembly 
has  set  a  goal  of  eradicating  polio  by  the  year  2000.  WHO  also  is  placing 
emphasis  on  controlling  malaria  and  cholera,  diseases  which  have  reasserted 
themselves  in  alarming  numbers  of  cases  in  several  areas  of  the  world.  In 
cooperation  with  U.S.  AID  and  other  agencies,  WHO  is  on  the  verge  of 
developing  a  vaccine  against  malaria,  which  should  have  revolutionary 
implications  for  health. 

U.S.  participation  in  WHO — in  addition  to  its  financial  contributions — 
includes  consultations  with  WHO  officials,  the  exchange  of  health  and 
scientific  data,  the  loan  of  health  experts,  participation  in  seminars  and 
expert  advisory  committees,  collaboration  in  research,  and  other  cooperative 
measures  that  have  substantial  benefit  for  U.S.  health  programs.  American 
citizens  hold  the  senior  position  in  several  key  programs,  including  Assistant 
Director  General  for  Communicable  Diseases,  Director  of  the  Global  Program  on 
AIDS,  Director  of  the  Expanded  Program  on  Immunization,  and  Legal  Advisor. 
The  U.S.  has  a  significant  voice  in  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Organization  through  participation  in  WHO'S  31-member  Executive  Board  and  its 
12-member  Program  Committee.  The  U.S.  also  benefits  from  WHO  programs  that 
set  international  standards,  collect  vital  health  statistics,  exchange 
information,  serve  to  protect  U.S.  travelers  in  other  countries  through 
knowledge  of  foreign  health  conditions,  and  expand  opportunities  for  important 
medical  research  by  U.S.  health  scientists. 
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WORLD  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  ORGANIZATION  (HIPO) 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $546 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Swiss  Francs) 
United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Prior  Year  Surplus 

Credit  Adjustment 
Total  Requirements  in  Swiss  Francs 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 

Payment  in  Swiss  Francs 
Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Actual 

FY  1993 

(CY  1992) 

Estimate 

FY  1994 

(CY  1993) 

Estimate 

FY  1995 

(CY  1994) 

23,809 

6.0527. 

1,441 

-733 

17 

23,809 

6.006% 

1,430 

-768 

-13 

649 

21,606 

6.567% 

1,419 

725 

1,419 

1.41 

1.4919 

1.49 

$513 
98 

$435 
91 

$952 
120 

611 


526 


1,072 


Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  United  States  assessment  to  WIPO  is  paid  in  Swiss  francs.  The  FY  199T 
request  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  the 
calendar  year  1994. 

WIPO's  1994-95  assessed  budget  is  an  8.6%  decrease  from  the  1992-93  level. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  the  increasing  share  of  WIPO's  overall  expenses  borne 
by  the  steadily  growing  fee-financed  unions  (roughly  80  percent  of  the 
organization's  budget  is  now  funded  by  user  fees). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  World  Intellectual  Property  Organization  (WIPO)  is  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  the  protection  of  intellectual  property  rights  throughout  the 
world  through  cooperation  among  States,  and  for  the  administration  of  various 
"unions,"  each  founded  on  a  multilateral  treaty  and  dealing  with  the  legal  and 
administrative  aspects  of  a  specific  field  of  intellectual  property/protection. 

Intellectual  property  comprises  two  main  branches:  industrial  property, 
chiefly  in  inventions,  trademarks,  designs,  and  appellations  of  origin,  and 
copyright,  chiefly  in  literary,  musical,  artistic,  photographic  and 
cinematographic  works. 
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The  present  membership  of  WIPO  and  the  17  unions  is  141  states,  although 
membership  in  any  single  union  is  smaller,  and  sometimes  considerably  so.  The 
U.S.  currently  participates  in  six  unions.  Until  calendar  year  1994,  member 
states  paid  individual  assessments  for  each  union  in  which  they  participated 
(except  those  unions  that  are  self-financing  through  user  fees);  in  October 
1993,  however,  the  Governing  Bodies  of  WIPO  adopted  a  unified  system  of 
assessments,  in  which  each  state  pays  one  assessment  for  participation  in  WIPO 
and  any  or  all  of  its  unions.  This  system  is  expected  to  increase 
participation  in  the  various  unions  among  developing  countries,  and  thus 
strengthen  intellectual  property  protection.  The  U.S.,  as  a  prime  source  of 
intellectual  property,  is  a  major  beneficiary  of  the  protections  offered 
through  the  unions  worldwide. 
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WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION  (WHO) 

Geneva,  Switzerland 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Swiss  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Working  Capital  Fund 
Total  Requirement  in  Swiss  Francs 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Swiss  Francs 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement  (est.) 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 
Explanation  of  Estimate 


Change  in 

An 

nual  Requirements: 

:  $895 

Actual 

FY  1993 

(CY  1992) 

Estimate 

FY  1994 

(CY  1993) 

Estimate 

FY  1995 

(CY  1994) 

56,005 

24.55% 

13,749 

362 

56,005 

24.55% 
13,749 

61,200 
24.51% 
15,000 

14,111 

13,749 

15,000 

1.3361 

1.499 

1.49 

$10,561 

15 

10,576 

428 

$9,172 

18 

9,190 

1,109 

$10,067 

18 

10,085 

11,004 


10,299 


10,085 


FY  1995  estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
calendar  year  1994. 

Increases  in  the  1994-95  biennial  budget  above  the  1992-93  biennial  budget  are 
attributable  to  mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

Through  its  coordinated  network,  of  stations,  telecommunication  systems  and 
forecasting  centers  the  WMO  supplies  important  information  to  the  U.S.  National 
Weather  Service  for  use  in  the  development  of  weather  forecasts  and  warnings. 


These  forecasts 
from  all  areas 


and  warnings  are  based  on  weather  information  obtained  by  WMO 
of  the  world.  Their  degree  of  accuracy  is  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  the  information  obtained.  All  nations  have  the  same  basic 
requirements  for  reliable  weather  forecasts  and  timely  weather  warnings. 
However,  developed  nations,  such  as  the  United  States,  have  additional 
requirements  because  of  the  complexity  of  their  economic  and  social  activities 
and  their  worldwide  involvement.  The  development  of  a  cooperative,  worldwide 
effort  to  obtain  and  communicate  necessary  meteorological  information  is  a 
basic  objective  of  the  WMO,  and  is  strongly  encouraged  by  the  United  States. 
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Present  international  weather  observation,  communication  and  data  processing 
facilities  are  incomplete,  particularly  for  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
The  WMO  is  operating  and  improving  a  carefully  designed  system,  the  World 
Weather  Watch,  to  reduce  these  inadequacies.  WMO  also  has  major 
responsibilities  for  weather  modification,  long-range  climate  studies, 
hydrology  and  environmental  monitoring,  and  the  problem  of  the  impact  of 
weather  on  agriculture  and  environmental  degradation.  All  these  activities 
are  of  vital  importance  to  this  country. 

In  FY  1995,  the  WMO  Secretariat  will  continue  to  work  with  members  to  complete 
a  worldwide  network  of  meteorological  observatories,  meteorological  centers, 
and  the  communications  systems  needed  to  support  the  international 
meteorological  community.  The  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change 
(IPCC)  will  continue  its  crucial  scientific  research  on  the  growing  changes  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere  as  a  result  of  natural  and  human-induced  fluxes  of 
greenhouse  gases,  as  well  as  providing  scientific  support  to  the  U.N. 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change. 
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Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Inter-American  Organizations 

(amounts  in  thousands) 


Inter-American  Indian  Institute 
Inter-American  Institute  for 

Cooperation  on  Agriculture 
Organization  of  American  States 
Pan  American  Health  Organization 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography 

and  History 
Pan  American  Railway  Congress 

Association 

Total  Annual  Requirements 


1994 
Annual 
Require- 
ments 

1995 
Annual 
Require- 
ments 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

131 

131 

-- 

15.991 
45.631 
47.413 

16.570 
47,238 
48.721 

579 
1.607 
1.308 

404 

424 

20 

25 

25 

__ 

109.595 


113.109 


3.514 


Goals  and  Objectives 

The  Inter-American  Organizations  serve  U.S.  Interests  primarily  as  a  system 
for  continuing  successful  regional  methods  for  handling  hemispheric  problems 
without  interference  from  outside  powers  or  extraneous  issues.  These 
organizations  settle  disputes  peacefully,  further  human  rights  and  democratic 
institutions,  and  promote  development  assistance  cooperation  in  agriculture, 
ind.igenous  Indian  populations,  technology,  science,  geography,  health,  and 
railway  administration. 

Base  Program 

The  Inter-American  system  is  the  oldest  and  most  proven  regional  grouping  in 
the  world.  The  cornerstone  is  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  the 
political  component  which  has  contributed  to  the  security  of  member  countries, 
resolved  political  problems  among  them,  and  provided  election  monitors  as  well 
as  providing  a  useful  forum  on  economic  and  other  issues.  The  OAS  and  the  UN 

in  searching  for  a  solution  to  problems  in 
technical  assistance  programs  funded  primarily 
by  the  member  states.  The  Inter-American 
the  Inter-American  Court  on  Human  Rights,  parts 
of  the  OAS  family  of  organizations,  have  been  active  and  successful  in 
promoting  human  rights  observance.  The  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
(PAH0),  the  regional  arm  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  continues  to 
eradicate  endemic  diseases  and  generally  raise  health  standards  in  the 
hemisphere.  Programs  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  for  Cooperation  on 
Agriculture  (IICA)  raise  food  production,  improve  animal  and  plant  health, 
food  processing  and  distribution.  The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  (PAIGH)  carries  out  valuable  cartographic,  geophysic,  and 
oceanographic  work,  of  major  utility  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  Defense 
Mapping  Agency,  and  the  National  Ocean  Survey.  The  Inter-American  Indian 
Institute  (IAII)  serves  as  a  mechanism  for  collaboration  in  the  promotion  of 
the  rights  and  development  of  indigenous  Indian  populations. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  INDIAN  INSTITUTE  (IAII) 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $— 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 


Actual 
FY  1993 

$287 

41.81% 

120 


Estimate 
FY  1994 

$341 

38.28% 

131 


Estimate 
FY  1995 

$341 

38.28% 

131 


The  FY  1995  request  represents  the  estimated  U.S.  share  of  the  IAII ' s  calendar 
year  1995  budget. 

FY  1995  estimates  remain  the  same  as  those  for  FY  1994;  therefore,  there  is  no 
increase  between  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Inter-American  Indian  Institute  (IAII)  is  a  specialized  organization  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS).  It  assists  member  governments  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  national  policies  on  Indian  affairs  through 
publications  and  exchange  of  information,  and  by  the  organization  of  training 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  well-being  of  the  Indian  population  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  holds  seminars,  studies  the  migration  patterns, 
encourages  handicrafts,  and  promotes  community  development  projects  among 
isolated  tribes.  United  States  support  demonstrates  solidarity  with  the 
Andean  and  Central  American  countries  with  large  Indian  populations  and 
provides  for  U.S.  access  to  these  same  populations  in  common  efforts  to 
overcome  the  hardships  of  their  marginal  situation. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  COOPERATION  ON  AGRICULTURE  (IICA) 


San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
(amounts  In  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $579 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 
United  States  %  Share 

United  States  Assessment 
Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement  (est.) 

Total  Annual  Requirements 
Calendar  Year  1992  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1993  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1994  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1995  Deferral 

Payable  Annual  Requirements 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

$25,680 

$26,707 

$27,775 

60.30% 

59. 51% 

59.51% 

15,485 

15,893 

16,529 

200 

200 

200 

15,685 

16,093 

16,729 

3,725 

— 

— 

-3,871 

3,871 

— 

— 

-3,973 

3,973 

— 

— 

-4,132 

15,539 

15,991 

16,570 

1.059 

413 

517 

16,598 


16,404 


17,087 


Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  request  1s  intended  to  provide  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
the  last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1994  ($3,973,000),  the  first  three  quarters 
of  calendar  year  1995  ($12,397,000),  estimated  tax  reimbursements  ($200,000) 
and  funding  of  U.S.  arrearages  in  accord  with  the  arrearage  payment  plan 
($517,000). 

Increases  in  estimates  for  IICA's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  (4%).  No 
program  growth  is  planned  or  budgeted. 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 


The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  "encourage  and  advance  the  development  of 
agriculture  sciences  (within  the  member  states)  ...  through  research, 
teaching,  and  extension  activities  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture 
and  related  arts  and  sciences."  The  program  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to 
include  the  transfer  of  technology,  agricultural  trade  and  marketing,  food 
processing,  and  animal  and  plant/health. 

Institute  programs  contribute  to  better  food  production  and,  consequently, 
balanced  economic  development  in  Latin  America.  The  Institute's  activities 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  self-help  among  the  Latin  American  countries  in 
the  field  of  food  production,  which  Is  an  overriding  concern  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  (OAS) 

Washington,  D.C.  -  United  States 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $1,607 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 
United  States  %  Share 

United  States  Assessment 
Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

Total  Annual  Requirements 
Calendar  Year  1992  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1993  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1994  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1995  Deferral 

Payable  Annual  Requirements 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

$63,645 

$69,016 

$71,777 

60.24% 

59.47% 

59.47% 

38,340 

41,044 

42,686 

3,700 

6,350 

4,500 

42,040 

47,394 

47,186 

10,619 

— 

— 

-10,085 

10,085 

— 

— 

-11,848 

11,848 

— 

— 

-11,796 

42,574 

45,631 

47,238 

7,258 

3,580 

4,490 

49,832 


49,211 


51,728 


Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  request  is  intended  to  provide  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  the 
last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1994  ($11,848,000),  the  first  three  quarters  of 
calendar  year  1995  ($32,015,000),  estimated  tax  reimbursements  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  calendar  year  1995  ($3,375,000)  and  funding  of  U.S.  arrearages 
in  accord  with  the  arrearage  payment  plan  ($4,490,000). 


Increases 
(4%). 


in  estimates  for  OAS's  1995  assessment  budget  are  due  to  inflation 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  revitalization  of  the  OAS  in  recent  years  has  enabled  the  U.S.,  through 
multilateral  diplomacy,  to  attain  a  number  of  important  foreign  policy 
objectives:  democratic  elections  in  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  El  Salvador,  and 
Paraguay;  demobilization  and  resettlement  of  the  Nicaraguan  Resistance;  and 
creation  in  1991  of  a  hemispheric  mechanism  to  mobilize  diplomatic  and  political 
pressure  in  the  event  of  a  coup  against  an  elected  government.  This  mechanism 
was  used  to  condemn  the  forced  removal  of  Haitian  President  Aristide  in 
September  1991,  to  impose  an  embargo  on  non-humanitarian  trade  and  to  adopt 
other  follow-up  measures  aimed  at  promoting  the  restoration  of  democracy.  In 
April  1992,  the  OAS  acted  promptly  to  condemn  Peruvian  President  Fujimori's 
assumption  of  personal  power  and  the  OAS  General  Assembly  obtained  his  pledge  in 
May  1992  to  hold  free  and  open  elections  for  a  constituent  assembly.  OAS 
efforts  to  promote  democracy,  currently  a  major  focus  of  its  activities,  were 
institutionalized  in  1991  with  the  creation  of  a  Democracy  Unit. 
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The  OAS  has  also  become  active  In  promoting  multilateral  cooperation  In  the 
struggle  against  drug  abuse  and  trafficking,  notably  in  education  for  drug 
prevention  and  by  the  adoption  of  model  legislation  on  precursor  chemicals  and 
money-laundering.  This  program  got  underway  in  1987,  financed  by  savings  from 
personnel  cuts,  improvements  in  management,  and  reallocation  of  scarce 
resources.  The  European  Community  and  Japan,  observing  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program,  contributed  additional  funds. 

Since  1989,  the  OAS  and  its  predecessor  organization,  the  Pan  American  Union, 
has  made  major  contributions  in  the  fields  of  international  law,  juridical 
cooperation,  legal  development,  trade  promotion  and  the  resolution  of  trade 
disputes,  enabling  member  countries  to  conclude — and  observe—  a  host  of 
mutual ly  beneficial  regional  treaties. 

Promotion  of  human  rights  -  a  cornerstone  of  a  functioning  democracy  -  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  in  the  hemisphere  through  the  work  and  reports  of 
the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission.  This  is  a  priority  activity  and 
the  OAS  has  dedicated  increasing  funds  to  the  Commission  enabling  it  to 
conduct  more  field  investigations  and  report  on  human  rights  abuses.  These 
reports  have  greatly  enhanced  U.S.  efforts  to  buttress  democratic  forces  in  El 
Salvador,  and  to  promote  respect  for  human  rights  in  Guatemala  and  Chile,  as 
well  as  highlighting  non-observance  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and  Cuba. 

The  U.S.  has  used  the  OAS  as  a  highly  effective  forum  to  attenuate  the 
political  fallout  of  trade  issues  and  other  economic  questions,  e.g.  stockpile 
sales,  trade  legislation,  etc.  Representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Treasury,  Commerce  and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  have  taken  part  in  OAS 
meetings  to  clarify  U.S.  policies,  answer  questions,  and  defend  U.S.  actions. 
This  dialogue  with  OAS  member  countries  has  permitted  the  U.S.  to  dampen  the 
fri.ctions  and  tensions  arising  from  U.S.  trade  and  economic  policy  actions, 
thereby  avoiding  to  a  large  extent  a  spillover  into  the  political  area. 

OAS  programs  of  technical  assistance  have  spurred  significant  progress  towards 
economic  development.  The  Organization  has  continued  and  expanded  these 
programs  first  begun  under  U.S.  leadership  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  the 
sixties.  Over  time,  the  more  developed  members — Argentina,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela — graduated  from  recipients  of  assistance  into  participants  with 
the  U.S.  in  providing  help  to  the  less  developed  OAS  members.  This 
"graduation"  is  consonant  with  the  U.S.  policy  goal  that  countries  which  have 
made  substantial  economic  gains  share  in  the  burden  of  multilateral 
assistance.  Where  most  training  and  education  was  once  carried  out 
exclusively  in  the  U.S.,  today  other  countries  are  now  providing  similar 
training,  usually  at  less  cost. 

Earlier  programs,  e.  g.,  tax  and  customs  revenue  improvements,  have  given  way 
to  more  up-to-date  programs  to  meet  new  needs:  education  for  work,  trade  and 
marketing,  tourism,  environment  protection,  etc.  Inter-American  centers 
specializing  in  designated  areas,  e.g.  Capital  Markets  Formation  (Venezuela), 
have  been  set  up  with  additional  financial  backing  from  host  countries  and 
provide  training,  seminars,  and  extension  services  to  nationals  and  subsidized 
students  and  technicians  from  other  countries.  Some  funds  within  the  regular 
OAS  budget  are  used  to  support  these  development  assistance  activities  which 
have  generated  a  four-fold  increase  in  local  counterpart  or  non-member  country 
contributions. 
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Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

$77,968 

$87,011 

$87,011 

60. 2 4% 

59.445% 

59.445% 

46,968 

51,724 

51,724 

-3,083 

-2,418 

-2,418 

43,885 

49,306 

49,306 

-397 

-585 

-585 

43,488 

48,721 

48,721 

10,995 

— 

— 

-10,872 

10,872 

— 

— 

-12,180 

12,180 

— 

— 

-12,180 

43,611 

47,413 

48,721 

2,469 

969 

1,215 
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PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  (PAHO) 

Washington,  O.C.  -  United  States 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $1,308 

Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Tax  Equalization  Fund  Credit 
Total  Annual  Requirements 
Tax  Equalization  Fund  Reduction 
Net  Annual  Requirements 
Calendar  Year  1992  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1993  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1994  Deferral 
Calendar  Year  1995  Deferral 
Payable  Annual  Requirements 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request      46,080        48,382       49,936 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  represents  the  U.S.  share  for  the  second  year  of  the 
1994-95  biennial  budget,  and  is  intended  to  provide  funding  of  U.S. 
requirements  for  the  last  quarter  of  calendar  year  1994  ($12,180,000),  the 
first  three  quarters  of  calendar  year  1995  ($36,541,000)  and  funding  of  U.S. 
arrearages  in  accord  with  the  arrearage  payment  plan  ($1,215,000). 

PAHO's  effective  working  budget  for  the  1994-95  biennium  represents  a  7.8% 
increase  over  the  effective  working  budget  for  the  1992-93  biennium  due  to 
inflation  and  mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

PAHO  is  a  specialized  agency  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  Its 
secretariat,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  also  serves  as  the  regional 
office  for  the  Americas  of  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO). 

The  basic  purpose  of  PAHO  is  to  promote  and  coordinate  efforts  of  the 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  combat  disease,  lengthen  life  and 
promote  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  people.  U.S.  interests  in  the 
organization  closely  parallel  our  interests  in  WHO.  PAHO  programs  promote  the 
two-way  exchange  of  vital  information  on  health  procedures,  expand 
opportunities  for  research  by  U.S.  scientists,  and  complement  U.S. 
international  health  policy. 

PAHO  promotes  primary  health  care  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  supports  efforts 
to  deal  with  AIDS,  provides  support  for  malaria  control,  fosters  childhood 
immunizations,  addresses  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  problems,  and  fosters 
programs  to  improve  maternal  and  child  health.  PAHO's  work  in  strengthening 
ano  coordinating  epidemiological  surveillance  programs  helps  combat  diseases 
before  they  spread. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY  (PAIGH) 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in 

An 

nual  Requirements:  $20 

Actual 
1993 

Estimate     Estimate 
1994        1995 

$655 

58.66% 

384 

8 

$688         $722 
58.66%       58.66% 
404          424 
16 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
U.S.  Assessment 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        392  420         424 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  request  represents  the  estimated  U.S.  share  of  the  PAIGH's 
calendar  year  1995  budget. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  the  PAIGH's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  (5%). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  (PAIGH),  a  specialized 
organization  of  the  OAS,  promotes,  coordinates  and  carries  out  scientific  and 
historical  research  and  transmits  the  results  to  government  agencies  and 
scientific  groups  in  member  countries. 

In.  the  United  States,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  the  National  Ocean  Survey, 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Defense  Mapping  Agency, 
and  the  Inter-American  Geodetic  Survey,  as  well  as  numerous  private  groups  and 
universities  have  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Institute. 

Through  participation  in  PAIGH,  the  United  States  receives  scientific  and 
technical  data  that  is  otherwise  unavailable.  This  data  helps  solve  problems 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  transportation,  national  defense,  agriculture,  and 
telecommunications. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS  ASSOCIATION  (PARCA) 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $ — 

Computation  of  Actual       Estimate      Estimate 

Estimate  1993  1994         1995 

Assessment  Against  Members  $96  $96         $96 

United  States  %  Share  26.15%        26.15%       26.15% 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        25  25         25 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  request  represents  the  estimated  U.S.  share  of  PARCA' s  calendar 
year  1995  budget. 

FY  1995  estimates  remain  the  same  as  those  for  FY  1994;  therefore,  there  is  no 
increase  between  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Pan  American  Railway  Congress  Association  (PARCA)  promotes  the  development 
of  railroads  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  through  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  standardization  of  railway  procedures  and  equipment  whenever 
possible.  PARCA  includes  representatives  from  government  and  private 
industry;  as  such,  it  is  unique  among  organizations  of  the  Inter-American 
system.  The  Association  promotes  contacts  between  both  state-run  and  private 
railroads  from  North  and  South  America  through  the  publication  of  its 
Spanish-language  magazine,  The  Bulletin,  and  through  its  Congresses.  It  has 
enabled  sales  of  approximately  $30,000,000  for  U.S.  equipment  during  the  past 
five  years. 
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Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Regional  Organizations 

(amounts  1n  thousands) 


Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
Colombo  Plan  Council  for 

Technical  Cooperation 
North  Atlantic  Assembly 
North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Organization 
Organization  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development 
South  Pacific  Commission 

Total  Annual  Requirements 


1994 
Annual 
Require- 
ments 

1995 
Annual 
Require- 
ments 

Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 

382 

397 

15 

11 
679 

10 
725 

-1 
46 

35,741 

40.141 

4,400 

50.271 

1.151 

58.511 
1.196 

8,240 
45 

88.235 


100.980 


12,745 


Goals  and  Objectives 

The  goal  of  U.S.  participation  in  these  regional  organizations  is  to  foster 
U.S.  security  and  economic  interests.  The  organizations  provide  us  with  an 
effective  means  to  address  our  specific  national  interests  in  certain 
geographic  areas  of  the  world  and  to  strengthen  our  alliances  in  these  areas. 

Base  Program 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  Colombo  Plan  Council  for  Technical  Cooperation, 
and  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  promote 
economic  health  and  social  development  in  geographic  areas  of  high  interest  to 
the  United  States.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  central  to 
our  national  security,  allows  us  direct  involvement  in  the  scientific  and 
development  of  our  Western  European  Allies  and  provides  a 
defense  against  possible  aggression.  The  North  Atlantic 
adjunct  to  NATO,  enables  our  legislators  to  consult  with 
representatives  of  the  national  legislative  bodies  of  other  NATO  states.  U.S. 
participation  in  these  organizations  allows  us  to  participate  early  in  the 
decision  making  process  on  key  defense,  economic  and  social  issues.  These 
organizations  are  important  instruments  for  the  preservation  of  the  U.S. 
alliance  system  and  the  protection  of  vital  U.S.  interests. 


technological 
consol i dated 
Assembly,  an 
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Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

$2,000 
18% 
360 

$2,120 
18% 
382 

$2,205 
18% 
397 

-360 





ASIA-PACIFIC  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  (APEC) 

Singapore 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $15 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
U.S.  Assessment 

Paid  from  the  International  Conferences 
and  Contingencies  (ICC)  Appropriation 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request         —  382         397 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

FY  1995  estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements 
for  calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  APEC's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  increasing 
economic  integration  among  the  economies  of  the  Pacific  Rim.  U.S.  trade, 
communications,  travel  and  cultural  exchanges  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  are 
growing  and  have  surpassed  all  other  regions  in  many  important  categories. 
APEC  was  founded  to  promote  the  economic  interests  of  its  members,  advance 
regional  cooperation,  and  solve  problems  resulting  from  rapidly  increasing 
integration.  APEC  benefits  the  U.S.  by  providing  a  valuable  and  unique  forum 
to  pursue  our  economic  interests.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  maintain  political  and 
economic  leadership  globally,  we  will  have  to  maintain  our  leadership  among 
the  world's  most  dynamic  economies  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  and  in  APEC. 
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COLOMBO  PLAN  COUNCIL  FOR  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  (CPCTC) 

Colombo,  Sri  Lanka 
(amounts  1n  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  -$1 

Computation  of  Actual       Estimate      Estimate 

Estimate  1993  1994         1995 

Assessment  Against  Members  $276  $276         $276 

United  States  1   Share  4.17%         3 ■ 98%        3.62% 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        12  11  10 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  request  represents  the  estimated  U.S.  assessed  share  of  the 
CPCTC's  fiscal  year  1995  budget  (July  1994  thru  June  1995). 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  withdrawn  from  the  Colombo  Plan, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  between  1994  and  1995. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Colombo  Plan  Council  assists  in  the  economic  development  of  Asia  through: 
(1)  exchange  of  views  on  problems  of  technical  assistance  1n  the  area;  and  (2) 
collection  of  information  on  technical  assistance  programs  undertaken  by  Its 
members  on  a  bilateral  basis  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  Council  does  not 
formulate  or  administer  technical  assistance  programs.  The  United  States 
participates  in  the  Council  to  represent  its  Interest  in  the  Council's 
deliberations  and  recommendations. 
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Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

101,812 
23.35% 
23,773 

105,185 
23.35% 
24,561 

112,247 
23.35% 
26,210 

34.30 

36.15 

36.15 

$693 

$679 

$725 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  (NAA) 

Brussels,  Belgium 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $46 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Belgian  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Belgian  Francs  to  $1 .00 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  NAA  is  paid  in  Belgian  francs.  FY  1995  estimates 
are  intended  to  provide  funding  of  full  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year 
1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  the  NAA's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 

mandatory  cost  increases,  as  well  as  the  requirement  to  carry  out  new 

activities  with  associate  parliamentarians  from  the  States  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  three  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  (The  Interparliamentary  Organization  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance)  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  common  problems 
of  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  At  its  annual 
meetings,  the  organization  makes  recommendations  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
on  various  matters,  and  promotes  closer  contact  between  individual  legislators 
of  NATO  countries.  These  meetings  stimulate  better  understanding  and 
increased  public  support  for  NATO,  thereby  enhancing  unity  within  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

As  a  result  of  significant  changes  in  the  European  security  situation, 
including  the  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC),  and 
the  resulting  process  of  change  in  NATO  itself,  the  parliamentary  contacts 
fostered  by  the  NAA  will  take  on  increasing  importance.  With  the 
participation,  as  associate  delegates,  of  parliamentarians  from  the  states  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  three  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
(Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Belarus),  contacts  through  the  Assembly  also  enhance  the 
opportunity  to  support  the  process  of  reform  in  these  countries.  In  the 
coming  years,  the  U.S.  Congress  will  be  grappling  with  defense  issues, 
including  budgetary  questions,  which  affect  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  the  context  of  this  changing  European  and  international 
environment.  The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  will  also  be  an  important  forum  to 
convey  U.S.  Congressional  views  on  the  restructuring  of  European  security  as 
the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE),  the  European 
Community  (EC),  and  the  Western  European  Union  (WEU)  evolve. 
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NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (NATO) 

Brussels,  Belgium 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $4,400 

Itemization  of  Actual       Estimate      Estimate 

Estimates  1993  1994         1995 

1.  Cash  Contribution  (est.)  $28,251        $32,066      $36,283 

2.  Direct  Cost  of  U.S.  Government 

Employees  on  Loan  to  NATO  (est.)     4,023         3,675        3,858 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request      32,274        35,741       40,141 


(1 )  Cash  Contributions 


Computation  of 
Estimate  


(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $4,217 


Actual 
1993 

Estimate 
1994 

Estimate 
1995 

4,720,236 

23.35% 

1,102,175 

5,243,526 

23.35% 

1,224,363 

5,904,222 

23.35% 

1,378,636 

-143,393 
958,792 

-112,000 
1,112,363 

-114,000 
1,264,636 

33.978 

36.15 

36.15 

$28,218 
33 

$30,771 

1,170 

125 

$34,983 

1,170 

130 

Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  Belgian  Francs)  a/ 
United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Less:  Credit  for  U.S.  Government 
Employees  on  Loan  to  NATO  (est.) 
Net  Assessment 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Belgian  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Belgian  Francs 
Partnership  for  Peace 
Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request       28,251        32,066       36,283 

a/  These  figures  reflect  only  that  portion  of  NATO's  civil  budget  for  which 
the  U.S.  has  an  assessed  share  paid  out  of  the  CIO  appropriation. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  for  NATO  is  paid  in  Belgian  francs.  FY  1995  estimates  are 
intended  to  provide  full  U.S.  requirements  for  the  calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  NATO's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 
mandatory  cost  increases  as  well  as  the  requirement  to  fund  the  activities  of 
the  thirty-eight  member  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC)  and  the 
liaison  program  with  the  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 
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Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  Atlantic  Alliance  has  addressed  the  goals  set  forth 
In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  signed  In  Washington  on  April  4,  1949.  These 
goals  include  safeguarding  and  strengthening  fundamental  freedoms,  collective 
defense,  promoting  stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and 
preserving  peace  and  security. 

Through  our  leadership  1n  NATO,  the  United  States  successfully  contained  the 
Warsaw  Pact  threat  for  over  40  years.  Most  recently,  NATO's  policies 
contributed  to  a  rapid  transformation  of  the  post-war  era  from  one  of 
East-West  confrontation  toward  a  new  era  in  which  Europe  is  increasingly  whole 
and  free.  This  process  is  currently  at  a  critical  juncture,  with  essential 
arms  control  agreements  and  the  firm  establishment  of  democratic  institutions 
in  the  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  still 
ahead.  NATO  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
process.  For  continued  American  leadership  and  engagement  in  Europe,  NATO 
remains  the  only  European  forum  in  which  we  are  both  a  full  member  and  the 
acknowledged  leader. 

At  the  NATO  Summit  in  July  1990,  the  London  Declaration  on  a  Transformed  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  outlined  how  the  Alliance  would  adapt  and  respond  to  the  new 
security  situation  in  Europe.  The  London  Declaration  reaffirmed  that  security 
and  stability  do  not  lie  solely  in  the  military  dimension,  and  that  the 
political  component  of  the  Alliance  should  be  enhanced,  as  provided  in  Article 
2  of  the  Treaty. 

Meeting  1n  Rome  in  November  1991,  NATO  Heads  of  State  and  government  developed 
a  new  Alliance  strategic  concept  which  set  out  the  new  risks  and  challenges 
which  the  Alliance  would  have  to  face  to  preserve  its  members  security  and 
ensure  stability  in  Europe.  These  risks  include  a  continuing  threat  from 
instability  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  political  and  economic  instability  1n 
Eastern  Europe,  and  risks  from  the  Mediterranean  littoral.  Not  only. Allies, 
but  Increasingly  all  the  states  of  Europe  look  to  the  Alliance  as  a  factor  of 
stability.  Given  the  diversified  nature  of  the  new  situation  with  which  NATO 
has  to  deal,  NATO's  political  and  planning  activities  financed  by  the  Civil 
Budget  w1 1 1  be  more  complicated  and  require  more  attention. 

The  November  1991  Rome  Declaration  on  Peace  and  Cooperation  also  created  the 
North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC)  to  enhance  the  liaison  process 
already  begun  with  the  nine  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  who  were 
members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Changes  in  the  area  have  brought  NACC  membership 
to  38  with  the  admission  of  Albania,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics  and  the 
newly  independent  states  of  the  former  Soveit  Union.  In  NACC's  two  work  plans 
since  its  creation,  an  extensive  program  of  political  consultation  and 
cooperative  activities  have  been  begun  to  pursue  the  organization's  goals  of 
promoting  the  reform  process  in  these  countries  and  drawing  them  into  a 
dialogue  on  security. 

NACC  now  Includes  a  full  set  of  parallel  institutions,  having  held  four 
meetings  of  foreign  ministers  since  its  creation  as  well  as  regular 
Ambassadorial  consultations  and  meetings  of  Political,  Economic  and  Regional 
Experts.  In  addition,  a  Group  on  Defense  Matters  provides  a  new  forum  for 
defense  ministers  to  meet  regularly  and  plan  cooperative  activities. 
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More  recently,  fulfilling  its  commitment  to  be  concerned  with  stability  in 
Europe  as  a  whole,  NATO  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  contribute  to  the 
peacekeeping  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  CSCE.  In  the  conflict  in 
former  Yugoslavia,  NATO  has  already  fulfilled  that  pledge  by  enforcing  UN 
sanctions  and  the  no-fly  zone  as  well  as  contributing  its  expertise  to  the 
headquarters  for  the  UN  command  in  former  Yugoslavia.  Because  these 
peacekeeping  activities  often  involve  other  countries,  the  Alliance  has  made 
peacekeeping  a  major  area  of  cooperation  with  NACC  partners  as  well  and  has 
developed  an  action  plan  on  peacekeeping  with  them. 

The  NATO  Civil  Budget  funds  NATO's  civilian  headquarters  and  its  international 
staff  in  Brussels.  In  turn,  these  organs  support  the  highest  level 
consultative  mechanisms  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  which  are  responsible  for 
developing  and  carrying  out  NATO's  overall  political  and  collective  security 
policies.  The  activities  of  the  newly  created  North  Atlantic  Cooperation 
Council  (NACC),  including  an  agreed  work  plan  of  liaison  activities,  are  also 
funded  by  the  Civil  Budget.  (Other  NATO  budgets,  which  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  fund  NATO's  military  programs.) 

Implementation  of  the  London  and  Rome  Declarations  has  led  to  a  significant 
increase  in  political  consultation  and  cooperation  at  NATO  civilian 
headquarters  and  has  set  in  train  a  far-reaching  transformation  of  the  goals 
and  tasks  of  the  Alliance.  Specific  activities  and  programs  include: 

A.  Institutionalizing  the  new  liaison  arrangements  with  the  states  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  through  regular 
meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NACC).  The  goal  is  to 
assist  those  nations  in  their  political  and  economic  and  military  transition 
to  free-market  democracy  and  to  contribute  to  a  free  and  stable  Euro-Atlantic 
democratic  community. 

B.  Encouraging  the  development  of  free-market  democracy  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  through  a  series  of 
specific  activities  in  such  fields  as  defense  conversion,  defense-related 
environmental  issues,  civil-military  relations,  science,  and  the  study  of 
democratic  institutions. 

C.  Increasing  political  consultations  within  the  Alliance  concerning  the 
integration  of  a  transformed  NATO  into  the  emerging  security  architecture  of 
Europe  with  interlocking  organizations  such  as  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE),  the  European  Community  (EC),  the  Western 
European  Union  (WEU),  and  most  recently,  the  United  Nations  (UN). 

D.  Successful  coordination  of  implementation  of  new  arms  control  and 
confidence  building  agreements,  including  with  NACC  countries,  and 
consultation  on  negotiating  post  Helsinki  harmonization  of  previous  agreements 
and  new  confidence  building  structures  to  discuss  security  issues. 

E.  Coordinating  Allied  arms  control  verification  programs  to  ensure  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  collective  Allied  verification  resources. 

F.  Greater  attention  to  non-traditional  security  threats,  including 
proliferation,  terrorism,  economic  dislocation,  and  regional  conflicts,  such 
as  the  Gulf  War,  and  the  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
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Other  high  priority  NATO  programs  of  significant  benefit  to  the  United 
States  Include: 

A.  The  continuation  of  fundamental  policies  to  provide  security  and 
ensure  stability  In  Europe,  based  on  adequate  deterrence  at  lower  force 
levels.  In  this  regard,  the  European  members  of  the  Alliance  currently  provide 
some  90%  of  the  ground  forces  in  place  in  Europe,  and  70%  of  the  air  and  naval 
forces.  NATO  is  the  essential  mechanism  which  enables  these  European  Forces  to 
be  integrated  with  United  States  Forces  to  ensure  collective  Allied  security 
throughout  the  NATO  defense  area. 

B.  The  pursuit  of  a  number  of  important  programs  and  initiatives  designed 
to  enhance  cooperation  and  efficiency  in  research,  development,  production  and 
acquisition  of  armaments  and  equipment  for  Allied  military  forces. 

C.  Consultation  on  all  aspects  of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  The 
consultation  process  between  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  was  central  to 
achieving  success  at  the  Geneva  INF  negotiations,  and  the  United  States  and  the 
allies  continue  to  consult  closely  on  START,  chemical  weapons  and  numerous 
other  arms  control  topics  important  to  Western  security. 

D.  Programs  to  meet  the  challenges  of  modern  society  and  improve  economic 
and  social  conditions  for  citizens  of  all  Allied  nations  in  accordance  with 
Article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  These  include  important  Allied 
exchanges  in  the  fields  of  science,  technology  and  environmental  protection. 

(2)  Direct  Cost  of  U.S.  Government  Employees  on  Loan  to  NATO 

(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $183 

Computation  of  Actual       Estimate      Estimate 

Estimate  1993  1994         1995 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request      $4,023        $3,675       $3,858 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  is  based  on  projected  salaries  of  USG  employees  assigned 
to  the  NATO  International  Staff.  The  FY  1995  estimate  increases  by  $183,000 
due  to  a  slight  projected  increase  in  Americans  on  the  International  Staff  and 
a  small  projected  annual  Civil  Service  salary  increase. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  U.S.  government  can  arrange  for  its  nationals  serving  on  the  International 
Staff  to  be  paid  directly  by  the  United  States.  This  arrangement  was 
originally  necessary  because  NATO  salaries,  based  on  European  scales,  could 
not  attract  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  the  further 
advantage  of  making  available,  for  temporary  assignment  to  fill  specific  NATO 
needs,  selected  officials  from  the  wide  range  of  talent  to  be  found  within  the 
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United  States  Government,  and  provides  U.S.  Government  employees  first  hand 
experience  with  NATO  issues  in  a  multilateral  environment.  When  the  United 
States  government  nominates  a  USG  employee  to  a  NATO  international  staff 
position,  the  U.S.  Government  pays  the  employee  according  to  USG  scales  and 
details  the  employee  to  NATO,  as  permitted  by  P.L.  87-195.  The  United  States 
receives  credit,  in  Belgian  Francs,  equivalent  to  the  salaries,  allowances  and 
travel  costs  which  would  have  been  paid  the  employee  had  he/she  been  hired 
directly  by  NATO. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (OECD) 

Paris,  France 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $8,240 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  French  Francs)  a/ 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Fiscal  Adjustment 

Balance  of  1993  CCET  Contribution 

Prior  Year  Credits 
Net  U.S.  Assessment 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
French  Francs  to  $1 .00 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Actual 

Actual 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

(CY  1992) 

CY  1993 

CY  1994 

1,090,112 

251 

272,528 

204 


272,732 

5,265 
277,997 

5.3129 

$52,325 


1,163,188 

25% 

290,797 

308 


291,105 

5,500 

296,605 

5.9001 

$50,271 


1,358,348 

25% 

339,587 

216 

5,935 

-5,935 

339,803 

6,000 

345,803 

5.91 

58,511 


a/  These  figures  reflect  only  that  portion  of  OECD's  assessment  budget  for  which 
the  U.S.  has  an  assessed  share  paid  out  of  the  CIO  appropriation. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  OECD  is  paid  in  French  francs.  The  FY  1995  request  is 
intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  the  calendar  year  1994. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  OECD's  1994  budget  are  due  to  inflation,  mandatory 
cost  increases  ($2.4  million)  and  the  costs  of  OECD  technical  assistance 
programs  for  Russia,  the  other  newly  independent  states  (NIS)  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  and  East  European  nations  (including  the  Center  for  Cooperation 
with  Economies  in  Transition  (CCET),  which  are  now  considered  to  be  assessed 
costs.  Russis  has  requested  an  extensive  program  of  cooperation  that  we  project 
will  cost  approximately  $2.7  million  a  year.  Ongoing  OECD  efforts  to  help  East 
European  states  make  necessary  structural  adjustments  will  cost  approximately  $4 
million  in  FY  1995.  Programs  for  NIS  other  than  Russia  will  cost  $2  million. 

The  line  item  for  the  balance  of  our  1993  CCET  contribution  would  be  used  to  pay 
remaining  obligations  to  the  Center  from  that  year.  This  would  be  offset  by 
credits  due  to  the  United  States  from  the  OECD  from  budget  surpluses  in  prior 
years  and  from  the  OECD  payment  incentive  plan. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  is  the 
industrialized  democracies'  principal  forum  for  consultation  on  important 
economic  issues.  The  OECD  seeks  to  promote  economic  growth  among  its  members, 
expansion  of  trade,  and  help  to  less  developed  countries.  It  examines  issues 
relating  to  macroeconomic  policy,   labor  markets,  energy  security,  trade, 
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peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy,  agriculture,  environment,  science  and 
technology,  and  aid  and  development.  In  1990,  the  OECD  established  a  Center 
for  Eastern  European  Economies  in  Transition  to  provide  expertise  and 
technical  assistance  to  East  European  countries  that  are  moving  from  Communist 
to  market-based  economic  systems.  In  1991,  that  effort  was  reinforced  by  the 
creation  of  the  Center's  "Partners  in  Transition"  program,  which  is  designed 
to  provide  special  assistance  to  those  countries  that  have  demonstrated  a 
resolute  commitment  to  a  rapid  transition  to  a  market  economy  and  a 
plural istic  democracy. 

In  1992  the  OECD  launched  the  first  multi-lateral  program  of  technical 
assistance  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  In  1993  Russia  requested  an  extensive 
program  of  cooperation  leading  to  eventual  membership.  The  OECD's  current 
work  program  for  the  NIS  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  for  member  states, 
emphasizes  structural  reform  of  economies  to  enhance  economic  growth, 
market-oriented  agricultural  reform,  increased  cooperation  on  energy  security 
issues,  higher  industrial  productivity,  discussion  of  development  and  aid 
issues,  and  programs  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  the  environment.  The 
OECD  was  instrumental  in  preparing  the  ground  work  for  the  GATT's  Uruguay 
Trade  Round.  Much  OECD  work  is  reflected  in  the  agenda  for  the  annual 
Economic  Summit  of  the  world's  seven  largest  industrialized  nations. 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION  (SPC) 

Noumea,  New  Caledonia 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $45 

Computation  of  Actual       Estimate     Estimate 

Estimate  FY  1993        FY  1994      FY  1995 
Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Central  Pacific  Francs)  634,001        671,978      698,986 

United  States  %   Share  16.8812%       16.8812Z     16.8812% 

United  States  Assessment  107,027       113,438      117,997 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

Central  Pacific  Francs  to  $1.00  101.64        101.64       101.64 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 

Payment  in  Central  Pacific  Francs  $1,053 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement  (est.)     35 

Total  Requirements  1,088 

Arrears  Payment  9J_ 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request       1,179         1,324       1,196 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  SPC  is  paid  in  Central  Pacific  Francs.  The  FY  1995 
estimate  represents  the  U.S.  assessed  share  of  the  SPC's  calendar  year  1995 
budget. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  the  SPC's  1995  budget  are  due  to  the  escalating 
cost  of  living  in  New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  and  the  Solomon  Islands  where  SPC 
offices  are  located. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  SPC  is  the  oldest  regional  institution  in  the  island  Pacific  and  the  only 
island  organization  in  which  the  United  States  has  full  membership.  Its  focus 
on  economic  and  social  development  provides  a  mechanism  for  the  United  States 
to  forcefully  express  its  views  on  development  and  to  insist  on  programs  that 
meet  rigorous  cost/benefit  analysis.  The  American  flag  territories  in  the 
region,  as  well  as  the  freely  associated  states  of  Micronesia,  enjoy  full  SPC 
membership.  The  Commission  supports  programs  throughout  the  region  and 
includes  within  its  membership  all  of  the  region's  political  entities. 
Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  France  also  hold  full  membership. 

The  United  States  has  political,  strategic,  economic,  and  environmental 
interests  in  the  Pacific  Island  region.  The  island  countries,  for  the  most 
part  democracies  and  all  friendly  towards  the  United  States,  have  fragile 
developing  economies.  The  SPC  can  and  does  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
regional  growth  and  security.  In  recent  years  the  Commission  has  emphasized 
regional  integration,  planning  and  rural  development.  Active  participation  in 
the  Commission's  program  underscores  not  only  the  U.S.  role  as  a  Pacific 
nation  but  also  gives  the  U.S.  a  voice  in  a  critical  regional  organization. 
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Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Other  Internationa]  Organizations 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1994 
Annual 
Require- 
ments 


Bureau  of  International 

Expositions 
Customs  Cooperation  Council 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 

and  Trade 
Hague  Conference  on  Private 

International  Law 
International  Agency  for 

Research  on  Cancer 
International  Bureau  of  the 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
International  Bureau  for  the 

Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs 
International  Bureau  of  Weights 

and  Measures 
International  Center  for  the 

Study  of  the  Preservation  and 

Restoration  of  Cultural  Property 
International  Cotton  Advisory 

Committee 
International  Hydrographic 

Organization 
International  Institute  for  the 

Unification  of  Private  Law 
International  Jute  Organization 

Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group 
Natural  Rubber  Organization 
Office  of  Epizootics 
Organization  for 


International 
International 
International 
International 

Legal  Metrology 
International  Office 
International 
International 
International 
International 

of  Nature  and 


Wine 


of  the  Vine  and 
Rubber  Study  Group 
Seed  Testing  Association 
Tropical  Timber  Organization 
Union  for  the  Conservation 
Natural  Resources 


International  Wheat  Council 
Interparliamentary  Union 
Permanent  International  Association 
of  Road  Congresses 
World  Tourism  Organization 

Total  Annual  Requirements 


18,573 


1995 
Annual 
Require- 
ments 


Increase  or 
Decrease  (-) 


28 

58 

30 

3,165 

3,524 

359 

8,860 

9,127 

267 

93 

112 

19 

1,541 

1  ,643 

102 

16 

17 

1 

95 

96 

1 

728 

770 

42 

725 

725 

— 

234 

262 

28 

105 

112 

7 

133 

136 

3 

69 

69 

— 

48 

55 

7 

323 

289 

-34 

79 

91 

12 

102 

106 

4 

44 

46 

2 

70 

75 

5 

7 

9 

2 

273 

314 

41 

214 

224 

10 

348 

367 

19 

887 

974 

87 

19 

19 



367 

400 

33 

19,620 
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Goals  and  Objectives 

Membership  in  this  group  of  twenty-eight  organizations  allows  the  U.S.  to 
exercise  influence  in  international  activities:  for  example,  international 
trade  agreements  including  reduction  of  trade  barriers,  customs  systems, 
commodity  trading  and  pricing,  access  to  legal  decision-making  and  arbitration 
through  courts  and  administrative  bodies  operating  at  international  levels, 
preservation  and  restoration  of  cultural  property,  cancer  research,  and  safe 
navigation  through  hydrographic  coordination. 

Base  Program 

Especially  important  is  the  U.S.  ability  to  participate  in  international  trade 
agreements  and  decisions  on  the  availability  and  pricing  of  commodities. 
Moreover,  as  a  major  global  trader,  access  to  the  international  legal  system 
and  its  judicial  bodies  ensures  that  the  United  States  can  achieve  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  its  economic  and  other  interests  throughout  the  world. 
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BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS  (BIE) 

Paris,  France 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $30 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  French  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
French  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  French  Francs 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 


Actual 
FY  1993 


1,422 
10.55% 


Estimate 
FY  1994 


1,583 
10.55% 


Estimate 
FY  1995 


3,130 
11% 


150 


5.36 


$28 
2 

30 


167 


5.91 


$28 
4 

32 


344 


5.91 


$58 


58 


The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  BIE  is  paid  in  French  francs.  The  FY  1995  request 
represents  the  U.S.  share  for  the  second  year  of  the  1994-96  triennial  budget, 
and  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year 
1995. 

Estimates  for  the  BIE's  1994-96  triennial  budget  represent  a  95  percent 
increase  over  the  1991-93  triennium  due  to  inflation,  rising  staff  costs,  and 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  universal,  specialized  and  official  exhibitions. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Bureau  of  International  Expositions  (BIE)  provides  for  the  orderly 
scheduling  of  international  expositions  to  ensure  that  member  countries  have 
an  opportunity  to  hold  exhibitions  which  do  not  conflict  with  one  another,  and 
which  have  sufficient  time  intervals  between  them.  The  United  States  benefits 
by  having  assurance  of  foreign  participation  in  BIE  recognized  U.S.  domestic 
expositions. 
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CUSTOMS  COOPERATION  COUNCIL  (CCC) 

Brussels,  Belgium 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $359 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Belgian  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Prior  Year  Credit  Adjustment 
Net  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Belgian  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Belgian  Francs 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 
Explanation  of  Estimate 


Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

423.560 

25% 

105.890 

482,500 

25% 

120,625 

-469 

120,156 

506,625 

25% 

126,656 

105,890 

126,656 

33.61 

38.2 

36.15 

$3,151 

3 

3,154 

324 

$3,145 

20 

3,165 

$3,504 

20 

3,524 

3,478 


3,165 


3,524 


The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  CCC  is  paid  in  Belgian  francs.  FY  1995  estimates 
are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  CCC's  fiscal 
year  1995  (July  1.  1994  to  June  30,  1995). 

Increases  in  estimates  for  the  CCC's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  (11%). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Customs  Cooperation  Council  (CCC)  is  a  126  member  intergovernmental 
organization  which  is  dedicated  to  the  study  and  improvement  of  customs 
techniques  and  legislation  as  a  means  of  increasing  cooperation  between 
governments  and  facilitating  law  enforcement  and  international  trade.  Its 
purpose  is  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  degree  of  uniformity  and  harmony  in 
and  between  the  customs  systems  of  its  member  nations.  The  Council  seeks  to 
achieve  these  objectives  through  the  development  of  a  variety  of  international 
instruments.  Chief  among  these  are  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Harmonization  and  Simplification  of  Customs  Procedures  (Kyoto  Convention),  the 
Harmonized  Commodity  Description  and  Coding  System,  and  the  Customs  Convention 
on  the  ATA  Carnet  for  the  Temporary  Admission  of  Goods.  In  addition,  because 
of  the  new  international  code  on  Customs  Valuation,  negotiated  as  part  of  the 
Tokyo  Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations,  the  CCC  has  formed  a 
technical  committee  to  administer  technical  aspects  of  the  GATT  Valuation  code. 
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The  United  States  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  activities  of  the 
Council  since  its  accession  in  1970  to  the  Convention  establishing  that 
organization.  The  United  States  is  a  contracting  party  to  the  Council 
Conventions  on  temporary  importations  and  the  Kyoto  Convention.  Of 
considerable  importance  to  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  United 
States  is  the  development  by  the  Council  of  a  comprehensive  harmonized 
description  and  coding  system  for  all  goods  which  will  simultaneously  meet  the 
needs  of  customs,  external  trade  statistics  and  carriers.  The  system,  based 
on  the  Customs  Cooperation  Council  Nomenclature  (CCCN)  and  the  United  States 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification  (SITC),  will  provide  a  common 
terminology  and  code  for  the  classification  of  merchandise.  The  United  States 
implemented  the  Harmonized  System  on  January  1,  1989.  United  States  input  in 
the  development  of  the  code  is  achieved  through  the  Interagency  Committee  on 
CCC  Matters. 
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GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  (GATT) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  Swiss  Francs) 
United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Less  Incentive  Scheme  Credit 
Net  U.S.  Assessment 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S 
Payment  in  Swiss  Francs 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 
Explanation  of  Estimate 


Geneva,  Switzerland 

(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in 

Annual  Requirements 

:  $267 

Actual 

FY  1993 

(CY  1992) 

Estimate 
FY  1994 
(CY  1993) 

Estimate 

FY  1995 

(CY  1994) 

84,600 
15.16% 
12,825 
t             -19 
12,806 

87,600 
14.95% 
13,096 
-12 
13,084 

90,662 
14.95% 
13,554 
-27 
13,527 

1.3217 

1.4844 

1  .49 

$9,689 

44 

9,733 

367 

$8,814 

46 

8,860 

916 

$9,079 

48 

9,127 

10,100 


9,776 


9,127 


The  U.S.  assessment  is  paid  in  Swiss  Francs.   The  FY  1995  request  is  intended 
to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year  1994. 


Increases  in  estimates 
inflation  rate  of  3.4 
Common  System  costs. 


for  GATT's  1995  budget  are  due  to  an  estimated  Swiss 
percent  and  a  5  percent  increase  due  to  personnel /UN 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  developed  out  of  a  UN 
sponsored  conference  in  Havana  and  a  tariff  negotiating  conference  in  Geneva  in 
1947.  The  GATT  is  a  multilateral  trade  agreement  to  reduce  trade  barriers  and 
to  foster  expansion  of  world  trade.  It  is  the  main  forum  in  which  the  United 
States  works  with  other  nations  toward  these  ends.  Its  basic  principles  are 
nondiscrimination  and  reduction  of  trade  barriers  through  negotiation.  The 
Agreement  incorporates  schedules  of  concessions  negotiated  among  the 
contracting  parties,  contains  an  agreed  code  of  conduct  for  international 
trade,  and  provides  an  intergovernmental  forum  for  examining  trade  issues. 
GATT  has  sponsored  many  major  tariff  negotiations,  and  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  the  Uruguay  Round,  a  new  round  of  trade  negotiations 
aimed  at  reducing  trade  barriers.  The  U.S.  is  a  leading  advocate  of  these 
negotiations. 
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HAGUE  CONFERENCE  ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (HCOPIL) 


The  Hague,  Netherlands 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $19 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

Cin  Dutch  Gui lders) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Dutch  Guilders  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Dutch  Guilders 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 
Explanation  of  Estimate 


Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

2,095 

6.54% 

137 

2,332 

7.047. 
164 

2,400 

7.04% 

169 

1.80 

1.92 

1.92 

$76 

$85 

8 

93 

7 

$88 
24 

76 
3 

112 

79 


100 


112 


The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  HCOPIL  is  paid  in  Dutch  guilders.  The  FY  1995 
request  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  HCOPIL' s 
fiscal  year  1995  (July  1,  1994  to  June  30,  1995). 

Increases  in  estimates  for  HCOPIL' s  1995  budget  are  due  to  estimated  inflation 
for  the  Netherlands  (3%). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

U.S.  membership  permits  U.S.  participation  in  the  preparation  and  negotiation 
of  international  conventions  that  affect  judicial  cooperation,  international 
commerce  and  private  rights  of  American  citizens.  These  conventions,  and  U.S. 
participation  and  ratification,  entitle  our  citizens  to  benefit  from  improved 
international  law  and  procedures.  Of  equal  importance,  U.S.  participation 
ensures  consideration  of  American  legal  concepts  in  the  deliberations  and  work 
of  this  international  body. 

Two  important  conventions  adopted  since  the  U.S.  joined  the  organization 
illustrate  this  point;  both  embody  principles  of  our  law  and  have  influenced 
other  countries  to  change  their  policies  of  international  judicial  cooperation 
in  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  assistance  to  foreign  and  international 
tribunals  embodied  in  Section  1782  of  Title  28,  United  States  Code. 
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The  first  permits  American  litigants  to  effect  service  abroad  of  judicial  and 
other  documents  in  24  other  countries.  Also,  the  Convention  on  the  Taking  of 
Evidence  Abroad  in  Civil  or  Commercial  Matters  enables  American  litigants  to 
obtain  evidence  in  17  countries  in  a  form  suitable  for  introduction  in  U.S. 
courts,  Including  most  major  trading  partners. 

Examples  of  other  conventions  developed  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  interest  to 
the  United  States  are:  the  Convention  Abolishing  the  Requirement  of 
Legalization  for  Foreign  Public  Documents  went  into  force  for  the  U.S.  on 
October  15,  1981;  it  substantially  simplifies  the  certification  of  documents 
to  be  used  in  the  35  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Convention.  The 
Conference  in  1980  adopted  the  final  text  of  a  Convention  on  International 
Child  Abduction,  a  subject  of  great  interest  to' the  U.S.  The  U.S.  Senate  on 
October  9,  1986  gave  advice  and  consent  to  U.S.  ratification  of  that 
Convention,  and  the  United  States  ratified  the  Convention  on  April  28,  1988 
after  federal  implementing  legislation  was  enacted.  At  its  session  in  1984 
the  Hague  Conference  adopted  the  final  text  of  a  Convention  on  the  Law 
Applicable  to  Trusts  and  on  their  Recognition.  That  Convention  has  been 
endorsed  for  U.S.  signature  and  ratification  by  all  interested  national  legal 
organizations,  and  is  expected  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  Work  was  completed  by  the  Hague  Conference  on  a 
convention  on  the  law  applicable  to  descedents'  estates,  which  is  also  under 
consideration  for  U.S.  ratification. 

At  its  17th  Session  in  May  1993,  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  the  final  text  was  adopted  of  a  convention  setting  forth 
internationally  agreed  norms  and  procedures  for  the  intercountry  adoption  of 
children.  Work  is  underway  on  the  preparation  of  draft  federal  implementing 
legislation  that  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  full  and  uniform 
implementation  of  this  important  convention  throughout  the  United  States. 

Active  U.S.  participation  has  become  increasingly  important  in  order  to  ensure 
proper  consideration  of  American  legal  concepts  in  view  of  changes  that  have 
occurred  through  consolidated  European  views  after  1992  on  international  legal 
rules.  Maintaining  an  active  role  of  the  Hague  Conference  provides  an 
alternative  to  the  European  community  and  one  in  which  the  U.S.  has  an 
effective  voice  in  fashioning  these  international  rules. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  CANCER  (IARC) 

Lyon,  France 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $102 

Computation  of  Actual       Estimate      Estimate 

Estimate  FY  1993        FY  1994       FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members  $16,289  $16,798  $17,902 

United  States  %  Share  8.99%  9.174%  9.174% 

U.S.  Assessment  1,464  1,541        1,643 

Arrears  Payment  H        22  — 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request       1,475         1,563       1,643 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

FY  1995  estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements 
for  calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  IARC's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 
mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  work  of  the  16-member  International  Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer  (IARC) 
affords  the  United  States  a  valuable  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  study 
of  cancer  on  a  worldwide  basis.  According  to  evidence  available  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  (NCI),  external  or  environmental  factors  are 
significant  causative  agents  in  cancer  incidence.  The  IARC  program  emphasizes 
epidemiological  research  on  human  cancer  and  related  studies  in  environmental 
carcinogenesis.  NCI  is  able  to  focus  on  the  environmental  causes  of  certain 
cancers  by  evaluating  the  data  gathered  by  the  IARC  in  regions  where  the 
incidence  of  these  cancers  is  unusually  high.  Membership  in  the  IARC  permits 
the  United  States,  together  with  other  developed  countries,  to  give  cancer 
research  priority  in  the  field  of  international  public  health. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OP  ARBITRATION  (IBPCA) 

The  Hague,  Netherlands 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $1 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Dutch  Guilders) 

United  States  %  Share(approx.) 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Dutch  Guilders  to  $1.00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Dutch  Guilders 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 


Actual 
FY  1993 

Es 

FY 

timate 
1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

433 

6.9% 

30 

450 

6.9% 

31 

472 

6.9% 

33 

1.875 

1.92 

1.92 

$16 
1 

$16 

3 

$17 

17 


19 


17 


The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IBPCA  is  paid  in  Dutch  guilders.  FY  1995  estimates 
are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year 
1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  IBPCA' s  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  (5%). 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
under  the  terms  of  the  Hague  Conventions  for  the  Pacific 
International  Disputes  of  1899  and  1907.   The  International 
the  Court's  administrative  affairs.  The  Court  maintains  a  wor 
jurists  and  lawyers  available  for  selection  as  members  of  ad 
tribunals.   The  use  of  arbitration  to  resolve  international  di 
appropriate  is  an  important  element  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  whi 
at  very  low  cost  by  our  participation  in  the  IBPCA.   The  Secre 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  also  designates  the  appoi 
for  the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribunal. 


was  established 
Settlement  of 
Bureau  conducts 
ldwide  panel  of 
hoc  arbitration 
sputes  whenever 
ch  is  supported 
tary  General  of 
nting  authority 
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Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

56,886 

5.787% 

3,292 

58,421 
5.787% 

3,381 

59,121 

5 . 884% 

3,479 

32.92 

35.59 

36.15 

$100 

$95 

$96 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OP  CUSTOMS  TARIFFS  (IBPCT) 

Brussels,  Belgium 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $1 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Belgian  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Belgian  Francs  to  $1 .00 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IBPCT  is  paid  in  Belgian  francs.  FY  1995  estimates 
are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  IBPCT' s  fiscal 
year  1995  (April  1,  1994  to  March  31,  1995). 

Increases  in  estimates  for  IBPCT1 s  1995  budget  are  due  to  mandatory  cost 
increases  (2.9%). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  Bureau,  with  a  current  membership  of  71  countries,  translates  tariff 
schedules  of  member  governments  which  are  printed  in  a  wide  range  of  languages 
into  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish  and  publishes  them  in  the 
International  Customs  Journal.  The  Union  thus  provides  an  inexpensive  and 
efficient  method  of  disseminating  this  information.  Full  information  on 
foreign  customs  rates  and  regulations  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  to  American  businessmen.  While  foreign  tariffs  are 
available  in  the  original  language,  most  of  our  trade  technicians,  tariff 
analysts,  and  businessmen  could  not  as  a  practical  matter  utilize  the  tariffs 
economically  or  effectively  except  in  English. 

The  Bureau's  translation  provides  a  ready  source  of  basic  information  needed 
for  responding  to  questions  from  businessmen,  in  particular  in  connection  with 
our  export  promotion  programs,  and  for  verifying  foreign  concessions  obtained 
in  negotiations.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  for  instance,  distributes 
the  Bureau's  Customs  Journals  to  its  commercial  counselors  in  all  68  district 
offices  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  If  the  U.S.  were  not  a  member 
of  the  International  Bureau,  we  would  have  to  establish  a  facility  for 
translating  foreign  tariff  schedules  into  English  at  a  cost  several  times  the 
annual  payment  to  the  Bureau. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES(IBWM) 


Sevres,  France 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $42 

Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  Gold  Francs) 
United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Additional  Contribution  a/ 
Net  U.S.  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

French  Francs  equal  1  Gold  Franc 
United  States  Contribution 
(in  French  Francs) 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

French  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  French  Francs 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

a/  Additional  contribution  because  i 
Iran,  Pakistan,  and  others  are  not  paying. 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  IBWM  budgets  in  Gold  francs;  however,  since  there  is  no  direct  exchange 
between  the  Gold  franc  and  the  U.S.  dollar,  the  U.S.  assessment  is  paid  in 
French  francs.  The  FY  1995  estimate  represents  the  U.S.  share  for  the  third 
year  of  the  1993-1997  quadrennial  budget,  and  is  intended  to  provide  full 
funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year  1995. 


Actual      Estimate 
FY  1993        FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

21,761        23,067 

9.85%         9.85% 

2,143         2,272 

99           99 

2,242         2,371 

24,451 

9.85% 

2,408 

99 

2,507 

1.8145        1.8145 

1.8145 

4,068         4,302 

4,549 

5.38          5.91 

5.91 

$756          $728 
40            74 

$770 

796           802 

770 

;ntina,  Cameroon,  Dominican 

Republic 

1993-97  quadrennial  budgets 


Increases  in  estimates  between  IBWM's  1988-92  and 
are  due  to  inflation  and  mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

As  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  1978,  the  function  of  the  IBWM  is  to  ensure 
international  standardization  of  basic  units  of  measure  which  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  goods  between  countries. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
U.S.  and  critical  to  U.S.  commerce  and  industry.  A  1921  Convention  extended 
the  Bureau's  interest  to  include  standards  of  electrical  measuring  units  and 
all  physical  constants  used  in  high  precision  instruments. 

In  collaboration  with  other  international  scientific  organizations,  the  IBWM 
has  established  an  international  system  of  units  which  embraces  the  metric 
system  as  well  as  providing  a  basis  for  all  major  types  of  physical 
measurement.  Units  used  in  the  major  industrial  countries  are  now  derived 
from  the  international  system  of  units.  The  continuing  program  of  the  IBWM  is 
to  refine  and  extend  these  units  to  cover  all  basic  types  of  measurements 
where  international  uniformity  and  accuracy  are  important  to  scientific  and 
technological  programs  and  to  the  facilitation  of  commerce. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORATION  OF  CULTURAL  PROPERTY  (ICCROM) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 
United  States  %  Share 

U.S.  Assessment 
Arrears  Payment 


Rome,  Italy 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

Change  in 

Annual  Requirements 

:  $-- 

Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

$2,760 

25% 

690 

5 

$2,898 
25% 
725 

10 

$2,898 
25% 
725 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        695  735         725 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  represents  the  U.S.  share  of  ICCROM' s  calendar  year  1995 
budget,  and  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
calendar  year  1995. 

FY  1995  estimates  remain  the  same  as  those  for  FY  1994;  therefore,  there  is  no 
increase  between  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Center  is  an  intergovernmental  organization  established  in 
195.8  to  serve  as  a  research  and  training  center  and  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  exchange  of  information  and  specialists  concerned  with  the  scientific  and 
technical  problems  of  preservation  and  restoration  of  cultural  property. 
Examples  of  ICCROM  activities  include  technical  assistance  in  conservation  of 
paintings  in  Jerusalem,  marble  statues  in  Algeria,  murals  in  Malta  and 
Thailand,  the  effects  of  tourism  on  the  Pharonic  tombs  at  Luxor,  the  mud-brick 
Spanish  missions  of  the  American  Southwest,  the  restoration  of  the 
Michelangelo  murals  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  facade  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
building.  The  U.S.  benefits  from  U.S.  participation,  by  both  students  and 
professors,  in  various  training  courses  available  only  at  ICCROM  in 
architectural,  painting  and  stone  conservation. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  ORGANIZATION  (ICO) 

London,  England 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  1  Share  (approx.) 
Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $— 


Actual 
FY  1993 

$6,006 

13.15% 

790 


Estimate 
FY  1994 


Estimate 
FY  1995 


^nS'i^t1Cipat1°n  in  the  Interna*ional  Coffee  Organization  ended  on  September 


30,  1993 
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INTERNATIONAL  COTTON  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (ICAC) 

Washington,  D.C.  -  United  States 
(dol lars  in  thousands) 


Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

$1,082 

$980 

$1,159 

12.57% 

13.00% 

13.00% 

136 

127 

151 

103 

107 

111 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $28 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        239  234         262 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

FY  1995  estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements 
for  ICAC's  fiscal  year  1995  (July  1,  1994  to  June  30,  1995). 

Increases  in  estimates  of  annual  requirements  for  ICAC's  1995  budget  are  due 
to  inflation. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

Cotton  is  both  a  major  domestic  crop  and  an  important  export  for  the  United 
States.  The  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  is  the  recognized 
intergovernmental  cotton  producer-consumer  group;  the  ICAC  has  44  member 
governments,  representing  90  percent  of  world  production  (excluding  China),  85 
percent  of  world  consumption  (excluding  China),  and  80  percent  of  world  cotton 
exports.  The  ICAC  provides  the  U.S.  with  access  to  cotton  information  as  well 
as  other  governments'  views.  It  is  also  a  useful  vehicle  for  developing 
international  cooperation  on  cotton  problems  concerning  the  U.S.  The  ICAC 
collects  and  disseminates  statistical  information  on  cotton  stocks, 
production,  consumption,  trade  and  prices.  ICAC  publishes  a  bi-monthly  review 
of  the  world  cotton  situation  and  makes  regular  forecasts  of  cotton  prices. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HYDROGRAPHIC  ORGANIZATION  (IHO) 

Monte  Carlo,  Monaco 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $7 

Computation  of  Actual       Estimate      Estimate 

Estimate  FY  1993        FY  1994       FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Special  Drawing  Rights)  1,253  1,408  1,557 

United  States  %  Share  4.34%  4.23%  4.19% 

United  States  Assessment  54  60  65 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

Special  Drawing  Rights  to  $1.00  .72  .71  .71 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 

Payment  in  Special  Drawing  Rights       $75  $85  $92 

Tax  Reimbursement  Estimate  20  20  20 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        95  105  112 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  IHO  is  paid  in  Special  Drawing  rights.   The  FY  1995 

estimate  represents  the  third  year  of  a  five  year  budget  period.   FY  1995 

estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
calendar  year  1995. 

The  IHO's  1993-97  budget  is  an  increase  of  approximately  44  percent  over  the 
1988-92  budget  due  to  inflation,  mandatory  cost  increases,  and  real  growth. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  main  purpose  of  the  International  Hydrographic  Organization  (IHO)  is  to 
achieve  among  its  members  uniformity,  efficiency,  and  coordination  in 
hydrographic  surveying  and  charting  and  in  disseminating  marine  safety 
information,  thus  making  maritime  navigation  safer  and  easier  throughout  the 
world.  The  United  States  benefits  directly  in  the  annual  receipt  of 
approximately  1,500  unique  charts  from  IHO  members  and  facsimile  reproduction 
material  for  approximately  130  charts  under  bilateral  agreements  concluded 
under  the  aegis  of  the  IHO,  and  further  facsimile  material  for  an  increasing 
number  of  charts  in  the  International  Charts  Series  under  the  Convention  and 
Technical  Regulations  of  the  IHO.  There  is  additional  benefit  to  the  U.S.  in 
our  ability  to  influence  the  charting  practices  of  other  nations  through  the 
IHO,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  their  data  to,  and  its  utilization  by,  our 
data  banks,  and  to  minimize  required  changes  in  U.S.  procedures  in  reaching 
necessary  international  standards  for  nautical  products.  The  savings  to  the 
U.S.  for  these  activities  are  substantial,  as  compared  to  the  costs  of 
unilateral  U.S.  surveying  and  chart  production  or  the  cost  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  many  bilateral  agreements  which  would  be  necessary  in  the 
absence  of  the  IHO  Convention.  Safety  of  navigation  of  U.S.  mariners  is  also 
well  served. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  UNIFICATION  OF  PRIVATE  LAW  (IIUPL) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 
Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  Swiss  Francs/93,  Italian 

Lire/94  and  95) 
United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  and  Italian 
Lire  to  $1.00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Swiss  Francs 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 


Rome,  Italy 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in 

An 

nual  Requirements:  $3 

Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 

FY  1995 

an 

2,078 
7.51% 

2,846,000 
7.94% 

2,925,688 
7 .  94% 

156 


1.51 


$103 
7 

110 


225,974 


1702.70 


$133 

13 

146 


232,230 


1702.70 


$136 


136 


Beginning  in  FY 
budget.  The  FY 
requirements  for 


1994,  the  IIUPL  will  switch 
1995  estimate  is  intended 
calendar  year  1995. 


from  a  Swiss  franc  to  Italian  lire 
to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S. 


Increases  in  estimates  for  IIUPL' s  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 
non-discretionary  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  unify  private  law  at  the  international 
level.  The  principal  method  is  the  preparation  of  draft  uniform  rules  of 
substantive  law  incorporated  into  international  conventions,  and  encouragement 
of  their  adoption  by  as  many  countries  as  possible.  Because  difficulties 
arising  out  of  conflicting  laws  are  especially  likely  to  arise  out  of 
international  commercial  transactions  and  international  transportation,  many 
of  the  uniform  laws  adopted  by  the  Institute  have  been  in  those  fields. 

These  uniform  laws  can  be  of  substantial  importance  to  United  States  interests 
since  they  could,  in  a  number  of  circumstances,  constitute  the  law  to  be 
applied  to  American  parties  to  transactions  with  parties  in  other  countries. 
The  Institute,  with  active  United  States  participation,  recently  completed 
work,  on  two  such  conventions,  which  were  adopted  at  a  Diplomatic  Conference  in 
Ottawa.  These  conventions,  on  international  financial  leasing  and 
international  factoring,  will  affect  international  trade  practices  and  are 
expected  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  U.S. 
ratification.  They  have  been  endorsed  for  ratification  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  affected  private  sector  interest  groups. 
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IIUPL  has  undertaken  to  prepare  conventions  on  secured  interests,  a  topic  of 
major  commercial  concern,  and  on  international  protection  of  cultural  property. 

U.S.  membership  in  the  Institute  provides  an  important  opportunity  for  U.S. 

participation  in  the  development  of  uniform  laws.   In  particular,  it  enables 

us  to  ensure  that  such  laws  are  compatible  with  U.S.  commercial  and  other 
interests,  and  that  American  legal  concepts  and  ideas  are  given  appropriate 

recognition  in  their  formulation.  This  has  become  increasingly  important  in 

view  of  consolidated  legal  views  of  Western  European  (European  Community  and 
EFTA)  nations  after  1992. 
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Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

$946 

6.337. 

60 

$1,036 

6.637. 

69 

$1,036 

6.63X 

69 
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INTERNATIONAL  JUTE  ORGANIZATION  (IJO) 

Dhaka,  Bangladesh 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $— 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

FY  1995  estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements 
for  the  IJO's  fiscal  year  1995  (July  1,  1994  to  June  30,  1995).  Although  the 
Administration  currently  is  considering  withdrawl  from  the  IJO,  funds  have 
been  included  for  FY  1995  contributions  pending  the  outcome  of  its  review.  If 
the  Administration  withdraws  from  the  IJO,  these  funds  will  be  reprogrammed 
for  other  CIO  payments. 

FY  1995  estimates  remain  the  same  as  those  for  FY  1994;  therefore,  there  is  no 
increase  between  the  fiscal  years  1994  and  1995. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Jute  Organization  is  to  improve  product 
competitiveness  rather  than  stabilizing  prices.  This  is  to  be  done  through 
sponsorship  of  voluntarily  funded  projects  in  research  and  development,  market 
promotion  and  cost  reduction.  This  work  is  not  being  performed  by  other 
international  institutions,  and  requires  resources  beyond  the  means  of  the 
least  developed  countries  which  produce  most  jute  for  export. 

The  International  Jute  Organization  benefits  the  United  States  by  striving  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  jute,  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  jute  to  our 
consumers,  and  improve  the  quality  of  jute  and  jute  products.  The  U.S.  is  one 
of  the  largest  importers  of  jute  and  jute  products.  Jute  is  an 
environmentally  sound  product  used  primarily  to  make  carpet  backing  and 
bagging.  Membership  in  the  IJO  enhances  our  bilateral  relations  with  India 
and  Bangladesh,  the  world's  top  two  jute  producers. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LEAD  AND  ZINC  STUDY  GROUP  (ILZSG) 

London,  England 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $7 


Computation  of 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Pounds  Sterling) 

486 

510 

530 

United  States  %  Share 

6.20% 

6.20% 

6.9% 

United  States  Assessment 

30 

32 

37 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

Pounds  Sterling  to  $1 .00 

.67 

.67 

.67 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995 

Request 

$45 

$48 

$55 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  ILZSG  is  paid  in  Pounds  Sterling.  FY  1995 
estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  the  ILZSG's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group  provides  a  forum  for 
inter-governmental  consultations  on  international  lead  and  zinc  trade.  The 
annual  meetings  of  the  organization  draw  wide  support  from  industry 
representatives  of  member  countries  who  find  the  exchange  of  market 
information  extremely  useful.  These  sessions  draw  on  the  information  provided 
by  member  states  to  prepare  a  world  forecast  for  lead  and  zinc  for  the 
upcoming  year. 

In  an  era  of  increasing  importance  of  basic  commodities,  we  believe  it  is 
advantageous  to  maintain  our  participation  in  this  effective,  non-political 
producer-consumer  forum  which  we  consider  to  be  a  model  for  similar 
organizations  for  other  commodities.  U.S.  industry  supports  our 
participation,  finding  great  value  in  the  pooled  information  on  changes  in  the 
world  market  and  on  other  conditions  affecting  industry.  The  Study  Group 
publishes  a  monthly  statistical  bulletin  covering  primary  production, 
consumption,  trade  and  pricing  statistics  and  prepares  a  variety  of  spot 
reports  on  matters  of  interest.  The  Study  Group  considers  possible  solutions 
to  the  problems  affecting  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  which  are  unlikely  to  be 
resolved  in  the  ordinary  development  of  world  trade. 
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Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

$1,688 

$2,132 

$1,842 

14.75% 

14.54% 

15% 

249 

310 

276 

12 

13 

13 
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INTERNATIONAL  NATURAL  RUBBER  ORGANIZATION  (INRO) 

Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia 
(amounts  1n  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  -$34 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        261  323        289 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

FY  1995  estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements 
for  calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  INRO's  1995  budget  are  due  to  anticipated 
inflation.  The  current  Agreement  expires  in  December  1993.  Renegotiation 
expenses  will  likely  add  to  the  administrative  budget. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Natural  Rubber  Organization  is  designed  to  moderate  natural 
rubber  prices  without  disturbing  long-term  market  trends,  and  ensure  expanded 
future  supplies  of  natural  rubber  at  reasonable  prices.  The  U.S.  is  the 
world's  largest  consumer  of  rubber  and  rubber  products,  and  natural  rubber  is 
a  strategically  important  commodity.  Continued  avai labi lity  of  natural  rubber 
at  reasonable  prices  is  important  to  the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States.  U.S.  firms  involved  in  rubber  trade  support  continued  U.S. 
participation  in  INRO. 

As  one  of  the  few  successful  commodity  organizations,  the  Rubber  Organization 
is  a  functioning  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  relying  on  free  markets  to 
determine  prices  and  supply  allocations.  This  organization  also  produces 
political  benefits:  active  U.S.  participation  is  important  to  the  Asian 
countries,  the  world's  largest  producers  of  natural  rubber  and  important  Asian 
friends  and  trading  partners  of  the  United  States. 
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INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  EPIZOOTICS  (IOE) 

Paris,  France 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $12 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  French  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
French  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  French  Francs 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


Actual 
FY  1993 


13,795 

3 .  32% 

458 

5.585 


$82 
6 

88 


Estimate 
FY  1994 


14,079 
3.31% 


466 
5.91 


$79 
11 

90 


Estimate 
FY  1995 


16,201 
3.31% 


536 


5.91 


$91 


91 


Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IOE  is  paid  in  French  francs.  The  FY 
is  part  of  the  1994-96  triennial  budget.  FY  1995  estimates  are 
provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year  1995. 


1995  request 
intended  to 


Increases  in  estimates  for  IOE's 
mandatory  cost  increases. 


1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Office  of  Epizootics  (IOE)  is  the  only  organization  that 
reports  on  animal  diseases  world  wide.  During  the  past  20  years  the 
organization  has  grown  from  54  members  to  116  and  includes  all  the  major 
developed  countries.  The  IOE  reports  the  existence  and  movement  of  animal, 
poultry  and  fish  diseases  on  a  weekly  and  monthly  basis.  As  necessary,  IOE 
cables  member  countries  when  new  disease  outbreaks  occur.  IOE  drafts  uniform 
sanitary  codes  for  animal  and  product  movements  in  international  trade.  It 
meets  regularly  to  review  the  status  of  animal  diseases  of  immediate  concern 
to  the  countries  of  the  world  and  proposes  efforts  to  control  them.  An 
International  Agreement  between  IOE  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FA0)  avoids  duplications  of  functions  by  separating  the  related 
responsibilities  of  the  two  organizations  in  the  animal  health  field.  While 
IOE  serves  as  a  global  surveillance  and 
animal  diseases  of  international  concern, 
dealing  with  the  animal  disease  outbreaks 
and  providing  training  and  assistance  to 
countries. 


reporting  service  on  outbreaks  of 
FA0  acts  to  assist  governments  in 
by  coordinating  control  activities 
improve  veterinary  services  within 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  LEGAL  METROLOGY  (IOLM) 

Paris,  France 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $4 

Computation  of  Actual       Estimate      Estimate 

Estimate  FY  1993        FY  1994       FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  Gold  Francs) 
United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

French  Francs  equal  1  Gold  Franc 
United  States  Contribution 
(in  French  Francs) 
Credit  Adjustment 
Net  Contribution  in  French  Francs 

English  Translation  Center 
Total  U.S.  Requirement 
(in  French  Francs) 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
French  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  French  Francs 
Arrears  Payment 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        108  102         106 

Exp.lanation  of  Estimate 

The  IOLM  budgets  In  Gold  francs;  however,  because  there  is  no  direct  exchange 
between  the  Gold  franc  and  the  U.S.  dollar,  the  U.S.  assessment  is  paid  in 
French  francs.  The  FY  1995  budget  will  be  the  third  of  the  four  year  1993-96 
budget  adopted  by  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of  Legal  Metrology  1n 
1992.  FY  1995  estimates  are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S. 
requirements  for  calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  between  IOLM's  1989-92  and  1993-96  quadrennial  budgets 
are  due  to  Inflation  and  mandatory  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Organization  for  Legal  Metrology  (IOLM)  was  founded  in  1955 
to  promote  Intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  compatibility  of  standards  of 
measurements  and  the  legislative  and  government  regulations  which  may  affect 
such  standards  of  measurements.  The  IOLM  recommends  uniform  international 
requirements  for  measuring  Instruments  and  works  out  needed  laws  and 
regulations  for  consideration  by  member  states.  It  also  acts  as  a  center  of 
documentation  and  information  exchange  in  legal  metrology.  The  organization's 
recommendations  are  not  binding  but  they  are  accepted  by  most  member  nations, 
many  of  which  are  also  our  major  trading  partners. 

Membership  In  the  IOLM  allows  the  United  States  to  play  an  effective  role  in 
these  activities,  all  of  which  are  of  high  importance  to  our  national 
standards  of  measurement,  as  well  as  to  a  segment  of  our  export  Industry. 
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3,390 

8.79% 

298 

3,555 

8.79% 

312 

3,735 

8.79% 

328 

1.816 

1.816 

1.816 

541 

570 

596 

— 

-2 

568 

32 

— 

541 
32 

596 
32 

573 

600 

628 

5.56 

5.91 

5.91 

$103 

$102 

$106 

5 

— 

— 
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L  OFFICE  OF  THE  VINE  AND  WINE  (IOVW) 

Paris,  France 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $2 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

.S. 
Request 

Actual 
FY  1993 

5,088 

4.92X 

250 

5.56 
$45 

n 

56 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

5,085 

5.077. 

258 

5.91 

$44 
24 

68 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  French  Francs) 
United  States  %  Share 

United  States  Assessment 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
French  Francs  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U 
Payment  in  French  Francs 
Arrears  Payment 

5,342 

5.07% 
271 

5.91 
$46 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995 
Explanation  of  Estimate 

46 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IOVW  is  paid  in  French  Francs.   FY 
are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for 
1995. 


1995  estimates 
calendar  year 


Increases  in  estimates  for  the  IOVW's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  (5%). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  IOVW  is  widely  recognized  as  the  most  prestigious  and  influential 
intergovernmental  organization  devoted  to  international  wine  technology, 
industry  and  trade  issues  concerning  its  member  states,  and  membership  therein 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  major  wine-producing 
countries. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  STUDY  GROUP  (IRSG) 


London, 

England 

(amounts  in 

thousands) 

Change  in 

Annual  Requirements 

:  $5 

Computation  of 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Pounds  Sterling) 

426 

469 

500 

United  States  %  Share 

9.39% 

9.39% 

10% 

United  States  Assessment 

40 

47 

50 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

Pounds  Sterling  to  $1 .OC 

1 

.66 

.67 

.67 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995 

Req 

uest 

$61 

$70 

$75 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IRSG  is  paid  in  Pounds 
are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S. 
fiscal  year  1995  (July  1,  1994  to  June  30,  1995). 


sterling.   FY  1995  estimates 
requirements  for  the  IRSG's 


Increases  in  estimates  for  the  IRSG's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Rubber  Study  Group,  established  at  the  close  of  World 
War.  II,  collects,  collates  and  publishes  worldwide  data  on  natural  rubber  and 
synthetic  rubber  production  and  consumption.  Participants  are  largely  members 
of  the  private  sector,  and  the  study  group  appoints  panels  of  experts  to  study 
and  report  on  specific  problems  affecting  this  industry.  The  U.S.  is  the 
world's  largest  consumer  of  rubber  and  rubber  products;  continued  availability 
of  high-quality  information  about  market  trends  is  important  to  the  U.S. 
economy. 


CIO-76 
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INTERNATIONAL  SEED  TESTING  ASSOCIATION  (ISTA) 


Zurich, 

Switzerland 

(amounts 

in 

thousands) 

Change  in 

Annual  Requirements 

:  $2 

Computation  of 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Estimate 

FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Swiss  Francs) 

400 

381 

433 

United  States  %  Share 

2.88% 

2.88% 

2.89% 

United  States  Assessment 

12 

11 

13 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 

Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 

1.50 

1.49 

1.49 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995 

Request 

$8 

$7 

$9 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  ISTA  1s  paid  in  Swiss  Francs.  FY  1995  estimates  are 
intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year  1995. 

Increases  in  estimates  for  the  ISTA's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  International  Seed  Testing  Association  (ISTA)  1s 
to  develop,  adopt  and  publish  standard  procedures  for  sampling  and  testing 
seeds  and  to  promote  uniform  application  of  these  procedures  for  evaluation 
of  seeds  moving  in  International  trade.  The  latest  record  (1991)  shows  the 
United  States  exported  seeds  at  an  annual  value  of  about  $625  million  and 
imported  seeds  at  an  annual  value  of  about  $148  million.  Therefore,  It  is 
important  for  U.S.  Interests  to  be  represented  In  ISTA  and  for  the  U.S.  to 
participate  fully  in  the  processes  leading  to  the  adoption  of  standard 
procedures  for  sampling  and  testing  seeds  moving  1n  International  trade. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TROPICAL  TIMBER  ORGANIZATION  (ITTO) 

Yokohama,  Japan 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $41 


Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Credit  Adjustment 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement  (est.) 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 
Explanation  of  Estimate 


Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

$2,343 

5.081 

119 

$4,300 

5.081 

218 

$3,700 

7% 

259 

-3 

— 

— 

116 
55 

218 
55 

259 

55 

171 


273 


314 


The  FY  1995  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements 
for  calendar  year  1995. 

ITTO's  estimated  1995  budget  represents  a  14  percent  decrease  below  the  1994 
budget.  However,  the  U.S.  assessment  increases  by  $41,000  because  of  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  percentage  share.  This  increase  results  from  an  expected 
change  in  the  manner  of  calculating  the  budget  to  introduce  greater  equity 
into  the  system.  At  present  several  developing  countries  pay  a  greater  share 
of  the  budget  than  the  United  States. 

Purjose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  ITTO's  objectives  address  concerns  summarized  in  P.L.  99-529  (1986),  in 
which  Congress  expressed  its  concern  over  the  destruction  and  loss  of  tropical 
forests,  and  instructed  the  President  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  developing 
countries  to  stress  "the  importance  of  conserving  and  sustainably  managing 

forest  resources "   The  ITTO  provides  a  key  forum  for  such  dialogue; 

virtually  all  major  producers  and  consumers  of  tropical  timber  are  members  of 
the  ITTO.  Its  members  represent  95%  of  world  trade  in  tropical  timber  and 
more  than  70%  of  the  earth's  remaining  tropical  rainforests.  The  ITTO  is  also 
improving  market  transparency,  an  important  benefit  to  both  U.S.  industry  and 
consumers  since  the  U.S.  is  a  major  importer  of  tropical  timber  products  and  a 
major  exporter  of  competing  wood  products. 

The  ITTO  was  established  in  1985  to  promote  cooperation  between  producers  and 
consumers  of  tropical  timber.  Since  its  inception,  the  organization  has 
striven  to  reduce  tropical  deforestation  by  propagating  good  forest  management 
practices  in  countries  having  tropical  forest  resources  and  increasing  market 
transparency  in  the  tropical  timber  market.  Through  its  numerous 
voluntarily-funded  projects,  ITTO  has  assumed  a  key  role  in  the  global  battle 
against  deforestation,  a  significant  contributor  to  global  climate  change  and 
the  "greenhouse  effect."  The  ITTO  also  works  to  promote  market  transparency, 
through  improved  statistics  and  analysis,  and  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
viable  forest  industries. 

CIO-78 
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International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 


Computation  of 
Estimate 


(110) 

Gland,  Switzerland 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $10 


Actual 
FY  1993 


Estimate 
FY  1994 


Estimate 
FY  1995 


Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Swiss  Francs) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 


4,996 
6.13% 


5,667 
5.629% 


5,939 
5 .  62% 


306 

319 

334 

1.42 

1  .49 

1.49 

$215 

$214 

$224 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IUCN  is  paid 
are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of 
1995. 


in  Swiss  francs. 
U.S.  requirements 


FY  1995  estimates 
for  calendar  year 


Increases  in  estimates  for  the 
inflation  for  Switzerland  (4.8%). 


IUCN's  1995  budget  are  due  to  estimated 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  IUCN  is  the  leading  international  organization  concerned  with  the 
conservation  of  the  world's  biological  resources  and  the  sustainable  use  of 
the  planet's  natural  resources.  The  scientific  knowledge  it  provides  is  the 
intellectual  base  for  conservation  policies  at  the  international,  national, 
and  local  levels. 

IUCN  directly  supports  United  States'  efforts  to  preserve  biological  diversity 
by  assisting  countries  in  establishing  national  conservation  strategies  and  by 
researching  and  monitoring  the  status  of  all  known  species  of  fauna  and 
flora.  The  IUCN  also  collaborates  on  specific  projects  to  preserve  endangered 
species  of  high  interest  to  the  United  States,  such  as  the  African  elephant. 
IUCN  helps  establish  protected  areas  in  developing  countries  fulfilling 
another  U.S.  goal  in  international  conservation. 

In  the  past,  IUCN  has  initiated  conservation  conventions  which  have  become  the 
linchpins  of  U.S.  international  conservation  policy.  Foremost  among  these  are 
the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  of  Fauna  and  Flora 
(CITES),  the  Convention  on  World  Heritage,  and  the  Convention  on  Biological 
Diversity.  A  World  Conservation  Strategy  to  guide  the  planet's  conservation 
efforts  was  released  in  1980,  and  its  sequel,  Caring  for  the  Earth:  A 
Strategy  for  Sustainable  Living,  was  published  in  1991. 
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INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL  (IHC) 

London,  England 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

1,368 

1 6 . 88% 

231 

1,360 

17.20% 

234 

1,408 

1 7 .  50% 

246 

.6638 

.6724 

.67 

$348 
146 

$348 

$367 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $19 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 

(in  Pounds  Sterl ing) 

United  States  %  Share 
United  States  Assessment 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Pounds  Sterling  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Pounds  Sterling 
Arrears  Payment 
Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request        494  348         367 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IWC  is  paid  in  Pounds  Sterling.  FY  1995  estimates 
are  intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  the  IWC's  fiscal 
year  1995  (July  1,  1994  to  June  30,  1995). 

Increases  in  estimates  for  the  IWC's  1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  (3.5%). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  International  Wheat  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement,  which  consists  of  the  1986  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  the 
1986  Food  Aid  Convention.  The  current  Wheat  Trade  Convention  seeks  to  further 
international  cooperation  in  connection  with  world  wheat  problems,  to 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  international  wheat  markets,  and  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  international  trade  in  wheat.  The  current  Food  Aid  Convention 
provides  for  member  contributions  of  an  annual  amount  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  as  food  aid  to  developing  countries.  The  Council  also  collects  and 
distributes  information  on  world  trade  in  wheat  and  other  grains. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  as  the  world's  leading  exporter  of 
wheat  and  grains,  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Council.  Decisions  in  the 
Council  are  by  a  majority  vote  of  importers  and  exporters  voting  separately, 
with  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  group  required  for  certain  major  decisions. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  (10) 

Geneva  Switzerland 
(amounts  in  thousands) 


Computation  of 
Estimate 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $87 


Actual 
FY  1993 


Estimate 
FY  1994 


Estimate 
FY  1995 


Assessment  Against  Members 
(in  Swiss  Francs) 
United  States  %  Share 

United  States  Assessment 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Swiss  Francs  to  $1 .00 


8. 
13. 


755 
51% 


1,183 
1.4937 


9,400 

14% 

1,316 


1  .49 


10,300 

14.03% 

1,445 


1  .49 


U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Swiss  Francs 
Tax  Reimbursement  Estimate 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 


$792 
3 

795 


$883 
4 

887 


$970 
4 

974 


The  U.S.  assessment  to  the  IU  is  paid  in  Swiss  francs.   FY  1995  estimates  are 
intended  to  provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year  1995. 


Increases  in  estimates  for  the  IU's 
mandatory  cost  increases  (10%). 


1995  budget  are  due  to  inflation  and 


Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  origins  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  date  back  to  1889,  when  nine 
countries  met  in  Paris  in  an  interparliamentary  conference  for  international 
arbitration.  The  movement  developed  rapidly,  and  a  permanent  organization 
with  its  own  statutes  and  secretariat  was  set  up  in  1894  under  the  name  of 
"Interparliamentary  Union." 

At  least  twice  a  year,  the  Union  brings  together  parliamentarians  representing 
different  ideologies  and  countries  for  objective  studies  of  political, 
economic,   social,   juridical   and   cultural   problems   of   international 


The  overall  aim  of  the  Union  is  to  promote  personal  contacts 
of  all  Parliaments  and  to  unite  them  in  common  action  to  secure 
the  full  participation  of  their  states  in  the  establishment  and 
of  representative  institutions  and  the  advancement  of 
peace  and  cooperation. 

structure,  the  Interparliamentary  Union  consists  of  national  groups 
constituted  within  parliaments  recognized  as  subject  to  international  law. 
The  United  States  Congress  has  joined  the  Union  en  bloc,  and  therefore,  it  may 
be  said  that  all  Members  of  Congress  are  members  of  the  U.S. 
Interparliamentary  Group. 


significance, 
among  members 
and  maintain 
continuance 
international 


In 


CIO-81 


Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

160 

-48 
112 

160 

-45 

115 

160 
-48 
112 

5.33 

5.91 

5.91 

$21 

$19 

$19 
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PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  ROAD  CONGRESSES  (PIARC) 

Paris,  France 
(amounts  in  thousands) 

Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $ — 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

U.S.  Assessment  in  French  Francs 

Less:  Prior  Year  Credit 
Total  Annual  Requirements 

Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
French  Francs  to  $1 .00 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  U.S.  is  assessed  a  statutory  subscription  of  80,000  French  francs  plus 
40,000  French  francs  for  each  delegate  it  sends  to  the  Permanent  International 
Commission—in  addition  to  the  two  delegates  entitled  to  be  sent  under  the 
statutory  subscription  fee.  In  FY  1995,  the  United  States  plans  to  send  four 
delegates  to  the  Permanent  International  Commission.  Total  U.S.  requirements 
for  fiscal  year  1995  are  estimated  at  112,000  French  francs  (160,000  French 
francs  for  the  4  Permanent  International  Commission  delegates  minus  a  48,000 
French  franc  credit  for  dues  paid  to  PIARC  by  other  U.S.  nationals). 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  general  aim  of  PIARC  is  to  foster  progress  in  the  construction, 
improvement,  maintenance,  use  and  economic  development  of  roads  and  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  road  systems  throughout  the  world.  An  international 
association  for  sharing  road-related  technologies,  it  is  run  by 
representatives  of  the  70  developed  and  developing  countries'  member 
governments.  The  association's  technical  work  is  centered  on  17  standing 
technical  committees  and  a  quadrennial  World  Road  Congress.  Our  membership  in 
PIARC  supports  the  Administration's  policy  of  encouraging  U.S.  exports  and 
secures  better  access  to  foreign  technical  developments  that  will  help  solve 
important  domestic  highway  problems. 
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WORLD  TOURISM  ORGANIZATION  (WTO) 

Madrid,  Spain 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Change  in  Annual  Requirements:  $33 


Actual 
FY  1993 

Estimate 
FY  1994 

Estimate 
FY  1995 

$2,775 

5% 
139 

10 
149 

$3,440 

5% 

172 

10 

182 

$3,080 

5% 

154 

10 

164 

561,040 

5% 

28,052 

518,040 

57o 

25,902 

659,059 

5% 

32,953 

116.398 

139.80 

139.80 

$241 

$185 

$236 

390 

367 

400 

Computation  of 
Estimate 

Assessment  Against  Members 
Billed  in  US  Dollars 

United  States  %  Share  (approx.) 
U.S.  Assessment  in  Dollars 

Tax  Reimbursement  Agreement 
Total  U.S.  Requirement  in  Dollars 

Assessment  Against  Members 
Billed  in  Spanish  Pesetas 
United  States  %  Share  (approx.) 
U.S.  Assessment  in  Spanish  Pesetas 
Approx.  Exchange  Rate 
Spanish  Pesetas  to  $1 .00 

U.S.  Dollar  Equivalent  of  U.S. 
Payment  in  Spanish  Pesetas 

Funds  Available  and  FY  1995  Request 

Explanation  of  Estimate 

The  FY  1995  estimate  represents  the  U.S.  share  of  member  states'  contributions 
toward  the  second  year  of  the  1994-95  biennial  budget  and  is  intended  to 
provide  full  funding  of  U.S.  requirements  for  calendar  year  1995. 

The  1994-95  biennial  budget  represents  a  nominal  increase  of  11.6%  over  the 
1992-93  biennial  budget  due  to  inflation  and  other  cost  increases. 

Purpose  and  Benefits  to  the  United  States 

The  World  Tourism  Organization  (WTO)  is  the  only  intergovernmental 
organization  concerned  exclusively  with  tourism  on  a  worldwide  basis.  The 
fundamental  aim  of  WTO  is  the  promotion  and  facilitation  of  tourism  to  further 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  programs  of  its  member  countries.  In 
addition  to  providing  a  worldwide  forum  for  governmental  and  private  tourism 
officials  to  discuss  ways  to  facilitate  tourism,  the  WTO  staff  prepares 
studies  on  tourism  trends,  travel  demand  and  supply,  the  environmental  impact 
of  travel  expansion,  international  travel  statistics,  and  impediments  to 
tourism. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

STATUTORY  AUTHORIZATIONS 

UNITED  NATIONS  AND  AFFILIATED  AGENCIES 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION 

P.L.  79-197  approved  July  31,  1945;  as  amended  by  P.L.  81-806  approved 
September  21,  1950;  P.L.  84-726  approved  July  18,  1956;  P.L.  85-141 
approved  August  14,  1957;  P.L.  87-195  approved  September  4,  1961  (22 
U.S.C.  279-279d).  The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
Constitution,  adopted  by  the  United  States  effective  October  16,  1945 
(T.I.A.S.  1554)  and  composite  text,  as  amended  to  1957  (T.I.A.S.  4803). 

INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

P.L.  85-177  approved  August  28,  1957  (22  U.S.C.  2021-2026).  The 
International  Atomic  Energy  Statute,  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate 
June  18,  1957  (T.I.A.S.  3873). 

INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 

The  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  Chapter  XV,  1944, 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  July  25,  1946  (T.I.A.S.  1591). 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

P.L.  30-843  apcroved  June  30,  1948,  as  amended  by  P.L.  81-806  approved 
June  30,  1958  (22  U.S.C.  271-272a).  The  International  Labor  Organization 
Constitution  amendment,  acceptance  by  the  United  States  deposited  August 
2,  1958  (T.I.A.S.  1868). 

INTERNATIONAL  MARITIME  ORGANIZATION 

The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  Convention, 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  July  27,  1950  and  entered  into  force 
for  the  United  States  March  17,  1958  (T.I.A.S.  4044) 

INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION 

The  International  Telecommunication  Convention  with  Annexes  and  Protocol, 
Malaga-Torremol inos,  1973  ratification  by  Senate  January  22,  1976  and 
entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  in  April  1976 
(T.I.A.S.  8572);  as  amended,  Nairobi,  1982,  ratification  by  the 
President,  December  26,  1985  and  entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  on  January  10,  1986. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

P.L.  79-264  approved  December  20,  1945;  as  renumbered  and  amended  by  P.L. 
81-341  approved  October  10,  1949  (22  U.S.C.  287-287e).  The  United 
Nations  Charter  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate,  July  28,  1945  (T.S. 
933). 

UNITED  NATIONS  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION 

The  Senate  gave  its  Advice  and  Consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Nations  Industrial  Development  Organization 
(UNIDO)  on  June  21,  1983.  The  President  signed  the  ratification 
instrument  on  August  2,  1983.  The  ratification  instrument  was  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  on  September  2,  1983. 
The  Constitution  entered  into  force  on  June  21,  1985. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  AND  AFFILIATED  AGENCIES  (CONTINUED): 

UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION 

On  July  1,  1981,  the  new  Universal  Postal  Convention,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1979,  entered  into  force  for  the  United  States.  (T.I.A.S.  9972). 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Public  Law  643,  80th  Congress,  approved  June  14,  1948;  Public  Law  807, 
81st  Congress,  approved  September  21,  1950;  Public  Law  655,  83rd 
Congress,  approved  August  26,  1954;  Public  Law  138,  84th  Congress, 
approved  July  8,  1955  (22  U.S.C.  290  -  290e).  World  Health  Organization 
Constitution  entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States  June 
21,  1948  (T.I.A.S.  1808). 

WORLD  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  ORGANIZATION 

PARIS  UNION 

P.L.  86-614  approved  July  12,  1960,  as  amended  by  P.L.  88-69  approved 
July  19,  1963,  as  amended  by  P.L.  92-511  approved  October  20,  1972  (22 
U.S.C.  260f),  as  further  amended  by  P.L.  98-164  approved  November  22, 
1983.  Stockholm  revision  to  the  Paris  Convention  for  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  Senate  consent  to  ratification  February  28,  1970 
(T.I.A.S.  6923),  as  amended  by  P.L.  98-164  approved  November  22,  1983. 

NICE  UNION 

The  U.S.  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  of  ratification  of  the  Nice 

Agreement  on  December  11,  1971  (T.I.A.S.  7418). 

STRASBOURG  UNION 

The  U.S.  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
.  Strasbourg  Agreement  on  October  30,  1973  (T.I.A.S.  8140). 

BERNE  CONVENTION  ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LITERACY  AND  ARTISTIC  WORKS 
Implementing  legislation  became  effective  March  1,  1989. 

WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  World  Meteorological  Organization  Convention,  ratification  advised  by 
the  Senate  April  20,  1949  (T.I.A.S.  5947). 

INTER-AMERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

INTER-AMERICAN  INDIAN  INSTITUTE 

The  Inter-American  Indian  Institute  Convention,  ratification  advised  by 
the  Senate  May  26,  1941  (T.S.  978). 

INTER-AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  COOPERATION  ON  AGRICULTURE 

The  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  Convention, 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  June  22,  1944  (T.S.  987):  Protocol  to 
the  Convention,  deposited  by  the  United  States  November  3,  1959.  Revised 
statutes  changing  the  name  of  the  Institute  to  Inter-American  Institute 
for  Cooperation  on  Agriculture  and  incorporating  changes  in  the  Institute 
were  adopted  by  the  required  two-thirds  of  member  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  on  February  18,  1981.  The  United  States  deposited  its 
ratification  to  the  revised  statutes  on  October  24,  1980. 
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INTER-AMERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS  (CONTINUED): 

ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

The  Organization  of  American  States  Charter,  ratification  advised  by  the 
Senate  on  August  28,  1950  (T.I.A.S.  2361). 

PAN  AMERICAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Convention,  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate, 
February  23,  1925  (T.S.  714). 

PAN  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

Public  Resolution  74-42  approved  August  2,  1935  as  amended  by  P.L.  83-736 
approved  August  31,  1954,  as  further  amended  by  P.L.  90-645  approved 
October  13,  1966  (22  U.S.C.  273),  P.L.  91-340  approved  July  17,  1970  and 
P.L.  97-241  approved  August  24,  1982. 

PAN  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  CONGRESS  ASSOCIATION 

P.L.  80-794  approved  June  28,  1948  (22  U.S.C.  280j-280-k),  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  91-553,  approved  December  15,  1970  and  Public  Law  97-241 
approved  August  24,  1982. 

REGIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

ASIA-PACIFIC  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION 

Language  is  included  in  the  State  Department  Authorization  Bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1994,  which  is  before  Congress. 

COLOMBO  PLAN  COUNCIL  FOR  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

P.L.  86-108  (Section  502),  approved  July  24,  1959  (22  U.S.C.  1896b). 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

P.L.  84-689  approved  July  11,  1956,  as  amended  by  P.L.  85-477  approved 
June  30,  1958,  and  P.L.  90-137  approved  November  14,  1967  (22  U.S.C. 
1928A-1928D). 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION 

North  Atlantic  Treaty,  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  July  21,  1949 
(T.I.A.S.  1964)  (22  U.S.C.  19286),  P.L.  87-195  (Section  628,  629  and  630) 
approved  September  4,  1961;  as  amended  by  P.L.  89-171,  approved  September 
6,  1965  (22  U.S.C.  2388-2390). 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  OECD  Convention,  notification  advised  by  the  Senate  March  16,  1961 
(T.I.A.S.  4891).  P.L.  87-195  (Sections  628,  629  and  630)  aDproved 
SeDtember  4,  1961  as  amended  by  P.L.  89-171,  approved  September  5,  1965 
(22  U.S.C.  2388-2390). 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

P.L.  80-403,  approved  January  28,  1948,  as  amended  by  P.L.  81-806 
approved  September  21,  1950,  and  further  amended  by  P.L.  86-472  approved 
May  14,  1960;  P.L.  88-263  aDproved  January  31,  1964;  P.L.  89-91  approved 
July  27,  1965  (22  U.S.C.  280-280c);  P.L.  91-632  approved  December  31, 
1970;  and  P.L.  92-490  approved  October  13,  1972.  The  South  Pacific 
Commission  Agreement  entered  into  force  July  29,  1948  (T.I.A.S.  2317)  and 
amendment  to  the  agreement  entered  into  force  July  15,  1965. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS 

Convention  of  International  Expositions,  ratification  advised  by  the 
Senate  April  30,  1968, (T.I. A. S.  6548). 

CUSTOMS  COOPERATION  COUNCIL 

Customs  Cooperation  Convention,  ratification  by  the  Senate  October  4, 
1968,  instruments  of  accession  deposited  November  5,  1970.  (T.I.A.S 
7063) 

GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

P.L.  93-618  approved  January  3,  1975. 

HAGUE  CONFERENCE  ON  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

P.L.  88-244,  as  amended  by  P.L.  92-497  approved  October  17,  1972  (22 

U.S.C.  269g-l).   The  Hague  Conference  on  Private  International  Law 

Statute  entered  into  force  on  October  15,  1964  (T.I.A.S.  5710). 

INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  CANCER 
P.L.  92-484  approved  October  14,  1972. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  ARBITRATION 

The  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  Convention,  ratification 
advised  by  the  Senate  April  2,  1908  (T.S.  536). 

INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  CUSTOMS  TARIFFS 

The  International  Union  for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs 
Convention,  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  December  13,  1890  (T.S. 
384),  the  Protocol  modifying  the  Convention  of  July  5,  1980,  ratification 
.  by  the  Senate  January  25,  1956  (T.I.A.S.  3922),  Public  Law  90-569, 
approved  October  12,  1968  (33  U.S.C.  269th). 

INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  Convention;  ratification 
advised  by  the  Senate  May  15,  1978,  (T.S.  378)  and  amending  convention, 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  January  5,  1923  (T.S.  673). 

INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORATION 
OF  CULTURAL  PROPERTY 

P.L.  89-665  aDproved  October  15,  1966,  amended  as  follows  by  P.L.  91-243 
approved  May  9,  1970;  P.L.  93-54  approved  July  1,  1973;  P.L.  94-422 
approved  Septemoer  28,  1976;  and  P.L.  96-199  approved  March  5,  1980. 

INTERNATIONAL  COTTON  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
P.L.  94-350  approved  July  12,  1976. 

INTERNATIONAL  HYDROGRAPHIC  ORGANIZATION 


The  International  Hydrographic  Convention,  approval  advised  by  the  Senate 
May  13,  1968  (T.I.A.S.  6933). 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (CONTINUED): 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  UNIFICATION  OF  PRIVATE  LAN 

P.L.  84-44  approved  December  30,  1963,  as  amended  by  P.L.  92-497  approved 
October  17,  1972  (22  U.S.C.  269g-l).  The  Charter  of  the  International 
Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law  entered  into  force  for  the 
United  States  March  13,  1964  (T.I.A.S.  5743). 

INTERNATIONAL  JUTE  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  145,  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1986  and  1987 
(P.L.  99-93  of  16  August  1985). 

INTERNATIONAL  LEAD  AND  ZINC  STUDY  GROUP 
P.L.  94-350  approved  July  12,  1976. 

INTERNATIONAL  NATURAL  RUBBER  ORGANIZATION 

International  Natural  Rubber  Agreement,  resolution  of  ratification 
(Treaty  Document  100-9)  agreed  by  the  Senate  on  September  7,  1988. 

INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  EPIZOOTICS 

International  Agreement  for  the  creation  at  Paris  of  the  International 
Office  of  EDizootics,  ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  May  5,  1975. 
(T.I.A.S.  8141). 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  LEGAL  METROLOGY 

The  Convention  on  Legal  Metrology,  as  amended;  ratified  by  Senate  on 
August  11,  1972  and  entered  into  force  on  October  22,  1972.  (T.I.A.S. 
7533) 

INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  THE  VINE  AND  NINE 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  October  25,  1984  legislation 
(P.L.  98-545)  authorizing  the  U.S.  to  maintain  membership  in  the  IOVW. 

INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  STUDY  GROUP 

P.L.  94-350,  approved  July  12,  1976. 

INTERNATIONAL  SEED  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
P.L.  94-350  approved  July  12,  1976. 

INTERNATIONAL  TROPICAL  TIMBER  ORGANIZATION 

Circular  175  of  March  30,  1985.  The  U.S.  entered  into  agreement  to  abide 
by  terms  of  the  ITTO  provisionally  through  executive  agreement  signed  by 
Secretary  Shultz  April  3,  1985.  Draft  legislation  by  which  Congress 
would  confirm  U.S.  membership  was  transmitted  to  the  Hill  in  July  1987 
(Senate  Executive  Communication  #1636,  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  30  July).  It  is  currently  included  in  Title  IV,  Section  401  of  the 
State  DeDartment  Authorization  Act  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1990  and  1991 
(P.L.  1 01-246) .  Instrument  of  acceptance  was  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  9  May  90,  deposited  with  UN  Secretary  General  25  May  90. 
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OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (CONTINUED): 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURE  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Language  authorizing  U.S.  membership  is  included  in  Title  IV,  Section  402 
of  the  State  Department  Authorization  Act  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1990  and 
1991  (P.L.  101-246). 

INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL 

Statutes  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  Senate  advice  and  consent 
on  November  19,  1987,  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  1986.  (Senate 
Treaty  Doc.  100-1) 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

Act  of  June  28,  1935,  as  amended  by  P.L.  80-409  approved  February  5, 
1948;  P.L.  85-477  approved  June  20,  1958;  P.L.  87-565  approved  August  1, 
1962;  P.L.  88-613  approved  October  7,  1964;  P.L.  90-137  approved  November 
14,  1967;  P.L.  92-226  approved  February  7,  1972;  P.L.  93-125  approved 
October  18,  1973;  and  P.L.  94-141  approved  November  29,  1975  (22  U.S.C. 
276-276C-1);  P.L.  95-45  approved  June  15,  1977  and  P.L.  95-426  apDroved 
October  7,  1978. 

PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ROAD  CONGRESSES 
Sec.  164,  P.L.  102-138  approved  Octooer  28,  1991. 

WORLD  TOURISM  ORGANIZATION 

The  Senate  gave  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
World  Tourism  Organization  on  October  26,  1973  (T.I.A.S.  8307). 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 


[For  payments,  not  otherwise  provided  far,  by  too  United  SUtw 
for  an— ■  of  tho  United  Nations  puriViipint  farces,  aa  authorised 
by  law,  1401.607.000:  Provided.  That  funds  ahaU  be  available  far 
paacekeopjag  expenses  only  upon  a  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  appropriate  nmimiftaca  of  tbe  Congreaa  that  American 
manufacturer*  and  auppiien  are  baiaf  given  opportuaitiae  to  provide 
equipment,  aarricas  and  material  far  United  Nations  pearalissping 
aumuas  equal  to  those  baiag  given  to  foreign  manufacturer!  and 
suppliers.]  For  necessary  expenses  to  pay  assessed  and  other  expenses 
of  international  peacekeeping  activitiei  directed  to  the  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  international  peace  and  security.  $533,304,000.  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $288,000,000  is  availeiNs  to  pay  arrearage*  accu- 
mulated in  1994  and  net  to  exceed  $23,092,000  is  available  to  pay 
other  outstanding  arrearage*.  (Department  of  State  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Act,  1994  J 
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FY  1995 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 

FY  1993 
Enacted 

FY  1994 
Estimate 

FY  1995 
Request 

Inc./ 
Dec(-) 

Annual  Reqmts 
Arrears 
Suototal 

$438,323 

21.992 

460.315 

$380,715 

20.892 

401,607 

$222,212 

23,092 

245.304 

-$158,503 

2,200 

-156.303 

Outstanding  FY 
Requirements 

1994 

670,000  n 

288,000 

-382.000 

Toral 

460,315 

1,071,607 

533,304 

-538,303 

Footnote: 

l±   This  funding  is  being  requested  as  a  FY  1994  Supplemental  appropriation. 


I. '  Sugary 


This  aoDropriation  provides  the  United  States  assessed  share  of  funding  for 
United  Nations  established  peacekeeping  operations,  which  in  FY  1995  include 
the  fol lowi ng: 

-  United  Nations  Disengagement  Observer  Force  on  the  Golan  Heights 
(UNDOF); 

-  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL); 

-  United  Nations  Verification  Mission  (UNAVEM  II); 

-  United  Nations  Mission  for  the  Referendum  in  Hestern  Sahara  (MINURSO); 

-  United  Nations  Transitional  Authority  for  Cambodia  (UNTAC); 

-  United  Nations  Operations  in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ); 

-  United  Nations  Rwanda/Uganda  Observer  Mission  (UNOMUR); 

-  United  Nations  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP); 

-  United  Nations  Mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH); 

-  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  in  Georgia  (UNOMIG); 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  INT'L  ACTIVITIES 

-  United  Nations  Assistance  Mission  for  Rwanda  (UNAMIR);  and 

-  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  in  Liberia  (UNOMIL). 

UN  peacekeeping  operations  are  essential  to  U.S.  national  interests.  They 
represent  significant  foreign  policy  accomplishments  and  their  success  depends 
upon  our  support,  both  diplomatic  and  financial. 

Included  in  the  FY  1995  request  are  funding  requirements  for  operations  which 
have  recently  been  established  within  Rwanda  (UNAMIR)  and  in  Uganda/Rwanda 
(UNOMUR),  Georgia  (UNIMOG),  Haiti  (UNMIHAT),  and  Liberia  (UNIMIL).  Also 
included  are  requirements  for  the  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP),  the 
funding  for  which  is  being  converted  from  voluntary  to  assessed 
contributions.  As  a  result  of  a  proposed  "shared  responsibility"  approach  to 
assessed  peacekeeping,  no  funds  are  included  in  this  request  for  the  FY  1995 
operations  in  Somalia,  Iraq-Kuwait,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  This  new 
approach  is  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 

In  addition,  the  FY  1995  request  includes  $23,092,000  to  complete  arrears 
payments  in  accordance  with  the  five-year  arrears  payment  plan. 


II.  FY  1994  Supplemental 


In  FY  1994,  the  Department  is  requesting  supplemental  appropriations  of 
$67.0,000,000  as  the  first  year's  payment  toward  a  multi-year  plan  to  pay  off 
approximately  $1  billion  in  unfunded  FY  1994  financial  requirements  for 
operations  in  Angola  (UNAVEM  II),  Iraq/Kuwait  (UNIKOM),  the  former  Yugoslavia 
(UNPROF0R),  Somalia  (UN0S0M),  Mozambique  (0NUM0Z),  Rwanda  (UNOMUR  and  UNAMIR), 
Cyprus  (UNFICYP),  Haiti  (UNMIH),  Georgia  (UNOMIG),  and  Liberia  (UNOMIL).  The 
allocation  of  supplemental  funding  is  subject  to  change  pending  final  action 
by  the  UN  on  size  and  scope  of  individual  forces. 


III.  FY  1995  Plans 


In  accordance  with  the  President's  commitment  to  restore  financial  stability 
to  international  organizations  and  peacekeeping  activities,  the  FY  1995 
request  of  $533,304,000  constitutes  full  funding  for  current  and  piannea 
activities,  including  $222,212,000  for  US  assessed  contributions  to  UND0F, 
UNIFIL,  UNAVEM,  MINURS0,  UNTAC,  0NUM0Z,  UNOMUR,  UNFICYP,  UNMIH,  UNOMIG, 
UNAMIR,  and  UNOMIL. 

In  addition,  the  FY  1995  request  includes  $23,092,000  as  final  payment  of  the 
original  five-year  arrearage  payment  plan,  and  $288,000,000  as  the  second-year 
payment  of  the  multi-year  plan  to  pay  off  outstanding  FY  1994  requirements. 
Note:  Because  full  funding  for  FY  1994  requirements  is  being  requested  over 
multiple  years,  care  should  be  taken  in  comparing  the  figures  listed  in  the 
FY  1994  columns  to  those  listed  in  the  FY  1995  Request  column  in  the 
activities  summary  table.' 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  INT'L  PEACEKEEPING  ACTIVITIES 

The  FY  1995  budget  proposes  a  new  approach,  involving  shared  responsibility 
for  funding  and  managing  assessed  peacekeeping  between  the  State  Department 
(which  previously  funded  all  peacekeeping  operations)  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  have  lead  responsibility  for  those 
peace  enforcement  operations  authorized  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  those  peacekeeping  operations  authorized  under  Chapter  VI 
of  the  Charter  in  which  US  combat  units  are  participating.  The  Department 
of  State  will  continue  to  have  lead  responsibility  for  the  remaining 
operations  authorized  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Charter.  Consequently,  in 
FY  1995  the  Department  has  not  requested  funding  for  ongoing  UNIKOM,  UN0S0M, 
and  UNPR0F0R  activities.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  included  in  its 
FY  1995  budget  request  $300,000,000  to  fund  D0D  peacekeeping  requirements  from 
the  new  Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping  and  Peace  Enforcement 
Activities  Fund  account. 

Chapter  VI  peace  operations  involve  deployment  of  neutral  military  and/or 
civilian  Dersonnel  with  the  consent  of  the  state  or  states  involved  and,  more 
recently,  of  all  significant  parties  to  the  dispute  in  order  to  assist  in 
preserving  or  maintaining  the  peace.  These  are  traditionally  non-combat 
operations  (except  for  the  purpose  of  self-defense).  Chapter  VII  peace 
operations  involve  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force  to 
preserve,  maintain,  or  restore  international  peace  and  security  or  to  address 
breaches  of  the  peace  or  acts  of  aggression.  Such  operations  do  not  require 
the  consent  of  the  state(s)  involved  or  of  other  parties  to  the  conflict. 
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Program  Activities  Summary 


Summary  Statement 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Activities 


1993 

Enacted 


UN  Disengagement  Observer 
Force  (UNDOF) 

UN  Interim  Force 
in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL) 

UN  Iraq/Kuwait  Observer 
Mission  (UNIKOM) 

UN  Angola  Vesication 
Mission  (UNAVEM  II) 

UN  Mission  in  Western 
Sahara  (MINURSO) 

UN  Observer  Mission  in 
El  Salvador  (ONUSAL) 

UN  Transitional  Authority 
in  Cambodia  (UNTAC) 

UN  Protection  Force  in 
Yugoslavia  (UNPROFOR) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Somalia  (UNOSOM  II) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ) 

UN  Uganda/Rwanda 
Observer  Mission  (UNOMU 

UN  Force  in  Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) 

UN  Mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Georgia  (UNOMIG) 

UN  Assistance  Mission 
for  Rwanda  (UNAMIR) 

UN  Observer  Mission 
in  Liberia  (UNOMIL) 


Total.  Annual  Requirements 
Outstanding  Requirements 
Arrearage  Payments 


$10,787 


38,342 


13,701 


1,791 


8,544 


240,963 


70,051 


40,917 


13,227 


1994 
Approp. 


Appropriation  Total 


438,323 


8,872 


184,819 


141,300 


45,724 


1994 
Supple- 
mental 


$6,258 


28,468 


2,474 


37,674 


380.715 


21.992  20.892 


460.315 


7,006 


26,148 


251,494 


189,583 


51,029 


855 


17,459 


6,013 


29,846 


15,693 


670,000 


401,607 


670.000 


1995 
Request 


$12,197 
49,006 


31,239 
13,401 


9,572 


19,144 

4,212 

5,597 
25,433 

9,857 

24,613 

17,941 


222.212 

288.000 

23.092 


533.304 
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FY  1995 
JUSTIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


UN  Disengagement  Observer  Force  on  the  Golan  Heights  ( 

Established:  May  31,  1974;   Personnel:  1,119  (0  U.S.); 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —        —  $12,197 

UNDOF  monitors  the  buffer  zone  between  Israeli  and  Syrian  forces  on  the  Golan 
Heights.  Its  six-month  mandate  is  renewed  in  six-month  intervals  each 
November  and  May.  Troops  are  provided  by  Austria,  Canada,  Finland  and  Poland. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $12.2  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNDOF  operations. 


UN  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL) 


Established:  March  19,  1978;   Personnel:  5,233  (OU.S.); 

Positions Funds 


American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —        —  $49,006 

UNIFIL  was  established  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  in  southern  Lebanon.  Its 
six-month  mandate  has  been  renewed  each  January  and  July.  Fiji,  Finland, 
France,  Ghana,  Ireland,  Italy,  Nepal,  Norway,  Poland  and  Sweden  furnish 
troops. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $49.0  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNIFIL  operations. 


UN  Angola  Verification  Mission  (UNAVEM  II) 

Established:  May  30,  1991;   Personnel:  68  (0  U.S.); 

Positions  Funds 


American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —        —  $31,239 

UNAVEM's  original  mandate  was  to  monitor  a  cease-fire  between  government 
forces  and  the  National  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA), 
assist  in  preparations  for  elections  in  September  1992,  and  monitor  the 
polls.   Elections  proceeded  relatively  well,  but  UNITA  rebels  disavowed  the 
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results  and  resumed  full-scale  warfare.  The  Government  of  Angola  and  the 
National  Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola  (UNITA)  have  returned  to 
the  bargaining  table  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  resumed  civil  war.  When 
agreement  Is  reached,  the  UN  force  would  monitor  implementation  of  the  peace 
accords,  including  demobilization  of  rebel  forces  and  integration  of  a  new 
national  army.  Approximately  twenty-four  countries  have  participated  in  the 
military  operation.  The  budget  request  includes  an  expansion  of  UNAVEM  under 
the  assumption  that  operations  will  enlarge  to  complete  its  mandate  and  then 
be  phased  out. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $31.2  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNAVEM  operations. 

UN  Mission  for  the  Referendum  in  Western  Shara  (MINURSO) 

Established:  April  29,  1991;   Personnel:  347  (30  U.S.); 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request --       --  $13,401 

MINURSO  was  charged  to  conduct  a  referendum  on  whether  Western  Sahara,  a 
former  colony  from  which  Spain  unilaterally  withdrew,  should  become 
independent  or  integrated  into  Morocco.  Its  mandate  was  expected  to 
terminate  in  January  1992,  but  failure  by  the  parties  to  agree  on  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  the  referendum  has  led  to  an  extension  of  MINURSO' s 
deployment.  Twenty-eight  countries  have  provided  civilian  or  military 
personnel.  The  UN  Secretary  General's  plan  calls  for  an  expansion  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  to  help  conduct  the  referendum  which  could 
substantially  affect  the  costs  of  this  operation. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $13.4  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  MINURSO  operations. 

UN  Transitional  Authority  for  Cambodia  (UNTAC) 

Established:  February  28,  1992;   Personnel:  17.990  (OU.S.); 

Posi  tions Funds 

American     FSN       (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —  $9,572 

UNTAC s  mission  was  to  restore  and  maintain  peace,  promote  national 
reconciliation,  and  ens-urs  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  self  determination  of 
the  Cambodian  people  through  free  and  fair  elections.  Its  mandate  expired 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  government  in  September  1993.  The  withdrawal  of 
most  of  UNTAC  s  personnel  was  completed  by  December  31,  1993  with  only  a 
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small  residual  observer  group  remaining.  The  mission  of  the  observers  is  to 
monitor  the  reintegration  of  the  Cambodian  armed  forces  and  to  investigate 
breaches  of  the  cease-fire.  More  than  thirty  countries  have  provided  troops 
or  observers. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $9.6  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share  of 
assessed  contributions  for  the  continued  operations  of  the  observers. 

UN  Operation  in  Mozambique  (ONUMOZ) 

Established:  Oecember  16,  1992;   Personnel:  6,505  (OILS.); 

Positions Funds 


American     FSN       (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —       —  $19,144 

ONUMOZ  is  intended  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Mozambique  and  Mozambique  National  Resistance  (RENAMO)  to 
end  Mozambique's  civil  war.  The  UN  forces  monitor  the  cease-fire  and 
demobilization  of  combatants  and  provide  security  for  humanitarian  relief 
missions.  ONUMOZ's  mandate  is  expected  to  be  extended  through  the  elections 
now  planned  for  no  later  than  October  1994.  After  the  election,  it  is 
expected  that  the  operation  will  phase  down  with  operations  being  phased  out 
by  April  1995.  Italy,  Uruguay,  Zambia,  Bangladesh  and  Botswana  are  major 
troop  contributors. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $19.1  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  ONUMOZ  operations. 

UN  Rwanda/Uganda  Observer  Mission 

Established:  June  22,  1993;   Personnel:  81  authorized  (0  U.S.); 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —  $4,212 

UNOMUR's  mission  is  to  deploy  on  the  Ugandan  side  of  the  border  with  Rwanda 
and  verify  that  no  sizeable  military  assistance  to  Rwandan  rebels  is 
transported  across  the  border  from  Uganda.  UNOMUR's  six-month  mandate 
expires  June  21,  1994,  and  is  expected  to  be  renewed  through  the  point  of  new 
national  elections  in  Rwanda.  UNOMUR  is  administratively  merged  with  UNAMIR. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $4.2  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share  of 
assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNOMUR  operations. 
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UN  Force  in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP) 

Established:  March  4,  1964;   Personnel:  1,113  (0  U.S.); 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN       (in  thousands) 
1995  Request --  $5,597 

UNFICYP  was  created  in  1964  to  halt  violence  between  the  Turkish  Cypriot  and 
Greek  Cypriot  communities  and  to  help  maintain  order  on  the  island.  In  1993, 
troop  contributors,  unreimbursed  by  the  UN  for  many  years,  demanded  a 
down-sizing  of  the  force  and  a  switch  from  voluntary  to  assessed 
contributions.  After  the  Greek  and  Cypriot  governments  agreed  to  pay  more 
than  half  of  the  $47  million  annual  cost  of  a  reduced  force  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  General,  the  Security  Council  agreed  to  fund  the  balance  through 
assessments.  After  Canada's  departure  earlier  this  year,  Austria  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  major  remaining  troop  contributors.  Its  six-month 
mandate  is  renewed  each  May  and  December. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $5.6  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share  of 
assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNFICYP  operations. 

UN  Mission  in  Haiti  (UNMIH) 

Established:  September  23,  1993;  Personnel:  1,100,  including  approximately 
600  U.S.  Sea  Bees  and  military  trainers. 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —  $25,433 

Security  Council  approved  an  advance  team  of  not  more 
""  ">n  J-"-  *-  — »-»—  for  a  possible 

23,  the  Security 
mi  ssion 
an 
el 
of 
s. 


The  mission  is  for  a  period  of  six-months,  with  the  proviso  that  it  be 

extended  beyond  75  days  only  upon  review  by  the  Security  Council  of  a  report 

by  the  Secretary  General  that  substantive  progress  has  been  made  toward 

implementation  of  the  Governors  Island  accords.   The  budget  estimates  assume 
that  the  mission  will  be  extended  through  FY  1995. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $25.4  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNMIH  operations. 
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UN  Observer  Mission  in  Georgia  (1 

Established:  August  24,  1993;   Personnel:  88  authorized  (0  U.S.); 

Positions  Funds 


American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —       --  $9,857 

UNOMIG  is  intended  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  cease-fire  agreement 
reached  between  the  Republic  of  Georgia  and  Abkhaz  separatist  forces  on 
July  27.  Its  mandate  is  for  six  months,  but  it  is  to  extend  beyond  ninety 
days  only  after  consideration  by  the  Security  Council  of  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  General  on  whether  the  parties  are  making  progress  toward 
implementing  peace.  The  budget  estimates  assume  that  the  mandates  will  be 
extended. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $9.9  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share  of 
assessed  contributions  for  the  assumed  continuation  of  UNOMIG  operations. 


UN  Assistance  Mission  For  Rwanda  ( 

Established:  October  5,  1993;   Personnel:  1,180  authorized  (  0  U.S.); 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —       —  $24,613 

This  operation  is  proposed  to  have  a  mandate  of  contributing  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  climate  conducive  to  the  secure 
installation  and  subsequent  operation  of  a  transitional  government  in 
Rwanda.  These  responsibilities  include  cease-fire  compliance  in  the 
demilitarized  zone,  establishment  of  cantonment  and  assembly  areas  for 
weapons  and  personnel,  assistance  in  mine  clearing,  security  of  humanitarian 
aid  efforts,  return  of  refugees,  disarming  and  demobilization  of  armed 
personnel,  and  restructuring  of  the  Rwandese  Defense  Forces  and  Gendarmarie. 
The  budget  estimates  assume  a  continuation  of  operations  as  currently 
constituted  through  FY  1995. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $24.6  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNAMIR  operations. 
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UN  Military  Observers  in  Liberia  (UNOMIL) 

Established:  September  23,  1993;   Personnel:  650  (0  U.S.)  requested. 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —       —  $17,941 

On  August  10,  the  UN  Security  Council  authorized  the  immediate  deployment  of 
30  UNOMIL  observers  to  Liberia  as  an  advance  party  for  a  UNOMIL  force,  which 
the  Security  Council  subsequently  approved  on  September  23.  The  Secretary 
General  proposed  330  military  observers  plus  an  approximately  equal  number  of 
civilians.  Since  1990  the  U.S.  has  given  extensive  support  to  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU)  and  the  Economic  Community  of  West 
African  States  (ECOWAS),  which  have  had  peacekeepers  in  Liberia  (the 
cease-fire  Monitoring  Group  is  known  as  ECOMOG) .  There  are  about  11,000 
ECOMOG  peacekeepers  currently  deployed  in  Liberia.  In  his  report  of 
September  9  to  the  UN  Security  Council,  the  Secretary  General  affirmed  that 
ECOMOG  should  retain  the  lead  in  peacekeeping  in  Liberia,  supplemented  by 
UNOMIL.  UNOMIL  has  a  seven-month  mandate  expiring  in  April  1994.  The  budget 
estimates  assume  that  its  mandate  will  continue  to  be  renewed  through  FY  1995. 

The  FY  1995  request  includes  $17.9  million  to  fund  the  estimated  U.S.  share 
of  assessed  contributions  for  continued  UNOMIL  operations. 


Payment  of  Arrearages 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 
1995  Request --  $23,092 

In  order  to  complete  the  funding  of  U.S.  arrearage  payments  in  accordance 
with  the  five-year  plan  which  calls  for  approximately  20  percent  payments 
over  five  years  ending  in  FY  1995,  $23,092,000  is  included  in  the  FY  1995 
request  for  payment  of  arrearages  to  UNOOF  and  UNIFIL. 

Overview  of  CIPA  Arrearage  Payments 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

FY  1991    FY  1992    FY  1993    FY  1994    FY  1995     Total 
Arrears    Arrears    Arrears    Arrears    Arrears    Arrears 
Activity    Payments   Payments   Payments   Payments   Payments   Payments 

UNDOF  $193      $193      $193      $183      $202      $964 

UNIFIL        24,155     38,167     21,799     20,709     22,890    127,720 

Total  CIPA      24,348     38,360     21,992     20,892     23,092    128,684 
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The  following  section  is  presented  to  comply  with  the  Conference  Report 
accompanying  H.R.  2519.  It  presents  a  three-year  projection  of  U.S. 
peacekeeping  costs  and  a  plan  of  actions  needed  for  improvements  in  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  activities: 

For  FY  1995,  the  Administration  is  requesting  $222,212,000  for  current 
requirements  of  UN  assessments.  In  addition,  the  budget  request  includes 
$23,092,000  as  final  payment  of  the  original  five-year  arrearage  payment  plan, 
and  seeks  an  appropriation  of  $288,000,000  to  be  applied  toward  outstanding 
FY  1994  requirements. 

Projecting  with  accuracy  which  operations  will  be  completed  and  new 
operations  which  will  be  started  is  impossible  due  to  the  uncertainties 
inherent  in  international  affairs.  Some  forces  will,  hopefully,  be 
successfully  completed  while  it  may  be  necessary  to  start  others  in  order  to 
respond  to  specific  world  crises.  Notwithstanding  recognition  of  this 
problem,  financial  management  requires  that  we  make  assumptions  for  periods 
beyond  the  budget  reauest.  For  this  reason,  the  Administration  projects  that, 
at  this  time,  $245,304,000  will  be  needed  for  the  State  Department's 
Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping  Activities  appropriation  in 
FY  1996  and  the  same  amount  for  FY  1997. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  Department's  planned  peacekeeping 
funding  requirements  for  FY  1995-97. 

Projection  of  Peacekeeping  Requirements 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995       1996       1997 


Assessment  Requirements*   $222,212    $245,304    $245,304 

*(exdudes  arrearage  payment  and  funding  for  outstanding 
FY  1994  requirements) 

Overview  of  Peacekeeping  Management  Issues 

Although  multilateral  peacekeeping  is  a  potentially  valuable  foreign 
policy  tool,  it  cannot  serve  as  a  guarantor  of  our  vital  interests,  nor  should 
it  lesson  our  resolve  to  maintain  vigorous  regional  alliances  and  a  versatile 
and  strong  national  military.  We  are  not  about  to  substitute  elusive  notions 
of  global  collective  security  for  battle-proven  and  time-tested  concepts  of 
unilateral  and  allied  defense. 
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However,  since  it  is  in  our  interest  to  support  or  participate  in 
UN  peacekeeping  operations  on  certain  occasions,  it  is  also  in  our  interest 
to  seek  to  strengthen  our  own  and  the  UN's  peacekeeping  capabilities. 
Unfortunately,  the  UN  emerged  from  the  40  years  of  Cold  War  paralysis  flabby 
and  out  of  shape.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  its  responsibilities 
have  grown  far  faster  than  its  capabilities.  Today,  UN  peacekeepers  need 
reformed  budget  procedures,  more  dependable  sources  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel,  better  training,  better  intelligence,  better  command  and  control, 
better  equipment  and  more  adequate  resources. 

The  credibility  of  UN  peacekeeping  operations  depends  on  its  ability 
to  achieve  announced  goals.  By  that  standard,  the  UN  record  of  late  is 
disturbingly  mixed,  at  best.  In  his  September  1993  UN  General  Assembly  speech 
the  President  talked  about  hard  questions  the  Administration  has  begun  to  ask 
about  proposals  for  new  peacekeeping  missions.  These  questions  include  the 
fol lowing: 

—  Is  there  a  real  threat  to  international  peace? 

—  Does  the  proposed  mission  have  clear  objectives? 

—  Can  an  end  point  be  identified  for  those  who  will  be  asked  to 
participate? 

—  How  much  will  the  mission  cost? 

These  factors  would  not  be  intended  as  rigid  guidelines,  but  would 
be  questions  that  must  be  asked  whenever  new  peacekeeping  missions  are 
considered.  The  factors  would  help  to  frame  the  debate  whether  a  proposed 
peacekeeping  operation  is  feasible  and  has  the  support  of  the  international 
community. 

The  U.S.  will  closely  scrutinize  all  existing  peace  operations  when  they 
come  up  for  regular  renewal  by  the  Security  Council  to  assess  the  value  of 
continuing  them.  In  particular,  the  U.S.  will  seek  voluntary  contributions  by 
beneficiary  nations  to  cover  the  costs  of  certain  long  standing  UN  operations 
and/or  will  consider  terminating  these  operations  in  order  to  free  military 
and  financial  resources  for  more  pressing  UN  missions. 

United  States  Financial  Contributions 

Peacekeeping  responsibilities  are  broad  enough  to  warrant  both  Department 
of  Sta^e  and  Department  of  Defense  participation.  Lead  responsibility 
for  managing  and  financing  U.S.  contributions  to,  and  participation  in, 
UN  peacekeeping  operations  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  operation  involved. 
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Under  the  concept  of  shared  responsibility,  the  State  Department  would 
have  funding  and  lead  management  responsibility  for  traditional  peacekeeping 
operations  authorized  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  UN  Charter  in  which  no  U.S. 
combat  units  are  participating.  The  Defense  Department  would  be  responsible 
for  managing  and  funding  our  assessments  for  all  Chapter  VII  peace  enforcement 
operations  and  those  Chapter  VI  peacekeeping  operations  in  which  U.S.  combat 
units  are  participating. 

This  arrangement  requires  a  separate  account  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  (Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping  and  Peace  Enforcement 
Activities),  requested  to  begin  in  FY  1995. 

Reform  of  the  UN's  Peacekeeping  Functions 

The  U.S.  would  like  to  see  a  number  of  steps  undertaken  by  the  UN  to 
improve  its  capacity  to  manage  peacekeeping  operations.  Before  the  UN  can 
more  effectively  mount  operations  in  the  field,  UN  headquarters  must  be  better 
able  to  manage  them.  Currently,  the  UN  does  not  have  the  ability  to  manage 
peacekeeping  operations  as  an  integrated  whole. 

Structural  changes  are  already  underway.  The  U.S.  supports: 

—  an  expanded  staff  for  the  UN's  Department  of  Peacekeeping  ODerations 
(DPKO); 

-.-   the  creation  of  an  information  and  research  component; 

—  a  public  affairs  capability  for  peacekeeping  operations; 

—  enhancement  of  the  capability  to  support  the  development  and  training 
of  civilian  police  forces;  and, 

—  greater  coordination  and  standardization  of  training  for  peacekeeping. 

We  are  encouraging  the  Secretary  General  to  move  forward  rapidly  with 
plans  to  staff  the  recently-created  Inspections  and  Audits  Division,  and  to 
take  any  necessary  remaining  steps  to  create  an  independent  office  with  the 
functions  of  an  Inspector  General  this  year. 

The  U.S.  will  consider  detailing  personnel  to  the  UN  for  these  missions, 
and  will  work  with  the  UN  to  help  develop  these  capabilities.  In  contributing 
technical  assistance  and  equipment,  we  will  seek  direct  reimbursement  or 
credit  against  our  assessment. 
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PEACEKEEPING  OVERVIEW 

The  U.S.  will  also  work  with  the  UN  to  improve  coordination  between  its 
peacemaking  and  humanitarian  assistance  efforts. 

Reform  of  the  UN's  Peacekeeping  Financing 

There  are  also  a  number  of  financial  measures  which  should  be  adopted  by 
the  UN.  These  will  help  to  reduce  overall  costs  and  share  the  burden  more 
equitably.  Among  these  are: 

—  enlargement  of  the  revolving  peacekeeping  reserve  fund; 

—  establishment  of  a  unified  peacekeeping  budget; 

—  revising  the  peacekeeping  scale  of  assessments  and  reducing  the  U.S. 
peacekeeping  assessment  to  25  percent; 

--  urging  member  states  with  high-GNP,  as  well  as  the  host  country  and 
regional  states  where  possible,  to  make  voluntary  contributions  to 
peacekeeping. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  CONTINGENCIES 


For  noesaaary  opens*  authorised  by  section  5  of  the  State  ! 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  CONTINGENCIES 

FY  1995 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 

1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc./Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions    Funds 
$5,600      —     $6,000     —     $6,000      —         $— 


I.  Summary 


The  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies  (ICC)  appropriation  provides  a 
central  source  of  funds  to  finance  and  control  the  United  States'  participation 
1n  multilateral  conferences,  Including  the  travel,  per  diem  and  administrative 
costs  of  accredited  US  delegates,  the  costs  of  conferences  hosted  by  the  United 
States,  and  representation.  The  basic  objective  of  the  appropriation  Is  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  Is  represented  by  the  leanest  and  most  efficient 
delegations  that  can  be  formed  through  the  accreditation  process  to  attain  US 
policy  objectives. 


II.  Current  Programs 


The  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies  appropriation  continues  to 
finance  limited  United  States  participation  1n  some  750  meetings  annually. 
These  meetings  Include  subjects  and  concerns  1n  which  the  United  States  has  very 
substantial  Interests  such  as  the  functioning  of  the  UN  system,  Including  Its 
principal  elements,  subsidiary  bodies  and  specialized  agencies;  economic  and 
energy  Issues;  human  rights;  population;  narcotics;  natural  resources;  health 
research;  and  trade. 

In  view  of  the  key  Importance  of  the  US/European  relationship,  the  United  States 
participates  In  a  wide  variety  of  meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  and  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE).  The  United  States  has  a  leading  role  1n  wide-ranging  discussions  on 
disarmament  and  nuclear-related  matters  Involving  NATO.  The  United  States  also 
continues  to  promote  and  protect  US  hemispheric  Interests  through  participation 
1n  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  and  related  organizations  and 
accomplishes  similar  goals  1n  the  Pacific  basin  through  meetings  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific  (ESCAP)  and  the 
signatories  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  The  United  States  will  also  participate  In 
the  World  Population  Conference  1n  Cairo  to  actively  support  International 
programs  dealing  with  population  Issues  and  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  (ITU)  World  Administrative  Radio  Conference  1n  Japan. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  CONTINGENCIES 
III.  1995  Plans 

It  is  expected  that  the  United  States  will  participate  in  some  700  conferences 
in  FY  1995.  Major  meetings,  all  of  which  will  involve  substantial  US 
Government  participation,  include  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
the  regular  meetings  of  UN  subsidiary  and  specialized  agencies  such  as  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  and  its  commissions,  the  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO),  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  the 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO),  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (ITU),  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD);  arms  control 
negotiations  such  as  the  Conference  on  Disarmament;  regular  meetings  of 
economic  and  trade  organizations  such  as  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
(APEC);  and  other  major  conferences  including  the  UN  World  Conference  on 
Women  in  China,  the  World  Conference  on  Social  Development  in  Denmark  and  the 
UN  Center  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  World  Trade  Symposium  in  Ohio. 

In  FY  1995,  the  Department  will  continue  to  provide  basic  support,  through 
the  ICC  appropriation,  for  US  participation  in  international  conferences  and 
US  contributions  to  new  or  provisional  organizations,  with  the  goal  of  serving 
US  foreign  policy  objectives  through  multilateral  diplomacy. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $6,000,000  includes  $5,610,000  for  US  participation  In 
International  conferences  and  $390,000  to  provide  full  funding  for  the 
estimated  US  share  of  the  assessed  contributions  to  new  or  provisional 
organizations.  This  request  maintains  the  FY  1994  level  of  funding. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

International   Conferences 
and  Contingencies 

Participation  in 
Internati onal   Conferences 

Contributions   to  New 
or  Provisional   Organizations 

United  Nations  Memorial 
Cemetery  Commission 

Union  for  the  Protection 
of  New  Varieties  of  Plants. 

International   Copper 
Study  Group 

Asia  and  Pacific  Economic 
Cooperati  on 

Sub-total    Contributions  to  New 
or  Provisional   Organizations... 


1995 
1993               1994               Program  1995 

Enacted       Estimate Changes Request 


$4,880 


$5,621 


-$11 


$5,610 


81 

85 

-5 

80 

214 

228 

11 

239 

65 

66 

5 

71 

360 

— 

— 

— 

720 


379 


11 


390 


GRAND  TOTAL 


5,600 


6,000 


6,000 
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International  Conferences 
and  Contingencies 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

!  POSITIONS-         ^n 

'.   American  ! 

Program  Activities i Pos. FSNs   Total  I 

1993  ENACTED —      —      — 

1994  ESTIMATE —      —       — 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

International  Conferences 
and  Contingencies 

Participation  in 
International  Conferences 

net  change —      —      — 

Sub-total   Participation  in 

Int'l   Conferences  —  —  — 

Contributions  to  New 
or  Provisional   Organizations 

United  Nations  Memorial 
Cemetery  Commission 

net  change —  —  — 

Union  for  the  Protection 
of  New  Varieties  of 
Plants 

net  change —      —      — 

International  Copper 
Study  Group 

net  change —      —      — 

Sub-total   Contributions  to  New 
or  Provisional 
Organizations...  —  —  — 

TOTAL  PROGRAM  CHANGES —  —  —  — 

1995  REQUEST —  —  —  6,000 


FUNDS — 
Bureau 

Managed 


Ameri  can 
Salaries 


Total 


$5,600 
6,000 


-11 
-11 


-5 


11 


11 


$5,600 
6,000 


-11 


-11 


11 


11 


6.000 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  AND  CONTINGENCIES 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

(.aoi  iars  in  tnousanas; 


PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Positions  Funds 


American     FSN        (In  thousands) 
1995  Request —       —  $5,610 

Participation  1n  International  conferences  1s  Intended  to  further  national 
objectives,  the  scope  of  which  1s  reflected  1n  the  variety  of  conference 
activity,  ranging  from  matters  of  broad  policy  (such  as  disarmament, 
North-South  relations,  trade,  energy,  population,  raw  materials,  the 
environment,  and  communications)  to  highly  technical  Issues  of  Intense 
Interest  to  particular  segments  of  our  economy  (such  as  uniform  standards  for 
containerized  shipments,  fisheries,  Industrial  products,  and  dvll  aviation). 
Management  of  this  participation  1s  centralized  In  the  Department's  Office  of 
International  Conferences  (OIC),  whose  goal  1s  to  accredit  delegations  which 
are  effective  and  of  minimum  size  for  recognized  multilateral  conferences. 

This  appropriation  Includes  funding  for  approximately  700  meetings  on  subjects 
and  concerns  1n  which  the  United  States  has  very  substantial  Interests.  For 
example,  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  and 
Its  offshoot,  the  International  Energy  Agency  (IEA),  focus  on  a  wide-range  of 
economic  and  energy  Issues  and  the  need  for  a  producer-consumer  dialogue  on 
energy  and  raw  material  matters.  The  United  States  has  a  commitment  to  and  a 
concern  for  the  successful  functioning  of  the  United  Nations  system,  Including 
Its  principal  elements,  subsidiary  bodies  and  specialized  agencies.  The 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  and  Its  commissions  and  committees  are 
concerned  with  such  Issues  as  human  rights,  narcotics  and  natural  resources. 
The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  1s  Involved  1n  coordinating  an 
International  effort  to  research  the  prevention  and  control  of  AIDS.  The 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  1s  Involved  In 
technical  discussions  and  negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  stabilization 
agreements  covering  trade  1n  selected  commodities.  The  United  States  will 
also  participate  1n  the  World  Population  Conference  1n  Cairo  to  actively 
support  International  programs  dealing  with  population  Issues. 

The  FY  1995  request  will  provide  $5,610,000  to  participate  1n  International 
conferences  (consisting  of  the  travel  and  administrative  support  costs  of 
US  delegates).  This  request  represents  a  decrease  of  $11,000  from  the  FY  1994 
estimate. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NEW  OR  PROVISIONAL  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Positions Funds 

American    FSN    (In  thousands) 
1995  Request "   ~       —        $390 

The  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies  appropriation  funds  the  United 
States'  contributions  to  International  organizations  1n  which  US  participation 
1s  new  or  provisional,  pending  ratification  by  the  Senate.  The  FY  1995 
estimate  Includes  $390,000  to  provide  full  funding  of  the  estimated  US  share 
of  the  assessed  contribution. 


Overview  of  Assessed  Contributions 
(In  thousands) 


(a)  UN  Memorial  Cemetery  Commission 

(b)  Union  for  Protection  of  New 

Varieties  of  Plants 

(c)  International  Copper  Study  Group 

(d)  Asia  &  Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 

Total 720        379         390 

(a)  The  UN  Memorial  Cemetery  Commission  Includes  funding  for  the 
US  share  of  the  maintenance  and  administrative  expenses  of  the 
UN  Memorial  Cemetery  1n  Korea. 

(b)  The  Union  for  the  Protection  of  New  Varieties  of  Plants 
encourages  development  by  affording  legal  protection  to  the 
developers  of  new  plant  varieties  for  a  limited  time.  The 
effect  1s  to  encourage  research  and  development  by  permitting 
the  breeder  to  recoup  development  costs.  The  Union  Is  based  on 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Varieties  which  was  signed  in  1961  and  revised  1n  1978.   The 

..  requested  Increase  will  cover  Inflation  and  mandatory  cost 
Increases. 

(c)  The  International  Copper  Study  Group  (ICSG)  will  provide  a 
forum  for  intergovernmental  consultations  on  the  International 
trade  In  copper,  a  critical  material.  Membership  In  this 
organization  will  provide  a  pool  of  information  on  the  world 
market  and  conditions  1n  the  copper  Industry.  The  requested 
Increase  will  cover  Inflation  and  mandatory  cost  Increases. 


FY  1993 
Estimate 

FY 
Es 

1994 
timate 

FY  1995 
Estimate 

$81 

$85 

$80 

214 

65 
360 

228 
66 

239 
71 
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OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

2100  TRAVEL  AND 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

2200  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THINGS 

2300  RENTS.  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  UTILITIES 

2400  PRINTING  AND 

REPRODUCTION 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

2600  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

3100  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

4100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Total,  Budget  Unit 


1993     1994 
Enacted Estimate 


1995 
Program 
Changes 


1995     1995  Incr 
Request Over  1994 


$342 

$359 

-$9 

$350 

-$9 

42 

44 

1 

45 

1 

3,000 

3,376 

24 

3.400 

24 

5 

5 

1 

6 

1 

378 

350 

— 

350 

— 

14 

15 

— 

15 

— 

1,074 

1,437 

-30 

1,407 

-30 

20 

25 

2 

27 

Z 

5 

10 

__ 

10 

__ 

720 


379 


11 


390 


11 


5.600 


6,000 


—     6,000 
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Opening  Statement  of  Ambassador  Albright 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today.  I  have  come  down  during 
a  busy  time  in  New  York  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  case,  along  with  my  colleague,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Doug  Bennet,  to  discuss  U.S.  policy  towards  the  U.N.  and 
the  Administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

For  purpose  of  time,  I  will  just  summarize  my  written  statement 
and  confine  my  remarks  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  and 
America's  policy  towards  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  Okay. 

Ambassador  Albright.  As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Administration  is  in  the  final  stages  of  a  year-long  review  of  peace- 
keeping policy.  That  policy  is  designed  not  to  expand  U.N.  peace- 
keeping, but  to  fix  it.  We  want  to  have  confidence  that  when  it  is 
in  America's  interest  to  support  a  U.N.  peace  operation,  the  U.N. 
will  be  able  to  get  the  job  done.  And  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  count  on  the  U.N.  to  do  things  that  at  this  point  the  U.N. 
simply  cannot  do. 

PEACEKEEPING  CRITERIA 

Soon  after  I  arrived  in  New  York  last  year,  I  began  to  ask  about 
the  criteria  used  to  decide  whether  to  support,  a  peace  mission. 
What  factors  did  the  previous  administration  take  into  account,  for 
example,  when  voting  "yes"  to  new  operations  in  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia, Somalia,  Angola,  El  Salvador,  Cambodia,  the  Western  Sa- 
hara, Mozambique  and  Kuwait?  And  then  what  criteria  were  other 
members  of  the  Security  Council  using?  Believe  it  or  not,  there  was 
no  clear  answer. 

We  have  changed  that.  We  are  insisting  that  the  key  questions 
of  scope,  mission,  duration,  resources  and  risk  be  asked  before,  not 
after,  new  obligations  are  undertaken. 

I  think  that  our  policy  is  already  making  a  difference. 

First,  we  are  conditioning  our  support  for  potential  missions  in 
Georgia  and  Liberia  on  greater  progress  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

We  supported  more  U.N.  police  for  Mozambique,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  additional  costs  be  offset.  We  are  also  insisting  that 
sunset  clauses  be  inserted  in  all  resolutions  authorizing  or  extend- 
ing peacekeeping  missions. 

We  have  persuaded  Cyprus  and  Kuwait  to  pay  part  of  the  costs 
of  peace  operations  in  their  territories.  Also,  we  are  relying  on  re- 
gional organizations  wherever  possible. 

We  review  regularly  the  status  of  each  operation  to  determine 
whether  its  objectives  are  being  achieved.  We  are  also  working  to 
make  U.N.  operations  more  efficient  and  effective  once  they  are  ap- 
proved. 

The  Department  of  Peacekeeping  now  has  an  operations  center 
which  is  capable  of  operating  24  hours  a  day.  It  has  consolidated 
control  over  contracting,  logistics  and  personnel,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  handled  by  a  separate  division.  It  has  created  a  logis- 
tics planning  unit  which  we  hope  will  improve  the  quality  of  cost 
estimates.  And  the  headquarters  staff  assigned  to  peacekeeping 
has  been  increased  from  about  15  to  well  over  100. 
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The  U.S.  has  been  assigning  and  will  continue  to  assign  experts 
to  help  the  U.N.  improve  its  capabilities.  We  have  also  proposed 
specific  reforms  including  a  unified  peacekeeping  budget,  more 
cost-efficient  procurement  policies,  and  a  rapidly  deployable  head- 
quarters unit. 

Our  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  help  U.N.  peacekeeping  be- 
come credible  and  professional.  We  do  this  because  we  owe  this  to 
our  taxpayers.  We  also  owe  it  to  the  peacekeepers  of  every  nation- 
ality who  are  called  into  service.  We  are  determined,  for  example, 
to  avoid  a  repeat  when  it  took  more  than  three  hours  for  the  U.N. 
representative  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  authorize  close  air  sup- 
port in  defense  of  U.N.  troops.  That  is  simply  not  an  acceptable 
way  of  doing  business  when  the  lives  of  peacekeepers  are  on  the 
line. 

U.N.  PEACE  OPERATIONS 

Of  course,  none  of  this  would  matter  if  carefully-defined  and 
well-executed  U.N.  peace  operations  didn't  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States.  This  Administration,  like  prior  administra- 
tions, believes  that  they  do;  and  we  do  think  that  most  Americans 
agree  with  us  on  that. 

First,  I  think  it  is  useful  to  put  things  into  perspective.  The 
world  spends  about  $900  billion  each  year  for  military  forces.  The 
U.N.  spends  about  one-third  of  1  percent  as  much  on  peacekeeping. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  we  allocate  almost  $300  for  defense  for 
every  $1  we  devote  to  peacekeeping.  Yes,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War 
has  made  more  peace  operations  possible,  but  the  increased  costs 
of  peace  remain  far  less  than  the  savings  made  possible  by  the  re- 
laxation of  East- West  tensions. 

Second,  because  we  have  the  veto  at  the  Security  Council,  we  can 
block  any  mission  that  is  contrary  to  our  interests  and,  of  course, 
you  can  be  assured  that  our  continued  right  to  the  veto  is  obviously 
not  negotiable. 

Third,  36  percent  of  the  total  value  of  U.N.  headquarters  pro- 
curement for  peacekeeping  last  year,  a  total  of  more  than  $250  mil- 
lion, was  from  U.S.  sources,  and  I  think  that  is  something  that 
really  is  worth  noting. 

Fourth,  U.N.  peace  operations  can  contribute  to  goals  of  direct  in- 
terest to  us. 

I  remember  that  during  last  year's  hearing,  there  were  members 
of  this  Subcommittee  who  were  skeptical  about  the  prospects  for  a 
democratic  election  in  Cambodia.  I  went  to  Cambodia  and  saw 
what  was  going  on  there  because,  in  fact,  I  was  also  skeptical.  But 
a  miracle,  I  think,  did  occur.  An  election  with  more  than  90  percent 
participation;  a  constitutional  government  taking  power;  the  repa- 
triation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees;  and  a  dramatic 
weakening  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  U.N.  helped  end  a  conflict  that  took  70,000 
lives. 

Elsewhere,  in  Cyprus  and  the  Middle  East,  in  Namibia,  Mozam- 
bique, South  Africa,  Croatia  and  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of 
Macedonia,  U.N.  personnel  have  helped  or  are  helping  to  keep 
peace,  contain  conflict  or  promote  democracy. 
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In  Bosnia,  the  U.N.  is  working  in  partnership  with  NATO  to  re- 
store a  semblance  of  normal  life  in  Sarajevo,  to  open  the  airport  in 
Tuzla,  to  maintain  a  humanitarian  lifeline  to  those  in  desperate 
need  and  to  encourage  progress  towards  a  negotiated  peace. 

We  support  these  operations  because  they  contribute  to  a  world 
that  is  less  violent,  more  stable,  and  more  democratic  than  it  would 
be  otherwise.  To  the  extent  future  missions  succeed,  they  will 
achieve  goals  that  Americans  support  at  a  cost  far  less  than  if  we 
had  intervened  alone.  When  we  act  unilaterally,  we  bear  all  the 
costs  and  all  the  risks.  When  the  U.N.  intervenes,  the  bulk  of  the 
burden  falls  to  others. 

But  the  United  States  has  been,  and  remains,  the  largest  finan- 
cial contributor  to  U.N.  peacekeeping  and  no  one  should  forget 
that.  This  reflects  our  position  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  as  the  world's  leading  economic  and  military 
power. 

ASSESSING  PEACEKEEPING  COSTS 

The  system  for  assessing  peacekeeping  costs  was  created  in  1973 
with  U.S.  support.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  share  of  peacekeep- 
ing costs  we  are  assessed  has  risen  in  recent  years  from  28  percent 
to  more  than  30  percent.  The  reasons  for  that,  the  breakup  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  resultant  decrease  in  contributions  from  that 
source  caused  the  U.N.  to  raise  our  assessment  even  further  to  31.7 
percent.  We  made  it  clear  that  we  did  not  accept  this  most  recent 
change,  however,  and  we  continue  to  acknowledge  an  assessment 
rate  of  30.4  percent  upon  which  our  budget  calculations  are  based. 
The  Administration  believes,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  for 
me  to  stress  this,  that  the  30.4  percent  rate  is  still  too  high  and 
should  be  reduced  to  25  percent. 

We  have  informed  the  Secretary  General  of  our  determination, 
and  of  yours,  to  see  that  the  U.S.  assessment  is  reduced  to  a  more 
reasonable  level.  He  has  responded  by  sending  emissaries  to  con- 
duct consultations  in  key  foreign  capitals.  We  are  conducting  our 
own  consultations,  both  in  New  York  and  abroad,  and  we  note  that 
the  General  Assembly  will  be  reviewing  requests  for  alterations  in 
the  current  assessment  scale  this  spring  and  fall.  And  I  can  assure 
you  that  we  will  keep  you  informed  of  all  of  the  developments  as 
they  occur  on  that  subject. 

Successful  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  serve  our  interests.  But 
they  will  more  likely  succeed  if  we  meet  fully  our  obligation  to  help 
pay  for  them,  and  if  we  encourage  other  member  states  who  have 
fallen  behind  in  their  payments  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  President's  budget  included  a  $670  million  offset  supple- 
mental to  meet  the  majority  of  our  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1994. 
Since  this  request  was  not  acted  upon,  we  will  have  to  find,  with 
your  help,  another  way  to  provide  that  money.  We  have  also  re- 
quested from  your  Subcommittee  an  appropriation  of  $533  million 
for  fiscal  year  1995.  This  includes  $288  million  for  additional  pay- 
ments on  our  estimated  fiscal  year  1994  requirements.  Added  to 
this  request  is  a  request  for  $75  million  in  voluntary  contributions 
for  peacekeeping  which  we  are  presenting  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations. 
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Finally,  we  are  also  asking  $300  million  for  a  new  peacekeeping 
account  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

PEACEKEEPING  BUDGET  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  urging  your  favorable  consideration  of  our  peacekeeping  budg- 
et, I  stress  three  points. 

First,  U.N.  peacekeeping  will  not  be  fixed  unless  it  is  supported 
financially  by  U.N.  members.  The  current  funding  shortfalls  means 
that  many  troop-contributing  nations  are  being  paid  either  late  or 
not  at  all.  This  makes  it  harder  to  find  new  troops  for  places  like 
Bosnia  and  to  maintain  troops  in  places  like  Somalia.  This,  in  turn, 
jeopardizes  the  success  of  such  operations  and  puts  the  peace- 
keepers who  are  deployed  at  greater  risk. 

Second,  it  is  not  hard  to  foresee  situations  in  which  we  will  have 
to  choose  between  rejecting  an  operation  we  believe  is  very  impor- 
tant to  our  interests  or  voting  for  an  operation  for  which  funds  do 
not  exist.  We  have  a  strong  interest,  for  example,  in  seeing  that 
conflicts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  resolved  in  ways  that 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Newly  Independent  States.  U.N.  in- 
volvement is  one  way  to  advance  that  goal.  But  if  U.N.  members 
won't  contribute  troops  because  they  fear  they  won't  be  paid,  that 
option  disappears.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  grave  historical  error 
at  a  time  that  could  lead  us  down  the  wrong  path. 

Third,  my  ability  to  push  our  reform  agenda  at  the  U.N.  would 
also  be  enhanced  greatly  if  we  were  able  to  say  with  confidence 
that  we  are  going  to  pay  our  bills  fully  and  promptly.  This  is  true 
both  with  respect  to  the  Inspector  General  issue,  about  which  Mr. 
Bennet  will  talk  with  you,  and  gaining  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
share  of  peacekeeping  costs. 

America  cannot  lead  in  international  organizations  by  executive 
action  alone.  Congress,  like  the  President,  must  play  an  important 
role  because  Congress,  like  the  President,  is  accountable  to  the  peo- 
ple. I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  that  with  respect  to  both  funding  and  policy,  we  want 
to  work  with  you  and  with  the  Subcommittee.  We  have  initiated 
and  we  will  maintain  close  and  regular  consultations  concerning  all 
aspects  of  our  peacekeeping  policy. 

In  that  connection,  I  will  end  by  citing  the  conclusion  of  an  excel- 
lent recent  study  on  peacekeeping  that  was  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stimson  Center  and  with  the  participation  of  Rep- 
resentative Rogers.  That  conclusion  is  also  a  pretty  good  summary 
of  the  Administration's  own  approach  to  peacekeeping  policy: 

The  U.S.  can  be  as  tough  on  approving  new  U.N.  operations  as 
it  wants  to  be,  and  as  selective  in  deciding  whether  or  not  U.S. 
forces  should  participate  as  it  wishes  to  be.  But  if  the  U.N.'s  capac- 
ity for  peace  operations  is  improved,  it  would  provide  a  new  secu- 
rity option  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  at  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's discretion,  permitting  us  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  unilateral  action  and  standing  by  helplessly  when  inter- 
national conflict  and  atrocities  occur. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  after  Mr.  Bennet's 
statement,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  join  in  answering  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Albright  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  MADELEINE  ALBRIGHT 
U.S.  PERMANENT  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE-JUSTICE-COMMERCE  APPROPRIATIONS 

MARCH  22,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  afternoon,  along  with  my 
colleague,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Doug  Bennet,  to  discuss 
U.S.  policy  towards  the  UN  and  the  Administration's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

For  purposes  of  time,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  an  issue 
of  central  importance  to  the  Administration  and  of  demonstrated 
interest  to  the  Congress:  the  reform  of  United  Nations 
peacekeeping . 

Administration  Policy 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  a  year  long  review  of  peacekeeping  policy. 
That  policy  is  designed  not  to  expand  UN  peacekeeping,  but  to 
fix  it.   We  do  not  view  UN  peacekeeping  as  the  centerpiece  of 
our  national  security  strategy,  but  as  a  contributor  to  it.   We 
see  it  as  a  way  to  defuse  crises  and  prevent  breaches  of  peace 
from  turning  into  larger  disasters  that  threaten  stability, 
engender  suffering  and  sap  our  resources.   We  will  always 
reserve  the  right  to  act  unilaterally  or  through  an  alliance 
such  as  NATO.   But  we  want  to  have  confidence  that  when  we 
decide  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  American  people  to  support 
a  UN  peace  operation,  the  UN  will  be  able  to  get  the  job  done, 
in  a  cost-effective  manner,  in  a  finite  period  of  time. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  UN  role  in  peacekeeping  was 
marginalized.   In  recent  years,  it  has  grown  rapidly,  causing 
great  stress  to  the  institution,  and  a  dramatic  increase  in 
peacekeeping  costs  and  risks. 

More  Rigorous  Decisionmaking 

Soon  after  I  arrived  in  New  York  last  year,  I  began  to  ask: 
what  criteria  have  we  been  using  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
support  a  peace  mission?   What  criteria  did  the  previous 
Administration  use,  for  example,  when  it  voted  to  support  new 
operations  in  former  Yugoslavia,  Somalia,  Angola,  El  Salvador, 
Cambodia,  the  Western  Sahara,  Mozambique  and  Kuwait?   What 
criteria  were  other  Members  of  the  Security  Council  using? 
There  was  no  clear  answer. 
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We  have  changed  that.   We  believe  that  the  value  of  UN 
peacekeeping  does  not  depend  on  how  many  missions  are 
attempted,  but  on  how  well  each  mission  is  conducted.   So  we 
are  insisting  that  the  key  questions  be  asked  before,  not 
after,  new  peacekeeping  obligations  are  undertaken.   These 
questions  include  the  following: 

— Is  there  a  real  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security? 

— Does  the  proposed  peacekeeping  mission  have  clear 
objectives  and  can  its  scope  be  clearly  defined? 

— If  the  operation  is  a  peacekeeping,  as  opposed  to  peace 
enforcement  mission,  is  a  ceasefire  in  place  and  have  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  agreed  to  a  UN  presence? 

— Are  the  resources  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission 
available? 

— Can  an  end  point  to  UN  participation  be  identified? 

— And  what  happens  if  we  do  not  act? 

Already,  our  new  policy  is  making  a  difference.   For 
example,  we  have  made  our  support  for  potential  missions  in 
Georgia  and  Liberia  contingent  on  greater  progress  in  peace 
negotiations.   We  supported  an  increased  UN  police  presence  in 
Mozambique,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  additional  costs  be 
offset.   We  are  insisting  that  "sunset"  clauses  be  inserted  in 
all  Resolutions  authorizing  or  extending  peacekeeping  missions 
so  that  the  burden  of  proof  will  rest  on  those  who  favor 
extension,  rather  than  termination.   We  have  established  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  precedent  by  encouraging  Cyprus  and  Kuwait  to 
pay  a  significant  portion  of  the  costs  of  peacekeeping 
operations  on  their  territory.   We  are  relying  on  regional 
organizations  such  as  ECOWAS  and  the  CSCE  wherever  possible. 
And  we  review  regularly  the  status  of  each  UN  operation  to 
determine  whether  its  objectives  are  being  achieved  or  can  be 
achieved . 

I  must  also  observe  that  no  UN  operation  has  yet  been 
proposed  for  Burundi,  Sudan,  Nagorno-Karabach,  Tajikistan, 
Afghanistan  or  Sierra  Leone  despite  terrible  violence  in  each. 
This  reflects  not  callousness  on  the  part  of  the  international 
community,  but  rather  a  recognition  of  the  limits  of  what  UN 
peace  operations  can  achieve  in  the  absence  of  a  demonstrated 
will  on  the  part  of  contending  factions  to  choose  negotiations 
over  force  of  arms. 
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Enhancing  Capabilities 

We  are  also  working  to  make  UN  operations  more  efficient 
and  effective  once  they  are  approved. 

We  have,  for  example,  proposed: 

o  a  unified  budget  for  peacekeeping  to  replace  the  current 
ad  hoc  system; 

o  reforms  in  procurement  that  will  ensure  competitiveness 
and  provide  economies  of  scale; 

o  the  development  of  a  computerized  data  base  and  a  modular 
budget  template  that  would  allow  for  standardization  of  costs, 
quick  and  accurate  budgetary  forecasts,  and  avoidance  of 
over- assessments; 

o  a  rapidly  deployable  headquarters  unit  with  logistics 
support  so  that  the  UN  can  respond  to  emergencies  in  a  timely 
way;  and 

o  improvements  in  planning,  training,  communications, 
intelligence  and  public  affairs. 

Our  purpose  in  all  this  is  not  to  create  some  sort  of 
global  high  command,  but  rather  to  raise  the  level  of 
efficiency  to  the  point  where  UN  peacekeeping  is  credible, 
cost-effective  and  professional.   We  are  determined,  for 
example,  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the  circumstance  recently  when  it 
required  more  than  three  hours  for  the  UN  representative  in 
former  Yugoslavia  to  authorize  close  air  support  in  defense  of 
UN  troops. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  UN  peacekeeping  has  a  long  way  to 
go,  but  reforms  are  being  made;  lessons  are  being  learned;  and 
progress  is  taking  place. 

The  Value  of  Peacekeeping 

Of  course,  none  of  this  would  matter  if  carefully-defined 
and  well-executed  UN  peace  operations  did  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  people.   This  Administration,  like  prior 
Administrations,  believes  that  they  do;  and  we  think  that  most 
Americans  agree. 

First,  to  put  things  in  perspective.   The  world  spends 
about  $900  billion  each  year  for  military  forces.   The  UN 
spends  about  l/3rd  of  one  percent  as  much  on  peacekeeping. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  we  allocate  almost  $300  for  defense 
for  every  $1  we  allocate  to  peacekeeping.   The  recent  increase 
in  peacekeeping  costs,  brought  about  in  part  by  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War,  remains  far  less  than  the  savings  that  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  relaxation  of  east-west  tensions. 
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Second,  the  United  States  is  one  of  five  countries  with  the 
power  to  veto  any  UN  peacekeeping  operation.   I  can  assure  that 
we  will  use  our  influence,  and  if  necessary  our  veto,  to  block 
operations  that  would  harm  our  interests.   I  can  also  assure 
you  that  our  continued  right  to  the  veto  is  not  negotiable. 

Third,  a  narrow  but  not  insignificant  point.   In  1993,  UN 
Headquarters  purchased  more  than  $250  million  worth  of  goods 
and  services  from  American  sources,  36%  of  the  total  value  of 
UN  Headquarters  procurement  for  peacekeeping. 

Fourth,  as  Secretary  Christopher  testified  last  week,  the 
most  important  reason  for  supporting  particular  UN  peace 
operations  is  that  they  do  make  contributions  to  goals  of 
direct  interest  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember  in  last  year's  hearing  Members 
were  understandably  skeptical  about  the  prospects  for  a 
democratic  election  in  Cambodia.   I  have  to  admit  that  so  was 
I.   But  in  cooperation  with  the  courageous  people  of  Cambodia, 
the  UN  overcame  enormous  obstacles.   The  result  was  an  election 
with  more  than  90%  participation;  a  Consitutional  government 
taking  power;  the  repatriation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees;  and  a  dramatic  weakening  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  UN  helped  end  a  conflict  that  took 
70,000  lives.   Observers  from  all  sides  agree  that  only  the  UN 
could  have  been  successful  in  monitoring  human  rights; 
assigning  responsibility  for  past  atrocities;  verifying 
implementation  of  the  peace  agreement;  and  paving  the  way  for 
last  weekend's  elections  which — despite  some  significant 
problems — were  still  the  freest  and  most  peaceful  in  the 
nation's  history.   We  recall  that  our  society  paid  a  heavy 
economic,  social  and  political  price  during  the  past  decade 
while  struggling  to  respond  unilaterally  to  conflict  in  El 
Salvador  and  elsewhere  in  Central  America. 

In  Cyprus,  the  UN  has  prevented  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
two  NATO  allies. 

Through  its  presence  on  the  Golan  Heights,  it  has  helped 
preserve  peace  between  Israel  and  Syria. 

In  Namibia,  it  helped  to  create  an  outpost  of  democracy  and 
stability  in  a  strategic  part  of  Africa. 

In  Mozambique,  it  is  arranging  elections  this  fall  and 
demobilizing  factions  that  had  waged  a  bloody  civil  war. 

UN  election  observers  will  be  on  hand  next  month  in  South 
Africa.   Their  mission  will  be  to  drive  the  final  nail  into  the 
coffin  of  apartheid  and  to  encourage  a  successful  transition  to 
democratic  rule.   (We  are  insisting,  incidentally,  that  the 
costs  of  this  mission  be  borne  by  the  regular  UN  budget,  rather 
than  the  peacekeeping  budget.) 
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UN  sanctions  against  Iraq,  combined  with  a  UN  presence  on 
the  Kuwait  border,  are  keeping  Saddam  Hussein's  ambitions  in 
check. 

In  Croatia  and  Macedonia,  UN  forces  are  helping  to  prevent 
a  wider  Balkan  war. 

And  in  Bosnia,  the  UN  is  working  in  partnership  with  NATO 
to  restore  a  semblance  of  normal  life  to  Sarajevo,  to  open  the 
airport  in  Tuzla,  to  maintain  a  humanitarian  lifeline  to  those 
in  desperate  need  and  to  encourage  progress  towards  a 
negotiated  peace. 

We  support  these  operations  because  they  contribute  to  a 
world  that  is  less  violent,  more  stable  and  more  democratic 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.   History  warns  us  that  when  small 
powers  fight,  larger  powers  are  often  drawn  in,  and  that 
aggression,  when  unchecked,  only  leads  to  more  aggression.   It 
is  far  more  effective  and  far  less  risky  to  treat  the  symptoms 
of  global  disorder  when  they  appear,  than  to  wait  until  the 
consequences  of  conflict  arrive  at  our  door. 

Finally,  to  the  extent  future  missions  succeed,  they  will 
achieve  goals  that  Americans  support  at  a  cost  far  less  than  if 
we  had  intervened  alone.   When  we  act  unilaterally,  we  bear  all 
the  costs  and  all  the  risks.   When  the  UN  intervenes,  the  bulk 
of  the  burden  falls  to  others.   Of  the  70,000  peacekeepers  now 
deployed  around  the  world,  the  U.S.  contribution  is  less  than 
5%.   Of  the  total  costs,  America  bears  30%,  and  we  have  pledged 
to  do  all  we  can  to  reduce  that  figure  to  25%  by  the  beginning 
of  1996. 

Paying  for  Peacekeeping:  the  U.S.  Share 

The  United  States  has  been,  and  remains,  the  largest 
financial  contributor  to  UN  peacekeeping  and  no  one  should 
forget  that.   This  reflects  our  position  as  a  permanent  member 
of  the  Security  Council  and  as  the  world's  leading  economic  and 
military  power. 

The  system  for  assessing  peacekeeping  costs  was  created  in 
1973  with  U.S.  support.   Under  that  system,  less-developed 
nations  are  required  to  pay  only  a  fraction  of  the  share  of 
peacekeeping  costs  that  they  pay  of  the  regular  UN  budget.   The 
difference  is  made  up  by  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.   This  reflects  the  special  responsibility  that 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  have  for  peacekeeping 
operations . 
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Due  to  changes  in  the  world  economy,  the  share  of 
peacekeeping  costs  we  are  assessed  has  risen  in  recent  years 
from  about  28%  to  more  than  30%.   The  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  resultant  decrease  in  contributions  from  that 
source  caused  the  UN  to  raise  our  assessment  even  further  to 
31.7%.   We  made  clear  that  we  did  not  accept  this  most  recent 
change,  however,  and  continue  to  acknowlege  an  assessment  rate 
of  30.4%,  upon  which  our  budget  calculations  are  based.   The 
Administration  believes  that  the  30.4%  rate  is  still  too  high 
and  should  be  reduced. 

We  note  that  a  number  of  nations  that  were  given  reduced 
assessment  rates  20  years  ago  have  since  experienced 
substantial  economic  growth.   It  would  be  more  equitable  if 
these  nations,  at  least,  were  required  to  pay  the  same  share  of 
peacekeeping  costs  as  they  do  for  other  UN  expenses. 

Germany  and  Japan  now  pay  for  peacekeeping  at  their  regular 
UN  rates,  which  are  based  primarily  on  share  of  world  income. 
Under  the  current  system,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  more  if 
they  become  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council,  which  is 
something  we  support.  ' 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  UN  agreed  to  cap  American 
contributions  to  the  regular  budget  at  25%,  well  below  the 
31.5%  we  had  been  contributing.   The  purpose  was  to  avoid 
over-dependence  by  the  UN  on  any  one  source  of  funding.   A 
similar  philosophy  might  now  persuade  the  UN  to  cap  the  United 
States  share  of  peacekeeping  costs  at  25%. 

Obviously,  gaining  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  peacekeeping 
assessment  will  require  very  skillful  diplomacy.   Simply 
scrapping  the  special  scale  of  assessments,  for  example,  would 
result  in  more  than  2/3rds  of  the  members  of  the  UN  paying  five 
or  ten  times  what  they  currently  pay  for  peacekeeping. 

Retaining  the  current  system  but  capping  the  U.S. 
assessment  at  25%  would  add  to  the  costs  borne  by  the  four 
other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

If  we  decide,  out  of  frustration,  to  act  unilaterally,  I 
fear  we  would  end  up  only  adding  to  our  arrearages,  setting  a 
harmful  precedent  for  others  and  possibly  undermining  our 
leadership  at  the  UN. 

Recognizing  the  difficulties,  we  are  actively  exploring  our 
options  for  gaining  a  reduction  in  our  assessment. 
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We  have  informed  the  Secretary-General  of  our 
determination — and  of  yours — to  see  that  the  U.S.  assessment  is 
reduced  to  a  more  reasonable  level.   He  has  responded  by 
designating  emissaries  to  conduct  consultations  in  key  foreign 
capitals.   We  are  conducting  our  own  consultations  both  in  New 
York  and  abroad.   We  note  that  the  General  Assembly  will  be 
reviewing  requests  for  alterations  in  the  current  assessment 
scale  this  spring  and  fall.   I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  keep 
you  informed  of  developments  as  they  occur. 

The  Administration's  Budget 

Successful  UN  peacekeeping  operations  serve  our  interests. 
But  they  will  more  likely  succeed  if  we  have  met  fully  our 
obligation  to  help  pay  for  them,  and  if  we  encourage  other 
member  states  who  have  fallen  behind  in  their  payments  to  do 
the  same. 

The  President's  budget  included  a  $670  million  offset 
supplemental  to  meet  the  majority  of  our  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1994.   Since  this  request  was  not  acted  upon,  we  will  have 
to  find — with  your  help — another  way  to  provide  that  money.   We 
have  also  requested  from  your  subcommittee  an  appropriation  of 
$533  million  for  fiscal  year  1995.   This  includes  $288  million 
for  additional  payments  on  our  estimated  FY  '94  requirements. 
Added  to  this  is  a  request  for  $75  million  in  voluntary 
contributions  for  peacekeeping  which  we  are  presenting  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 

Because  we  believe  that  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense  should  have  "shared"  responsibility  for  peacekeeping, 
the  Administration  is  also  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $300 
million  for  a  new  Department  of  Defense  peacekeeping  account. 
This  figure  is  based  on  estimates  of  the  costs  of  peacekeeping 
operations  over  which  the  Defense  Department  has  lead 
management  responsibility  within  the  US  Government;  that  is, 
those  operations  involving  the  likelihood  of  combat  or  the 
presence  of  US  combat  units.   The  State  Department  will,  of 
course,  retain  its  traditional  diplomatic  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  all  peacekeeping  operations  and  activities. 

These  requests  do  not  include  the  possible  costs  of  new  or 
expanded  operations  in  places  such  as  Georgia  or  Bosnia.   Last 
year,  the  Administration  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
peacekeeping  contingency  fund,  but  this  was  rejected.   We  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  continue  adjusting  our  requests  to 
changed  circumstances.   We  would  welcome  your  thoughts  on  how 
we  might  deal  with  these  possible  cost  increases. 

In  urging  your  favorable  consideration  of  our  peacekeeping 
budget  requests,  I  stress  three  points. 
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First,  UN  peacekeeping  will  not  be  fixed  unless  it  is 
supported  financially  by  UN  Members.   The  current  funding 
shortfall  complicates  efforts  to  plan  efficiently,  to  implement 
reforms  and  to  make  the  investments  that  will  save  money  in  the 
long  run.   Already,  the  UN  has  fallen  well  behind  in  paying 
troop  contributors.   We  know  that  some  nations  have  informed 
the  UN  that  they  will  not  contribute  troops  to  future 
operations  until  past  bills  are  paid.   This  makes  it  harder  to 
find  additional  troops  for  places  like  Bosnia,  and  to  maintain 
troops  at  adequate  levels  in  places  like  Somalia.   This,  in 
turn,  jeopardizes  the  success  of  such  operations  and  puts  the 
peacekeepers  who  are  deployed  at  greater  risk. 

Second,  it  is  not  hard  to  foresee  situations  in  which  we 
will  have  to  choose  between  rejecting  an  operation  we  believe 
is  very  important  to  our  interests  or  voting  for  an  operation 
for  which  funds  do  not  exist.   We  have  a  strong  interest,  for 
example,  in  seeing  that  conflicts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
are  resolved  in  ways  that  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  New 
Independent  States.   UN  involvement  is  one  way  to  advance  that 
goal.   But  if  UN  members  won't  contribute  troops  because  they 
fear  they  will  not  be  paid,  the  option  disappears.   This,  in  my 
personal  judgment,  is  how  grave  historical  errors  come  to  be 
made. 

Third,  my  ability  to  push  our  reform  agenda  at  the  UN  would 
also  be  enhanced  greatly  if  I  were  able  to  say,  with 
confidence,  that  we  are  going  to  pay  our  bills  fully  and 
promptly.   This  is  true  both  with  respect  to  the  Inspector 
General  issue — which  Mr.  Bennet  will  discuss — and  gaining  a 
reduction  in  the  US  share  of  peacekeeping  costs. 

An  Appropriate  Role  for  Congress 

America  cannot  lead  in  international  organizations  by 
Executive  action  alone.   Congress,  like  the  President,  must 
play  an  important  role  because  Congress,  like  the  President,  is 
accountable  to  the  people.   I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  with  respect  to  both  funding  and  policy,  we  want  to  work 
with  you  and  with  your  Subcommittee.   We  have  initiated  and  we 
will  maintain  close  and  regular  consultations  concerning  all 
aspects  of  our  peacekeeping  policy. 
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In  that  connection,  I  will  end  by  citing  the  conclusion  of 
an  excellent  recent  study  on  peacekeeping  that  was  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Stimson  Center,  and  with  the 
participation  of  Representative  Rogers.   That  conclusion  is 
also  a  pretty  good  summary  of  the  Administration's  own  approach 
to  peacekeeping  policy: 

The  US  can  be  as  tough  on  approving  new  UN  operations  as  it 
wants  to  be,  and  as  selective  in  deciding  whether  or  not  US 
forces  should  participate  as  it  wishes  to  be.   But  if  the 
UN's  capacity  for  peace  operations  is  improved 
successfully,  it  would  provide  a  new  security  option  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  at  the  US  Government's 
discretion,  permitting  us  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  unilateral  action  and  standing  by 
helplessly  when  international  conflict  and  atrocities  occur 

Thank  you  very  much.   After  Mr.  Bennet ' s  statement,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  join  in  responding  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Opening  Statement  of  Mr.  Bennet 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  the  company  of  Ambas- 
sador Albright  to  present  our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1995. 
I  will  read  a  portion  of  my  statement  and  ask  that  the  entirety  be 
inserted  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Ambassador  Albright  discussed  our  requests  for 
Contributions  of  International  Peacekeeping,  also  our  requests  for 
International  Conferences  and  for  Assessed  Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations.  Our  request  for  International  Conferences 
and  Contingencies  in  fiscal  year  1995  is  $6  million,  the  same  as  for 
the  current  year.  This  account  finances  all  official  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  multilateral  conferences,  including  travel  per  diem  and  ad- 
ministrative costs.  Over  the  past  year,  we  have  adopted  a  very 
stringent  policy  of  limiting  the  size  of  official  delegations  in  order 
to  contain  costs  and  increase  efficiency. 

Our  request  this  year  for  the  CIO  account  is  $914  million,  rough- 
ly the  same  as  the  amount  appropriated  in  1993  and  a  $53  million 
increase  from  estimated  allocations  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Of  this  amount,  $40.7  million  is  for  U.S.  arrearage  payments,  the 
remainder  for  current  programs.  This  appropriation  covers  our  as- 
sessed contributions  to  more  than  four  dozen  U.N.-afTiliated,  re- 
gional and  other  organizations  to  which  the  U.S.  belongs  pursuant 
to  treaty,  convention  or  law. 

The  $53  million  increase  is  attributable  primarily  to  inflation 
and  other  mandatory  cost  increases,  and  an  effort  to  maintain  a 
schedule  for  eliminating  our  arrearages  in  this  account.  We  had 
originally  hoped  to  complete  the  arrears  payments  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1995  or  1996,  but  that  has  now  been  stretched  out  to 
fiscal  year  1997. 

What  Ambassador  Albright  said  with  respect  to  peacekeeping  is 
true  for  the  United  Nations  system,  as  a  whole.  If  it  is  to  fulfill  the 
hopes  that  most  of  us  have  for  it,  it  must  shed  the  barnacles  that 
encrusted  there  during  the  Cold  War  and  become  more  account- 
able, more  professional  and  more  results-oriented  in  its  outlook. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  encouraging  inter- 
national organizations  to  set  clear  objectives,  evaluate  results  thor- 
oughly, and  hold  managers  accountable.  Let  us  never  forget  that  in 
this  arena  efficiency  has  a  human  face.  To  millions  of  people 
around  the  world,  the  margin  of  survival  is  measured  by  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  case  of  food,  or  the  availability  of  a  vaccine,  or  the  safe 
haven  provided  by  the  U.N.  flag  or  the  gift  of  knowledge  about  how 
to  work  marginal  land  more  productively  or  care  for  the  health  of 
a  child  not  yet  born.  Dollars  well  spent  mean  lives  saved,  futures 
transformed,  communities  given  fresh  hope  and  the  fabric  of  inter- 
national life — of  which  we  are  very  much  a  part — strengthened.  In 
this  context,  inefficiency  and  disorganization  translates  not  simply 
into  lost  dollars,  but  wasted  opportunities,  blighted  futures  and  lost 
lives. 

Accordingly,  we  are  working  with  U.N.  officials  and  with  officials 
from  other  member  states  to  enhance  the  governance  of  the  entire 
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U.N.  system.  We  look  to  change  over  time  the  whole  management 
culture  of  some  of  these  institutions  and  the  way  member  states 
deal  with  them.  We  are  trying  to  get  across  the  idea  that  they  must 
do  what  governments,  businesses  and  other  institutions  are  being 
asked  to  do  in  this  era:  improve  services  while  controlling  costs. 

We  are  also  taking  the  lead  in  shifting  member  states'  ap- 
proaches for  micromanagement  and  political  need  linked  to  real 
governance. 

REFORM  INITIATIVES 

One  immediate  goal  of  our  reform  initiative,  as  Ambassador 
Albright  said,  is  to  create  in  the  U.N.  an  effective,  independent  of- 
fice with  a  function  for  the  Inspector  General.  Let  me  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  that  effort. 

Last  August,  the  Secretary  General  created  an  Office  for  Inspec- 
tions and  Investigations,  Oil,  calling  it  a  first  step  toward  creation 
of  what  he  called  a  "higher  level  post  with  broader  audit,  evalua- 
tion and  investigation  authority." 

In  November,  before  the  General  Assembly's  Fifth  Committee, 
Ambassador  Albright  formally  outlined  the  U.S.  proposal  calling, 
quote,  for  "a  system  whereby  member  states  can  be  assured  that 
audits,  evaluations  and  inspections  are  undertaken  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Secretariat,  but  without  the  Secretariat 
prejudicing  the  results." 

That  same  month,  the  Secretary  General  set  out  his  detailed  con- 
ception of  the  office  in  a  manner  that  was  consistent  with  most  of 
our  recommendations. 

In  December,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  establishment 
of  such  an  office  in  principle,  but  did  not  spell  out  the  details. 

We  will  be  looking  to  the  General  Assembly  this  spring  to  insti- 
tutionalize and  make  permanent  this  oversight  mechanism. 

To  assure  the  necessary  stature  and  effective  performance,  we 
want  the  new  office  to  be  at  the  Under  Secretary  General  level  or 
its  equivalent. 

To  guarantee  its  independence,  we  want  to  assure  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  General  Assembly  in  appointing  the  head  of  the  new 
office  and  to  assure  that  he  or  she  will  be  removable  only  by  a  two- 
thirds  General  Assembly  vote. 

There  should  also  be  a  requirement  that  the  reports  of  the  in- 
spection office  be  passed  along  without  change  by  the  Secretary 
General  to  the  General  Assembly.  We  are  preparing  a  resolution 
embodying  these  principles  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  gathering 
support  both  at  the  U.N.  and  in  the  capitals  around  the  world. 

SPENDING  ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Now,  why  should  we  spend  the  money  that  we  are  requesting  in 
this  budget  for  international  organizations? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  tried  in  my  time  in  government  to 
think  how  it  must  look  from  your  point  of  view  when  you  have  to 
justify  these  expenditures  back  home.  And  this  is  what  I  would  say 
to  one  of  your  constituents  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  I  would  begin 
with  the  obvious  fact  that  national  borders  mean  less  today  than 
they  did  in  the  past.  Many  of  the  things  that  matter  most  to  us 
in  our  families,  international  cooperation,  has  become  a  necessity. 
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If  the  U.N.  did  not  exist  today,  we  would  have  to  invent  something 
very  much  like  it,  not  as  a  substitute  for  bilateral  and  unilateral 
efforts,  but  as  a  complement  to  them. 

Americans  are  in  close  touch  with  these  global  realities.  I  saw  a 
poll  recently  where  the  public,  as  opposed  to  the  elite  leadership  of 
the  country,  was  asked  what  they  thought  the  number  one  national 
security  issue  was,  and  the  answer  was  drugs,  which  I  think  makes 
an  awful  lot  of  sense.  Because  Americans  know  that  they  cannot 
free  our  neighborhoods  from  dangerous  drugs  without  cooperation 
from  the  countries  where  those  drugs  are  grown  or  through  which 
they  are  transported.  The  U.N.'s  international  drug  program  now 
operates  in  59  countries,  complementing  our  bilateral  programs 
and  enabling  us  to  encourage  anti-drug  efforts  in  places  where  we 
could  not  do  so  ourselves. 

Jobs  and  exports  are  at  the  top  of  every  American's  agenda. 
Many  U.N.-affiliated  institutions,  from  GATT  to  the  World  Intellec- 
tual Property  Organization,  are  designed  to  promote  global  eco- 
nomic growth  and  facilitate  international  commerce.  To  cite  one  ex- 
ample, next  October  we  will  host  the  World  Symposium  on  Trade 
Efficiency  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  We  expect  attendees  from  virtually 
every  country  in  the  world  and  the  focus  will  be  on  plans  for  estab- 
lishing a  global  trade  information  network  for  businesses  interested 
in  finding  markets  overseas.  The  goal  is  to  stimulate  more  trade 
to  create  more  good  jobs  for  us  and  for  our  trading  partners  around 
the  world. 

The  specialized  U.N.  agencies  perform  services  that  are  often 
taken  for  granted.  We  may  think  that  we  would  never  benefit  per- 
sonally from  the  U.N.,  but  whenever  we  travel  on  an  international 
airline  or  shipping  line,  or  place  a  phone  call  overseas  or  receive 
mail  from  outside  the  country  or  plan  our  day  around  the  weather 
report,  we  are  being  served  directly  and  indirectly  by  one  part  or 
another  of  the  U.N.  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  summarize  the  next  several  pages 
of  my  statement. 

But  basically,  it  is  a  litany  of  things  that  are  in  the  newspaper 
today  that  matter  very  much  to  this  country.  That  includes  the 
IAEA,  a  U.N.  organization  dealing  with  nuclear  proliferation  in  the 
case  of  North  Korea.  It  includes  U.N.  peacekeepers  and  election  ob- 
servers in  El  Salvador.  It  is  the  NATO  and  the  OAS  helping  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  market  economies,  enhancing  respect  for 
human  rights.  It  also  includes  the  U.N.  war  crimes  tribunal  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

These  are  things  that  a  country  can't  do  by  itself;  you  have  to 
do  it  collaboratively.  The  whole  area  of  health  and  immunization; 
the  fact  that  three  million  children  who  would  otherwise  have  died 
this  year  are  alive  because  of  UNICEF  and  WHO  immunization 
programs.  All  of  these  things  count  not  only  to  the  sort  of  quality 
of  global  life,  but  in  a  very  practical  way  in  terms  of  limiting  future 
population  growth. 

We  Americans  living  in  an  open  democracy  and  a  global  economy 
have  a  deep  interest  in  a  world  where  acceptable  rules  of  the  game 
are  observed.  For  decades,  we  argued  the  merits  of  free  markets, 
free  elections,  nonproliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
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human  rights.  During  the  days  of  the  Cold  War,  these  issues  were 
raised  even  when  hopes  for  immediate  progress  were  not  realistic. 

Today  we  have  the  chance  to  see  real  movement  towards  higher 
standards  of  international  behavior.  International  organizations, 
especially  the  U.N.,  can  be  central  to  this  effort.  We  pay  as  Ameri- 
cans an  average  of  $7  a  piece  per  year  as  our  share  of  the  cost  of 
these  institutions.  For  everything  from  blue  helmets  for  peace- 
keepers to  polio  vaccines  for  babies. 

You  have  my  word  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  every 
dollar  we  contribute  is  well  spent.  Our  purpose  is  to  help  these  in- 
stitutions fulfill  their  potential  to  help  us  by  entering  into  a  season 
of  reform  characterized  by  experimentation,  evaluation,  account- 
ability, and  results.  We  ask  your  help  in  that  effort.  We  express  our 
continued  willingness  to  work  with  you  and  consult  with  you  to 
that  end. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  biographical  sketch  and  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bennet 
follow:] 

U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Office  of  the  Spokesman, 

May  28,  1993. 

Douglas  J.  Bennet,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 

Organizations 

Douglas  J.  Bennet  was  sworn  in  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Or- 
ganizations on  May  26,  1993.  He  was  announced  for  this  position  by  the  White 
House  on  March  5  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  May  25,  1993.  Prior  to  assuming 
this  position  with  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Bennet  had  been  President  and  CEO 
of  National  Public  Radio  since  1983. 

Mr.  Bennet's  foreign  affairs  experience  includes  positions  as  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (1979-1981),  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  (1977-1979),  and  Special  Assistant  to  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India 
Chester  Bowles  (1964-66). 

Mr.  Bennet  has  held  key  positions  on  Capitol  Hill  and  at  the  White  House.  He 
was  both  the  first  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  (1973-1974);  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (1969-73);  and  Assistant  to  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  (1967-1969). 

Mr.  Bennet  is  a  native  of  Lyme,  Connecticut  and  was  born  on  June  23,  1938.  He 
received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Wesleyan  University,  an  M.A.  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  a  Ph.D.  in  history  from  Harvard  University. 
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STATEMENT  BY  DOUGLAS  BENNET,  JR. 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AFFAIRS 
HOUSE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  STATE- JUSTICE-COMMERCE  APPROPRIATIONS 

MARCH  22,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  the  company  of  Ambassador 
Albright  to  present  the  Administration's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1995.   Ambassador  Albright  discussed  our  request 
for  contributions  for  international  peacekeeping.   I  will 
present  our  requests  for  international  conferences  and  for 
assessed  contributions  to  international  organizations. 

Our  request  for  International  Conferences  and  Contingencies 
(ICC)  in  fiscal  year  1995  is  $6,000,000,  the  same  as  for  the 
current  year.   This  account  finances  official  U.S. 
participation  in  multilateral  conferences,  including  travel, 
per  diem  and  administrative  costs.   Over  the  past  year,  we  have 
adopted  a  very  stringent  policy  of  limiting  the  size  of 
official  delegations  in  order  to  contain  costs  and  increase 
efficiency. 

Our  request  this  year  for  the  CIO  account  is  $914  million, 
roughly  the  same  as  the  amount  appropriated  in  1993,  and  a  $53 
million  increase  from  estimated  allocations  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.   Of  this  amount,  $40.7  million  is  for  U.S. 
arrearage  payments;  the  remainder  for  current  programs.   This 
appropriation  covers  our  assessed  contributions  to  more  than 
four  dozen  UN,  UN-affiliated,  regional  and  other  organizations 
to  which  the  U.S.  belongs  pursuant  to  treaty,  convention  or 
law. 

The  $53  million  increase  is  attributable  primarily  to 
inflation  and  other  mandatory  cost  increases,  and  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  schedule  for  eliminating  our  arrearages  in  this 
account.   We  had  originally  hoped  to  complete  the  arrears 
payments  by  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1995  or  1996,  but  that  has 
now  been  stretched  out  to  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

UN  Reform 

What  Ambassador  Albright  said  with  respect  to  peacekeeping 
is  true  for  the  United  Nations  system,  as  a  whole.   If  it  is  to 
fulfill  the  hopes  that  most  of  us  have  for  it,  it  must  shed  the 
barnacles  that  encrusted  there  during  the  Cold  War  and  become 
more  accountable,  more  professional  and  more  results-oriented 
in  its  outlook. 
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We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  encouraging 
international  organizations  to  set  clear  objectives,  evaluate 
results  thoroughly  and  hold  managers  accountable.   Let  us  never 
forget  that,  in  this  arena,  efficiency  has  a  human  face.   To 
millions  of  people  around  the  world,  the  margin  of  survival  is 
measured  by  the  delivery  of  a  case  of  food,  or  the  availability 
of  a  vaccine,  or  the  safe  haven  provided  by  the  UN  flag,  or  the 
gift  of  knowledge  about  how  to  work  marginal  land  more 
productively  or  care  for  the  health  of  a  child  not  yet  born. 
Dollars  well  spent  mean  lives  saved,  futures  transformed, 
communities  given  fresh  hope  and  the  fabric  of  international 
life — of  which  we  are  a  part — strengthened.   In  this  context, 
inefficiency  and  disorganization  translates  not  simply  into 
lost  dollars,  but  wasted  opportunities,  blighted  futures  and 
lost  lives. 

Accordingly,  we  are  working  with  UN  officials  and  with 
officials  from  other  member  states  to  enhance  the  governance  of 
the  entire  UN  system.   We  look  to  change  over  time  the  whole 
management  culture  of  some  of  these  institutions  and  the  way 
member  states  deal  with  them.   We  are  trying  to  get  across  the 
idea  that  they  must  do  what  governments,  businesses  and  other 
institutions  are  being  asked  to  do  in  this  era:  improve 
services  while  controlling  costs. 

One  immediate  goal  of  our  reform  initiative  is  to  create  at 
the  UN  an  effective,  independent  office  with  the  functions  of 
an  Inspector  General.   Let  me  bring  you  up  to  date  on  that 
effort: 

Last  August,  the  Secretary  General  created  an  Office  for 
Inspections  and  Investigations  (Oil),  calling  it  a  first  step 
towards  creation  "of  a  higher  level  post  with  broader  audit, 
evaluation  and  investigation  authority.-" 

In  November,  before  the  General  Assembly's  Fifth  Committee, 
Ambassador  Albright  formally  outlined  the  US  proposal,  calling 
for  "a  system  whereby  member  states  can  be  assured  that  audits, 
evaluations  and  inspections  are  undertaken  with  the  full 
cooperation  of  the  Secretariat  but  without  the  Secretariat 
prejudicing  the  results." 

That  same  month,  the  Secretary  General  set  out  his  detailed 
conception  of  the  office  in  a  manner  that  was  consistent  with 
most  of  our  recommendations. 

In  December,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the 
establishment  of  such  an  office  in  principle,  but  did  not  spell 
out  the  details. 

We  will  be  looking  to  the  General  Assembly  this  spring  to 
institutionalize  and  make  permanent  the  new  oversight  mechanism, 
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To  assure  the  necessary  stature  for  effective  performance, 
we  want  the  new  office  to  be  at  the  Under  Secretary  General 
level  or  its  equivalent. 

To  guarantee  independence,  we  want  to  assure  an  appropriate 
role  for  the  General  Assembly  in  appointing  the  head  of  the  new 
office  and  to  assure  that  he  or  she  will  be  removable  only  by  a 
2/3  General  Assembly  vote. 

There  should  also  be  a  requirement  that  the  reports  of  the 
inspection  office  be  passed  without  change  by  the  Secretary 
General  to  the  General  Assembly.   We  are  preparing  a  Resolution 
embodying  these  principles  and  are  in  the  process  of  gathering 
support  both  at  the  UN  and  in  capitals  around  the  world. 

What's  in  it  for  us? 

Now,  the  question  arises,  why  spend  the  money  we  are 
requesting  in  this  budget  on  international  organizations? 
People  in  Iowa  or  Kentucky  or  any  of  the  other  places 
represented  on  this  Subcommittee -will  ask:  what's  in  it  for 
us?   They  deserve  a  responsible  answer. 

My  answer  begins  with  the  obvious  fact  that  national 
borders  mean  less  today  than  they  did  in  the  past.   On  many  of 
the  things  that  matter  most  to  us  and  to  our  families, 
international  cooperation  has  become  a  necessity.   If  the  UN 
did  not  exist  today,  we  would  have  to  invent  something  very 
much  like  it — not  as  a  substitute  for  bilateral  and  unilateral 
efforts — but  as  a  complement  to  them. 

I'm  reminded,  for  example,  of  a  recent  poll.   Americans 
believe  that  anti-narcotics  efforts  should  be  at  the  top  of  our 
national  security  agenda.   People  know  that  we  cannot  free  our 
neighborhoods  from  dangerous  drugs  without  cooperation  from  the 
countries  where  those  drugs  are  grown  or  through  which  they  are 
transported.   The  UN's  International  Drug  Program  now  operates 
in  59  countries,  complementing  our  bilateral  programs  and 
enabling  us  to  encourage  anti-drug  efforts  in  places  where  we 
do  not  do  so  ourselves. 

Jobs  and  exports  are  at  the  top  of  every  American's 
agenda.   Many  UN-affiliated  institutions,  from  GATT  to  the 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization  are  designed  to 
promote  global  economic  growth  and  facilitate  international 
commerce.   To  cite  one  example:  next  October,  we  will  host  the 
World  Symposium  on  Trade  Efficiency  in  Columbus,  Ohio.   We 
expect  attendees  from  virtually  every  country  in  the  world. 
The  focus  will  be  on  plans  for  establishing  a  global  trade 
information  network  for  businesses  interested  in  finding 
markets  overseas.   The  goal  is  to  stimulate  more  trade  to 
create  more  good  jobs,  for  us  and  for  our  trading  partners 
around  the  world. 
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The  specialized  UN  agencies  perform  services  that  are  often 
taken  for  granted.   We  may  think  that  we  have  never  benefitted 
personally  from  the  UN,  but  whenever  we  travel  on  an 
international  airline  or  shipping  line;  or  place  a  phone  call 
overseas;  or  receive  mail  from  outside  the  country,  or  plan  our 
day  around  a  weather  report — we  are  being  served  directly  or 
indirectly  by  one  part  or  another  of  the  UN  system. 

We  have  known  since  development  of  the  intercontinental 
missile  that  there  is  no  issue  closer  to  home  than  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war.   All  Americans  are  concerned  about 
the  possibility  that  fissionable  material  will  be  misused  or 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  fall  into  the  wrong  hands.   The 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  lends  the  weight  of  law  and 
a  practical  system  for  inspections  to  our  effort  to  see  that 
this  does  not  occur.   This  is  not  a  problem  America  can  handle 
alone. 

During  critical  periods  throughout  this  century,  Americans 
have  sacrificed  their  lives  and  their  tax  dollars  to  defend 
freedom  and  enable  foreign  populations  to  embrace  free  markets 
and  open  political  systems.   Today,  as  Ambassador  Albright  has 
described,  UN  peacekeepers  and  election  observers  are  working 
to  keep  the  peace  and  make  democracy  work  in  more  than  a  dozen 
trouble  spots  around  the  globe — again,  this  is  not  something 
Americans  should  have  to  do  or  pay  for  alone,  and  yet  it  is 
important  to  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  want  to  live. 

Until  recently,  UN  sanctions  were  little  used.   Now, 
because  of  greater  cooperation  within  the  Security  Council, 
sanctions  are  helping  to  isolate  outlaw  regimes.   Americans 
will  live  better  and  breathe  easier  in  a  world  where  a  price  is 
extracted  from  those  who  support  terrorism  and  otherwise  run 
roughshod  over  international  law. 

NATO  and  the  OAS  are  proven  allies  in  promoting  the 
enlargement  of  market  democracies  and  enhancing  respect  for 
human  rights.   Together,  they  help  provide  a  better 
international  environment  in  which  our  citizens  can  live. 

Since  the  days  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  we  Americans  have 
pressed  for  the  creation  of  a  UN  High  Commissioner  for  Human 
Rights.   We  did  so  because  we  believe,  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
believed,  that  certain  rights  are  inalienable  and  universal; 
that  they  are  the  birthright  of  all  people.   That  is  a  vision 
that  defines  America;  and  it  is  a  vision  that  remains  one  of 
the  driving  feces  for  change  in  the  world.   This  past  fall, 
after  48  years,  a  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  was 
established. 

We  are  working  to  make  the  newly-established  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  for  Former  Yugoslavia  an  effective  instrument  of  truth 
about  the  atrocities  committed  there  over  the  past  two  years. 
Americans  should  care  about  this;  and  I  think  they  do. 
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Finally,  Americans  are  great  travelers.   Unfortunately,  so 
is  contagious  disease.   UN  agencies  are  leading  the  fight 
against  AIDS,  winning  the  fight  against  polio  and  more  than 
holding  their  own  against  the  most  common  forms  of  childhood 
illness.   Because  of  low-cost  techniques  developed  by  and  with 
the  help  of  WHO,  child  immunization  rates  in  the  developing 
world  have  skyrocketed  over  the  past  decade.   The  result  is 
that  three  million  children  who  would  otherwise  have  died  this 
year  will  instead  have  a  chance  at  life.   We  are  also  nearing 
development  of  a  vaccine  against  malaria,  which  would  have 
enormous  implications  for  health  worldwide. 

Why  does  this  matter  to  us? 

First,  we  know  that  birth  rates  in  the  developing  world 
decline  sharply  when  families  begin  to  have  confidence  that  the 
children  they  do  have  will  survive.   This  makes  sustainable 
development  easier  to  achieve  and  reduces — over  the  long 
term — refugee  and  migration  pressures  on  our  own  borders. 

Second,  the  low  cost  immunization  techniques  we  are 
learning  overseas  are  useful  here  at  home.   That  matters 
because  the  percentage  of  children  immunized  in  places  like 
Lagos  and  Calcutta  is  now  higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Third,  if  we  eradicate  polio,  we  can  protect  Americans  from 
that  disease  forever,  while  saving  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  our  own  immunization  programs. 

And  finally,  we  have  but  to  scan  the  world's  horizon  to 
know  that  desperation  and  suffering  are  parents  to  violence. 
When  children  are  cared  for,  they  become  citizens  and 
contributors.   They  participate  in  the  global  marketplace  in 
which  we  Americans  have  an  enormous  stake.   This  is  how  free 
societies  and  open  economies  evolve.   This  is  how  global 
progress  is  made.   This  is  how  future  allies  and  friends  of  the 
United  States  are  made. 

Rules  of  the  Game 

We  Americans,  living  in  an  open  democracy  and  a  global 
economy,  have  a  deep  interest  in  a  world  where  acceptable 
"rules  of  the  game"  are  observed.   For  decades,  we  argued  the 
merits  of  free  markets,  free  elections,  the  nonproliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  human  rights.   During  the  depth 
of  the  Cold  War,  these  issues  were  raised  even  when  hopes  for 
immediate  progress  were  not  realistic.   Today,  we  have  the 
chance  to  see  real  movement  towards  higher  standards  of 
international  behavior.   International  organizations,  and 
especially  the  UN,  can  be  central  to  this  effort. 
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We  pay  an  average  of  seven  dollars  apiece  per  year  as  our 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  institutions,  for  everything  from 
blue  helmets  for  peacekeepers  to  polio  vaccines  for  babies. 
You  have  my  word  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  every 
dollar  we  contribute  is  well  spent.   Our  purpose  is  help  these 
institutions  fulfill  their  potential  to  help  us  by  entering 
into  a  season  of  reform,  characterized  by  experimentation, 
evaluation,  accountability  and  results.   We  ask  your  help  in 
that  effort.   And  we  express  our  continued  willingness  to  work 
with  you  and  consult  with  you  to  that  end. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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PEACEKEEPING  ASSESSMENT 


Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  2:00  o'clock  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  next  door,  so  I  am  only  going  to  ask  one  question  and 
then  we  are  going  to  pursue  the  five-minute  rule,  but  I  am  going 
to  have  to  leave  for  a  while.  But  my  question  had  to  do  with  the 
25  percent  you  mentioned.  How  do  you  arrive  at  25  percent  being 
the  right  amount? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  assessments  for  the  regu- 
lar budget  are  now  capped  at  25  percent,  and  one  option  is  to  apply 
the  same  cap  to  peacekeeping. 

Mr.  Smith.  Weren't  these  assessments  at  one  time  set  on  GNP 
or  an  equivalent? 

Mr.  Bennet.  They  still  are. 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  25  percent  are  equivalent? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Our  GNP,  et  cetera,  is  about  27  percent  of  the 
world  total.  At  the  time  the  25  percent  cap  was  set,  our  share  was 
about  35  percent  of  the  world  total.  One  of  the  conceptual  points 
that  was  articulated  when  the  present  cap  was  set,  was  that  it  is 
unhealthy  for  any  international  organization  to  depend  too  heavily 
on  any  one  country.  Additionally,  at  the  time  the  cap  was  set,  the 
two  Germanies  had  just  come  into  membership,  so  there  was  some 
extra  money  that  made  it  easier. 

In  other  words,  we  were  able  to  set  the  cap  without  increasing 
other  members'  contributions,  but  that  would  not  now  be  the  case. 

PEACEKEEPING  MISSION  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  Smith.  With  regard  to  Cambodia.  Was  it  necessary  to  have 
14,000  troops  there? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  so  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  re- 
sults show  that  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  successes  that  the  U.N. 
and,  therefore,  all  of  us  have  had. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  would  they  have  needed  14,000  to  do  it?  What 
could  14,000  do  that  5,000  couldn't  do? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Deployment  of  peacekeepers  in  a  variety 
of  areas.  I  think  the  question  here — and  I  remember  you  asking 
this — is  about  this  being  a  gold-plated  operation  or  had  there  been 
a  great  deal  of  waste.  I  think  there  probably  was  some  waste,  and 
there  might  have  been  extra  troops  there.  But  I  think  the  results 
are  something  that  we  can  all  be  very  proud  of. 

I  was  there  last  summer,  because  I  wanted  to  assure  myself  of 
the  idea  and  really  see  this  interesting  constitutional  arrangement 
of  two  prime  ministers  working  together  to  try  to  deal  with  political 
problems,  and  the  need  for  stability.  But  what  really  happened  was 
that  the  Cambodian  people  were  able  to  have  free  elections. 

So  I  do  think  that  it  was  money  well  spent.  But  we  are  asking 
the  U.N.  to  look  at  exactly  how  the  money  was  spent  to  make  sure 
that  whatever  excesses  there  were  would  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  Smith.  Okay.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  have  to  go. 

Mr.  Rogers? 

PEACEKEEPING  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ambassador  Albright, 
Secretary  Bennet,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  back  with  us  again. 
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To  follow  up  a  bit  on  the  Chairman's  line  of  questioning,  Ambas- 
sador, as  you  recollect,  in  the  conference  report  of  last  year's  bill, 
there  was  language  inserted  stating  that  the  U.S.  would  not  accept 
an  assessment  of  more  than  25  percent  for  any  new  or  expanded 
peacekeeping  commitment  after  the  enactment  of  that  bill.  Has 
that  been  communicated  to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  the  Se- 
curity Council? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Practically  on  a  weekly  basis. 

I  have  regularly  been  meeting  with  the  Secretary  General  and 
various  other  parts  of  the  U.N.  operation  to  tell  them  that  we  be- 
lieve we  are  being  charged  too  much,  and  I  must  say  I  am  not  al- 
ways welcomed  when  I  arrive.  But  it  is  something  that  we  have 
been  saying  repeatedly. 

We  also  have  been  saying,  if  I  might  take  advantage  of  your 
question,  Mr.  Rogers,  that  from  now  on  we  require  proposals  for 
new  peacekeeping  operations  to  be  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  a 
cost  assessment  by  the  Secretariat.  We  need  to  know  what  it  will 
cost  before  we  get  into  it,  not  after.  We  are  trying  to  be  as  scru- 
pulous as  we  can  on  U.N.  financing. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  certainly  hope  so.  The  difficulty,  of  course, 
that  we  are  all  faced  with  here  is  a  lack  of  money.  In  times  perhaps 
when  we  were  not  as  pinched  for  dollars,  perhaps  we  could  be  a 
bit  more  liberal  in  other  peacekeeping  operations.  But  every  dollar 
now  that  we  spend  for  peacekeeping  is  coming  out  of  the  other  pro- 
gram. And  the  peacekeeping  account,  as  we  all  know,  has  grown 
dramatically  to  where  it  is  approaching  $1.5  billion  per  year. 

Given  the  budget  constraints  that  we  are  under,  especially  on 
this  Subcommittee  where  we  don't  have  much  leeway  because  the 
other  accounts  which  have  many  of  the  President's  initiatives,  in- 
cluding Commerce  and  Justice,  we  don't  have  any  choice  but  to  find 
the  money  for  peacekeeping,  if  we  have  to,  from  other  State  De- 
partment accounts.  That  means  eventually  salaries  and  expenses. 
And  I  don't  think  any  of  us  want  to  see  the  State  cut  back  in  that 
fashion. 

So  I  just  want  to  say  again  how  urgent  it  is  that  we  try  to  do 
something. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  unless  the  assessment  rate  is  lower 
by  this  fall  we  will  be  locked  into  that  rate  for  the  next  three  years 
due  to  the  way  the  U.N.  sets  their  budget. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  regular  assessment  is  set  every  three  years  and 
it  comes  up  again  this  fall.  I  think  it  could  be  changed  in-between, 
but  this  is  the  obvious  time  to  do  it.  And  it  is  that  regular  assess- 
ment that  drives  the  peacekeeping  assessment. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Could  I  just  add  to  that,  just  to  show  you 
how  we  are  working  this  problem.  We  have,  or  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral has  created  a  group  called  the  Friends  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, 14  countries  that  are  meeting  on  a  regular  basis — the  leader 
at  the  moment  is  the  Argentinian  permanent  rep,  who  is  very  in- 
terested in  making  something  happen — to  look  at  how  to  make  ad- 
justments in  these  peacekeeping  scales,  and  the  regular  scales. 

As  Mr.  Bennet  said,  the  peacekeeping  assessments  are  based  on 
the  regular  budget  assessments,  so  we  have  to  look  at  it  as  an  over- 
all picture.  We  are  reviewing  all  kinds  of  possibilities  and  computer 
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printouts  in  terms  of  how  to  change  the  scales  of  assessment  so 
that  they  make  more  sense. 

We  also  are  trying  very  hard  to  get  countries  that  are  known  as 
Group  C  countries  into  the  Group  B  countries.  They  are  what  you 
might  call  the  "fat  cat"  countries,  or  the  newly  rich.  We  are  looking 
at  countries  like  Qatar,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Kuwait,  Brunei, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  We  are  pushing  them  into  a  different  category 
so  that  all  of  these  scale  of  assessments  can  be  looked  at  together 
before  the  fall,  in  order  to  really  move  this  process  forward. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  think  that  strategy  may  bear  fruit,  that 
countries  may  pick  up  the  larger 

Ambassador  Albright.  We  are  pushing  that  very,  very  hard. 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  Secretary  General  is  also  pushing  it.  But  even 
if  they  all  come  along,  it  doesn't  knock  off  more  than  a  percentage 
point  or  two  of  the  31  percent  U.S.  assessment,  so  additional  steps 
have  to  be  taken.  There  is  a  very  important  political  piece  of  back- 
ground here,  which  is  that  other  countries  seem  to  be  anxious  to 
help  us  solve  this  problem  somehow.  It  seems  to  be  a  favorable  cli- 
mate, more  favorable  than  I  expected  when  we  started. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  trying  to  work  with  other  countries  to  a  con- 
clusion that  they  and  we  feel  is  sustainable.  I  am,  frankly,  optimis- 
tic that  we  will  be  able  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  good  news. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  may  turn  out  to  be  terribly  wrong.  Let's  check 
again  next  year. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Are  you  a  betting  man?  If  so,  what  odds  would  you 
give  us  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Better  than  50/50. 

FY  1994  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  Madam  Ambassador,  you  requested  a  $670 
million  supplemental  for  peacekeeping  to  pay  the  1994  arrearage, 
which  the  Congress  did  not  approve.  Will  you  be  submitting  an- 
other supplemental  request? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Rogers,  we  are,  frankly,  in  a  quandary.  The 
real  arrears  number  for  1994  is  $1.1  billion,  and  we  were  looking 
to  make  that  up  with  the  $670  million  in  FY  1994,  plus  the  amount 
in  the  FY  1995  appropriation.  That  strategy  didn't  work.  I  mean, 
it  was  an  offset  supplemental  and  the  offsets  were  used  for  the 
California  earthquake,  as  the  Chairman  pointed  out. 

I  think  that  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  need  to  sit 
down  together  and  decide  what  is  a  viable  solution.  We  don't  have 
a  better  idea  than  the  one  that  was  in  the  budget.  But  my  own  es- 
timate is  that  if  we  let  this  go  unattended,  by  the  time  we  get  to 
the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  the  United  Nations  is  going  to  be  in  very, 
very  dire  financial  straits. 

PEACEKEEPING  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Could  this  question  be  linked  to  the  25%  assess- 
ment rate? 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  a  deal  with  a  General  As- 
sembly that  has  180  members.  But  I  think  that  there  is,  at  this 
point,  an  explicit  understanding  that  we  can  do  all  of  these  things 
together.  I  don't  think  other  members  are  going  to  say,  we  won't 
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bring  you  down  to  25  percent  unless  you  pay  your  bills,  nor  am  I 
sure  that  we  want  to  be  in  a  position  of  saying  we  will  only  pay 
our  bills  if  you  bring  us  to  25  percent. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  some  of  us  would  take  that  position. 

Ambassador  Albright.  If  I  might  say,  we  are  doing  these  on  par- 
allel tracks,  in  terms  of  trying  to  figure  out  how  we  deal  with  the 
payment  problem  as  well  as  getting  our  assessments  down.  One  of 
the  things  that  I  hear  up  there,  Congressman  Rogers,  is  that  due 
in  large  part  to  U.S.  arrears,  a  number  of  peacekeeping  operations 
are  becoming  less  effective.  So  we  are  in  some  ways  wasting  money 
by  creating  hollow  peacekeeping  operations.  Moreover,  the  Sec- 
retary General  has  told  me  that  some  countries  do  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  peacekeeping  operations  until  they  get  paid  for  the 
amount  of  time  that  they  have  been  there. 

We  feel  very  strongly,  and  I  know  you  do  from  the  various  dis- 
cussions that  we  have  had,  is  that  this  is  a  good  instrument  for  the 
United  States  to  use  and  that  together,  we  have  to  somehow  figure 
out  the  best  way  to  fund  it  without  breaking  the  bank. 

ARREARAGES 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  does  the  $1  billion-plus  in  arrearage  for  1994 
include  the  cost  for  additional  missions  or  expanded  missions  in 
Georgia,  Mongolia  or  Yugoslavia,  former  Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  correct.  That  is  our  best  estimate  based  on 
existing  operations. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  to  estimate  what  they 
would  add  to  that  arrearage? 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  is  very  hard.  We  obviously  try  to  make  estimates, 
but  when  you  don't  have  an  agreement  in  any  one  of  those  places, 
it  is  very  hard  to  project.  We  have  been  using  the  Mozambique  op- 
eration as  sort  of  a  model  for  Angola.  And  if  that  were  the  model 
and  it  were  a  whole  year's  worth  of  expenditure,  it  would  be  an- 
other $90  million,  U.S.  share. 

VOTING  ON  NEW  PEACEKEEPING  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Rogers.  Are  you  being  more  conservative  in  voting  for  new 
commitments,  we  did  get  overextended  last  year.  Is  that  accurate? 
Are  you  being  a  lot  more  conservative  on  those  matters? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Absolutely.  If  I  might  say,  when  the 
United  States  was  president  of  the  Security  Council  in  August,  I 
laid  down  some  pretty  tough  markers  in  terms  of  what  we  would 
be  prepared  to  vote  for  and  why.  And  I  think  that  we  are  on  record. 

As  you  know,  this  Presidential  Decision  Directive  that  we  are 
working  on  for  peacekeeping  will  set  some  very  tough  criteria,  such 
as  under  what  circumstances  the  United  States  will  vote  for  a 
peacekeeping  operation  and  second,  under  what  circumstances  do 
U.S.  troops  participate  in  it. 

So  we  are  putting  this  through  a  fairly  fine  grid.  I  think  we  are 
very  much  aware  that  both  the  United  States  and  the  world  can't 
just  kind  of  spew  out  new  peacekeeping  operations  without  being 
more  judicious  and  conservative.  I  might  say  that  other  countries 
are  increasingly  looking  at  our  criteria  and  thinking  that  they  are 
useful,  because,  in  fact,  more  countries  are  having  this  kind  of  a 
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discussion.  They  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  being 
more  rigorous  and  might  be  willing  to  work  with  us  on  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  congratulate  you,  too,  on  seeking  the  con- 
gressional input  into  all  of  those  questions,  which  is  welcomed.  I 
will  have  more  questions  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  Skaggs  [presiding].  Mr.  Mollohan? 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DOD  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 

Madam  Ambassador,  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  includes  $300 
million  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  peacekeeping-type  oper- 
ations. Is  this  money  intended  to  go  for  our  participation,  U.N.  par- 
ticipation in  peacekeeping,  or  is  it  to  pay  for  our  combat  roles? 

Ambassador  Albright.  No.  It  is  the  U.S.  participation  in  U.N. 
peacekeeping,  not  our  combat  roles.  What  this  is  based  on  is  a  con- 
cept that  is  in  the  PDD  of  shared  responsibility,  which  is  that  some 
of  the  peacekeeping  missions  would  come  out  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment budget  and  some  out  of  the  Defense  Department  budget,  de- 
pending upon  what  kind  of  operations  they  are. 

Generally,  those  that  are  known  as  Chapter  6  operations,  which 
are  the  standard,  old-fashioned  kind  of  peacekeeping  operation, 
would  be  out  of  the  State  Department  budget  and  the  Chapter  7 
peacemaking  operations  would  be  out  of  the  Defense  Department 
budget.  That  is  the  rough  division.  There  are  some  adjustments  to 
that. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  The  shared  responsibility,  that  goes  to  the  Chap- 
ter 7  activity? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Right.  There  is  a  shared  responsibility 
between  the  Chapter  6  and  Chapter  7  operation.  So  that  is  an 
amount  that  the  Defense  Department  has  allotted  for  its  share  or 
would  allot. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  getting  any  money  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  any  of  the  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  past?  To 
what  extent  do  you  have  responsibility  for  that? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Let  me  give  you  an  answer  for  the  record.  If  that 
has  happened,  it  has  been  to  offset  supplemental  for  peacekeep- 
ing, but  I  will  let  you  know. 

[The  information  follows:] 

DOD  Funding  of  U.N.  Peacekeeping 

In  1989,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  provision  for  that  year  only  there  was 
a  transfer  from  DOD  appropriations  of  $120  million  to  the  Department  of  State  of 
which  $110  million  was  for  payment  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments  in  the  Con- 
tributions for  International  Peacekeeping  Activities  account.  Between  1989  and 
1991,  the  Department  of  Defense  provided  airlift  support  to  U.N.  operations  in  Iran/ 
Iraq,  Namibia,  Iraq/Kuwait  and  Cambodia  for  which  approximately  $13  million  was 
credited  against  U.N.  peacekeeping  assessments  of  the  U.S.  in  those  years.  In  addi- 
tion, during  the  same  period,  DOD  provided  free  airlift  services  of  $4  million  for  the 
U.N.  Namibia  operation  and  airlift  services  in  Nicaragua  for  which  no  cost  figures 
are  available.  Also  in  the  same  period,  DOD  was  reimbursed  directly  for  $122,000 
in  airlift  support  of  the  U.N.  operation  in  the  Western  Sahara. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Could  I,  Congressman  Mollohan,  go  back 
to  something?  The  reason  for  the  shared  responsibility  has  to  do 
with  the  overall  concept  that  peacekeeping  is  good  for  national  se- 
curity, and  therefore,  there  is  a  responsibility  between  Defense  and 
State.  Frankly,  this  is  one  of  those  interagency  discussions  that 
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will  go  on  for  quite  a  while,  as  to  how  this  responsibility  is  shared, 
but  the  division  between  Chapter  6  and  7  seem  to  be  a  logical  way 
to  share  responsibility  within  the  overall  concept  of  peacekeeping 
and  national  security. 

PRESIDENTIAL  DIRECTIVE  ON  PEACEKEEPING  POLICY 

Mr.  Mollohan.  When  is  the  President  expected  to  issue  the 
Presidential  directive  on  the  new  peacekeeping  policy? 

Ambassador  Albright.  The  answer  is  soon.  Let  me  just  make  a 
point  about  this. 

I  have  been  involved  in  this  decision-making  process  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  fact,  it  was  one  we  worked  on  during  the  transition. 
The  Bush  administration  had  begun  to  look  at  multilateral  organi- 
zations as  a  new  tool  for  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury and  the  beginning  of  the  next.  It  is  a  very  complicated  and 
quite  different  from  the  way  that  we  have  done  business  in  the 
past,  where  we  simply  decided  unilaterally  to  do  something,  and  we 
either  had  the  desire  and  will  to  do  it  or  we  didn't.  We  have 
learned  how  to  cooperate  through  NATO,  but  that  took  some  learn- 
ing, frankly. 

We  all  kind  of  think  of  NATO  as  our  best  and  strongest  military 
alliance,  but  I  think  that  making  it  gel  was  complicated.  So  we  are 
now  looking  at  an  entirely  new  way  of  doing  business.  It  is  re- 
flected not  only  in  how  peacekeeping  is  handled  within  the  admin- 
istration, or  within  the  executive  branch;  it  also  will  have  an  effect 
up  here,  because  of  jurisdictions  within  committees. 

But  the  international  aspect  of  this  has  to  do  with  how  you  co- 
ordinate and  cooperate  with  other  countries,  some  of  whom  have 
our  military  kind  of  operations  and  some  which  do  not.  So  it  affects 
questions  of  command  and  control;  it  affects  questions  of  who  pro- 
vides what,  and  a  whole  series  of  very  complex  questions. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  taking  our  time  to  get  this  right. 
We  have  had  consultations  with  many  of  you  up  here  because  we 
think  that  this  requires  that  we  all  do  this  together  because  we  are 
going  to  have  to  explain  it  to  the  American  people. 

So  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  signed  means  only  that  we  are 
constantly  working  on  it  and  trying  to  make  it  the  best  possible 
tool  for  the  future.  And  as  we  go  along,  we  use  it. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  consulting  with  Congress  in  fashioning 
this  policy. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Yes. 

congressional  input  on  peacekeeping  policies 

Mr.  Mollohan.  To  what  extent  do  you  anticipate  consulting  with 
Congress  as  you  make  these  commitments? 

To  what  extent  is  that  going  to  be  a  part  of  the  policy? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  just  mention  something  that  I 
have  initiated.  I  have  felt — first  of  all,  that  the  Security  Council  is 
now  working  overtime  in  terms  of  just  the  amount  of  work  we  do. 
It  is  interesting.  I  think  some  of  you  have  heard  me  say  this  before. 

They  used  to  have  to  set  up  phoney  meetings  of  the  Security 
Council  once  a  month  in  order  to  show  that  the  monthly  president 
of  the  council  actually  had  a  meeting.  Now  we  meet  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  By  way  of  newsletters? 

Ambassador  Albright.  That,  too,  but  we  consider  an  awful  lot 
of  business  during  each  month. 

The  United  States,  because  we  are  always  pushing  transparency 
and  accountability,  has  asked  for  a  much  more  rigorous  presen- 
tation by  the  U.N.  Secretariat  of  what  the  monthly  work  program 
is  to  be.  I  also  initiated  a  new  procedure  which  is  that  senior  State 
Department  staff  comes  up  and  briefs  you  on  what  is  going  to  be 
happening  in  the  Security  Council.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good 
heads-up  about  which  of  these  mandates  have  to  be  considered  or 
renewed. 

So  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  we  do  want  to  consult  with  you.  I 
think  that  it  is  very  important  that  you  all  know  exactly  why  we 
are  doing  what  we  are  doing.  The  problem  is  that  events  oftentimes 
unfold  so  rapidly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  the  full  consulta- 
tions that  you  would  like.  But  our  desire  is  to  have  you  be  partners 
with  us  in  the  creation  of  peacekeeping  policy. 

[Clerk's  NOTE. — Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  infor- 
mation was  provided:] 

Congressional  Consultations  on  U.N.  Peacekeeping 

The  Department  of  State  has  consulted  and  will  continue  to  do  so  with  Congres- 
sional committees  on  the  creation  of  new  U.N.  operations  and  the  expansion  of  exist- 
ing operations.  In  addition,  we  provide  monthly  briefings  to  Congressional  commit- 
tee staff  on  U.N.  peacekeeping  operations. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Certainly  as  you  make  these  financial  commit- 
ments, I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  that. 

WORLD  SYMPOSIUM  ON  TRADE  EFFICIENCY 

One  of  you  referred  to  the  Global  Trade  Information  Network. 
Are  you  having  some  kind  of  a  symposium  in  Columbus,  Ohio  this 
year  or  next  year? 

Mr.  Bennet.  This  is  a  U.N.  agency-sponsored  symposium  on  the 
potential  for  creating  a  global  electronic  information  market. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  coordinating  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  for  example,  on  this? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Yes,  very  closely,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  appear  at  this — I  think  he  is  going  to  stay  for  three  days,  actu- 
ally. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  a  part  of  the  Trade  Promotion  Coordi- 
nating Committee? 

Mr.  Bennet.  My  office  is  not,  the  State  Department  is. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  How  are  you  coordinating  with  them,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  this  information  network?  And  how  would  that 
information  network  work? 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  is  an  ad  hoc  group  which  one  member  of  my 
staff  in  the  International  Organization's  Bureau  chairs  in  which 
Commerce  is  actively  involved  but  the  conference  is  being  orga- 
nized by  UNCTAD,  I  believe,  the  U.N.  Trade  Organization. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  And  the  symposium  in  Columbus,  is  that  a  Com- 
merce-lead likewise? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  origin  of  it  is  not  Commerce.  I  believe  it  got 
started  a  little  bit  before  my  time.  It  is  the  city  of  Columbus  work- 
ing with  the  U.N.  organization  to  have  this  global  conference  there, 
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and  the  United  States  is  going  to  participate,  led  by  the  Commerce 
Department. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Are  you  requesting  funds  from  us  to  support 
that? 

Mr.  Bennet.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  this  budget.  Our  partici- 
pation would  be  covered  by  our  $6  million  conference  budget. 

Mr.  Mollohan.  Okay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Moran? 

PEACEKEEPING  IN  SOMALIA 

Mr.  MoPvAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Albright,  Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  ideologically  very  supportive  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  I  am  going  to  bring  up  some  issues  that 
might  not  seem  so,  and  I  need  to  get  your  response.  I  get  my  infor- 
mation from  other  sources  than  the  Washington  Post,  actually,  be- 
cause in  my  district  I  have  a  fair  number  of  different  perspectives, 
whether  it  be  a  cab  driver  who  is  in  daily  touch  with  his  family 
back  in  Somalia  or  returning  military  officers  that  were  on  the 
front  lines. 

As  best  as  I  can  piece  it  together,  our  experience  in  Somalia 
would  have  been  an  unparalleled  success  had  it  not  been  for  the 
actions  of  the  United  Nations  after  they  took  over  from  the  United 
States.  I  understand  from  the  Somalia  people  that  there  really  is 
still  only  one  leader  who  has  any  potential  for  pulling  the  country 
together,  and  that  is  Aideed,  because  he  is  the  only  one  who  was 
willing  to  show  consideration  for  the  people  outside  his  clan. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  he  is  an  ideal  leader.  I  am  just  say- 
ing by  relative  comparison.  And  he  was  the  only  one  willing  to  take 
on  some  of  the  agricultural  reforms  that  were  necessary.  Our  gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  U.S.  operation  was  in  daily  contact  with 
Aideed  until  the  U.N.  took  over.  One  of  the  first  actions  that  the 
United  Nations  took  was  to  bring  in  Aideed's  rival,  who  although 
he  was  democratically  elected,  was  elected  by  the  upper  middle 
class  and  a  very  small  turnout.  They  flew  him  in  from  Europe 
where  he  was  in  somewhat  exile  for  his  own  safekeeping,  I  guess. 
But  that  is  when  all  the  problems  started. 

It  was  even  on  the  way  back  from  the  airport  that  the  fighting 
started  from  Aideed's  people.  The  Pakistanis  were  killed  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  get  U.N.  support  to  fire  back  and  couldn't  get 
it.  There  was  a  battery  that  was  continually  shelling  the  U.S. 
compound  and  the  U.S.  could  not  get  permission  from  the  United 
Nations  to  take  it  out. 

The  relationship  with  Aideed  completely  broke  down  after  the 
U.N.  took  over,  and  the  person  that  was  put  in  charge  was — had 
a  very  much  different  approach,  and  from  what  I  can  gather, 
should  not  have  been  put  in  charge  at  that  time.  I  am  not  going 
to  name  names,  because  I  know  they  all  want  to  do  the  right  thing. 
But  our  failure  to  achieve  what  we  wanted  and  our  having  to  set 
a  pull-out  date,  I  don't  believe  would  have  happened  had  it  not 
been  for  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  I  want 
to  hear  your  response  to  that. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  you  have  asked  a  very  complicated 
and  interesting  question,  and  one  that  I  would  be  delighted  to  ex- 
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plore  with  you  not  only  here  but  in  the  future.  From  my  own  read- 
ing of  this,  the  story  is  not  quite  the  way  you  describe  it. 

First  of  all,  I  think  that  what  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
thanks  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  alive. 

Mr.  Moran.  No  question. 

Ambassador  Albright.  In  that  regard,  it  was  a  very  successful 
operation.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  at  work  here.  The  United 
States  did  not  wish  to  carry  on  Somalia  alone  at  the  end  of 
UNITAF,  and  wanted  in  effect  to  go  to  UNOSOM-II.  As  you  know, 
UNOSOM-I  preceded  it.  It  was  our  desire  to  transfer  this  work  to 
the  United  Nations. 

I  also  have  some  thoughts  on  Somalia  and  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
if  I  explore  this  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Moran.  I  want  you  to. 

Ambassador  Albright.  It  is  something  that  is  very  important  to 
all  of  us,  and  I  think  we  are  all  searching  for  the  answers. 

Mr.  Moran.  And  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  credibility  of  the 
United  Nations. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  SOMALIA 

Ambassador  Albright.  Absolutely.  Shortly  after  we  got  to  the 
U.N.,  this  administration,  which  was  reflected  when  I  appeared  be- 
fore all  of  you  the  last  time,  there  was  much  more  euphoria  about 
what  the  U.N.  could  do,  and  a  desire  to  have  the  U.N.  do  more  and 
more.  In  effect,  we  wanted  the  U.N.  to  undertake  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  the  international  community.  Now,  I  think  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  U.N.  has  become  kind  of  a  Frankenstein,  operating 
on  its  own.  I  think  we  have  to  remember  that  the  U.N.  is  the  sum 
of  its  parts. 

There  was  a  desire  to  do  more,  and  to  try  to  bring  a  society  to 
regeneration  in  Somalia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  judgments 
about  Mr.  Aideed.  He  clearly  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  Somalia, 
one  of  the  clan  leaders  or  warlords  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
him.  There  had  been  an  agreement  where  all  of  the  various  leaders 
got  together  in  order  to  try  to  work  out  a  functional  system  for  So- 
malia. 

At  a  certain  stage  during  the  spring  and  summer,  General 
Aideed  felt  that  he  was  not  being  recognized  enough  as  the  fore- 
most leader  and  he  was  breaking  the  compact  that  was  made 
among  these  various  leaders.  That  was  the  political  situation. 

I  went  to  Somalia  this  summer,  in  July,  and  I  was  heartened,  be- 
lieve it  or  not.  I  had  gone  to  Kismayu,  and  Kismayu  was  one  of  the 
places  that  had  been  one  of  the  nastiest  fighting  areas.  We  went 
and  met  with  a  council  of  elders.  I  have  great  pictures  sitting  there 
at  this  peace  conference,  which  I  think  when  I  went  back  to  the 
U.N.  and  described  it  they  all  thought  I  was  sitting  at  one  of  those 
green  tables,  you  know,  with  lots  of  water  and  all  kinds  of  things 
around. 

We  sat  in  a  tent  on  the  ground  and  talked  with  these  people  who 
were  there  for  peace  in  Kismayu.  I  went  out  on  the  roads  in 
Kismayu,  into  the  town,  and  there  were  people  walking  along  and 
the  markets  were  open.  So  something  was  happening. 
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I  also  was  in  Mogadishu  and  I  was  in  the  U.N.  compound.  At 
that  stage  it  was  not  that  dangerous,  I  can  assure  you,  in  terms 
of  being  constantly  shelled.  What  I  think  really  happened  here  is 
that  the  U.N.  was  probably  overextended.  We  are  rinding  very  seri- 
ous problems  of  command  and  control  and  frankly,  with  a  leader 
on  the  outside  who  felt  that  he  had  no  stake  in  the  creation  of  the 
future. 

I  think  the  lessons  to  be  learned  are  how  you  operate  the  com- 
mand and  control,  how  not  to  overextend  the  U.N.  in  a  difficult  sit- 
uation, and  the  extent  to  which  you  can,  in  fact,  make  a  lot  of  clan 
leaders  work  together. 

Now,  there  may  be  good  news.  These  various  clan  leaders  are 
meeting.  There  should  actually  be  some  announcement  in  the  next 
couple  of  days  on  this,  so  there  is  hope.  But  I  think  we  all  need 
to  study  this.  But  I  would  not  totally  blame  the  U.N.  I  would  not 
blame  the  U.S.  I  think  that  what  you  have  is  a  situation  of  unpar- 
alleled complexity  that  we  need  to  draw  lessons  from,  and  we  are 
doing  that.  I  have  met  with  the  unnamed  person  and  asked  specifi- 
cally what  lessons  have  been  learned  and  how  we  will  not  repeat 
something  like  this. 

[Clerk's  note. — Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  infor- 
mation was  provided:] 

UNOSOM 

The  humanitarian  mission  in  Somalia  has  been  an  unqualified  sucess.  Where  once 
1,000-3,000  persons  were  dying  of  starvation  daily,  the  threat  of  famine  has  largely 
been  eliminated.  In  mid- 1992,  agricultural  production  had  ceased,  fewer  than  five 
hospitals  were  functioning,  and  no  schools  were  open.  Since  then  farmers  have  re- 
turned to  cultivate  and  harvest  crops,  32  hospitals  and  81  health  centers  are  operat- 
ing, and  234  schools  have  opened  their  doors. 

The  President's  October  7,  1993  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat 
troops  from  Somalia  by  March  31,  1994  was  based  on  an  assessment  of  the  contribu- 
tion we  had  already  made  to  the  international  effort  and  our  view  that  the  burden 
we  had  borne  would  be  shouldered  by  others.  The  President's  decision  gave  the  So- 
malis  time  to  work  toward  resolution  of  their  differences,  while  guaranteeing  that 
relief  supplies  would  continue  to  reach  the  Somali  people.  The  announcement  of  our 
military  withdrawal  also  signalled  that  the  patience  of  the  international  community 
in  waiting  for  the  Somali  faction  leaders  to  reconcile  with  each  other  peacefully  was 
not  inexhaustible.  Finally,  the  Administration's  decision  confronted  the  need  to  iden- 
tify an  end  point  to  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Somalia,  in  recognition  of  the  lack 
of  support  for  an  open-ended  commitment  to  the  mission  there. 

The  U.N.  in  Somalia  has  faced  the  enormously  complex  task  of  meeting  urgent 
humanitarian  needs,  assisting  Somalis  in  reconstruction,  and  encouraging  political 
reconciliation — all  in  the  absence  of  a  functioning  host  government.  Bot  the  U.N. 
and  U.S.  have  learned  important  lessons  from  this  experience  which  we  will  apply 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  the  personal  animosity  between  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  and  Mr.  Aideed  is  another  factor. 

We  have  a  vote  coming  up,  and  I 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Let  me  just  ask,  Jim,  depending  on  how  much  more 
time  you  need,  that  perhaps  we  can  wrap  up  before  going  over  for 
this  vote,  if  both  Mr.  Price  and  I  can  be  succinct.  I  don't  know  what 
the  Ambassador  and  the  Secretary's  schedule  is,  but  I  thought  we 
could  make  that  call  now  and  either  play  it  out  rapid  fire  or  come 
back.  As  you  all  wish. 

Mr.  Price.  I  could  go  over  and  rush  back,  maybe  that  is  the  best 
solution.  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  three  of  us  in. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  The  problem  is  that  it  is  a  series  of  votes.  I  can  be 
done  in  seven  minutes  and  you  can  and  we  are  not  going  to  run 
out  of  time  until  about  10  'til,  if  that  works  for  everybody,  if  you 
are  roughly  ready  to  wrap  up,  Jim. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  keep  our  witnesses  for  my 
interests  alone,  so  we  can  go  on.  If  you  don't  make  it,  I  have  other 
questions  I  do  want  to  ask,  but  I  will  defer  to  you  and  Mr.  Price 
at  this  point  if  you  want  to  try  to  wrap  it  up. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  David? 

U.N.  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Price.  Welcome,  Madam  Ambassador.  Glad  to  have  you 
here.  I  think  your  statement  is  eloquent  and  effective  on  the  peace- 
keeping issue.  You  have  focused  on  that,  and  you,  of  course,  know 
that  that  is  a  central  question  that  most  of  us  are  bringing  to  this 
budget  request  as  well  as  to  our  Nation's  policy,  and  you  have  done 
a  good  job,  I  think,  of  describing,  depicting  peacekeeping  as  a  con- 
tributor to  our  national  security  strategy,  not  as  the  centerpiece  of 
it,  and  as  a  way  of  diffusing  crisis,  preventing  disturbances  of  the 
peace  from  turning  into  larger  disasters,  without  not  only  threaten- 
ing our  interests,  but  sapping  our  resources.  I  think  it  is  an  effec- 
tive case. 

It  is  all  the  more  important,  therefore,  to  address  some  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  some  of  the  accusations,  if  you 
will,  that  have  been  made  about  peacekeeping  and  our  contribution 
to  it,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  chance  to  respond  to  that.  I  know 
our  time  is  limited  and  some  of  this  maybe  should  be  for  the 
record. 

But  I  took  up  some  of  this  with  the  Secretary  of  State  last  week 
and  would  like  to  give  you  a  chance  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
some  of  these  matters  as  well.  Let  me  just  quickly  outline  what 
they  are,  three  different  kinds  of  criticisms  that  we  are  all  dealing 
with  as  we  attempt  to  sort  through  this. 

First,  the  question  about  our  contributions  and  nonpayment  by 
other  member  states.  We  are  not  the  only  Nation,  of  course,  that 
has  not  fully  met  its  obligations.  Other  countries  have  also  fallen 
short,  and  I  understand  that  actually  when  all  of  these  situations 
are  considered,  all  of  these  contributions  are  considered,  that  actu- 
ally in  recent  years  our  actual  contribution  has  constituted  some- 
thing like  42  percent  of  the  total. 

It  has  gone  that  high.  Then,  of  course,  we  have  paid  some  addi- 
tional costs  for  which  we  have  not  sought  reimbursement,  which  is 
$750  million  in  Somalia. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the  U.N.'s  budgeting  prac- 
tices. Do  they  actually  overbudget  to  compensate  for  late  payment 
or  nonpayment  of  assessments,  and  therefore,  sometimes  maintain 
substantial  cash  balances  in  the  peacekeeping  account?  There  have 
been  some  accusations,  as  you  know,  that  the  U.S.  actually  was 
over-assessed  for  the  Cambodian  and  Namibian  operations. 

And  then  finally,  the  question  of  the  cash  balances  in  peacekeep- 
ing accounts,  the  charge  that  those  balances  have  been  used  to 
meet  other  kinds  of  U.N.  funding  exigencies.  You  say  in  your  state- 
ment the  U.N.  has  fallen  well  behind  in  paying  troop  contributors, 
and  that  apparently  is  accurate.  But  is  that  because  some  of  these 
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funds  have  been  diverted  for  other  purposes?  That  is  as  brief  an 
accounting  as  I  can  give  of  some  of  these  problems,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  response. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Let  me  just  do  a  very  brief  overview  for 
you,  and  we  will  provide  this  material  for  the  record. 

I  am  not  saying  that  everything  up  there  is  perfect,  far  from  it, 
and  we  are  very  concerned  about  their  budgeting  practices.  We  are 
spending  time  with  them  trying  to  institute  more  rigorous  budget- 
ing practices  to  make  sure  that  there  are  not  over-billings,  over- 
budgeting,  et  cetera.  There  is  a  tendency  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
up  there,  and  part  of  it  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
make  sure  that  some  of  these  countries  that  need  to  be  repaid  for 
their  troop  contributions  do,  in  fact,  get  repaid. 

Because  I  mentioned  earlier,  Congressman  Price,  that  some  of 
the  countries  are  now  refusing  to  join  in  various  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations because  they  have  not  been  paid  for  so  long.  There  are  other 
countries  that  are  also  nonpayers  and  we  will  provide  that  informa- 
tion to  you. 

But  I  think  that  our  problem  here  is  that  we  need  to,  with  your 
support,  do  what  we  can  to  pay  our  bills,  thereby  gaining  addi- 
tional leverage  to  really  make  things  work  better. 

One  of  the  major  things  that  I  am  doing  up  there  is  harping  at 
them  about  budgetary  practices  so  that  we  can  come  here  and  have 
a  cleaner  slate  to  outline  for  you.  But  we  will  provide  answers  to 
all  of  that  information  on  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

EFFECTIVE  PEACEKEEPING  ASSESSMENT  RATE 

In  1992,  we  were  current  in  paying  our  peacekeeping  assessments  and  others 
were  not.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  payment  we  made  on  our  long  standing  ar- 
rears, had  the  result  (as  you  noted)  of  making  our  effective  rate  of  payment  well 
above  our  rate  of  assessment.  In  1993,  even  though  our  arrearages  began  to  grow, 
our  effective  rate  was  still  31.7%.  This  shows  that  payments  by  other  member  coun- 
tries for  U.N.  peacekeeping  were  also  lagging  and  the  financial  hole  of  U.N.  peace- 
keeping was  getting  deeper. 

U.N.  BUDGETING  PRACTICES 

It  is  true  that  some  U.N.  budgets  for  peacekeeping  operations  have  been  over-esti- 
mated with  the  result  that  the  U.S.  and  other  member  states  have  been  over-as- 
sessed. We  need  to  develop  in  the  Secretariat  a  much  better  and  more  accurate 
budget  preparation  process.  This  is  one  of  the  key  reforms  in  peacekeeping  manage- 
ment that  we  are  pursuing. 

U.N.  CASH  BALANCES 

There  is  a  need  for  the  U.N.  to  maintain  cash  balances  for  its  peacekeeping  forces 
in  order  to  meet  field  operating  expenses.  We  are  aware  that  the  U.N.  in  the  past 
borrowed  from  peacekeeping  balances  to  meet  regular  budget  expenses  and  vice 
versa  as  well.  Although  the  U.N.  maintains  a  full  accounting  for  such  practices,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  possible  adverse  impact  on  the  implementation  of  peace- 
keeping operations. 

U.S.  CRITERIA  ON  NEW  PEACEKEEPING  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Price.  You  also  do  a  good  job  in  your  statement  of  lining  out 
the  criteria  that  you  are  applying  to  these  operations,  the  questions 
that  you  are  asking.  You  talk  about  how  our  new  policies  are  mak- 
ing a  difference,  making  our  support  in  Georgia  and  Liberia  contin- 
gent on  greater  progress  of  peace  negotiations,  and  insisting  on  the 
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sunset  clauses,  so  that  there  is  a  presumption  against  continuing, 
or  a  case  has  to  be  made  to  continue  the  operations,  and  so  forth. 
All  of  that  is  very  impressive. 

When  you  line  out  these  questions,  are  those  our  criteria  or  the 
Security  Council's  criteria?  And  assuming  that  those  are  the  ques- 
tions we  ask,  to  what  extent  do  you  see  a  convergence  between  the 
factors  we  are  considering  and  those  that  the  Security  Council  it- 
self is  considering  as  it  contemplates  tackling  these  new  missions? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Again,  I  think  that  they  are  looking  at 
our  criteria  more  and  more.  When  I  got  there,  I  started  asking 
questions  about  how  particular  operations  got  started  and  was  in- 
terested to  find  that  there  really  were  not  very  strict  criteria.  An 
awful  lot  has  to  do,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  with  which  country 
is  interested  in  what  peacekeeping  operation.  I  think  that  the  Sec- 
retary explained  to  you,  for  instance,  that  on  the  Rwanda  issue,  it 
is  not  one  that  is  of  major  interest  to  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
to  France. 

What  has  happened,  and  I  am  very  heartened  by  this,  is  that  one 
of  the  permanent  representatives  came  to  me  and  said,  wait  a 
minute.  You  have  the  veto.  That  means  that  if  these  are  your  cri- 
teria, they  are  going  to  be  our  criteria.  And  I  said,  really,  you  got 
it. 

So  the  truth  is  that  we  can  veto  any  operation  that  does  not  meet 
the  criteria.  Again,  yesterday  I  was  involved  in  a  very  interesting 
discussion  on  this  with  some  other  countries,  and  they  are  all  say- 
ing that  they  are  beginning  to  have  the  same  kinds  of  questions 
that  we  are.  These  criteria  are  very  useful  and  very  interesting.  So 
it  is  a  story  in  progress,  and  our  criteria  are  clearly  going  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  whole  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  we  would  appreciate  more  detailed  information 
for  the  record,  and  I  have  an  additional  question  about  the  status 
of  the  discussions  about  UNESCO  and  our  relation  to  UNESCO, 
but  I  will  be  happy  to  submit  that  for  the  record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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CRITERIA  FOR  SUPPORTING  NEW  PEACEKEEPING  OPERATIONS 


The  Administration  will  consider  the  following  factors  when 
deciding  whether  to  vote  for  a  proposed  new  peace  operation  or 
to  support  a  regionally-sponsored  peace  operation: 

UN  involvement  advances  U.S.  interests,  and  there  is  an 
international  community  of  interest  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  on  multilateral  basis. 

There  is  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  international  peace  and 
security,  often  of  a  regional  character,  defined  as  one  or 
a  combination  of  the  following: 

•  international  aggression; 

•  urgent  humanitarian  disaster,  coupled  with  violence; 

•  sudden  interruption  of  established  democracy  or  gross 
violation  of  human  rights,  coupled  with  violence  or 
the  threat  of  violence. 

There  are  clear  objectives  and  an  understanding  of  where 
the  mission  fits  on  the  spectrum  between  traditional 
peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement. 

For  traditional  ("Chapter  VI")  peacekeeping  operations,  a 
ceasefire  should  be  in  place  and  the  consent  of  the  parties 
obtained  before  the  force  is  deployed. 

For  peace  enforcement  ("Chapter  VII")  operations,  the 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security  is  significant. 

The  means  to  accomplish  the  mission  are  available, 
including  the  forces,  financing  and  a  mandate  appropriate 
to  the  mission. 

The  political,  economic  and  humanitarian  consequences  of 
inaction  by  the  international  community  have  been  weighed 
and  are  considered  unacceptable. 

The  operation's  anticipated  duration  is  tied  to  clear 
objectives  and  realistic  criteria  for  ending  the  operation. 

These  factors  are  an  aid  in  decision-making;  they  do  not  by 
themselves  constitute  a  prescriptive  device.   Decisions  have 
been  and  will  be  based  on  the  cumulative  weight  of  the  factors, 
with  no  single  factor  necessarily  being  an  absolute  determinant. 
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Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Price,  consultations  going  on  during  your  ques- 
tioning period  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  need  to  come 
back,  and  if  that  is  doable  from  the  witnesses'  point  of  view,  if  you 
want  to  go  ahead  with  another  question  now,  we  will  recess  until 
approximately  3:05. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  let  me  just  ask  you  to  take 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  say 

Mr.  Moran.  It  won't  be  3:05,  will  it,  Dave?  If  we  have  almost  10 
minutes,  we  will  finish  this  vote  by  almost  10  of.  It  is  a  five  minute 
vote,  we  can  leave  just  as  soon  as  we  cast  the  second  vote. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  was  just  trying  to  create  realistic  expectations.  We 
will  say  3:00  o'clock.  My  guess  is  we  won't  be  much  before  then, 
given  the  way  things  work.  Is  that  a  problem,  Mr.  Bennet? 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  fine. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Rogers  wanted  to  come  back,  as  well. 

Mr.  Price? 

UNESCO 

Mr.  Price.  Let  me  just  ask  you  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  on 
the  UNESCO  question  and  there,  too,  you  can  submit  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  for  the  record,  as  you  did  last  year,  I  believe.  But 
I  wonder  if  you  could  update  us  on  that,  the  status  of  those  discus- 
sions, and  what  additional  conditions  you  think  must  be  met  before 
we  would  make  a  decision  to  again  participate;  also,  what  the 
budgetary  implications  of  such  a  decision  would  be. 

Mr.  Bennet.  As  you  know,  we  pulled  out  of  UNESCO  for  a  series 
of  reasons  in  the  early  1980s.  When  this  administration  came  in, 
we  had  an  interagency  review  to  see  whether  UNESCO  had  im- 
proved its  internal  administrative  practices  and  its  policy  positions 
on  some  issues  that  had  been  troublesome  to  us,  like  the  New 
World  Information  Order.  The  conclusion  of  this  interagency  work- 
ing group  was  that  the  agency  is  in  much  better  shape. 

There  had  also  been  a  GAO  study  that  confirmed  our  findings 
and  also  noted  that  it  was  important  for  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate for  a  variety  of  reasons.  So  a  recommendation  was  made 
to  the  White  House  that  we  should  reenter,  pending  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds. 

Mr.  Price.  When  was  the  date  of  that  recommendation? 

Mr.  Bennet.  The  recommendation  was — when  were  we  to  reen- 
ter in? 

Mr.  Price.  No.  When  was  the 

Mr.  Bennet.  It  was  in  June  of  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Price.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bennet.  And  the  idea  was  to  reenter  at  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year  1996,  the  year  after  the  budget  that  we  are  discussing. 
And  the  recommendation  was  explicit  in  saying  that  the  money 
would  have  to  be  found.  The  amount  is  about  $65  million  a  year 
for  the  U.S.  assessment,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether  we  will 
be  able  to  find  it. 

It  is  an  issue  of  priorities.  We  need  to  decide  that  UNESCO  is 
more  important  than  the  other  things  that  we  spend  $65  million 
on. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  think  we  have  got  to  be  in  recess.  We  will  get  back 
as  soon  as  we  can. 
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Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Skaggs  [presiding].  The  Subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

While  we  were  in  recess,  Mr.  Bennet  mentioned  that  he  wanted 
to  further  address  Mr.  Price's  question,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Mr.  Price  will  be  back,  so  if  you  want  to  elaborate  for  the  record, 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Bennet.  If  he  comes  back,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  it  if  he 
wants  us  to,  otherwise  we  will  just  submit  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  (UNESCO) 

The  Administration  recognizes  and  welcomes  the  fact  that  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  has  made  substantial 
progress  in  resolving  the  problems  of  excessive  politicization  and  poor  management 
that  led  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  Organization  in  1984. 

An  Interagency  Working  Group  reported  that  UNESCO  leadership  has  made 
measurable  progress  in  redirecting  the  Organization,  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  documented  the  Organization's  commitment  to  management  reform.  While  we 
will  expect  the  reform  process  to  continue  at  its  present  pace  and  the  Organization 
to  focus  its  efforts  on  key  issues  such  as  literacy  for  girls,  the  environment,  free 
press  and  democracy  building,  there  are  no  major  outstanding  areas  of  reform  that 
need  to  be  addressed  before  we  consider  re-entry. 

The  remaining  issue  is  to  determine  budgetary  priorities.  Re-entry  into  UNESCO 
entail  significant  outlays — for  example,  if  we  were  to  rejoin  at  the  beginning  of  FY 
1996,  it  would  require  approximately  20.5  million  dollars  for  the  initial  assessment 
for  the  period  October  1-December  31,  1995  and  about  $65  million  annually  for  the 
1996-1997  budget  period.  In  addition,  the  Department  would  need  some  additional 
personnel  and  resources  for  travel  and  other  costs  to  support  full  U.S.  membership. 
Resource  needs  of  this  magnitude  would  preclude  U.S.  re-entry  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture unless  other  priority  programs  were  displaced.  The  issue  remains  under  active 
review. 

INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY  (IAEA)  FUNDING 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  in  the  North 
Korea  context,  but  more  particularly  about  IAEA  funding  in  this 
part  of  budget  request.  Are  we  confident  that  they  have  the  re- 
sources that  they  need  and  are  we  giving  them  our  appropriate 
share  of  the  resources  that  they  need  given  the  increased  reliance 
and  higher  level  of  activity  that  we  are  expecting  of  them  both  now 
and  looking  forward,  we  hope,  to  extended  nonproliferation  treaty? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  assessed  contribu- 
tion shown  in  this  budget,  we  also  make  a  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  IAEA.  I  visited  the  IAEA  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this  budget 
request  for  1995  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  that  we  foresee. 
But  because  additional  nations,  including  the  United  States,  are 
putting  themselves  under  the  safeguards  regime,  the  workload  of 
the  IAEA  will  increase  substantially.  I  just  suggested  that  they  put 
together  a  strategic  plan  that  tied  additional  budgetary  needs  to 
the  additional  activity,  and  then  we  would  take  a  look  at  it. 

Our  voluntary  contributions  in  1994  are  $30  million  and  will  be 
$40  million  in  1995. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  When  we  say  "voluntary",  in  that  context,  we  get 
no  credit  for  that  then  as  against  our  other  assessments? 

Mr.  Bennet.  That  is  right.  Some  U.N.  agencies,  as  you  know,  are 
entirely  voluntarily  funded,  some  are  a  mix  and  some  are  entirely 
assessed. 
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Mr.  SKAGGS.  I  did  not  know  of  that  distinction.  Thank  you.  I  am 
going  to  be  actually  visiting  IAEA  the  week  after  next  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  have  any  lines  of  inquiry  there  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  follow  up  on,  if  you  could  be  in  touch  with  my  office. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Let  me  call  you.  It  is  a  very  important  time  to  be 
there  and  it  is  one  of  the  U.N.  agencies  that  I  think  you  are  going 
to  be  extremely  impressed  with. 

IAEA  ROLE  IN  NORTH  KOREA 

Ambassador  Albright.  Could  I  just 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Because  you  said  you  were  going  to  ask 
about  North  Korea,  let  me  say  that  we,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council,  are  highly  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  IAEA  to 
be  operational  as  well  as  credible,  and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Blix  to 
come  to  the  Security  Council  to  give  his  version  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean issue.  I  explained  background  material  yesterday  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

We  believe  that  the  IAEA  role  in  this  issue  is  essential  in  terms 
of  UN  credibility  and  is  therefore  an  organization  that  we  consider 
to  be  highly  important.  In  the  long  run,  our  understanding  is  that 
multilateral  organizations  are  most  effective  in  dealing  with  issues 
such  as  nuclear  nonproliferation,  and  therefore,  the  specific  agency 
that  deals  with  this  is  going  to  be  more  and  more  important. 

U.N.  MOOD  ON  NORTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  just  give  us,  since  you 
are  in  daily  contact  with  representatives  of  more  of  the  inter- 
national community  than  just  about  anybody  else  I  can  imagine, 
what  is  the  attitude,  the  mood  at  this  point  among  your  colleagues 
in  New  York  with  respect  to  the  North  Korean  nuclear  issue? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  everybody  understands  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  that  we  are  dealing  with.  What 
I  have  tried  to  do,  Congressman,  is  to  keep  them  abreast  of  what 
is  going  on.  We  started  this  last  year  with  the  NPT  when  they 
withdrew  from — or  said  they  were  going  to  withdraw  from  the 
NPT,  so  we  have  been  seized  of  the  matter  for  some  time.  I  make 
an  effort  to  keep  them  up  to  date  on  some  of  the  diplomatic  back 
and  forth. 

Last  year  in  May,  when  we  were  dealing  with  the  warning  reso- 
lution on  the  NPT,  we  did  very  well  with  it.  It  is  an  interesting 
issue  because  there  are  three  non-NPT  signatories  on  the  Security 
Council,  Pakistan,  Brazil  and  Oman.  Oman  draws  the  distinction 
of  never  having  been  in  the  NPT  and  defying  the  NPT  if  you  have 
been  in  it. 

So  I  think  that  is  a  very  useful  and  helpful  distinction,  and  I 
think  they  understand  the  seriousness.  We  are  being  very  careful 
in  building  up  the  case  here,  and  that  is  why  having  Dr.  Blix  come 
will  also  be  helpful. 

Our  plan  as  of  now  is  to  consult  with  the  Permanent  Five  on  a 
draft  resolution  which  is  not  a  sanctions  resolution,  but  a  warning 
to  abide  by  the  safeguards.  That  is  the  first  step,  and  after  that  we 
will  be  looking  at  how  to  ratchet  up  the  conditions  in  terms  of  sanc- 
tions. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE  (CSCE) 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Is  there  any  direct  funding  in  this  request  for 
CSCE,  the  Secretariat-kinds  of  costs  as  opposed  to  our  participa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bennet.  No,  sir. 

INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  UNION  (ITU) 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  The  International  Telecommunications  Union  may 
seem  like  an  obscure  item  to  draw  you  out  on,  but  I  would  like  to 
for  just  a  moment.  Something  like  $7  million  is  going  there.  I  will 
speak  slowly,  since  you  may  not  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  your 
briefing  material  on  that  particular  item. 

Mr.  Bennet.  $6,791  million. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Pardon  me.  This  does  not  get  a  whole  lot  of  atten- 
tion, but  I,  for  other  reasons,  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  ex- 
press yourself  as  to  the  significance  of  the  United  States  abiding 
by  the  agreements  that  it  makes  under  the  auspices  of  particularly 
the  ITU.  What  are  the  ramifications  if  we  do  not  adhere  to  those 
obligations? 

Mr.  Bennet.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  over  my  head.  I  am  not  aware 
of  cases  in  which  we  are  not  adhering  to  such  agreements,  and  I 
think  I  better  take  your  question  for  the  record — I  take  it  the  ques- 
tion is  are  there  such  cases  and  what  are  the  implications. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Well,  it  might  come  up,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
broadcasting  to  Cuba,  depending  on  how  we  proceed  there. 

Mr.  Bennet.  I  am  simply  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Okay.  Well,  if  you  would  expand  on  that  for  the 
record,  that  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Bennet.  Let  me  say  incidentally  that  one  of  the  features  of 
my  job  is  that  one  has  some  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  issues  be- 
cause they  come  across  one's  desk.  In  the  case  of  international  tele- 
communications policy,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  that  handle  that,  so  we  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  as  we  monitor  their  budgets. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION  (ITU) : 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  United  States  abiding  by  the 
agreements  that  it  makes  under  the  auspices  of  particularly  the 
ITU?   What  are  the  ramifications  if  we  do  not  adhere  to  those 
obligations? 

The  ITU  plays  an  invaluable  role  in  international 
telecommunications.   It  promotes  the  harmonization  of 
international  telecommunications,  provides  relevant  standards 
and  helps  coordinate  international  use  of  the  radio  frequency 
spectrum.   The  ITU  also  provides  a  process  for  its  184  member 
countries  to  obtain  recognition  and  protection  of  vital 
radiocommunication  networks.   More  recently,  the  ITU  has  begun 
to  play  a  catalytic  role  in  telecommunications  development  in 
both  the  developing  and  least  developed  countries .   Orderly 
international  telecommunications  would  be  impossible  without 
the  ITU.   If  the  ITU  did  not  exist,  we  would  have  to  create  it. 

The  ITU  serves  the  U.S.  interests  well  as  a  forum  for  the  U.S. 
to  protect  and  promote  America's  telecommunications  industry 
and  broad  U.S.  telecommunications  interests.   The  U.S.  is  the 
world's  biggest  user  and  provider  of  telecommunications 
services  and  equipment.   Hence,  the  U.S.  stands  the  most  to 
lose,  if  we  and  the  other  ITU  members  do  not  abide  by 
agreements  negotiated  under  ITU  auspices.   For  these  reasons, 
we  take  our  commitments  within  the  ITU  very  seriously. 

The  U.S.  conducts  very  extensive  preparations  for  its 
participation  in  ITU  meetings  and  generally  succeeds  in 
protecting  U.S.  interests  in  ITU  treaties,  as  well  as  in 
obtaining  favorable  ITU  standards  recommendations  (which  are 
not  legally  binding) .   We  have  made  and  are  prepared  to  make 
"exceptions/reservations"  to  ITU  treaty  obligations  to  protect 
our  national  security  or  critical  economic  interests. 

If  you  expand  on  it  (any  cases  in  which  we  are  not  adhering  to 
such  agreements)  for  the  record? 

No.   We  place  great  importance  on  complying  with  our  ITU  treaty 
obligations.   Moreover,  our  extensive  preparation  and 
participation,  from  both  the  government  and  private  sector, 
leads  to  broad  support  and  adherence  to  ITU  voluntary 
recommendations  as  well. 

We  are  aware  of  no  instances  in  which  we  are  not  adhering  to 
our  treaty  commitments  regarding  telecommunications. 

However,  as  mentioned  above,  from  time  to  time,  we  make 
exceptions/reservations  to  protect  our  national  interests.   The 
two  most  recent  examples  of  this  occurred  during  the  1992  World 
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Administrative  Radio  Conference  (WARC) :   1)   In  our  opinion, 
the  Conference  failed  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  shortwave 
broadcasting.   We  thus  reserved  the  right  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  meet  the  HF  (shortwave)  broadcasting  needs  of  the 
U.S.;   and,  2)   the  WARC  placed  undue  restrictions  on  mobile 
satellite  services.   We  then  advised  the  Conference  that  we 
reserved  the  right  to  use  the  mobile  satellite  service  band  in 
the  way  most  appropriate  to  satisfy  U.S.  mobile  satellite 
requirements  and  commercial  needs . 
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NEW  PEACEKEEPING  POLICY 


Mr.  Skaggs.  I  just  had  one  other  question  and  then  we  will  go 
for  a  second  round.  The  Presidential  directive  that  you  spoke  to  a 
few  minutes  ago,  Madam  Ambassador,  there  is  a  certain  appeal 
that  I  think  we  all  find  attractive  to  being  able  to  lay  out  essen- 
tially rules  of  engagement  in  peacekeeping,  in  a  sense.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  lure  of  codification  also  invites  the  problem 
of  the  exceptions  when  we  want  to  do  something,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  consistent  with  what  we  have  attempted  to  codify. 

And  in  a  sense,  we  may  be  facing  that  presently  with  China  in 
which  the  President's  Executive  Order  set  forth,  in  a  sense,  a  codi- 
fication of  objectives  with  respect  to  China  and  MFN,  and  again, 
looking  at  the  North  Korean  circumstance,  we  may  or  may  not  feel 
obliged  to  look  beyond  the  four  corners  of  the  Executive  Order  as 
we  review  MFN. 

What  is  the  downside  to  codification  in  this  area? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  having  been  somewhat  aware  of 
this  problem,  it  has  been  written  in  a  way  that  is  not  overly  rigid; 
these  are  guidelines  that  establish  questions  that  have  to  be  asked 
and  policies  that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  when  a  new 
or  expanded  operation  is  proposed.  We  are  looking  at,  for  instance, 
if  there  is  a  real  threat  to  international  peace  and  security,  defined 
as  one  or  a  combination  of  international  aggression;  a  humani- 
tarian disaster  requiring  urgent  action  coupled  with  violence;  sud- 
den and  unexpected  interruption  of  established  democracy  or  gross 
violation  of  human  rights  coupled  with  violence. 

Second,  does  the  proposed  peacekeeping  mission  have  clear  objec- 
tives and  can  its  scope  be  clearly  defined? 

Third,  if  the  operation  is  a  Chapter  6  peacekeeping  operation,  is 
a  cease  fire  in  place  and  have  the  parties  to  the  conflict  agreed  to 
a  U.N.  presence? 

Four,  are  the  resources  needed  to  accomplish  the  mission  avail- 
able? 

And  five,  is  there  an  identifiable  end  to  the  U.N.  participation? 

That  is  for  U.S.  support  of  an  operation.  Then,  there  are  ques- 
tions that  govern  U.S.  participation,  such  as: 

Would  participation  advance  U.S.  interests? 

Are  the  risks  acceptable? 

Are  sufficient  funds,  personnel  and  other  resources  available? 

Is  U.S.  participation  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  mission  or 
to  persuade  other  nations  or  organizations  to  participate? 

Can  an  end  point  to  U.S.  participation  be  identified? 

Is  there  domestic  public  and  congressional  support  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation or  can  such  support  be  marshalled? 

And  finally,  and  extremely  important,  are  the  command  and  con- 
trol arrangements  governing  the  participation  of  American  and  for- 
eign forces  acceptable? 

So,  you  can  see  it  incorporates  a  range  of  issues  that  allows  you 
to  weigh  them  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  That  is  helpful.  Okay.  Mr.  Rogers? 
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IMPROVING  U.N.  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  TROOPS 

Mr.  Rogers.  Ambassador  Albright,  I  am  struck  by  the  similarity 
between  the  President's  proposed  directive  on  peacekeeping  and 
the  conclusions  that  the  group  that  you  referred  to  earlier  that  I 
participated  in,  the  Stimson  Study,  came  to  when  we  focused  on 
those  questions. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Right. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  there  can  be  the  beginning  of  a  fairly  good 
consensus  between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  so. 

But  those  are  troubling  questions  that  we  have  to  deal  with.  But 
I  do  hope  that  we  can  codify  some  sort  of  a  procedure  whereby  the 
Administration  goes  through  its  checklist,  but  that  the  Congress 
does  the  same.  Because  there  must  be  national  consensus  around 
whatever  we  do,  particularly  if  American  troops  are  involved,  but 
also  with  funding  issues.  These  are  big  dollars  we  are  talking 
about. 

On  the  question  of  command  and  control,  we  didn't  get  to  that 
much  today,  but  you  mentioned  it.  Of  course  the  recent  story  the 
weekend  before  last,  regarding  the  French  peacekeeping  troops  who 
came  under  fire  in  Bosnia,  where  it  took  some  four  hours  before  re- 
lief was  approved,  even  though  U.N.  planes  were  in  the  area  was 
very  distrubing. 

Again,  highlighting  the  real  problem  that  the  United  Nations  has 
in  carrying  out  military-type  operations.  They  lack  a  good  com- 
mand and  control  structure  that  would  allow  for  effective  military 
operations.  That  continues  to  trouble  us  all  very  deeply;  I  know  it 
does  you. 

Can  you  elaborate  on  what  is  taking  place  to  fix  the  command 
and  control  structure? 

Ambassador  Albright.  First  of  all,  I  think  just  to  reiterate,  ques- 
tions of  how  to  develop  proper  command  and  control  procedures  are 
ones  that  we  consider  extremely  serious  and  so  do  the  people  at  the 
U.N.  So  it  is  again  something  that  I  can  assure  you  is  a  very  high 
priority. 

On  the  positive  side,  let  me  say  that  what  happened  that  week- 
end over  in  Sarajevo  is  that  there  really  was  magnificent  coopera- 
tion between  the  U.N.  and  NATO  in  an  entirely  new  way,  and  I 
say  this  with  some  pride.  Also,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  on  the  phone  to  a  number  of  leaders  at  the  same  time.  So  you 
had  a  kind  of  three-pronged  approach. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  complications  in  the  way  all 
of  this  is  happening  on  a  daily  basis.  We  think  that  there  was  a 
delay;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  U.N.  has  in  fact  put  out  a  paper  in  which  they  describe  the 
problem.  They  are  looking  at  it  in  terms  of  who  was  where  and  did 
the  beepers  go  off  properly,  and  I  mean  very  mundane  issues  that 
have  to  do  with  the  fact  that  this  operation  is  spread  over  a  large 
area.  We  believe  that  the  operations  have  to  be  streamlined  and  so 
do  the  French  and  the  British  and  we  are  all  working  with  the 
U.N.  to  make  sure  that  it,  in  fact,  does  happen.  We  are  determined 
to  work  out  the  command  and  control  activities;  there  is  just  no 
question  about  it. 
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U.N.  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL  OF  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  the  difficulty  is,  the  U.N.  has  18  peacekeeping 
missions  in  the  world.  And  yet  I  am  told  that  the  U.N.  has  a  skele- 
ton staff  devoted  to  peacekeeping  operations  at  headquarters.  And, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  an  appreciation  of  military  operations 
anyway. 

Am  I  completely  wrong? 

Ambassador  Albright.  If  I  might  say,  a  little  out  of  date  on  it. 

Mr.  Rogers.  All  right. 

Ambassador  Albright.  It  is  something  that  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  working  on  with  my  mission  in  New  York.  Kofi  Annan, 
who  is  the  Under  Secretary  who  deals  with  this,  is  also  very  con- 
cerned that  there  are  80,000  peacekeepers  with  what  I  would  de- 
scribe as  a  very  primitive  command  structure.  They  now  have  a 
Situation  Center  which  is  manned  24  hours  a  day;  they  also  are 
increasing  the  size  of  the  staff.  I  had  lunch  yesterday  with  Kofi 
Annan  and  the  British  and  the  French,  and  I  said,  you  may  think 
you  are  having  this  lunch  for  social  reasons,  but  it  is  a  great  brief- 
ing for  my  appearance  before  Congress. 

What  Kofi  Annan  said  is  that  he  is  creating  a  structure  where 
he  will  have  more  military  people  with  assistant  secretary  generals 
in  charge  of  various  areas,  much  more  in  terms  of  policy  planning 
and  a  better  overall  operation  that  will  respond  to  the  kind  of  is- 
sues that  you  are  talking  about.  We  are  also  trying  to  assist  them 
with  information,  because  there  is  no  way  you  can  ask  what  has 
basically  been  a  very  primitive  operation  to  deal  with  these  com- 
plicated issues 

We  are  learning.  "We"  being  the  U.N.  and  U.S.  And  some  of  the 
lessons,  if  I  might  say  to  Congressman  Moran,  come  from  the  prob- 
lems with  Somalia.  There  were  questions  of  command  and  control 
in  Somalia  that  have  been  assessed  and  are  part  of  this  whole 
learning  procedure. 

MILITARY  EXPERTISE  FOR  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  really  very  few 
militaries  in  the  world  who  have  an  understanding  of  the  modern 
machinery  that  exists  in  the  most  modern  nations.  Would  it  make 
sense  to  have  the  chief  military  advisor  to  the  president  for  all 
countries  on  the  Security  Council  countries  to  compose  a  military 
advisory  committee  at  the  U.N.,  so  that  there  is  some  body  of 
knowledge  about  the  military  operations  and  about  what  capabili- 
ties exist  in  the  various  countries'  militaries?  Does  that  make  any 
sense? 

Ambassador  ALBRIGHT.  Yes.  Let  me  explain  what  is  going  on  in 
that  regard.  There  are  attempts  to  bring  a  variety  of  military  peo- 
ple in,  but  also,  as  Kofi  Annan  was  describing  yesterday,  the 
project  that  they  are  involved  in  is  to  do  a  database  of  available 
forces  from  countries  that  can  provide  that;  what  materiel  is  avail- 
able; also  who  has  logistical  support,  so  that  they  have  some  clue 
as  to  who  can  do  what  at  a  time  of  need. 

I  also  can  see  from  the  kind  of  people  that  are  coming  in,  that 
they  are  taking  advantage  of  meeting  with  a  variety  of  military 
personnel.  There  is  obviously  the  old  military  committee,  which 
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had  lost  its  effectiveness  during  the  Cold  War.  There  are  some 
questions  as  to  how  it  can  be  revived. 

But  let  me  assure  you  that  what  is  happening  is  a  very  active 
attempt  by  all  of  the  people  to  deal  with  exactly  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems you  are  talking  about.  When  I  have  spoken  with  the  people 
in  the  Secretariat,  starting  with  the  Secretary  General,  everybody 
is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  going  around  with  a  tin  cup  every  time 
there  is  a  new  peacekeeping  operation  and  trying  to  figure  out  who 
can  contribute  what  from  where,  putting  it  together  with  rubber 
bands.  So  there  has  to  be  a  way  to  work  together  and  knowing  who 
has  what  to  offer. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  that  is  a  tedious  question  because  of  the  na- 
tional need  for  secrecy  on  certain  things  and  an  unwillingness  to 
share  your  inventory  of  weapons  and/or  people.  So  I  realize  how  te- 
dious that  is.  But  we  keep  seeing  these  disturbing  incidents  in  the 
military  operations,  as  in  Somalia,  now  in  Bosnia,  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers, where  we  are  actually  seeing  people  die  because  of  it.  So  you 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  problems  from  this  Congress  and  na- 
tion in  supporting  these  operations  as  long  as  there  are  those  kinds 
of  glaring  discrepancies  in  the  ability  of  the  U.N.  to  carry  out  an 
effective  military  operation. 

Ambassador  Albright.  If  I  might  add,  one  of  the  ways  I  have 
been  trying  to  mitigate  this  is  to  make  use  of  our  own  military. 
General  Barry  McCaffrey  was  assigned  to  the  USUN  by  former 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  Powell  to  be  a  special  kind  of  coordi- 
nator and  adviser  to  the  U.N.  mission.  It  made  a  big  impression 
when  a  three-star  general  came  up.  General  Shalikashvili  came  up 
also,  and  met  with  Kofi  Annan  and  the  various  people  at  the  U.N. 
I  have  also  met  with  General  Rose  who  is  now  the  commander  of 
UNPROFOR.  So  that  kind  of  exchange  has  been  going  on.  On 
Thursday,  Secretary  Perry  is  coming  up.  So  we  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  our  own  military  up  there,  and  also  to  consult 
to  the  various  elements  of  it.  So  I  definitely  take  what  you  are  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  again,  both  of  you, 
and  we  wish  you  well. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you. 

STATUS  OF  U.N.  CONDEMNATION  OF  ETHNIC  AGGRESSION  AND  WAR 

CRIMES  TRIBUNAL 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  Mr.  Moran? 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  While  all  of  what  you 
just  recounted  is  very  encouraging,  and  I  know  because  you  have 
said  it,  it  is  true  as  well,  and  I  want  to  applaud  you  for  the  position 
that  you  have  taken  on  Bosnia,  consistently.  Your  position  is  to  be 
appreciated  and  really  admired,  because  it  was  a  courageous  posi- 
tion and  a  consistent  one.  But  having  said  that,  there  was  been  a 
dichotomy  between  your  position  and  the  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  particularly  the  presence  of  UNPROFOR. 

In  fact,  right  up  until  very  recently,  UNPROFOR  may  have  been 
part  of  the  problem  as  much  as  they  were  the  solution.  General 
McKenzie  came  back  here  and  told  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  essentially  we  were  dealing  with  two  serial  killers,  that  there 
was  virtually  no  distinguishing  right  or  wrong;  that  he  made  light 
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of  the  ethnic  cleansing  attitude  of  Serbia,  and  in  fact  defended  Ser- 
bia. 

He  is  now,  and  rightfully  so,  paid  to  go  around  the  world  on  be- 
half of  SerbNet.  I  have  people  who  have  tried  to  help  the  Bosnians. 
They  tell  me  that  at  least  up  until  a  few  months  ago  when  they 
had  been  over  there,  some  of  them  were,  not  surprisingly,  antiwar 
protestors  from  the  1960s  and  they  likened  it  to  the  way  that  the 
police  used  to  treat  hippies  or  antiwar  protestors,  if  it  was  felt  that 
they  had  come  to  help  the  Bosnians  or  particularly  the  Bosnian 
Muslims.  There  was  clear  Serbian  bias  from  their  point  of  view. 

We  have  documentation  that  the  humanitarian  aid  that  has  come 
into  Bosnia  has  gone  primarily  to  Serbs,  half  has  gone  to  Croats, 
and  one-sixth  of  what  has  gone  to  the  Serbs  has  actually  gone  to 
the  Bosnian  Muslims.  The  resolutions  such  as  Srebrenica  are  not 
acceptable.  The  Serb  forces  still  have  control  of  most  of  the  utili- 
ties. 

There  is  still  no  economic  capacity  of  the  people  living  in 
Srebrenica.  They  still  have  virtually  no  heat,  very  little  water.  It 
is  not  an  acceptable  solution,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  resolution 
on  Sarajevo  is  going  to  be  all  that  much  different,  although  we  are 
now  getting  convoys  in  there. 

We  have  seen  two  million  people  displaced,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands killed.  What  is  most  disturbing,  though,  is  the  depravity  that 
has  been  exercised  upon  women  captured  by  Serb  forces  that  can- 
not be  even  described  in  public,  it  is  so  horrible,  and  is  really  only 
paralleled  by  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  by  Nazis  in  World  War  II. 
I  don't  know  why  United  Nations  forces  were  such  as  they  were. 

General  Rose  clearly  is  not  indicative  of  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past.  You  clearly  have  taken  a  strong,  and 
I  think  very  appropriate,  stand  with  regard  to  Bosnia,  and  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  arms  embargo  really  was  only  effectively  ap- 
plied to  Bosnia.  And  here  Bosnia  is  one  of  the  most  multi-ethnic 
true  democracies.  So  from  a  principled,  purely  principled  stand- 
point, I  think  we  were  justified  in  taking  more  aggressive  leader- 
ship there. 

But  I  would  like  not  only  some  reaction  from  you,  but  also  some 
assurance  that  the  United  Nations  is  prepared  to  condemn  the  eth- 
nic aggression  in  a  material  way  and  in  a  way  that  will  deter  other 
Fascists  like  Markovic  from  ever  attempting  something  like  this 
again  on  the  world  stage,  and  also,  that  there  will  be  a  real  war 
crimes  tribunal  where  these  atrocities  will,  in  fact,  be  punished, 
people  will  be  held  accountable,  Ms.  Albright. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you  very  much  for  everything  that 
you  have  said. 

Let  me  say  that  Bosnia  is  probably  the  most  difficult  issue  that 
any  of  us  have  had  to  deal  with.  It  is  horrible  in  its  reality  on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  also  incredibly  difficult  politically  within  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

You  know,  you  ask  long  questions,  or  you  ask  short  questions;  I 
have  to  give  long  answers. 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  it  was  a  long  question. 

Ambassador  Albright.  At  some  point  if  I  ever  become  a  profes- 
sor again,  I  would  write  about  the  political  dynamics  of  the  Secu- 
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rity  Council  over  this.  It  was  fascinating  and  it  affected  every  part 
of  what  was  going  on. 

I  cannot  speak  to  General  MacKensey,  though  I  certainly  have 
read  exactly  what  you  have  said.  I  do  think  that  there  have  been 
certain  problems  with  some  of  the  aspects  of  UNPROFOR.  Certain 
of  the  troops  have  been  involved  in  a  variety  of  activities;  the  U.N. 
itself  has  investigated  that  and  made  some  rectification  of  it. 

I  think  these  issues  are  also  part  of  the  problem,  frankly,  that 
we  all  have  to  deal  with  putting  together  these  kind  of  multi- 
national forces  that  come  from  a  variety  of  places  and  have  dif- 
ferent training,  et  cetera.  Those  are  the  things  that  also  need  to  be 
generally  overcome. 

I  have  to  say  I  was  very  impressed  with  General  Rose.  I  did  not 
have  a  particularly  good  time  with  General  Kaat  when  I  met  with 
him  in  Zagreb.  I  think  that  there  are  increasingly  more  profes- 
sional ways  in  which  UNPROFOR  is  dealing. 

On  the  Sarajevo  issue  itself,  we  just  set  up  a  resolution  to  try 
to  deal  with  the  utilities  issue  in  Sarajevo.  I  am  going  to  Sarajevo 
myself  next  week  and  I  am  really  pleased  that  I  can  examine  ex- 
actly this  kind  of  thing  to  look  at  new  ways  of  dealing  with  these 
public  utilities,  hospitals,  et  cetera. 

WAR  CRIMES  TRIBUNAL 

On  the  issue  of  the  war  crimes  tribunal,  I  consider  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  and  important  initiatives  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  as  far  as  Bosnia  is  concerned.  It  is  a  very  complicated 
and  difficult  one,  because  it  also  is  affected  by  the  politics  of  the 
U.N.  and  the  Security  Council. 

We  have,  however,  not  given  up.  Earlier  in  January  I  went  to  the 
grave  site  outside  of  Vukovar  and  also  went  to  the  Hague  to  the 
war  crimes  tribunal.  And  Vukovar  is  much  worse  than  what  you 
see  on  television,  because  if  you  actually  drive  through  a  totally 
bombed-out  city,  it  is  quite  shocking.  The  only  churches  that  stand 
are  the  orthodox  churches.  It  is  a  very  stark  lesson  about  ethnic 
cleansing. 

I  had  never  seen  a  mass  grave  site,  so  I  imagined  that  it  was  just 
an  open  field  where  there  were  new  graves.  That  isn't  what  it  was 
at  all.  It  was  even  worse,  it  was  a  garbage  dump  on  a  farm.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  farm  in  Virginia  and  I  know  that  every  farm  has  its 
own  garbage  dump. 

This  was  just  that,  and  you  are  told  that  there  are  200  to  300 
people  buried  under  there,  and  on  top  there  are  refrigerators  and 
cans  and  various  other  things.  I  was  sickened  by  it.  But  it  gave  me 
even  more  vehemence  when  I  went  to  the  Hague  where  I  went  with 
Judge  Kasais,  the  chief  judge,  and  then  our  American  judge,  a 
woman,  Gabriel  McDonald,  who  is  very  impressive,  and  they  are 
dedicated  to  making  the  war  crimes  tribunal  work. 

The  U.S.  has  contributed  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal.  We  have 
turned  over  something  like  900  refugee  interviews.  We  are  working 
on  it  now.  The  question  is,  the  U.N.  system  has  to  produce  a  pros- 
ecutor, and  we  are  pushing  on  that. 

I  have  also  been  lobbying  every  other  government  there  to  make 
contributions  to  the  war  crimes  tribunal.  And  the  reason  for  it  is, 
in  addition  to  the  lessons  that  you  say  have  to  be  learned  from  the 
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war  crimes  tribunal,  it  is  also  in  my  mind  that  this  is  the  only  way 
that  that  country,  and  those  people  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  live 
together  again.  Collective  guilt  must  be  expunged  and  individual 
guilt  assigned. 

And  therefore,  I  think  we  have  to  keep  pressing  on  it.  It  is  not 
easy.  But  I  really  do  think  this  is  one  of  the  major  ways  that  we 
can  move  this  process  forward. 

Mr.  Moran.  Good  for  you,  Mrs.  Albright.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Price? 

UNDERTAKING  PEACEKEEPING  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Price.  You  have  in  your  testimony,  Madam  Ambassador,  a 
number  of  short  case  histories  of  successful  peacekeeping  endeav- 
ors, and  I  would  like  to  use  one  of  them.  You  can  pick  another  ex- 
ample if  you  wish,  but  I  would  like  to  use  one  of  them  as  a  way 
of  illustrating  some  of  the  things  you  are  talking  about,  inviting 
you  to  do  that. 

You  described  a  situation  in  El  Salvador  which  I  think  none  of 
us  would  describe  today  as  a  model  of  democracy,  but  yet  there  has 
been  some  progress  there,  and  these  elections,  as  flawed  as  they 
have  been,  nonetheless  are  probably  the  freest  in  that  country's 
history,  as  you  say. 

In  any  event,  I  wonder  if  you  could  describe  the  U.N.  role  there, 
and  also  explain  to  us  why  you  think  that  only  the  U.N.  could  have 
played  that  role.  Now,  in  other  words,  you  are  using  this  case  to 
make  the  case  for  the  U.N.'s  unique  potential  to  undertake  peace- 
keeping in  such  circumstances,  and  of  course  this  very  directly 
poses  the  trade-off  with  the  way  we  have  approached  such  conflicts 
in  the  past. 

You  say  very  pointedly  that  our  society  paid  a  heavy  price  eco- 
nomically, socially,  politically  while  we  were  attempting  to  respond 
unilaterally  to  conflicts  in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
America,  and  you  implied,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  far  more  satis- 
factory approach  in  many  ways  for  our  country  to  participate  in. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  elaborate  on  that,  because  I  think  in 
this  case,  history  has  embedded  a  number  of  the  broader  points 
that  you  are  making. 

Ambassador  Albright.  It  is,  and  thank  you  very  much  for  spe- 
cifically pointing  out  El  Salvador.  You  may  think  that  all  I  do  is 
travel.  But  last  summer  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  see  some  of 
these  peacekeeping  operations,  so  I  went  to  Somalia,  Cambodia  and 
El  Salvador.  And  what  I  found  there  was  a  society  that  was  trying 
to  put  itself  back  together  after  years  of  devastation,  and  to  trust 
each  other  again. 

I  think  that  was  really  extraordinary  for  people  to  come  in  from 
the  countryside  and  participate  in  a  process  of  governance  after 
they  had  been  outlaws  or  excluded  from  society.  What  I  think  the 
U.N.  was  able  to  do  there  was  unique,  in  terms  of  not  having  to 
separate  peoples. 

The  U.N.  went  there  once  the  people  had  decided  that  they  were 
ready  to  begin  to  live  together,  but  the  modalities  of  that  were  not 
yet  put  together.  ONUSAL  worked  very  hard  to  transmogrify  a 
military  operation  into  a  police  operation,  so  that  they  had  had  a 
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military  police  system  and  they  are  still  trying  to  create  a  civilian 
police. 

If  I  might  take  a  minute  to  describe  this  picture  to  you,  because 
it  is  worth  everything.  We  went  to  a  village,  La  Union,  which  was 
definitely  out  of  a  movie,  where  we  went  on  a  very  hot  day  to  see 
the  transfer  of  power  from  the  militarized  police  to  the  civilian  po- 
lice. And  this  was  like  out  of  100  Days  of  Solitude.  I  mean  it  was 
perfect. 

But  the  image  was  the  following:  the  old  police  marched  with 
gold  helmets,  rifles  with  gold  bayonets  on  them,  or  painted  gold 
bayonets,  high  boots  and  uniforms  and  then  handed  the  flag  over 
to  this  new  civilian  police  that  had  on  baseball  caps,  open  white 
shirts,  and  small  side  arms.  Very  different. 

And  some  of  them  actually  were  retrained  by  the  old  police.  We 
went  to  one  of  their  training  operations  where  we  saw  how  the 
U.N.  trainers  were,  in  fact,  making  them  into  civilian  police. 

There  was  also  the  whole  effort  of  election  procedures.  Now, 
clearly  there  have  been  some  problems  with  the  election.  But  the 
U.N.  was  very  much  involved  in  assisting  with  the  voter  registra- 
tion process  that  is  miles  beyond  anything  that  they  have  had  be- 
fore, and  although  there  have  been  some  problems,  I  think  that 
they  have  been  minimal. 

What  made  the  difference,  why  the  U.N.?  Because  the  U.N.  was 
objective,  and  it  was  regarded  as  not  being  on  one  side  or  another. 
It  was  able  to  be  seen  as  not  being  either  for  the  FMLN  or  the  gov- 
ernment. 

PEACEKEEPING  MISSION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  Price.  What  is  the  national  composition  of  the  U.N.  force? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  can't  tell  you  all  the  troop  contributors. 
I  can  give  that  to  you.  I  think  there  may  have  been  18  countries 
or  so.  I  will  get  you  the  exact  list. 

[The  information  follows:] 

COMPOSITION  OF  U.N.  FORCES  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

The  United  Nations  Observer  Mission  in  El  Salvador  (ONUSAL)  is  composed  of 
some  310  personnel  from  16  countries:  Argentina,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  France,  Guyana,  India,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Spain,  Sweden, 
and  Venezuela. 

Ambassador  Albright.  But  it  is  a  very  mixed  bag.  Let  me  give 
you  one  example  of  the  differences:  when  I  was  in  Cambodia,  I  ar- 
rived there,  and  was  briefed  by  an  Australian  commander,  got  on 
a  Russian  helicopter  to  review  Japanese  troops  on  the  border  of 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam  and  along  the  way  was  greeted  by  Paki- 
stanis and  Malaysians  and  various  other  people.  There  is  some- 
thing very  moving  about  seeing  these  U.N.  troops  who  are  unified 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  either  blue  berets,  or  blue  helmets,  or 
a  U.N.  patch  on  one  shoulder  and  their  own  national  patch  on  the 
other. 

In  El  Salvador,  there  were  17  countries,  no  Americans,  but  17 
countries.  I  think  it  is  a  success.  I  really  do.  And  each  one  is  slight- 
ly different,  but  it  is  the  objectivity  of  the  U.N.  But  getting  back 
to  Congressman  Moran,  this  was  the  problem  in  Somalia,  where 
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the  U.N.  looked  as  though  it  was  not  objective,  and  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  lessons  learned. 

U.N.  PEACEKEEPING  IN  MACEDONIA 

Mr.  Price.  I  think  we  are  all  haunted  by  the  thoughts  of  what 
might  have  been  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  in  terms  of  ways  in 
which  that  conflict  might  have  been  deterred  and  headed  off  by  the 
right  kind  of  actions  by  the  U.N.  or  by  NATO  or  by  whatever 
forces.  You  apparently  think  that  the  U.N.  presence  in  Macedonia 
and  in — and  I  am  not  sure,  where  else  are  the  peacekeeping  forces 
deployed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  former  Yugoslavia?  Macedonia 
and 

Ambassador  Albright.  Just  in  Macedonia,  and  then  southern 
Bosnia. 

Mr.  Price.  Southern  Bosnia,  yes.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  predict, 
you  know,  with  great  confidence  about  what  is  obviously  a  very  un- 
certain situation,  but  you  do  believe  that  the  potential  is  there  to 
deter,  to  block  the  spread  of  conflict  into  that  part  of  the  country. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Macedonian  operation  and  what  kind 
of  performance,  what  kind  of  grade  would  you  give  it  at  this  point 
for  its  operations? 

Ambassador  Albright.  They  have  been  very  important,  I  think, 
from  a  preventive  aspect,  to  really  show  in  a  prophylactic  way  that 
the  conflict  cannot  spread  there.  They  have  been  mostly  U.N.  mon- 
itors. Hostilities  are  not  there,  so  they  basically  are  monitoring 
traffic  and  goods  and  watching  to  see  that  the  embargo  is  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Price.  And  the  U.S.  participation  there  is  at  what  level  now? 

Ambassador  Albright.  I  think  it  is  300  people. 

Mr.  Price.  Out  of  a  total  force  of? 

Ambassador  Albright.  1,000. 

Mr.  Price.  So  it  is  a  small  force. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Right.  One  of  the  things,  frankly,  that  we 
have  been  working  on  there  concerns  the  Nordic  battalion.  If  I 
might  backtrack  here,  one  of  the  problems  that  the  U.N.  is  experi- 
encing as  they  develop  new  safe  areas — Congressman  Moran  stated 
that  Srebrenica  was  not  a  satisfactory  safe  area — part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  there  are  not  enough  troops  to  really  protect  these  safe 
havens.  U.S.  ground  forces  are  not  going  to  go  into  Bosnia  or  Cro- 
atia unless  and  until  there  is  a  peace  settlement. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  thought  that  some  of  the  Nordics  who  are 
in  Macedonia  might  go  into  the  other  areas.  That  is  in  the  process 
of  negotiation  and  might  result  in  some  more  troops  in  Macedonia. 
But  as  of  now,  that  is  the  number. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  you  implied  that  it  is  just  as  well  that  our 
troops  are  not  involved  in  the  El  Salvador  situation.  Presumably 
you  would  make  a  very  different  argument  in  Macedonia.  Is  our 
presence,  our  participation  important,  in  your  view,  to  its  hopes  of 
success? 

Ambassador  Albright.  In  my  view,  it  is  important  for  the  follow- 
ing reason,  which  is  an  American  indication  that  we  do  not  want 
this  to  spread.  I  think  our  troops  are  adding  logistical  and  oper- 
ational importance  to  it,  but  there  is  also  the  psychological  aspect 
of  this,  that  when  President  Clinton  made  clear  that  we  were  con- 
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cerned  about  the  spread  of  the  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 
Putting  troops  or  these  monitors  into  this  particular  area  indicates 
resolve  on  our  part. 
Mr.  Price.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

GENERATING  FUNDING  FOR  U.N.  PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Thank  you.  Madam  Ambassador,  you  mentioned 
how  awkward  it  is  going  around  with  the  proverbial  tin  cup  when- 
ever the  need  arises  here.  It  occurs  to  me  that  some  very  modest 
assessment  on  the  order  of  a  few  percent  of  the  value  of  inter- 
national arms  transactions  would  more  than  cover  the  peacekeep- 
ing budget  of  the  United  Nations.  I  recognize  that  there  would  be 
some  difficulties  in  figuring  out  a  convention  that  would  enforce 
and  collect  that,  but  are  we  giving  any  thought  to  something  that 
sort  of  strikes  me  as  analogous  to  taxing  cigarettes  to  finance 
health  care? 

Ambassador  Albright.  Well,  there  are  a  variety  of  thoughts 
being  given  to  various  mechanisms  of  how  to  get  kind  of  universal 
taxation  for  something.  And  I  think  that  there  are  always  difficul- 
ties in  having  something  like  that  happen,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
so  wished.  However,  until  we  get  there,  I  think  that  we  need  to  do 
it  nationally  the  way  that  we  are  doing  it.  And  I  think  that  we 
need  to  look  at  this.  For  instance,  various  ideas  have  been  consid- 
ered in  the  report  that  Paul  Volker  did  for  the  Ford  Foundation, 
such  as  putting  a  tax  on  airline  tickets. 

We  have  spent  and  we  will  continue  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  trying 
to  get  money  for  peacekeeping,  but  it  is  a  relatively  small  amount. 
That  is  the  part  that  has  been  in  the  news  so  much,  that  it  basi- 
cally is  a  paltry  amount  in  terms  of  our  overall  budget. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  to  people  what  it  means.  Doug  talked 
about  it.  It  is  a  movie  ticket.  You  know.  In  speeches  that  I  have 
given,  you  can  either  choose  Shindler's  List  or  Ace  Detective,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  but  a  ticket  is  seven  bucks,  which  I  think  is 
a  very  small  amount.  I  think  we  need  to  explain  it  better  to  the 
American  people. 

I  think  the  problem  is  that  people  think  it  is  risk-free.  It  is  not. 
And  there  are  a  lot  of  myths  about  it.  Our  job  is  to  try  to  explain 
it  better  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SKAGGS.  We  appreciate  your  time  and  patience  with  the 
Committee.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  be  adjourned. 

Ambassador  Albright.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record.] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 

FY  1994  Peacekeeping  Supplemental 

QUESTION:  The  budget  Includes  a  supplemental  request  of  $670  million 
to  fund  part  of  the  estimated  $1  billion  shortfall  for  FY  1994  U.S. 
peacekeeping  assessments.  The  supplemental  request  was  fully  offset 
with  proposed  reclslons  In  other  programs.  The  supplemental  request 
has  not  been  approved;  however,  the  proposed  offsets  were  enacted 
to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  the  emergency  supplemental  for  victims  of 
the  California  earthquake.  Is  the  Department  going  to  resubmit  this 
request  with  another  package  of  offsets? 

ANSWER:  We  believe  that  peacekeeping  1s  a  valuable  tool  for 
advancing  U.S.  foreign  policy  Interests  and  promoting  International 
stability.  We  believe  that,  to  continue  to  be  able  to  employ 
peacekeeping  effectively,  1t  1s  Important  to  develop  and  pursue  a 
credible,  agreed  strategy  for  funding  assessments  and  shortfalls. 
We  would  like  to  work  together  with  you  on  this. 

We  anticipate  a  shortfall  of  over  $1.1  billion  this  year  due  to 
unanticipated  Increases  In  the  nature  and  scope  of  ongoing  and  new 
peacekeeping  operations.  As  you  state,  we  had  proposed  to  begin 
meeting  this  shortfall  through  the  fully-offset  $670  million 
supplemental  request  submitted  with  the  President's  budget. 

We  are  now  left  with  the  same  urgent  situation.  We  are  reviewing 
our  options  and  will  be  consulting  with  you  and  others  1n  the 
Congress  on  the  best  course  of  action. 

QUESTION:  There  1s  no  enacted  authorization  for  the  peacekeeping 
supplemental  request  for  FY  1994  of  $670  million.  Last  week 
Secretary  Christopher,  1n  response  to  a  question,  Indicated  that  the 
Administration  will  be  seeking  an  authorization  for  this  Item  for 
Inclusion  In  the  conference  agreement  on  the  pending  State  Department 
Authorization  Bill  for  FY  1994/1995.  When  can  we  expect  to  receive 
that  supplemental  authorization  request,  and  what  will  be  its  terms? 

ANSWER:  The  Administration  stands  behind  the  request  for 
supplemental  funding.  We  are  working  with  Congress  to  see  that  this 
funding  Is  enacted. 

As  I  noted  at  our  hearing,  It  1s  very  Important  that  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  work  together  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  peacekeeping  to  cover  present  needs,  shortfalls  and 
arrears,  and  future  requests. 

We  are  pleased  the  Conference  Report  on  the  State  Department 
Authorization  Bill  for  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  contains  an  authorization 
for  a  $670  million  supplemental  appropriation  to  help  cover  some  of 
the  potential  shortfall  we  expect  1n  this  fiscal  year.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  your  committee  to  ensure  these  funds  are 
appropriated. 
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QUESTION:  What  1s  the  rationale  behind  the  request  of  $670  million? 
Why  didn't  you  request  the  full  $1  billion  shortfall  as  a 
supplemental? 

ANSWER:  The  $670  million  amount  was  the  level  for  which  offsets 
were  Identified  earlier  In  the  year  as  part  of  the  budget  process. 
But  as  mentioned  above,  those  offsets  were  used  for  other  purposes 
as  part  of  the  earthquake  supplemental. 

QUESTION:  When  will  these  funds  be  needed  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  troop-contributing  countries  for  the  various  forces?  In  other 
words,  1s  there  any  urgency  to  this  request,  given  the  fact  that 
In  the  past  when  the  United  Nations  has  experienced  shortfalls  1n 
peacekeeping  funds  they  have  borrowed  money  from  the  regular  U.N. 
budget  accounts? 

ANSWER:  A  solution  to  this  growing  shortfall  1s  needed  now  because 
the  UN  1s  falling  further  and  further  behind  In  making  payments  to 
troop  contributing  countries.  As  a  result,  1t  has  been  Increasingly 
difficult  to  recruit  troops  for  new  operations  and  to  obtain 
assurances  that  troops  In  existing  operations  will  remain.  This  1s 
putting  at  risk  the  potential  use  of  UN  International  peacekeeping 
to  deal  with  dangerous  problems  like  that  which  has  troubled  all  of 
us  for  so  long  1n  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

QUESTION:  I  understand  the  total  estimated  shortfall  In  FY  1994  is 
$1,046,000,000.  Does  that  include  U.S.  assessments  for  a  force  in 
Georgia  or  1n  Angola?  How  much  additional  funds  will  be  needed  for 
these  or  any  other  new  requirements? 

ANSWER:  The  total  shortfall  expected  for  FY  1994  is  an  amount  which 
changes  as  new  UN  peacekeeping  operations  are  started  and  others 
are  scaled  back.  The  total  shortfall  projected  for  FY  1994  as 
this  budget  request  was  prepared  included  some  funds  for  these 
operations.  Estimates  for  these  operations,  as  they  would  be 
changed  by  discussions  currently  underway,  are  being  refined. 
At  this  point,  1t  appears  that  there  would  be  sufficient  funds  for 
a  potential  Angolan  operation  1n  FY  1994  within  this  total  but 
additional  funds  would  be  needed  for  a  possible  expanded  operation 
1n  Georgia. 

U.S.  Policy  on  Peacekeeping 

QUESTION:  When  1s  the  President  expected  to  Issue  the  Presidential 
directive  on  a  new  peacekeeping  policy  which  has  been  under  review 
for  many  months,  and  what  will  be  the  principal  features  of  this 
pol Icy? 

ANSWER:  We  have  been  engaged  in  extensive  consultations  with 
Congress  about  our  peacekeeping  policy,  and  we  expect  the  review 
to  be  signed  by  the  President  soon.  The  principal  features  of  the 
policy  are:  consideration  of  the  role  of  peace  operations  in  U.S. 
national  security  and  foreign  policy;  the  establishment  of  factors 
to  be  considered  when  the  United  States  determines  whether  it 
will  support  the  creation  of  a  new  peacekeeping  operation;  the 
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establishment  of  additional  factors  to  be  considered  when  the  U.S. 
1s  deciding  whether  to  participate  militarily  in  a  peace  operation; 
the  organizational  and  financial  reforms  the  United  States  will 
seek  to  introduce  1n  the  management  and  financing  of  UN  peacekeeping 
operations;  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch  to  deal 
with  peacekeeping  Issues;  and,  development  of  a  better  working 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  legislative  branches. 

QUESTION:  We  understand  that  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  this  new 
policy  is  a  commitment  to  prior  Congressional  consultations  before 
the  United  States  commits  to  support  a  peacekeeping  operation.  What 
level  of  engagement  would  require  prior  Congressional  consultations? 

ANSWER:  The  Administration  considers  Congressional  support  to  be 
critical  to  the  success  of  our  peacekeeping  policy.  Specifically, 
we  will:  conduct  periodic  consultations  with  the  bipartisan 
leadership  of  Congress  on  foreign  policy  matters,  Including  the 
possible  deployment  of  American  forces  in  peace  operations; 
continue  the  monthly  briefings  of  Congressional  staff  on  significant 
developments  and  projected  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  UN  Security 
Council  related  to  new  or  current  operations;  inform  Congress  as 
soon  as  possible  of  unanticipated  votes  in  the  UN  Security  Council 
on  new  or  expanded  peace  operations  and  their  related  resource 
requirements;  inform  Congress  of  UN  command  and  control  arrangements 
when  U.S.  military  units  participate  in  UN  peace  operations;  provide 
Congress  with  an  annual  report  reviewing  all  peacekeeping  operations; 
and  provide  UN  documents  to  appropriate  committees  in  a  timely 
manner. 

QUESTION:  We  also  understand  that  one  of  the  items  under 
consideration  is  the  requirement  that  American  troops  serve  under 
American  command.  What  types  of  missions  or  kinds  of  units  do  you 
mean  with  respect  to  American  control  and  command? 

ANSWER:  The  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  always  retains 
command  authority  over  U.S.  military  forces.  However,  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  the  President  will  consider  placing  appropriate  U.S. 
forces  under  the  operational  control  of  a  competent  UN  commander  for 
specific  UN  operations  authorized  by  the  UN  Security  Council.  In 
doing  so,  the  Administration  adheres  strictly  to  a  clear  and 
long-established  policy  regarding  the  principles,  criteria  and 
consideration  under  which  U.S.  forces  will  be  placed  under  foreign 
operational  control. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  U.S.  military  role,  the  less  likely  it 
will  be  that  the  United  States  will  agree  to  have  a  foreign 
commander  exercise  overall  operational  control  over  U.S.  forces. 
Furthermore,  any  large-scale  participation  by  U.S.  forces  in  a  major 
peace  enforcement  operation  that  is  likely  to  involve  combat  should 
ordinarily  be  conducted  under  U.S.  command  and  operational  control 
or  through  competent  regional  organizations  such  as  NATO,  or  ad  hoc 
coalitions. 
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FY  1995  Peacekeeping  Request 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  request  totals  $533,304,000.  Of  this  amount, 
$288  million  1s  requested  for  "outstanding  requirements"  and 
$23,092,000  is  requested  for  arrearages.  What  is  the  distinction 
between  these  categories? 

ANSWER:  The  term  "outstanding  requirements"  refers  to  funds 
requested  to  make  payments  toward  the  projected  shortfall  In  U.S. 
FY  1994  assessments  payments.  The  $288  million  in  FY  1995  1s 
additional  to  the  existing  $670  million  supplemental  request  for 
this  purpose  in  FY  1994.  The  $23,092,000  for  arrearages  1s  requested 
for  the  final  payment  under  the  "five-year  repayment  plan"  started 
in  FY  1991  by  the  Bush  administration  to  repay  funding  shortfalls 
accumulated  1n  the  1980' s  for  peacekeeping  operations  in  Lebanon 
(UNIFIL)  and  the  Golan  Heights  (UND0F). 

QUESTION:  The  amount  in  the  FY  1995  request  for  annual  requirements 
is  $222,212,000.  This  amount  is  actually  a  reduction  of  $158,503,000 
from  the  amount  provided  for  this  purpose  for  FY  1994.  What  accounts 
for  this  reduction  —  do  we  anticipate  fewer  peacekeeping  forces  in 
FY  1995? 

ANSWER:  The  reduction  of  $158.5  million  for  this  appropriation 
request  understates  the  difference  between  resource  needs  for  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995  because: 

o    the  appropriated  FY  1994  amount  did  not  Include  adequate 
funding  to  pay  expected  assessments  in  FY  1994 

o    the  FY  1995  request  does  not  Include  funding  for  UN 

operations  in  Somalia,  the  former  Yugoslavia,  and  along  the 
Iraq/Kuwait  border  which  are,  starting  1n  FY  1995,  funded 
by  DOD  under  the  shared  responsibility  concept  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  administration  and  briefed  to  the 
Congress. 

QUESTION:  Please  provide  for  the  record  the  specific  amounts  for 
each  peacekeeping  operation  that  the  $300  million  1n  the  DOD  budget 
is  Intended  to  cover. 

ANSWER:  DOD's  FY  1995  is  Intended  to  cover  Chapter  VII  operations 
(peace  enforcement)  and  those  Chapter  VI  operations  (peacekeeping) 
in  which  U.S.  combat  units  are  involved.  The  budget  request  of  the 
DOD  does  not  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  specific  amounts  for  each 
peacekeeping  operation. 

QUESTION:  Will  there  be  additional  assessments  for  the  peacekeeping 
force  In  Somalia  after  March  31st  when  the  United  States  will  pull 
out  Its  troops?  If  so,  how  much  will  be  requested  for  this  purpose? 

ANSWER:  The  UN  operation  1n  Somalia  1s  planned  for  continued 
operation  after  March  31,  1994.  The  FY  1994  supplemental  budget 
request  and  the  FY  1995  budget  request  for  Outstanding  Requirements 
Includes  funds  for  this  purpose.  In  FY  1995,  additional  UN 
assessments  for  UN  peacekeeping  operations  1n  Somalia  are  funded 
through  DOD  appropriations  as  mentioned  above. 
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QUESTION:  Under  the  policy  of  shared  responsibility,  how  would  DoD 
officials  interact  with  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  UN,  and  the  State  Department  in  determining  the  adequacy  of 
UN  plans  and  budgets  during  the  development  of  budget  information  to 
be  included  in  the  Defense  budget  submission? 

ANSWER:  Under  the  policy  of  shared  responsibility,  DoD  interaction 
with  the  UN,  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN,  and  State  would  not  change 
significantly.  As  is  presently  the  case,  the  State  Department 
would  be  responsible  for  all  instructions  to  our  Mission  in  New 
York,  as  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  efforts  is  a  State  Department 
responsibility.  Nonetheless,  our  review  of  peacekeeping  policy  over 
the  last  several  months  has  resulted  in  strengthening  our  interagency 
coordination  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  all  responsible  bureaus 
and  offices  within  the  Departments  lend  their  expertise  during 
the  planning  and  budgeting  process.  For  example,  we  have  already 
initiated  discussions  and  an  exchange  of  information  on  cost-related 
issues  as  well  as  budget  data  on  UN  peacekeeping  assessments  with  DoD 
for  FY  1995.  We  continue  to  coordinate  with  DoD  as  the  UN  updates 
its  FY  1994  cost  estimates.  We  plan  to  use  this  same  process  for  the 
out  years.  Furthermore,  DoD  personnel  have  established  channels  of 
communication  with  the  U.S.  Mission  to  assist  DoD  in  obtaining  cost 
data  that  can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  budgets.  Lastly,  no 
operation  will  be  initiated  without  extensive  political  and  military 
assessments  of  the  UN  plans  by  the  State  and  Defense  Departments. 

QUESTION:  How  would  the  change  to  fund  requirements  for  peacekeeping 
assessments  in  the  DoD  budget  affect  the  State  Department  and  the 
U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN  in  their  respective  responsibilities  for  U.S. 
actions  involving  the  UN? 

ANSWER:  Our  policy  states  that,  unless  the  President  determines 
otherwise,  State  will  have  lead  oversight  and  management 
responsibilities  for  traditional  (Chapter  VI)  peacekeeping 
operations  involving  the  consent  of  the  local  parties  and  no 
U.S.  combat  units.  DoD  would  fund  and  have  lead  oversight 
responsibilities  for  all  peace  enforcement  operations  (Chapter  VII), 
and  for  those  traditional  Chapter  VI  operations  with  U.S.  combat 
units. 

In  ALL  operations,  State  will  remain  responsible  for  foreign  policy, 
the  conduct  of  diplomacy,  and  for  instructing  embassies  and  our 
Mission  to  the  UN.  DoD  will  be  responsible  for  military  assessments, 
and  the  NSC  will  facilitate  interagency  coordination.  Moreover,  all 
decisions  to  approve  a  vote  in  the  UN  Security  Council  in  favor  of  a 
new  UN  peacekeeping  operation  will  be  made  by  an  Interagency  group 
at  least  at  the  Deputies  Committee  level.  Thus,  other  than  the 
mechanism  for  paying  UN  assessments  and  receiving  reimbursements 
from  the  UN,  where  lead  responsibility  would  shift  to  DoD  in 
appropriate  cases,  we  foresee  little  change  in  the  manner  with  which 
State  and  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN  interact  with  the  UN.  DoD  will 
submit  as  part  of  its  FY  1995  Defense  Authorization  Bill  a  provision 
that  would  create  a  CIPA-type  account  for  payment  of  these 
assessments. 
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Reducing  Peacekeeping  Assessments 

QUESTION:  When  is  1 t  expected  that  the  matter  of  a  reduced  rate 
will  be  resolved?  If  the  assessment  Is  not  lowered  before  this 
fall,  will  it  be  set  for  the  next  three  years  at  the  current  rate? 

ANSWER:  We  believe  there  Is  a  real  possibility  to  reduce  the  U.S. 
peacekeeping  assessment  rate  to  25%  and  we  are  actively  working  to 
achieve  this.  Failure  to  achieve  our  target  this  fall  will  make  the 
task  more  difficult  since  the  regular  budget  scale,  which  normally 
1s  the  basis  for  the  peacekeeping  scale,  will  be  set  this  fall  for 
the  next  three  years.  Nevertheless,  significant  changes  still 
would  be  possible  and  we  will  continue  to  work  for  a  more  equitable 
peacekeeping  scale  of  assessment.  We  have  made  this  clear  to  the 
Secretary  General  and  to  other  key  members  of  both  the  Security 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

QUESTION:  Should  the  Congress  legislate  a  maximum  rate  of  25%  for 
peacekeeping  assessments  as  was  done  many  years  ago  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  assessment  for  the  regular  U.N.  budget? 

ANSWER:  Legislation  to  cap  payments  for  U.S.  assessments  for 
peacekeeping  would  lower  our  short  term  budget  outlays.  But  without 
agreement  via  a  resolution  passed  by  the  members  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  we  would  continue  to  receive  assessments  from  the  UN  at  a 
higher  rate.  The  unpaid  differences  would  be  considered  arrears  by 
the  UN.  Assuming  we  chose  not  to  pay  such  "arrears",  this  would 
lead  to  confusion  and  bitter  feelings  toward  the  U.S.  at  the  UN, 
potentially  diminishing  our  influence  at  a  time  when  we  are  pursuing 
important  reforms.  In  addition,  we  would  be  under  continuing 
pressure  to  make  these  payments  over  the  long  haul.  Therefore, 
an  outcome  lowering  our  assessment  rate  which  1s  endorsed  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly  would  be  far  preferable. 

QUESTION:  How  much  could  we  reduce  the  $1  billion  in  "outstanding 
requirements"  1f  we  legislated  a  25%  maximum  rate  to  be  effective 
Immediately?  What  would  be  the  FY  1994  Supplemental  Request  for 
"outstanding  requirements"  1f  the  25%  cap  were  1n  effect  now? 

ANSWER:  As  discussed  above,  we  do  not  recommend  such  an  action. 
A  reduction  of  the  U.S.  peacekeeping  assessment  rate  from 
30.387  percent  to  25  percent  would  be  a  reduction  of  18  percent  In 
total.  Assuming  that  such  an  action  applied  to  $500  million  because 
we  are  approximately  half  way  through  the  fiscal  year,  the  effect  of 
an  18  percent  reduction  would  be  $90  million. 

The  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  amounts  for  outstanding  requirements  in 
total  are  for  a  partial  payment  toward  the  $1  billion  shortfall 
expected  in  FY  1994.  These  amounts  would  be  unchanged  by  the 
$90  million  reduction  which  would  offset  funding  needs  In  FY  1996 
for  this  purpose. 

UN  Inspector  General 

QUESTION:  To  whom  would  the  UN  Inspector  General  be  responsible? 
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ANSWER:  The  head  of  the  office  with  the  functions  of  an  Inspector 
General  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary-General, 
but  would  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  an  annual  basis. 

QUESTION:  How  would  the  independence  of  the  Inspector  General  be 
Insured  In  Identifying  internal  issues  that  require  corrective 
actions? 

ANSWER:  At  the  resumed  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  (UNGA) 
this  spring,  we  intend  to  press  for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
Institutionalizing  an  office  with  the  functions  of  an  Inspector 
General  and  ensuring  that:  (a)  the  rank  of  the  head  of  the  office 
is  at  the  Under-Secretary-General  level;  (b)  the  head  of  the  office 
reports  directly  to  the  Secretary-General  and  is  independent  of  UN 
Secretariat  officials  in  the  conduct  of  his/her  operations:  <c)  the 
General  Assembly  will  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  head  of  the  office;  (d)  reporting  to  the  UNGA  will  be 
accomplished  through  the  Secretary-General,  while  assuring  that  the 
text  of  his/her  report  is  not  subject  to  change;  and  (e)  the  budget 
of  the  office  1s  to  be  prepared  independently  of  the  normal  internal 
Secretariat  budget  review  process. 

QUESTION:  How  would  the  Inspector  General  conduct  his 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  Secretariat,  Security  Council, 
and  the  General  Assembly? 

ANSWER:  The  head  of  the  office  with  the  functions  of  an  Inspector 
General  would  report,  through  the  Secretary-General,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  rather  than  the  Security  Council.  At  the  resumed  session, 
the  U.S.  Intends  to  press  for  an  arrangement  whereby  annual  reports 
of  the  head  of  the  office  would  be  circulated  unchanged  to  the 
General  Assembly  along  with  whatever  report  the  Secretary  General 
wi  shes  to  make. 

QUESTION:  Would  the  Inspector  General  have  responsibility  for 
worldwide  UN  activities? 

ANSWER:  The  head  of  the  office  with  the  functions  of  an  Inspector 
General  would  have  responsibility  for  UN  activities  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  Including  peacekeeping  operations,  but  not  UN  specialized 
agencies,  such  as  FAO,  WHO  and  ILO,  given  their  autonomous  and 
independent  status.  Active  consideration  would  be  given  to 
broadening  the  mandate  of  the  head  of  the  office,  after  our  efforts 
at  the  UN  prove  successful. 

Termination  of  Current  Peacekeeping  Operations 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Secretary  General  have  an  overall  plan  for 
completing  and  terminating  the  17  active  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcement  operations? 

ANSWER:  As  part  of  the  Administration's  review  of  U.S.  peacekeeping 
policy,  we  have  begun  to  press  the  UN  for  the  careful  assessment  of 
all  peacekeeping  operations  —  new  and  old  —  with  a  view  toward 
reducing  or  eliminating  some  of  them  altogether.  This  process 
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Includes  discussions  on  the  validity  of  each  operation,  the 
appropriateness  of  each  operation's  mandate,  and  the  justification 
of  each  operation's  expenditures.  We  have  also  made  our  views  on 
this  subject  known  to  the  Secretary  General  and  to  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council . 

Every  peacekeeping  operation  Is  authorized  by  a  UN  Security  Council 
resolution  which  Is  preceded  by  a  report  from  the  UN  Secretary 
General  discussing  the  operation's  goals  and  laying  out  conditions 
which  must  be  met  before  the  operation  can  be  terminated.  The 
Security  Council  passes  the  authorizing  resolution  based  upon 
recommendations  In  the  report  and,  in  doing  so,  clearly  states  the 
length  of  the  operation's  mandate.  Once  the  authorizing  resolution 
is  in  place,  each  operation  is  periodically  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  it  Is  meeting  its  stated  goals  and  whether  it  could  be 
reduced  or  terminated.  We  will  continue  to  press  the  Secretariat 
and  other  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  be  more  rigorous  in 
reviewing  operations  with  an  eye  toward  completing  or  terminating 
operations  where  the  circumstances  warrant. 

QUESTION:  Are  there  estimates  for  completion  or  termination  of 
current  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement  operations? 

ANSWER:  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  UN  has  indicated  its  Intent  to 
terminate  existing  operations.  Most  often,  future  reduction  and/or 
termination  dates  are  associated  with  the  establishment  of  particular 
milestones  such  as  the  real Ization  of  provisions  in  a  peace  agreement 
between  warring  factions  or  the  advent  of  elections.  Examples  would 
include  UNOMIL  in  Liberia,  scheduled  for  termination  in  November  1994 
(after  elections);  ONUSAL  in  El  Salvador,  scheduled  for  continued 
reduction  and  eventual  termination  sometime  after  elections  are  held 
in  May  1994;  and  0NUM0Z  in  Mozambique,  scheduled  for  termination  in 
November  1994,  again  after  elections  are  held.  In  other  cases,  we 
will  work  with  the  UN  to  consider  terminating  other  operations  on  the 
basis  of  any  number  of  factors.  An  example  here  would  be  UN0S0M  II 
in  Somalia,  which  Is  scheduled  for  termination  1n  March  1995. 

U.S.  Review  of  Peacekeeping  Plans 

QUESTION:  Does  the  State  Department  and  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN 
have  the  capability  to  review  and  determine  the  adequacy  of  plans 
developed  by  the  Secretary  General  for  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcement  operations? 

ANSWER:  The  reorganization  of  the  Bureaus  of  International 
Organization  Affairs  and  Pol itical/Mi 1 itary  Affairs  last  summer 
to  include  offices  with  direct  responsibility  for  peacekeeping 
issues  has  Improved  the  Department  of  State's  ability  to  review  UN 
peacekeeping  plans.  We  review  plans  for  new  peacekeeping  operations 
on  an  inter-agency  basis,  and  engage  in  give  and  take  discussions 
with  the  UN  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN  has  assigned  the  Issue  of  peacekeeping 
to  one  of  its  ambassadors  as  a  primary  responsibility  and  has  also 
established  a  new  political /mil itary  unit  to  strengthen  its  review 
capability.  While  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  we  believe 
our  capability  in  this  area  will  continue  to  Improve  as  we  and  the 
UN  gain  more  experience  in  planning  complex  peacekeeping  operations. 
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The  Military  Staff  Committee  (MSC)  of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN  has 
adjusted  Its  composition  so  that  all  services  are  represented,  giving 
the  MSC  a  much  better  capability  to  review  and  analyze  plans  for 
peacekeeping  operations.  Additionally,  the  MSC  has  direct  and  high 
priority  access  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  through  the  Director 
for  Plans  and  Policy,  making  DoD  resources  regularly  available  to 
the  MSC  1n  evaluating  plans.  The  Joint  Staff  and  other  DOD  agencies 
have  consistently  made  themselves  available  to  the  MSC,  including 
dispatching  personnel  to  New  York,  to  assist  1n  evaluation  and 
development  of  these  Issues.  Lastly,  the  MSC  has  established  a 
requirement  for  an  additional  officer,  a  specialist  In  logistics, 
sustalnment,  and  contracting  to  bring  these  particular  skills  to 
bear  in  analysis.  We  expect  such  an  officer  to  be  assigned  1n  this 
fiscal  year. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Department  of  Defense  participate  or  provide 
support  in  reviewing  UN  operational  plans  for  peacekeeping  or  peace 
enforcement  operations? 

ANSWER:  The  U.S.  Government  in  general  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  particular  are  working  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the 
UN's  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO)  to  better  manage 
existing  operations  and  plan  for  future  ones.  Our  goal  Is  to  ensure 
that  our  financial  contributions  to  peacekeeping  are  put  to  their 
best  possible  use.  There  are  currently  U.S.  military  personnel 
working  in  DPKO  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations.  Part  of  their 
job  is  to  provide  operational  and  logistical  expertise  to  UN  planners 
managing  peacekeeping  operations.  While  the  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  are  available  to  assist  in  all  aspects  of  UN  peacekeeping 
planning,  they  pay  particular  attention  to  any  planning  that  might 
involve  participation  by  U.S.  forces. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  United  States  proposed  changes  to  correct 
deficiencies  in  the  UN  planning  process  for  peacekeeping  operations? 
What  are  they? 

ANSWER:  The  U.S.  advocated  and  welcomed  the  establishment  1n  the 
UN's  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO)  of  a  planning  cell 
and  24-hour  operations  center  as  well  as  the  transfer  to  DPKO  of 
responsibility  for  peacekeeping  logistics.  We  also  supported  efforts 
to  Increase  the  staff  at  the  DPKO  when  It  became  apparent  that  the 
workload  had  Increased  significantly.  We  continue  to  seek  creation 
of  a  Plans  and  Operations  Division  that  will  allow  the  UN  to 
facilitate  planning  and  enhance  coordination.  We  also  are 
supportive  of  the  on-going  establishment  of  a  UN  data  base  that 
records  Information  provided  by  member  states  about  specific  forces 
or  capabilities  that  they  could  make  available  to  the  UN  on  a 
voluntary,  case-by-case  basis  for  the  full  spectrum  of  peace  and 
humanitarian  operations.  We  are  working  with  the  UN  to  help  Improve 
Its  capabilities  and  will  offer  to  detail  personnel  to  the  UN  toward 
this  end.  In  contributing  personnel,  technical  assistance  and 
equipment,  we  will  seek  direct  reimbursement  or  credit  against  our 
assessments. 
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QUESTION:  Does  the  State  Department  or  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN 
have  the  staff  and  expertise  required  to  ensure  plans  and  budgets 
developed  for  peacekeeping  and  enforcement  operations  are  accurate 
and  realistic? 

ANSWER:  We  continue  to  work  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  both  the 
U.S.  government  and  the  UN  In  these  areas.  The  U.S.  Mission  has 
recently  Increased  the  staffing  of  its  Resources  Management  Section 
and  reviewed  the  workload  of  the  officers  to  ensure  that  peacekeeping 
budgets  receive  sufficient  analysis  and  monitoring.  In  addition, 
0MB  has  provided  one  of  its  specialists  on  an  as-needed  basis  to 
help  review  peacekeeping  budgets.  UN  capabilities  have  been 
significantly  improved,  in  part,  through  assistance  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  much  of  which  has  been  aimed  at  improving 
the  budgeting  and  logistics  capabilities  of  the  Department  of 
Peacekeeping  Operations.  The  accuracy  and  realism  of  UN  budget  and 
plans,  however,  will  continue  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  UN  staff  doing  the  plans  and  putting  the  budgets 
together. 

QUESTION:  If  such  staff  capability  does  not  exist,  what  action  has 
been  taken  or  is  planned  to  establish  the  required  capability  in  the 
Department  and  at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN? 

ANSWER:  Our  capability  will  continue  to  improve  as  the  new  offices 
charged  with  peacekeeping  issues  gain  experience.  We  have  recently 
added  a  military  officer  to  the  Department's  Office  of  Peacekeeping 
and  Humanitarian  Operations  to  assist  in  reviewing  operations 
in-house  from  a  military  perspective. 

U.S.  Access  to  Information 

QUESTION:  Does  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  have  access  to  U.N. 
information  to  estimate  future  requirements  for  new  peacekeeping 
or  enforcement  operations? 

ANSWER:  While  it  1s  hard  to  prepare  timely  and  accurate  estimates, 
we  and  the  U.N.  are  working  well  together  and  progress  1s  being 
made.  We  believe  the  U.N.  Is  providing  us  with  all  relevant 
information. 

The  nature  of  political  and  military  crises  makes  It  difficult  to 
predict  whether  or  when  a  peacekeeping  operation  will  be  required. 
However,  the  U.S.,  other  member  states,  and  the  UN  Departments  of 
Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO)  and  Political  Affairs  (DPA)  routinely 
discuss  conflicts  which  have  the  potential  to  produce  requests  for 
peacekeeping  operations. 

DPKO,  with  the  assistance  of  the  U.S.  military,  has  produced  a 
computerized  budget  template  which  DPKO  can  use  to  draw  up  rough 
financial  implications  quickly  of  a  proposed  operation  before  a 
Security  Council  vote.  A  full  budget  estimate,  which  takes  from 
6  to  8  weeks  to  prepare,  is  usually  completed  after  the  Security 
Council  vote. 
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QUESTION:  Does  the  Department  or  the  UN  expect  the  number  of  new 
U.N.  peacekeeping  operations  or  enforcement  operations  1n  the  period 
1994-1997  to  be  significantly  different  than  1n  the  period  1990-1993? 

ANSWER:  The  UN  established  12  peacekeeping  operations  (exclusive 
of  Haiti)  between  1990  and  1993.  Most  of  these  operations  were 
the  result  of  regional  tensions,  Internal  conflicts,  or  resurgent 
nationalism  unleashed  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War.  The  world 
remains  a  dangerous  place  and  It  1s  difficult  to  predict  where 
new  conflicts  will  emerge.  We  can,  however,  pledge  that  we  will 
carefully  scrutinize  each  new  operation  before  deciding  to  give  our 
support  to  It.  As  part  of  this  process,  and  keeping  In  mind  our 
national  Interest,  we  would  consider  a  number  of  factors  such  as 
whether  a  threat  to  International  peace  and  security  exists  1n  the-' 
area  of  the  proposed  operation;  whether  clear  objectives  can  be 
defined;  whether  the  means  are  available  to  accomplish  the  mission, 
Including  forces,  financing  and  an  appropriate  mandate;  and  whether 
an  end-point  to  UN  participation  can  be  Identified.  This  level  of 
unpredictability  Is  one  of  the  Issues  that  has  made  1t  so  difficult 
since  the  last  year  of  the  Bush  Administration  for  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  Congress  to  agree  on  a  satisfactory  funding  mechanism 
for  UN  peacekeeping.  We  are  mindful  of  this  problem  and  under  our 
revised  peacekeeping  policy  have  established  Important  criteria 
which  must  be  reviewed  In  consultation  with  Congress  as  we  consider 
approving  new  operations. 

QUESTION:  Has  the  U.N.  Secretariat  made  any  estimates  of  future 
funding  requirements  for  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement 
operations  1n  the  period  1994-1997?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

ANSWER:  The  UN  Secretariat  report  that  they  have  not  prepared  such 
estimates.  We  are  working  with  the  UN  on  mechanisms  to  Improve 
longer-term  planning  and  to  add  stability  and  cost  efficiency  to  the 
process.  We  shall  persist  toward  these  goals. 

Peacekeeping  Budgeting  and  Funding  Problems 

QUESTION:  Can  you  Identify  specific  budgeting  and  funding  problems 
that  Impact  the  funding  of  ongoing  peacekeeping  and  enforcement 
operations? 

ANSWER:  As  our  most  significant  peacekeeping  financial  issue, 
the  U.S.  has  taken  steps  to  change  the  UN  peacekeeping  scale  of 
assessments  with  the  objective  of  reducing  the  U.S.  assessment  for 
UN  peacekeeping  to  no  more  than  25  percent.  In  addition,  other 
reforms  being  pursued  Include:  development  of  a  single  unified 
UN  peacekeeping  budget  financed  with  a  single  annual  assessment; 
Increased  quality  and  timeliness  of  UN  budgeting  and  financial  needs 
estimation;  Improved  methods  of  funding  start-up  costs  of  new  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  through  expansion  and  maintenance  of  the 
Peacekeeping  Reserve  Fund. 

QUESTION:  Should  action  be  taken  to  stop  the  borrowing  of 
peacekeeping  funds  to  finance  regular  budget  needs? 
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ANSWER:  Given  the  shortfalls  looming  in  peacekeeping  assessment 
collections,  this  kind  of  internal  borrowing  is  unlikely  this  year. 
The  UN  Secretary  General  (SYG)  has  indicated  many  times  that 
the  only  way  the  UN  can  avoid  having  to  borrow  internally  from 
peacekeeping  accounts  is  for  the  UN  member  states  to  pay  their 
regular  budget  assessments  in  full  and  on  time.  Last  year  the  UN's 
regular  budget  cash  balances  (including  reserves)  were  depleted  at 
the  beginning  of  January  and  again  in  August.  In  only  four  months 
of  the  entire  year  was  there  sufficient  cash  on  hand  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  following  month  in  full. 

The  SYG  has  indicated  that  repayments  to  the  peacekeeping  accounts 
are  made  as  soon  as  regular  budget  assessments  become  available. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  emphasized  that  there  1s  no  adequate 
substitute  for  the  single  operational  imperative  of  UN  financing, 
namely,  that  the  member  states  must  pay  their  assessments  1n  full 
and  on  time. 

A  long  standing  mismatch  between  the  UN's  calendar  year  budget  and 
the  October-September  fiscal  year  cycle  of  the  U.S.  contributes  to 
the  UN's  cash  flow  difficulties.  While  member  assessments  for  the 
regular  budget  are  payable  in  January  of  each  year,  the  U.S.  makes 
its  payments  sometime  after  October  1,  i.e.,  after  the  start  of  the 
new  U.S.  fiscal  year,  or  some  10  or  more  months  after  they  are  due 
to  the  UN.  Also,  because  the  UN's  monthly  obligations  are  largely 
fixed  over  the  course  of  the  year,  the  UN  has  minimal  flexibility  in 
adjusting  Its  monthly  expenditures  to  match  actual  receipts  of  member 
assessments.  Regardless  of  the  payment  practices  of  its  member 
states,  the  UN  still  will  have  to  meet  its  monthly  obligations  for 
payment  of  salaries,  utility  bills  and  other  recurring  costs.  We 
have  argued  strongly  and  persuasively  that  the  UN  should  not  borrow 
on  the  external  market. 

An  Agenda  for  Peace 

QUESTION:  What  action  has  the  United  States  and  the  Security 
Council  taken  to  respond  to  the  Secretary  General's  report, 
An  Agenda  for  Peace? 

ANSWER:  Aspects  of  the  Secretary  General's  1992  report  referred  to 
as  An  Agenda  for  Peace  have  been  taken  up  In  a  number  of  UN  fora 
Including  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
U.S. -initiated  Informal  "contact  group"  consisting  of  Security 
Council  members  and  principal  contributors  of  funds  and  troops  to 
peacekeeping  operations.  The  work  of  these  fora,  in  which  the 
U.S.  has  played  a  leading  role,  has  resulted  1n  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  action  reflected  1n  reports,  General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council  resolutions,  and  statements  from  the  President 
of  the  Security  Council.  We  are  pleased  that  the  UN  Secretariat  has 
already  Implemented  a  number  of  important  reforms  Including  expanding 
the  staff  of  the  UN's  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO). 
We  would  like  to  see  1t  take  further  steps  on  creating  an  information 
and  research  component,  developing  a  public  affairs  capability  for 
peacekeeping  operations,  enhancing  the  UN's  capability  to  assist  1n 
the  development  and  training  of  civilian  police  forces,  and  Improving 
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coordination  and  standardization  1n  training  for  peacekeeping. 
We  are  continuing  to  work  within  the  UN  system  to  enhance  the  UN's 
capabilities  for  managing  and  conducting  peacekeeping  operations. 
The  Administration  also  referred  to  An  Agenda  for  Peace  during  Its 
comprehensive  review  of  peacekeeping  policy  and  related  Issues. 

QUESTION:  How  has  an  Agenda  for  Peace  affected  the  capability  of 
the  UN  to  maintain  International  peace  and  security? 

ANSWER:  The  Secretary  General's  analysis  and  recommendations 
contained  1n  An  Agenda  for  Peace  represent  a  major  contribution  to 
the  dialogue  on  ways  to  enhance  the  United  Nations'  capabilities  In 
preventive  diplomacy,  peacemaking,  and  peacekeeping.  As  Indicated 
above,  the  process  to  Implement  reforms  1n  the  UN  system  aimed  at 
achieving  these  alms  1s  underway  and  continuing. 

QUESTION:  When  will  actions  on  the  recommendations  be  completed? 

ANSWER:  The  process  of  enhancing  the  UN's  effectiveness  and 
capabilities  In  peacekeeping  and  related  areas  Is  on-go1ng. 

Regular  United  Nations  Budget  Assessment 

QUESTION:  You  are  requesting  $873,222,000  for  the  1995  annual 
requirements  for  the  regular  United  States  assessment  for 
International  Organizations.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  $34,941,000. 
How  much  of  this  Increase  Is  for  program  growth,  and  how  much  1s 
for  Inflationary  and  other  adjustments? 

ANSWER:  The  FY  1995  budget  request  represents  the  combined  annual 
requirements  estimated  for  50  International  organizations.  The 
estimates  are  based  on  all  organizations'  approved  or  estimated 
budgets  which  will  vary  according  to  budget  period  (I.e.,  calendar 
dates  and  length  of  period),  effective  exchange  rates,  Inflation 
estimates,  mandatory  cost  Increases  (e.g.,  post  adjustments  which 
vary  by  location)  and  real  program  growth,  1f  any.  Accordingly, 
there  1s  no  single,  common  Indicator  of  Inflation,  mandatory  costs 
or  program  growth/decline  that  would  relate  to  the  FY  1995  request 
as  a  whole.  We  are  continuing,  however,  to  review  each  budget  and 
to  apply  the  agreed  concept  known  as  Zero  Real  Growth  (ZRG). 

QUESTION:  What  does  the  policy  of  "zero  real  growth"  mean  —  no 
program  Increases? 

ANSWER:  By  definition,  a  budget  based  on  "zero  real  growth"  (ZRG) 
means  that  there  Is  no  overall  Increase  within  any  single  UN  agency 
for  Its  discretionary  spending  after  discounting  the  effects  of 
Inflation,  exchange  rate  fluctuations  and  other  costs  of  a  mandatory 
nature,  I.e.,  staff  salary  adjustments  resulting  from  decisions 
of  the  International  Civil  Service  Commission.  However,  the  ZRG 
policy  1s  not  Intended  to  rule  out  Increases  1n  specific  agency 
programs.  Indeed,  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  policy  1s  to  make 
available  sufficient  resources  for  new/high  priority  programs  by 
(1)  eliminating  those  that  are  redundant,  obsolete  or  of  marginal 
value,  and  (2)  generating  cost  savings  through  continual  Improvements 
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In  management  practices.  When  used  effectively,  ZRG  will  assist 
managers  1n  establishing  program  and  budget  priorities  that  avoid 
stagnation  In  agency  operations  and  enable  the  agencies  to  meet  new 
and  changing  requirements. 

QUESTION:  The  budget  request  also  Includes  $40,719,000  for  1995 
arrearage  payments.  The  justifications  state  that  this  amount  would 
Increase  to  $92,719,000  In  FY  1996  and  $59,619,000- In  FY  1997.  What 
activities  would  these  funds  be  used  for? 

ANSWER:  Arrearage  payments  will  be  used  to  restore  reserves  depleted 
by  the  organizations  due  primarily  to  U.S.  shortfalls  1n  years  past. 
Arrears  also  will  be  used  to  fund  one-time  non-recurring  activities, 
building  maintenance  projects  and  computer  software  and  hardware 
purchases.  We  discuss  with  the  agencies  the  uses  of  the  arrears  to 
ensure,  as  required  by  law,  that  these  funds  are  "...directed  toward 
special  activities  that  are  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
and  the  respective  International  organization." 

QUESTION:  The  justifications  also  show  an  amount  of  $22,604,000  for 
arrearage  payments  in  FY  1994.  No  funds  were  provided  for  this 
purpose  in  the  FY  1994  Appropriations  Act;  please  explain  this 
estimate. 

ANSWER:  While  the  Congress  did  not  appropriate  funds  for  arrears 
in  FY  1994,  1t  did  not  preclude  their  payment  were  funds  to  become 
available.  Due  primarily  to  favorable  exchange  rate  changes,  some 
$22.6  million  may  be  available  for  this  purpose.  This  is  an  estimate 
only  and  Is  subject  to  change  but  we  wanted  the  Committee  to  be  aware 
of  this  possibility. 

International  Conferences  and  Contingencies 

QUESTION:  The  budget  request  includes  $6  million  for  the 
International  Conference  and  Contingencies  appropriation.  This 
1s  the  same  amount  that  was  made  available  for  FY  1994.  The 
justifications  state  that  significant  funding  will  be  used  In 
FY  1994  to  support  U.S.  participation  In  the  World  Population 
Conference  1n  Cairo.  How  much  Is  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  are  the  specific  Items  to  be  funded? 

ANSWER:  We  have  budgeted  approximately  $500,000  for  the  population 
conference  out  of  the  International  Conference  and  Contingencies 
appropriation.  Specific  Items  to  be  funded  Include  the  travel  and 
expenses  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  for  two  weeks  In  Cairo,  Egypt,  as 
well  as  representational  events  hosted  by  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
Other  costs  Include  operational  expenses  such  as  computer  rental, 
24-hour  documents  services,  translators,  Interpreters,  security  and 
administrative  staffing,  prepatory  conferences  and  advance  travel. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  CARR 

Israel  and  the  United  Nations 

QUESTION:  The  UN  Security  Council  recently  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  massacre  In  Hebron.  The  United  States  chose  to 
abstain  on  that  part  of  the  resolution  that  referred  to  Jerusalem  as 
occupied  territory.  In  response  to  a  question  at  your  confirmation, 
you  yourself  stated,  "It  is  our  intention  to  oppose  language  in  any 
resolution  under  consideration  by  the  Security  Council  that  refers 
to  Jerusalem  as  'occupied  Palestinian  territories'."  I  understand 
this  resolution  was  used  as  a  mechanism  to  jump-start  the  stalled 
Middle  East  peace  talks,  but  what  does  the  U.S.  position  on  this 
resolution  mean  for  future  Administration  policy  towards  Jerusalem? 
Will  the  United  States  support  the  position  that  the  international 
presence  called  for  in  the  resolution  is  based  on  the  reference  in 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  and  that  any  international  presence 
must  be  agreed  to  by  both  parties? 

ANSWER:  The  adoption  of  UN  Security  Council  Resolution  904  was  part 
of  a  concerted  effort  to  help  Israel  and  the  Palestinians  return  to 
the  negotiating  table  following  the  February  25  Hebron  massacre.  In 
my  explanation  of  the  vote  following  the  Security  Council's  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  I  said,  "The  United  States  supports  the  operative 
paragraphs  of  the  resolution  that  the  Council  has  just  adopted. 
However,  we  sought  a  vote  on  two  paragraphs  in  the  preamble  to  the 
resolution  because  we  wanted  to  record  our  objections  to  language 
introduced  there.  Had  this  language  appeared  in  the  operative 
paragraphs  of  the  resolution,  let  me  be  clear:  we  would  have 
exercised  our  veto."  I  went  on  to  say  that,  "we  oppose  the  specific 
reference  to  Jerusalem  in  this  resolution  and  will  continue  to 
oppose  its  insertion  in  future  resolutions." 

President  Clinton,  in  his  press  conference  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin 
on  March  16,  said,  "In  terms  of  the  resolution  on  Jerusalem,  the 
position  of  the  United  States  has  not  changed.  But  that  is  a  matter 
for  the  parties  to  decide.  And  in  accord  with  the  Declaration,  it 
is  something  to  be  ultimately  decided  at  a  later  point.  That's  what 
we  think  should  be  done." 

The  issue  of  a  "temporary  foreign  or  international  presence"  will 
continue  to  be  something  the  parties  should  address.  The  recent 
decision  to  allow  a  160-member  international  force  to  act  as 
observers  in  Hebron  demonstrates  the  parties'  willingness  to  do  so 
when  it  is  necessary. 
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Possible  Use  of  U.S.  Troops  in  a  New 
Peacekeeping  Operation  on  the  Golan  Heights 

QUESTION:  As  Israel  and  Syria  move  toward  an  agreement  regarding 
the  future  status  of  the  Golan  Heights,  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  may 
play  an  integral  role  in  new  security  arrangements.  Would  you 
support  U.S.  participation  in  an  international  peacekeeping  force  on 
the  Golan  that  was  part  of  new  security  arrangements  agreed  upon  by 
Israel  and  Syria  in  the  context  of  a  peace  settlement?  Do  you 
believe  that  such  a  force  should  serve  primarily  as  a  tripwire  or 
should  it  have  a  more  substantial  security  role? 

ANSWER:  As  we  have  indicated  all  along,  we  are  prepared  to  help 
guarantee  border  security  arrangements  agreed  between  Israel  and 
Syria.  Should  the  Parties  make  a  request,  the  Administration  is 
willing  to  consider  a  U.S.  force  presence  on  the  Golan  in  support  of 
such  an  agreement.  Of  course  such  a  request  would  be  considered  in 
full  consultation  with  the  Congress. 

Israel's  Access  to  a  Regional  Grouping 

QUESTION:   Israel  remains  the  only  longstanding  UN  member  denied 
access  to  a  regional  grouping.  This  effectively  bars  Israel  from 
participating  in  regional  consultations  and  assuming  key  positions 
such  as  Security  Council  membership,  General  Assembly  Presidency,  or 
chairmanship  of  various  committees.  It  also  bars  Israel  from  being 
a  member  of  any  body  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  such  as 
ECOSOC,  the  World  Food  Council,  Committee  for  Program  and 
Coordination,  the  Board  of  Auditors,  etc.  What  is  the  United  States 
doing  aoout  Israel's  exclusion  from  any  regional  grouping  at  the 
U.N?  Are  efforts  still  ongoing  to  allow  Israel  to  join  the  Western 
European  and  Others  working  group,  as  an  interim  step  until  it  gains 
membership  in  its  own  regional  working  group? 

ANSWER:  The  United  States  believes  that  Israel's  exclusion  from  a 
regional  group  is  at  odds  with  the  principle  of  universality  of 
participation.  We  have  made  this  point  to  members  of  the  Western 
European  and  Others  Group  (WEOG)  in  approaches  to  them  urging 
temporary  Israeli  WEOG  membersnip.  We  have  raised  further  arguments 
concerning  equity,  fairness  and  the  role  of  the  UN  in  the  Middle 
East  region.  European  reactions  to  our  approaches  indicate  that 
some  WEOG  memoers  do  not  favor  Israeli  membership.  Several  prefer 
that  Israel  pursue  membership  in  its  "natural"  regional  group,  the 
Asians.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  press  WEOG  members  to 
agree  to  admit  Israel  as  a  temporary  member. 

Fortunately,  Israel's  lack  of  membership 

no  'enger  to  exclude  Israel  totally  from 

electoral  positions.  At  the  48th  UN  Ge- 

fall,  an  Israeli  national  was  for  the  f: 

General  Assembly's  Administrative  Trifcural.  Israe1  *as  also  elected 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS 

ABROAD 

WITNESSES 

PATRICK  F.  KENNEDY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

JEROME  F.  TOLSON,  JR.,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  Moran  [presiding]. 

The  Committee  will  come  to  order  to  consider  the  fiscal  year 
1995  budget  request  for  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad  account  in  the  Department  of  State. 

The  request  is  for  $422  million.  It  is  an  increase  of  $22  million 
over  the  $400  million  that  was  provided  last  year. 

All  of  the  budget  justification  materials  will  be  put  into  the 
record,  as  well  as  the  full  statement  of  our  witness,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Administration,  Patrick  Kennedy. 

In  fact,  since  this  is  Mr.  Kennedy's  first  appearance,  we  will  in- 
sert his  entire  biography  into  the  record  as  well  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  at  this  point  to  speak  to  us  in  a  way  that  emphasizes 
whatever  points  that  you  think  are  most  important. 

[The  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Kennedy  follows:] 

Patrick  F.  Kennedy,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 

Patrick  Kennedy  is  a  Minister-Counselor  in  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  and  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration. 

He  joined  the  Foreign  Service  in  1973  and  served  his  first  tour  as  a  regional  ad- 
ministrative officer  in  Africa.  He  returned  to  Washington  and  served  from  1975  to 
1977  as  the  personnel  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs.  Following  that  he  was 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Management  from  1977  to 
1981.  In  1981,  he  was  assigned  to  Paris,  France  as  Supervisory  General  Service  Of- 
ficer. In  1985,  he  returned  to  Washington  to  become  Executive  Director  and  later 
Deputy  Executive  Secretary  in  the  Department's  Executive  Secretariat,  where  he 
was  responsible  for  coordinating  all  administrative  support  for  the  Department's 
principal  officers.  This  assignment  included  accompanying  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
all  foreign  travel.  From  1990  to  1991,  he  attended  the  Senior  Seminar  in  Foreign 
Policy  at  the  Department's  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  then  was  transferred  to 
Cairo  to  serve  as  Counselor  of  Embassy  for  Administrative  Affairs. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  he  received  a  B.S.F.S.  from  Georgetown  University. 
He  is  married  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Swope,  who  is  also  a  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

[The  justifications  follow:] 
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For  necessary  expenees  for  carrying  out  the  Foreign  Service  Build- 
ings Art  of  1928.  as  amended  (22  VS.C.  292-300).  and  the  Diplomatic 
Security  Construction  Program  aa  authorised  by  titia  IV  of  the  Omni- 
bua  Diplomatie  Security  and  Antiterrorism  Art  of  I960  (22  Ui.C. 
4861).  [$400,000,000  of  which  $10,000,000  ia  for  relocation  and  m- 
ovation  coats  necessary  to  facilitate  the  eonaondation  of  niinaaa  fi- 
nancial and  adminiatrativa  activities  in  the  Unitad  StataaJ 
$422,000,000  to  ramain  available  until  "|tr"'~|  aa  authorised  by 
22  U.S.C.  2696(e):  Prwndtd,  That  nona  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  aequiaition  of  furniture  and 
furnishings  and  generators  for  other  departments  and  agendas.  (De- 
partment of  Stat*  and  Rdafd  Ageneia  AppropriaHoiu  Act.  1994.) 
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FY  1995 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request  Inc./Dec.  (-) 

Positions    Funds  Positions     Funds  Positions  Funds  Positions  Funds 

600       $560,500  591       $400,000  585     $422,000  -6         $22,000 

L  Summary 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $422,000,000  for  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 
appropriation  includes  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  most  urgent  overseas  facility  maintenance, 
rehabilitation,  and  replacement  requirements.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  the  acquisition, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  diplomatic  facilities  abroad  In  support  of  Department  of 
State  operations.  The  funds  are  also  used  to  support  overseas  U.S.  Government-owned  and 
long-term  leased  facilities  occupied  by  other  Federal  foreign  affairs  agencies. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  (A/FBO)  programs  are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  and  are  funded  under  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Abroad  account  which  is  a  no-year  appropriation.  These  appropriations  are  authorized 
under  the  Department's  Biennial  authorization  for  A/FBO  ongoing  programs  and  under  the 
permanent  authorization  Included  in  the  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of 
1986,  Public  Law  99-399.  These  programs  are  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Foreign  Buildings  Operations,  Bureau  of  Administration,  through  delegation 
of  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  overall  mission  of  A/FBO  is  to  provide  policy  direction  and  management  of  the  Department's 
overseas  facilities.  In  order  to  support  the  Department's  program  initiatives,  A/FBO  acquires 
properties  In  foreign  countries  by  purchase,  lease,  lease-purchase,  exchange,  or  construction.  To 
accomplish  this  mission,  A/FBO  has  the  following  general  responsibilities: 

initiates  and  develops  long-range  programs,  determines  worldwide  priorities,  and 
decides  on  the  design,  construction,  acquisition,  and  sale  of  real  properties  and  the  use 
of  proceeds  of  sale  to  support  Its  programs; 

provides  guidance  on  overseas  building  matters  to  overseas  posts,  regional  bureaus, 
and  other  foreign  affairs  agencies; 

develops  and  directs  the  overseas  real  estate  acquisition,  fire  and  life  safety,  and  facility 
maintenance  programs; 

establishes  standards  and  policies  for  all  overseas  government-owned  and  leased 
properties; 

provides  for  the  security  of  facilities  under  construction  or  renovation; 

maintains  statistical,  financial,  and  visual  records  of  overseas  properties; 

-  serves  as  the  Department  of  State  repository  for  official  deeds,  surveys,  and  other 

documents  for  U.S.  Government-owned  and  leased  properties;  and 

manages  all  phases  of  project  development,  Including  design  and  construction,  and 
provides  for  the  Interior  design  and  furnishing  of  representational  space  in  embassies, 
consulates,  and  official  residences  of  principal  officers  and  deputy  chiefs  of  mission. 
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In  FY  1993,  more  than  $108,471,000  of  Capital  Program  funds  were  obligated,  reducing  the 
available  capital  program  unobligated  balance  to  $195,261,000  (excluding  funds  for  the  Moscow 
New  Secure  Office  Building).  These  FY  1993  obligations  reflected  $83,201,000  in  new 
construction  contract  awards  for  chancery  facility  projects  at  Bissau,  Kuwait,  and  Singapore,  and 
for  the  major  renovation  of  existing  chancery  facilities  at  Port  Moresby  and  Tel  Aviv.  The 
balance  of  capital  program  obligations  were  incurred  to  support  ongoing  major  construction 
activities  Initiated  in  prior  years  at  Bangkok,  Bogota,  Cairo,  Caracas,  La  Paz,  Pretoria,  and 
Santiago,  as  well  as  physical  security  upgrade  projects  at  AID,  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
USIA  overseas  facilities. 

During  FY  1993,  $163,965,000  was  obligated  for  the  Leasehold  Program,  representing 
approximately  30%  of  the  total  funds  obligated  in  the  Foreign  Buildings  account  These 
obligations  reflect  payments  for  overseas  residential  and  nonresidential  leased  properties  for  the 
Department  of  State,  as  well  as  short-term  lease  expenditures  for  office  facilities  occupied  jointly 
with  other  foreign  affairs  agencies.  In  addition,  the  Leasehold  Program  funded  $4,588,000  in 
living  quarters  allowance  payments  to  the  State  overseas  staff.  During  FY  1993,  $3,867,000  of 
Leasehold  Program  funds  were  obligated  to  acquire  nonresidential  properties  in  Cairo  and 
Vilnius,  as  well  as  residential  properties  in  Kiev,  Suva,  and  Pretoria.  Also,  a  property  exchange 
with  the  Government  of  Belarus  was  Implemented  for  the  acquisition  of  the  current  chancery 
building  In  Minsk.  Approximately  $42,522,000  of  leasehold  obligations  were  reimbursed  by  other 
foreign  affairs  agencies. 

Renovations  to  chancery  facilities  at  the  new  posts  established  in  the  Baltics  and  the  Newly 
Independent  States  were  a  major  resource  focus  for  A/FBO  during  FY  1993.  A  total  of 
$45,683,000  was  obligated  for  these  post-opening  activities.  The  initial  post-opening  renovation 
projects  undertaken  in  Chisinau,  Kiev,  Minsk,  Riga,  Tallinn,  and  Vilnius  were  substantially 
completed.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  provided  support  to  the  Department  in  the 
planning,  design,  procurement  and  on-site  project  supervision  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  similarly  supporting  the  Department's  second-phase  effort  to  renovate 
facilities  that  have  been  acquired  in  Almaty,  Baku,  Tbilisi,  and  Yerevan.  A  contract  for  design 
and  construction  of  these  facilities  was  awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  June  1993.  These 
renovations  are  anticipated  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  FY  1995. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  funds  obligated  during  FY  1993  ($170,767,000)  In  the  Acquisition  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  account  were  utilized  for  direct  facilities  maintenance  support. 
Budgeted  under  Functional  Programs,  these  programs  provide  for  routine  maintenance,  repair, 
and  replacement  of  worn  and  obsolete  building  systems,  as  well  as  investments  In  facility 
improvements  and  upgrades  to  increase  the  efficiency,  capacity,  or  security  of  existing  facilities. 
This  sum  includes  the  following:  $27,234,000  which  was  allotted  to  posts  for  the  day-to-day 
recurring  maintenance  requirements  of  the  U.S.  Government-owned  and  long-termed  leased 
overseas  properties;  $30,241,000  to  implement  special  maintenance  and  minor  Improvement 
projects  worldwide;  and  $27,224,000  for  eighteen  major  facility  rehabilitation  projects. 
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A-1.  FY  1993  Program  Accompfishrnents  (continued) 

A  total  of  $15,607,000  was  also  obligated  within  the  Functional  Programs  for  the  Facility 
Maintenance  Assistance  program  which  provides  technical  assistance  and  direct  maintenance 
support  to  overseas  posts.  The  balance  of  funds  obligated  for  Functional  Programs, 
$70,461,000,  reflects  costs  for  the  Physical  Security  Upgrades,  Fire/Life  Safety,  Energy 
Conservation,  Power  Support,  Seismic,  Post  Communication  Center  Renovations,  Environmental 
Services,  Furniture  and  Furnishings,  Project  Supervision,  Construction  Security  and  Program 
Management  programs.  Significant  progress  has  been  made  toward  resolving  this  previously 
reported  material  weakness  through  an  increased  emphasis  on  maintenance  planning,  oversight, 
and  a  more  concerted  effort  of  resource  allocation.  The  Department  has  concluded  that 
sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  warrant  downgrading  the  facility  maintenance  program 
from  the  OMB  high-risk  category,  but  it  is  retained  as  a  material  weakness,  requiring  oversight  by 
senior  Department  managers. 
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AA  FY  1994  Plane 

DESCHynOW  OF  FY  1994  PLANS 

CapM  Program:  The  Department  plans  to  Initiate  designs  for  new  chancery  facilities  in  Kampala 
and  Ottawa.  Current  schedules  provide  for  substantial  completion  of  new  facilities  presently  in 
the  construction  phase  at  Caracas,  La  Paz,  Port  Moresby,  and  Santiago. 

Leasehold  Program;  FY  1994  budgetary  resources  totaling  $201,393,000  include  new  budget 
authority  of  $127,991,000,  anticipated  reimbursements  of  $44,000,000  from  other  federal 
agencies,  and  unobligated  balances  of  $29,402,000.  The  balances  carried  forward  from  FY  1993 
included  unobligated  appropriations  of  $19,712,100  and  $9,689,900  of  proceeds  of  sale  credited 
to  the  FBO  appropriation  in  FY  1993  for  property  disposal  that  were  collected  during  fiscal 
years  1990-1993.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  cover  the  current  year  leasehold  and  living 
quarters  allowance  costs  which  are  estimated  at  $165,800,000.  The  balance,  $35,593,000,  will  be 
obligated  for  purchase  and  lease/purchase  of  properties  overseas  to  enable  the  Department  to 
reduce  recurring  out-year  expenditures  for  leased  property. 


Physical  Security  Upgrades:  Current  plans  reflect  that  $14,128,000  will  be  obligated  for  physical 
security  upgrades  at  fifteen  posts  and  for  maintenance,  repair,  and  minor  Improvement  of 
physical  security  facilities  worldwide.  Funds  will  be  provided  for  security  upgrade  designs  for 
Addis  Ababa,  Belgrade,  Copenhagen,  Rome,  Tijuana,  and  Wellington.  New  construction  starts 
are  planned  for  Ankara,  Budapest  Dhahran,  Hong  Kong,  Islamabad,  Jeddah,  and  Karachi. 

Rre  and  Life  Safety  Program:  We  estimate  that  $8,909,000  will  be  obligated  for  the  continuing 
education,  training,  and  safety  inspection  activities  and  for  the  installation  of  fire  alarm  and 
suppression  systems  at  facilities  in  Addis  Ababa,  Asmara,  Bamako,  Belgrade,  Casablanca, 
Copenhagen,  Cludad  Juarez,  Guatemala,  Jakarta,  Kathmandu,  Kinshasa,  Monrovia,  N'djamena, 
and  Recife.  This  obligation  level  reflects  an  adjustment  of  $1,761,000  to  obligate  funds  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Fire  System  Installation  Support  contract  which  was  executed  in  September  1993. 

Energy  Consemflon  id  Jmertwenl  Program:  $3,189,000  will  be  obligated  to  complete 
Installation  of  energy  efficient  boilers,  chillers,  and  pumps  in  chancery  facilities  at  Buenos  Aires 
and  New  Delhi;  to  install  energy  efficient  lighting  fixtures  in  the  chancery  facilities  at  Paris, 
Rome,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Tokyo;  and  to  replace  boilers,  chillers,  and  related  pumps  and  piping 
In  Islamabad. 

Power  Support  Program:  Planned  obligations  of  $7,111,000  will  provide  for  the  acquisition  and 
installation  of  electrical  generators  at  53  posts  and  uninterruptible  power  supply  systems  (UPS) 
at  10  posts,  as  well  as  the  replacement  of  PCB-contamlnated  electrical  transformers  at 
Montevideo  and  Rome. 


$1,861,000  will  be  obligated  for  seismic  assessments  at  Guadalajara,  Tirana, 
and  Santo  Domingo  and  for  the  preparation  of  schematic  and  construction  drawings  to 
remediate  structural  deficiencies  at  the  Port-au-Prince  facility. 

Post  Cum— ill  ■Bun  Center  Renovations:  Obligations  of  $7,734,000  are  projected  for  post 
communication  center  renovation  projects  in  Beirut,  Jakarta,  Lusaka,  Madras,  Shenyang,  and 
Vientiane. 

Envfronnwnwl  Services  Program:  Thirty  asbestos  surveys  and  thirteen  major  abatement 
projects  are  planned  for  FY  1994  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,111,000. 
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A  total  of  $86,200,000  will  be  obligated  for  buildings  maintenance 
support  activities,  Including  $31,653,000  for  routine  maintenance  and  repair  and  $54,547,000  for 
minor  Improvement  and  special  maintenance  projects  worldwide.  Included  in  the  current 
obligation  plans  are  $22,323,000  of  funds  appropriated  in  prior  years  and  earmarked  for  projects 
that  will  be  Implemented  during  FY  1994. 

EacBty  RehaMtoBon  and  Systems  Reotoemwrt  Propjant  During  FY  1994,  FBO  plans  to  obligate 
$66,600,000  for  the  design  and/or  construction  of  2?  projects.  Rehabilitation  designs  include 
Beijing,  Budapest,  Frankfurt,  Paris,  Santo  Domingo,  Shanghai,  Tokyo,  and  Toronto.  Planned  new 
rehabilitation  construction  starts  include  Ankara,  Athens,  Bombay,  Budapest,  Dhahran,  Frankfurt, 
Havana,  Hong  Kong,  Jeddah,  Karachi,  London,  Madras,  New  Delhi,  Paris,  and  St  Petersburg.  The 
Department  plans  to  reprogram  $6,667,000  of  the  available  balances  In  the  Facility  Rehabilitation 
account  to  support  urgent  facility  renovations  at  new  posts  In  the  Newly  Independent  States  and 
Eastern  Europe. 


Facffty  Maintenance  Assistance  Program:  FY  1994  plans  provide  for  a  continuation  of  technical 
assistance  and  direct  support  to  overseas  posts  at  previously-authorized  levels  with  planned 
obligations  of  $30,170,000.  By  the  end  of  FY  1994,  we  anticipate  that  all  81  authorized  Foreign 
Service  facility  maintenance  specialists  positions  will  be  filled  In  addition  to  30  personal  service 
contract  staff.  The  contracts  that  support  the  Washington  Maintenance  Assistance  Center 
(WASHMAC)  and  the  European  Maintenance  Assistance  Center  (EURMAC)  expire  in  FY  1994.  The 
consolidation  of  these  activities  Into  a  single  domestic-based  operation  is  planned.  We  anticipate 
that  $7,691,000  of  available  balances  will  be  in  excess  of  the  FY  1994  Facility  Maintenance 
Assistance  Program  requirements.  These  balances  have  resulted  from  delays  experienced  In  FY 
1993  and  prior  years  in  filling  authorized  overseas  facility  maintenance  specialist  positions  and 
will  be  reprogrammed  to  cover  unfunded  facility  requirements  at  new  posts  in  the  new  countries 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Furniture,  Furnishings,  and  Equipment  Replacement  Program:  We  estimate  that  $5,474,000  will 
be  obligated  for  the  acquisition  of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  State  Department's  principal 
officer  residences.  Twenty-nine  refurblshments  are  planned,  including  the  Ambassador's 
residence  in  Tokyo  which  is  undergoing  a  major  renovation. 

AppBed  Engmeering  and  Technical  Transfer  Program:  All  future  applied  engineering  and 
technical  transfer  requirements  that  arise  will  be  funded  by  the  A/FBO  Program  Management 
account  Funds  previously  requested  for  FY  1994  will  be  reprogrammed  to  support  facility 
requirements  for  posts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  republics. 

Protect  Supervision:  In  FY  1994,  project  supervision  costs  for  both  capital  and  non-capital 
projects  have  been  merged  into  a  single  program  account  We  plan  to  obligate  $13,134,000  in 
support  of  the  seven  ongoing  capital  projects,  major  renovation  and  repair  projects,  and  the 
projects  at  newly  established  posts  In  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Construction  Security  Program:  During  FY  1994  a  total  of  $42,790,000  will  be  obligated  for 
construction  security  support  will  be  provided  to  12  capital  projects  including  Bangkok,  Bissau, 
Bogota,  Cairo,  Caracas,  Kuwait,  La  Paz,  Lima,  Port  Moresby,  Santiago,  and  Tel  Aviv  and  for  those 
facility  renovation,  maintenance,  and  repair  projects  which  Impact  secure  areas  of  existing 
chancery  facilities.  Construction  security  support  will  also  be  provided  for  facilities  at  newly 
established  posts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe. 
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A  total  of  $2,726,000  Is  estimated  to  be  obligated  In  FY  1994  for  private 
sector  technical  support  Including  the  development  of  post  facility  master  plans,  post  occupancy 
evaluations  for  the  Amman,  Bissau,  Nicosia,  and  Pretoria  office  buildings,  applied  engineering 
and  technology,  and  other  support  that  may  be  required. 

Post  Openings:  The  Department  has  proceeded  on  a  high  priority  basis  to  establish  facilities  at 
the  newly  established  posts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe  by  acquiring 
properties  primarily  by  lease.  These  facilities  are  being  upgraded  to  support  the  diplomatic 
mission  program  requirements  and  to  meet  minimum  life  safety  standards.  A  total  of  $139,551,000 
has  been  provided  to  date  to  finance  these  substantial  requirements  Including  $41,949,000 
appropriated  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993,  $9,950,000  in  funds  reimbursed  from  other  Federal  agencies 
to  accommodate  special  program  requirements,  and  $87,652,000  reprogrammed  from  unobligated 
balances  appropriated  in  previous  years  to  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 
Appropriations  for  capital  and  functional  program  projects.  To  date,  a  total  of  $103,988,000  has 
been  obligated.  It  is  anticipated  that  additional  funding  of  $71,117,000  will  be  required  in  FY  1994 
and  FY  1995  to  complete  facilities  currently  planned  and  under  construction.  The  current  budget 
reflects  that  these  additional  requirements  will  also  be  financed  by  reprogrammings  within  the 
foreign  buildings  appropriation  account. 
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Capitol  Program:  A  total  of  $49,239,000  is  requested  for  the  capital  program  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  chancery  building  in  Ottawa. 

Leasehold  Program:  The  request  of  $127,991,000  for  the  Leasehold  program  is  at  the  FY  1994 
enacted  level  and  will  provide  funds  for  continuing  lease  agreements,  renewals,  and 
replacements.  The  request  will  also  fund  living  quarter  allowances  In  lieu  of  government 
quarters,  where  appropriate.  The  request  anticipates  that  $45,500,000  will  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Department  from  other  agencies  for  the  space  they  occupy  in  short-term  leased  facilities. 

Physical  Security  Upgrades:  $2,675,000  is  requested  for  physical  security  upgrades  and  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  existing  security  facilities.  These  funds  will  provide  for  construction 
of  security  upgrades  in  Addis  Ababa  and  for  a  continued  level  of  minor  physical  security 
upgrades  and  replacements  at  office  facilities  worldwide. 

Fire  and  Lite  Safely  Program:  $6,780,000  is  requested  for  the  Fire  and  Life  Safety  program  which 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of  education  and  training,  fire  inspections  and  investigations  at 
previously  authorized  levels.  The  program  request  includes  the  installation  of  fire  alarm  and 
suppression  systems  at  fourteen  posts  including  Abidjan,  Canberra,  Freetown,  Luxembourg, 
Shenyang,  Stuttgart,  Suva,  Valletta,  Vientiane  Chancery  and  Annex,  Yaounde,  and  5  post 
communication  centers. 

Energy  Conservation  and  Investment  Program:  $849,000  Is  requested  to  design  energy 
conservation  projects  in  Frankfurt  and  Tokyo  and  to  conduct  a  survey  and  energy  analysis  of 
Embassy  Stockholm. 

Power  Support  Program:  $5,540,000  Is  requested  for  the  replacement  of  electrical  generators  at 
overseas  posts  and  the  installation  of  uninterruptible  power  supply  systems  to  protect  and 
operate  critical  post  communication,  computer,  and  security  systems.  The  request  will  fund 
procurement  of  electrical  generators  for  23  posts  with  major  procurements  planned  for  Asmara, 
Asuncion,  Bujumbura,  Casablanca,  Luanda,  Lusaka,  Madras,  Managua,  Nairobi  Phase  II,  Phnom 
Penh,  San  Jose,  and  Seoul.  This  request  will  also  provide  for  7  uninterruptible  power-supply 
systems. 

Program:  $578,000  is  requested  to  continue  seismic  assessments  of  overseas  facilities 


located  in  medium  threat  seismic  zones  and  to  design  necessary  repairs  as  structural 
deficiencies  are  found. 


Post  Communication  Center  nenovaflons:  The  request  of  $1,878,000  will  provide  funding  to 
complete  the  post  communication  center  renovation  project  in  Shenyang  and  the  first  phase  of 
construction  renovations  in  Beirut. 

Environmental  Services  Program:  $2,908,000  Is  requested  for  thirty  environmental  Inspections  of 
overseas  facilities  and  for  asbestos  abatement  projects  at  Belgrade,  Frankfurt,  Rabat,  Abidjan, 
Freetown,  Luxembourg,  Beijing,  Dublin,  and  Phnom  Penh. 


of.Bufldmgs:  The  $66,368,000  requested  for  FY  1995  will  provide  for  a  continuation, 
at  current  levels,  of  routine  maintenance  and  repairs,  minor  improvements,  and  special 
maintenance  support  for  the  Department's  2,556  government-owned  and  long-term  leased 
properties. 
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FacBty  RehabBtaflon  and  System  Replacement  Program  $26,496,000  Is  requested  to  fund 
construction  for  major  renovations  of  the  chancery  facilities  at  Beijing,  Budapest,  Frankfurt, 
Santo  Domingo,  Shanghai,  and  Toronto,  as  well  as  to  continue  the  first  phase  of  major  renovation 
to  the  staff  apartment  facilities  at  Frankfurt 

FacSty  Maintenance  Assistance  Program:  $35,249,000  Is  requested  to  continue  technical  and 
direct  facility  support  at  current  authorized  levels.  A  total  of  $23,481,000  in  unobligated  balances 
available  In  the  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance  Program  account  which  carried  over  from 
FY  1993  will  be  used  in  addition  to  the  budget  authority  of  $14,380,000  to  fully  fund  FY  1994 
requirements.  These  balances  result  from  delays  experienced  In  FY  1993  and  prior  years  In  filling 
authorized  overseas  facility  maintenance  specialist  positions  that  were  fully  funded  in  the  budget 
request  These  funds  will  be  fully  obligated  in  FY  1994. 

Ocmstrycfion  Secwty  Program:  $27,187,000  Is  requested  for  support  to  the  ongoing  capital 
projects  at  Bangkok,  Bogota,  Istanbul,  Kuwait  La  Paz,  Lima,  Port  Moresby,  Singapore,  and 
Tel  Aviv,  as  well  as  those  facility  renovation,  maintenance,  and  repair  projects  which  Impact 
secure  areas  of  existing  chancery  facilities.  The  request  Is  a  reduction  of  $7,774,000  from  the 
amount  appropriated  in  FY  1994.  This  reduction  reflects  anticipated  savings  that  are  expected  to 
accrue  through  the  implementation  of  a  risk  management  security  approach  to  overseas  projects. 
Under  this  concept  security  measures  will  be  adapted  at  each  construction  project  commensurate 
with  the  specific  security  threat  determined  for  that  location.  Construction  security  support  for 
facilities  at  the  newly  established  posts  in  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern 
Europe  will  be  funded  from  available  unobligated  balances. 

Furniture,  Rimtehrngs,  and  Equipment  Replacement  Program:  $4,397,000  Is  requested  to  provide 
planned  restorations  at  30  residences  and  routine  maintenance  of  other  facilities. 

Project  Supervision:  The  FY  1995  request  of  $12,479,000  Is  for  project  supervision  support  for 
seven  capital  projects  as  well  as  for  major  functional  program  upgrades,  repairs  and  rehabilitation 
projects.  Project  supervision  support  for  facilities  at  the  newly  established  posts  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Eastern  Europe  will  be  funded  from  available  unobligated  balances. 

Program  Management  The  FY  1995  request  of  $1,160,000  will  provide  for  acquisition  of  private 
sector  support  and  professional  services  In  such  areas  as  applied  engineering  and  technical 
transfer  and  master  planning. 


The  request  of  $51,104,000  will  provide  funds  for  the  salaries  and  benefits  and 
support  for  433  civil  service  and  foreign  service  staff  and  for  178  personal  service  contractors. 
The  estimate  for  these  costs  reflect  the  annualizatJon  of  locality  pay  adjustment  of  4.2%  which  was 
implemented  In  January  1994,  as  well  as  the  1.6%  American  wage  Increase  which  Is  planned  for 
January  1995. 

The  table  on  page  FBO-9  provides  details  of  the  budget  authority  available  for  A/FBO  programs  in 
FY  1993-FY 1994  and  requested  for  FY  1995. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 


A-4 

Program 

Budget  Authority 

Activity 
Summary 

1 

[dollars  in  thousands) 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Inc.  or 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Dec(-) 

Capital  Program 

$23,008 

$11,694 

$49,239 

$37,545 

Leasehold  Program 

127,991 

127,991 

127,991 

- 

Functional  Programs: 

Physical  Security  Upgrades 

6,602 

7,734 

2,675 

■5,059 

Fire  Life  Safety 

5,559 

6,670 

6,780 

110 

Energy  Conservation 

2,000 

2,000 

849 

•1,151 

Seismic  Program 

556 

567 

578 

11 

Power  Support 

5,327 

5,434 

5,540 

106 

PCC  Renovation 

3,613 

3,685 

1,000 

-2,685 

Environmental  Services 

2,796 

2,852 

2,908 

56 

Maintenance  of  Buildings 

61,420 

63,877 

66,368 

2,491 

Facility  Rehabilitation 

34,484 

50,948 

26,496 

-24,452 

Facility  Maintenance 

Assistance 

26,701 

14,380 

35,249 

20,869 

Furniture  &  Furnishings 

4,286 

4,286 

4,397 

111 

Applied  Engineering 

531 

541 

- 

-541 

Project  Supervision 

7,817 

12,501 

12,479 

•22 

Construction  Security 

42,717 

34,961 

27,187 

•7,774 

Program  Management 

3,646 

1,080 

1,160 

80 

Subtotal,  Functional 

Programs 

208,055 

211,516 

193,666 

-17,850 

Administration 

49,497 

48,799 

51,104 

2,305 

Post  Openings 

11,949 

- 

- 

- 

Transfer  to 

Salaries  &  Expenses 

— — 

•10,000 

— — 

10,000 

Subtotal,  FBO 

420,500 

390,000 

422,000 

32,000 

Consolidate  Overseas 

Fin.  Mgmt.  Activities 

- 

10,000 

- 

-10,000 

Moscow  New  Secure 

Office  Building 

140.000 

- 

- 

— — 

Total 

560,500 

400,000 

422,000 

22,000 
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ACQUISITION  AW  MAINTENANCE  OF  B1WBS  ABROAD 

Aumonamow 

The  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1986  (Public  Law  99-399)  authorized 
$2,111,692,000  of  appropriations  for  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  capital 
construction.  With  the  enactment  of  the  FY  1994  appropriation,  the  amount  remaining  available 
under  this  authorization  is  $716,864,000. 

Section  401(b)  of  the  Act  requires  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  be  notified  when  requests 
for  appropriations  under  the  authorization  are  submitted.  For  FY  1995,  our  planned  appropriation 
request  for  activities  authorized  for  the  Diplomatic  Security  Program  totals  $110,224,000.  Included 
are  the  capital  project  at  Ottawa  ($49,239,000),  Physical  Security  Upgrades  ($2,675,000),  Post 
Communication  Center  Renovations  ($1,000,000),  Chancery  Facility  Rehabilitation  projects 
$23,296,000),  Construction  Security  Program  Support  ($27,187,000),  Project  Supervision 
$5,687,000),  and  Program  Management  ($1,160,000).  The  balance  of  the  FY  1995  request 
$311,756,000)  would  be  appropriated  under  the  Department's  biennial  authorization. 

A-5.  A/FBO  Rve-Year  Plan  -FY  1995  -FY  1999 

The  FY  1995  budget  request  Includes  a  comprehensive,  updated  five-year  plan  for 
FY  1995-FY 1999  that  addresses  significant  and  continuing  facility  maintenance  and  replacement 
requirements  and  is  essential  to  restoring  and  maintaining  the  safety,  efficiency,  and  security  of 
our  aging  overseas  building  inventory.  The  five-year  plan  has  been  adjusted  to  reflect  actual 
FY  1994  appropriations,  changes  in  cost  estimates  and  schedules  for  ongoing  capital  projects, 
and  revisions  In  the  planning  allowance  levels  for  the  budget  outyears  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget  initiatives  and  multi-year  deficit  reduction  program.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Department  has  Identified  more  than  $77,000,000  of  specific  facility  maintenance  requirements 
that  cannot  be  addressed  within  this  five-year  program  plan. 

The  budget  authority  requested  to  execute  our  FY  1995-FY  1999  plan  totals  $2,110,000,000  over 
five  years.  This  funding  is  essential  to  enable  the  Department  to  respond  to  facility  requirements 
worldwide  and  ensure  a  full  and  timely  execution  of  planned  capital  projects.  Funds  are 
requested  in  phased  approach  to  avoid  encumbering  budget  authority  far  in  advance  of  the 
requirement  to  obligate  and  outlay  funds.  Overall,  the  focus  of  the  facilities  program  will  continue 
to  shift  toward  extending  the  useful  life  of  existing  facilities  and  effecting  cost-savings  where 
practical.  The  funds  requested  for  functional  programs  are  essential  to  this  strategy.  The  current 
plan  anticipates  a  significant  reduction  In  the  requirements  for  construction  security  due  to  the 
further  implementation  of  a  risk  management  security  approach.  The  following  table  Is  a  summary 
of  planned  budget  authority  for  the  current  five-year  plan  period,  FY  1995  to  FY  1999. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BU1LPUGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

i-1999 

PROGRAM  PLAN 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

CAPTTAL  PROGRAM 

Abidjan  OBC 

$    - 

$5,696 

$    - 

$    - 

$    - 

$5,696 

Abuja  OBC 

- 

- 

- 

4,487 

- 

4,487 

Bangkok  OBC 

- 

11,306 

- 

- 

- 

11,306 

Kampala  OBC 

- 

- 

33,574 

- 

2,105 

35,679 

Managua  OBC 

- 

3,328 

- 

- 

- 

3,328 

Ottawa 

49,239 

396 

- 

- 

- 

49,635 

Seoul  OBC 

— 

— 

— 

7,078 

- 

7,078 

Dakar  AID  Annex 

— — 

3,000 

- 

- 

- 

3,000 

Total  Capital  Program 

49,239 

23,726 

33,574 

11,565 

2,105 

120,209 

LEASEHOLD  PROGRAM 

127,991 

131,830 

135,920 

140,130 

144,470 

680,341 

FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Physical  Sec.  Upgrades 

2,675 

7,995 

8,127 

8,387 

5,300 

32,484 

Fire/Life  Safety 

6,780 

6,890 

7,447 

7,653 

7,900 

36,670 

Energy  Conservation 

849 

849 

885 

914 

950 

4,447 

Power  Support  Program 

5,540 

5,645 

6,220 

6,395 

6,620 

30,420 

Seismic  Program 

578 

589 

600 

620 

620 

3,007 

PCC  Renovations 

1,000 

3,828 

4,020 

4,303 

4,300 

17,451 

Environmental  Services 

2,908 

2,963 

3,067 

3,469 

3,600 

16,007 

Building  Maintenance 

66,368 

68,890 

71,645 

74,510 

78,050 

359,463 

Facility  Rehabilitation 

26,496 

34,166 

16,593 

30,187 

27,085 

134,527 

Facility  Malnt.  Asst. 

35,249 

35,488 

37,485 

39,168 

40,500 

187,890 

Furn.  &  Furnishings 

4,397 

4,507 

4,620 

4,736 

5,000 

23,260 

Project  Supervision 

12,479 

15,253 

13,452 

8,690 

10,500 

60,374 

Construction  Security 

27,187 

24,640 

21,781 

22,988 

24,675 

121,271 

Program  Management 
Subtotal 

1.16Q 

1,239 

1,408 

1,450 

1,500 

6,757 

vUUlvUII) 

Functional  Programs 

193,666 

212,942 

197,350 

213,470 

216,600 

1,034,028 

ADMNSTRATION 

51,104 

53,502 

55,156 

56,835 

58,825 

275,422 

TOTAL  PROGRAM 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$2,110,000 
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ACQWSmON  AM)  MAIWTBIANCE  OF  BUILDtIGS  ABROAD 


FBO  GLOSSARY 

ACQ 

Site  Acquisition 

LTL 

Long-Term  Lease 

AID 

Agency  for  International 
Development 

MSGR 

Marine  Security  Guard 
Residence 

CMP 

Compound  Residence 

NSF 

Net  Square  Feet 

COB 

Consulate  Office  Building 

OBC 

Office  Building  Chancery 

CGR 

Consul  General  Residence 

OBX 

Office  Building  Annex 

DOC 

Department  of  Commerce 

PAC 

Public  Access  Controls 

DOD 

Department  of  Defense 

PCC 

Post  Communication  Center 

EMR 

Embassy  Residence 

POB 

Pre-Engineered  Office  Bfdg. 

FBO 

Office  of  Foreign  Buildings 
Operations 

REHAB 

Rehabilitation  of  Buildings 

GO 

Government-Owned 

STL 

Short-Term  Lease 

GSF 

Gross  Square  Feet 

USIA 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

IOB 

Interim  Office  Building 
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ACQUSmON  AMD  MMOHMMff  OF  BfJMHGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
CAPITAL  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995  Request 
$49,29 

SUIMARY  STATEMENT 

The  Capital  Program  request  for  FY  1995  provides  new  budget  authority  of  $49,239,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  chancery  in  Ottawa.  The  design  for  the  new  chancery  will  reflect  a  managed 
security  risk  approach.  Site  setbacks  and  other  physical  security  features  will  be  adapted  to  the 
assessed  security  threat  In  Ottawa.  This  risk  management  approach  significantly  enhances  the 
Department's  ability  to  minimize  costs  while  maximizing  benefits  of  facility  security  programs. 

Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

Abidjan  OBC 

$- 

$5,696 

$- 

$- 

$- 

$5,696 

Abuja   OBC 

- 

- 

- 

4,487 

- 

4,487 

Bangkok  OBC 

- 

11,306 

- 

- 

- 

11,306 

Kampala  POB 

- 

- 

33,574 

- 

2,105 

35,679 

Managua  OBC 

- 

3,328 

- 

- 

- 

3,328 

Ottawa  OBC 

49,239 

396 

- 

- 

- 

49,635 

Seoul  OBC 

- 

- 

- 

7,078 

- 

7,078 

Dakar  AID  Annex 

— - 

3.000 

— 

— 

— - 

3.000 

Total 

$49,239 

$23,726 

$33,574 

$11,565 

$2,105 

$120,209 
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FY  1995-fY  1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 

CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995  Request 
$- 

Pro)ect  Location 

OFFICE  BUILDMG  CHANCERY  ABIDJAN,  Cote  dTvoIre 

Description  of  Present  Facility  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  current  chancery  is  a  short-term  leased  facility  located  in  the  downtown  area  and  is 
surrounded  by  high-rise  apartments  and  office  buildings.  This  former  duplex  apartment  building 
Is  situated  next  to  the  sidewalk  with  no  setback  from  the  street,  thereby  making  perimeter  security 
impossible.  In  addition  to  being  too  small,  the  building  is  poorly  configured  to  support  embassy 
operations.  From  a  safety  standpoint,  this  27,870  square-foot  building  leaves  much  to  be  desired 
as  it  lacks  a  fire  detection  and  alarm  system  and  has  inadequate  egress.  Politically,  Cote  d'lvolre 
has  been  a  stable,  secure  country  and  has  served  to  anchor  many  U.S.  Government  agency 
activities.  With  the  downsizings  and  the  problems  experienced  by  other  major  African  posts,  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Abidjan  as  a  regional  support  center  has  been  highlighted. 

Description  of  Proposed  Facility 

The  Department's  conceptual  plan  calls  for  a  new  chancery  office  building  of  99,000  gsf  to 
accommodate  approximately  164  desk-space  personnel.  This  preliminary  plan  Includes  all  tenant 
agencies  except  USAID.  GSO  operations,  which  are  located  on  a  separate  compound,  are  also  not 
included  in  this  conceptual  plan.  The  new  building  will  replace  four  existing  leased  facilities:  the 
chancery  and  three  office  annexes.  The  chancery  is  to  be  constructed  on  a  new  site  for  which 
funding  has  been  authorized  and  negotiations  are  underway.  Request  for  design  funds  Is  planned 
In  FY  1996.  Construction  will  follow  as  funding  permits.  The  Infrastructure  to  support  a  major 
capital  project  Is  relatively  good,  giving  the  project  a  high  success  potential. 

The  current  five-year  Plan  includes  planned  appropriations  of  $5,696,000  In  FY  1996  for  building 
design. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUHJMGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995-FY  1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 
CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1995  Request 

Project  Location 

INTERIM  FACILITIES 

OFHCEBUILDMG  CHANCERY  ABUJA,  Mgerta 

Description  of  Present  Facilities  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  Government  of  Nigeria  is  developing  a  new  city  in  the  center  of  the  country,  Abuja,  to  serve  as 
the  capital.  Nigerian  government  offices  are  currently  under  construction  and  ministries  are 
conducting  primary  activities  In  the  city  with  only  liaison  offices  still  functioning  in  Lagos. 

Interim  Facilities 

The  Department  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  the  new  Nigerian  capital.  Presently,  officers  from 
our  Embassy  In  Lagos  represent  our  interests  In  Abuja  on  a  temporary  duty  assignment  basis, 
residing  in  hotels  and  working  from  offices  established  in  a  short-term-leased  residential  facility. 
This  arrangement  is  becoming  increasingly  unsatisfactory  as  more  government  operations  move 
to  Abuja. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  size  of  the  eventual  permanent  U.S.  presence,  the  design  for 
a  permanent  office  facility  has  been  deferred  to  FY  1998.  The  interim  facilities  are  currently  under 
construction  by  a  private  developer  who  will  lease  the  facilities  to  the  Department.  In  FY  1992, 
$6,600,000  was  reprogrammed  to  convert  a  portion  of  these  residential  facilities  for  office  use  and 
to  establish  secure  communications  capability.  These  improvements  will  provide  adequate 
facilities  for  post  operations  until  a  permanent  facility  can  be  acquired.  The  interim  facilities  are 
expected  to  be  completed  in  FY  1994. 

NOB  Facilities 

The  Department's  preliminary  plans  Include  the  construction  of  a  permanent  chancery  office 
building  of  about  83,000  gsf  to  accommodate  approximately  135  desk-space  personnel  and  a 
10,000  gsf  Ambassador's  residence.  At  this  point,  the  conceptual  plan  includes  all  tenant 
agencies.  Sites  for  both  the  chancery  and  the  residence  have  been  purchased. 

Design  funds  are  planned  for  FY  1998. 
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ACQUBfTIOH  AND  MAWTBIAHCE  OF  BWLDWGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995-FY 1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 

CAPfTAL  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Project  Location 

OFFICE  BUILDMG  CHANCERY  BANGKOK,  Thafiand 

EOB  REHAB 

Description  of  Present  Facility  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  present  chancery  fails  current  security  standards  and  is  too  small  to  accommodate  all  U.S. 
government  personnel.  An  older  portion  of  the  chancery  is  structurally  unsound  due  to  the 
uneven  settling  between  the  original  and  an  additional  structure.  Major  mechanical  equipment  is 
beyond  the  normal  life  expectancy  and  needs  replacement.  In  addition,  this  building  has  no 
sprinkler  system  and  does  not  meet  Are/life  safety  codes  and  standards. 

Description  of  New  Facility 

The  Department  is  constructing  a  154,700  gsf  chancery  office  building  and  plans  to  renovate 
approximately  93,000  gsf  of  the  existing  chancery  building.  All  U.S.  government  operations  in 
Bangkok  will  be  accommodated  on  these  two  closely  located  compounds  with  the  exception  of 
USAID  and  Peace  Corps,  which  will  remain  in  their  current  facilities.  The  renovations  to  the 
existing  chancery  building  include  normal  renovations  for  this  over-40  year-old  budding,  plus 
security,  fire  safety,  and  seismic/structural  repairs.  The  city  of  Bangkok  has  agreed  to  construct  a 
pedestrian  bridge  spanning  the  busy  Wireless  Road  to  connect  the  two  compounds. 

The  Government  of  Thailand  desires  the  return  of  the  property  currently  occupied  as  the 
Ambassador's  residence,  which  is  leased  at  rates  substantially  below  the  market  value  of  the 
property.  A  replacement  residence  is  currently  being  designed.  The  Department  plans  to 
construct  the  residence  at  the  new  office  building  site.  However,  construction  funds  are  not 
currently  included  in  the  Five- Year  Plan. 

Appropriations  to  date  for  Bangkok  are  $59,447,000  which  include  $2,400,000  of  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  properties  in  Singapore  and  $8,500,000  of  reprogrammed  capital  project  balances  which 
were  applied  to  Bangkok  in  order  to  award  a  construction  contract  for  the  NOB  facility.  Additional 
funds  totaling  $11,306,000  will  be  needed  in  FY  1996  to  renovate  the  existing  Chancery  Office 
Building. 
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ACQUtSmOH  AW  MAMTEHAMCE  Of  BUIU)t«GS  ABROAD 

FY  1995-FY 1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 

CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Project  location 

OFHCEBULOMG  CHANCERY  BERLM,  GERMANY 

Description  of  Present  Facilities 

In  FY  1990,  the  Department  acquired  the  Embassy  Branch  Office  Building,  an  Annex  Office 
Building  and  adjacent  parcels,  ten  senior  staff  residences,  and  a  site  we  Intended  to  use  for  future 
construction  of  a  new  office  building  In  what  was  then  East  Berlin.  With  unification,  planning  has 
shifted  to  meeting  our  needs  in  a  united  Germany  with  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  located 
In  Berlin. 

Current  facilities  do  not  meet  security  standards  for  setback.  Although  fire  safety  in  the  Embassy 
Branch  Office  Is  good,  the  building  Is  grossly  Inefficient,  making  Its  operational  adequacy  poor. 
This  will  become  even  more  crucial  as  operations  move  from  Bonn  to  Berlin.  In  order  to  function 
effectively  and  to  meet  the  policy  and  representational  Interests  of  the  U.S.  Government,  a  major 
presence  in  the  Berlin  center  city  is  a  high  priority  and  concurred  to  by  the  German  Government 

Description  of  Proposed  Facility 

Planning  has  focused  on  a  new  chancery  office  building  to  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  the 
pre-Worra  War  II  U.S.  Embassy  near  the  Brandenburg  Gate  (Partser  Plata).  The  U.S.  Government 
owns  this  small  site  (less  than  2  acres).  Preliminary  analysis  Indicates  that  a  building  in  the  range 
of  175,000  •  200,000  gsf  will  be  needed  to  accommodate  approximately  200  staff.  All  embassy 
operations  except  general  services  and  some  USIA  public  functions  would  be  accommodated  in 
the  embassy.  To  place  the  projected  building  on  the  site  would  require  waivers  from  the  setback 
and  other  security  criteria.  The  building  would  also  be  subject  to  considerable  architectural 
challenges  as  it  will  have  to  meet  the  German  development  plans  for  the  Brandenburg  Gate  area. 
The  German  Government's  desire  to  have  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Parlser  Plata  heightens  the  success 
potential  for  this  project  Design  funds  are  required  for  FY  1994.  The  current  plans  anticipate  that 
these  funds  will  be  reprogrammed  from  available  unobligated  balances  in  the  FBO  Appropriation, 
previously  earmarked  for  the  acquisition  of  properties  in  East  Berlin  In  the  former  German 
Democratic  Republic. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUMMNGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995-FY 1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 
CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCflPilON 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995  Request 

$- 

Project  Location 

OFFICE  BULDMG  CHANCERY  KAMPALA,  Uganda 

Description  of  Present  Facility  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  current  short-term  leased  Embassy  Office  Building  is  located  In  the  rear  of  the  British  High 
Commission.  Five  other  leased  facilities  are  scattered  about  the  city.  The  British  government  has 
allowed  the  U.S.  government  to  utilize  some  of  their  space  on  an  interim  basis  when  the  embassy 
reopened  in  1979.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  British  government  has  requested  that  the  embassy 
office  building  relocate  in  order  to  convert  the  U.S.-occupled  space  back  Into  much-needed 
apartments.  The  current  building  Is  too  small,  making  operations  extremely  difficult.  In  addition, 
the  current  location  does  not  permit  the  U.S.  government  to  institute  necessary  security 
measures. 

Description  of  Proposed  Facilities 

Current  plans  provide  for  construction  of  a  52,000  gsf  chancery  building  and  a  25,000  gsf  support 
facility  to  accommodate  approximately  90  desk  and  100  non-desk  personnel.  The  new  facility 
would  include  all  tenant  agencies  except  USAID.  The  construction  site  will  be  purchased  in  later 
in  FY  1994  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $310,000.  A  study  has  been  initiated  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  incorporating  modular  technology  in  the  design  for  this  new  chancery  building. 
Funds  for  design  were  included  in  the  Department's  FY  1994  budget  request.  Construction  funds 
will  be  requested  in  FY  1997. 
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ACCHJtSmON  AMD  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDtttSS  ABROAD 

FY  1995-FY 1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 
CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995  Request 

Project  Location 

OFFICE  BULDMG  CHANCERY  MANAGUA,  Mcetagua 

Description  of  Present  Facility  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  original  chancery  office  building  in  Managua  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1973.  A 
"temporary"  chancery  and  USAID  annex  were  constructed  by  the  Department  on  property 
provided  by  the  host  government.  Both  buildings  were  prefabricated  with  an  expected  life  span  of 
ten  years.  A  consular  office  building  and  two  warehouses  were  later  constructed  on  the  site  to 
alleviate  overcrowding.  The  facilities  have  exceeded  their  useful  lives  and  will  not  meet  the 
operational  needs  of  the  embassy.  Inherent  physical  weaknesses  and  deterioration  of  the 
"temporary"  facilities  undermine  security  at  the  chancery.  The  overall  safety  conditions  are  poor 
as  there  are  no  fire  protection  systems. 

Description  of  Proposed  Facility 

The  Department  Intended  to  build  a  new  embassy  in  Managua  in  the  early  1980s  to  replace  the 
temporary  structure.  However,  political  uncertainties  following  the  1979  Sandinista  takeover 
delayed  the  project  for  several  years.  The  Department  now  plans  to  construct  a  new  chancery 
office  building  and  support  facilities  on  an  existing  64-acre  site  where  a  former  Ambassadorial 
residence  was  located.  Twenty-five  acres  of  this  site  can  be  developed  for  Embassy  facilities. 
Preliminary  analysis  indicates  that  a  52,000  gsf  chancery  and  a  25,000  gsf  unclassified  annex 
would  be  needed  to  support  87  desk  and  100  non-desk  personnel.  All  tenant  agencies,  except  for 
USAID,  would  be  located  in  the  new  facilities. 

The  current  Five-Year  Plan  includes  $3,328,000  for  design  in  FY  1996. 
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tOBBBSX  MB  mamibiance  of  BMUMQB  abroad 


FY  1995-FY 1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 
CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCRPI10N 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

•40799 

w  ■•■■■•■■ 

Project  Location 

OFRCEBUILDMG  CHANCERY  OTTAWA, 

Description  of  Present  Facility  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  current  chancery  office  building  Is  heavily  overcrowded  and  does  not  meet  security 
standards.  The  fire  safety  rating  for  the  building  is  only  fair  due  to  the  lack  of  a  fire  sprinkler 
system  and  inadequate  egress.  The  building  also  is  in  need  of  asbestos  abatement 
Operationally,  the  facilities  on  the  compound  are  much  too  small  for  embassy  operations  and 
require  that  significant  activities  be  located  In  leased  space  off  the  compound.  At  the  time  that  the 
new  U.S.  embassy  project  was  first  proposed  for  Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Government  undertook  to 
construct  a  new  embassy  of  Its  own  in  Washington,  D.C.  These  two  projects  were  directly  linked 
by  diplomatic  agreements.  The  Canadian  Embassy  has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied.  An 
agreement  to  exchange  the  current  U.S.  chancery  facility  for  a  site  to  construct  new  U.S.  embassy 
facilities  in  Ottawa  was  recently  concluded.  Congressional  committees  have  been  notified  of  this 
agreement  as  well  as  the  Department's  selection  of  an  architectural  and  engineering  firm  to  design 
the  new  facility. 

Description  of  Proposed  Facilities 

A  chancery  of  approximately  138,000  gsf  Is  In  the  design  stage.  The  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Canadian  Government  have  completed  negotiations  for  a  site  near  the  Canadian  Parliament  which 
ensures  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  retain  a  similarly  prominent  location  to  the  one  It  now 
possesses  in  the  area.  The  building  will  house  approximately  160  desk  personnel  and  will 
consolidate  all  necessary  functions  appropriate  to  the  site. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $49,239,000  will  supplement  unobligated  balances  of  $23,300,000  available 
to  proceed  to  construction.  Additional  capital  program  appropriations  of  $396,000  will  be  required 
In  FY  1996  for  furniture  and  furnishings  In  addition  to  $2,238,000  previously  provided  for  this 
purpose. 
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ACQMSfflON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BMUMNGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995-FY 1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 

CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1995  Request 

Project  Location 

OFFICE  BUILDMG  CHANCERY  PANAMA,  Panama 

Description  of  Present  Facility  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  present  chancery  office  building  does  not  meet  current  security  standards  primarily  due  to 
the  total  absence  of  setback  from  the  street.  The  consular  section,  administrative  section,  and 
US1A  operations  are  in  separate  locations  which  have  only  minimal  setbacks. 

The  chancery  was  built  in  1939,  with  a  fourth  floor  added  In  1962.  There  are  no  sprinklers  or  Are 
detection  system.  Due  to  the  constraints  imposed  by  design  features,  location  of  elevators,  and 
building  placement,  there  is  no  way  to  improve  fire  safety  or  public  access  controls.  In  addition, 
the  operational  adequacy  of  the  building  is  poor.  The  current  building  has  become  extremely 
overcrowded  as  the  residual  functions  from  the  Canal  Zone  have  relocated  to  the  embassy. 

Description  of  Proposed  Facilities 

A  115,000  gsf  chancery  building  and  an  annex  of  25,000  gsf  are  planned  to  accommodate 
approximately  200  desk  personnel  and  78  non-desk  personnel.  This  plan  will  accommodate  all 
tenant  agencies.  Current  plans  are  to  obtain  a  construction  site  through  an  exchange  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  of  existing  U.S.  Government-owned  property.  A  site  has  been  Identified 
and  the  Department  Is  currently  determining  whether  It  is  acceptable  for  development.  Design 
funds  were  provided  in  the  Department's  FY  1994  appropriation. 
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ACQUBmOM  AW  MAKmiAWCE  OF  BWLDWGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995-FY  1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 

CAPITAL  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995  Request 

$- 

Project  Location 

OFFICE  BUILDMG  CHANCERY  SEOUL,  Korea 

Description  of  Present  and  Proposed  Facilities 

The  chancery  office  building  In  Seoul  was  constructed  by  USAID  with  the  understanding  that  it 
would  revert  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  when  the  U.S.  Government's  economic  assistance  programs 
terminated.  The  AID  program  terminated  in  1976,  and  the  AID  mission  was  closed  In  1980.  The 
Government  of  Korea  has  allowed  the  U.S.  Government  to  use  the  building  as  a  chancery  at  no 
cost  since  that  time.  They  have  recently  indicated  that  they  wish  the  U.S.  Government  to  vacate 
the  building  so  they  may  proceed  with  plans  to  develop  the  site  for  their  own  purposes.  In 
addition,  the  current  facility  does  not  meet  minimum  security  standards.  It  is  located  in  the 
downtown  area,  fronts  on  the  major  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  and  has  an  inadequate  setback.  The 
fire/safety  profile  for  the  current  chancery  is  poor  due  to  the  lack  of  automatic  fire  detection  and 
sprinkler  systems.  Operationally,  the  building  Is  too  small  to  accommodate  all  major  embassy 
operations. 

Description  of  Proposed  Facilities 

The  Department  Is  analyzing  a  full  range  of  possible  options  to  ensure  a  cost-effective  solution  to 
property  and  facility  questions  in  Seoul.  One  option  calls  for  construction  of  a  257,000  gsf 
chancery  office  building  to  accommodate  approximately  421  desk-space  personnel.  This  option 
would  meet  the  office  needs  for  all  DOS  and  tenant  agency  operations.  However,  there  are  still 
some  housing  and  support  facility  requirements  that  must  be  negotiated  with  the  Government  of 
Korea.  A  site  for  the  chancery  was  identified  and  purchased  from  the  Government  of  Korea  in 
FY  1991. 

The  Five- Year  Plan  Includes  $7,078,000  In  design  funds  in  FY  1998  for  these  new  facilities. 
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ACQUBfllON  AND  MAMIENANCE  OF  BuHDMGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995-FY 1999  PROGRAM  PLAN 
OTHER  AGENCIES  -  CAPITAL  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1995  Request 
$- 

Project  Location 

AID  -  OFHCE  BUILDING  CHANCERY  DAKAR,  Senegal 

Description  of  Present  Facility  and  Explanation  of  Need 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  currently  occupies  leased  space  that  is  inadequate  to 
their  mission  requirements.  In  1985,  the  U.S.  Government  purchased  a  0.8  acre  site  located  near 
the  Embassy  on  which  to  construct  an  office  building  to  house  the  entire  AID  Mission. 

Description  of  Proposed  Facilities 

Current  plans  are  to  construct  an  office  building  of  50,000  gsf  to  accommodate  approximately  147 
desk-space  personnel.  The  structure  will  contain  no  controlled  access  areas,  therefore  reducing 
security  requirements.  A  total  of  $12,917,000  was  appropriated  previously  for  design  and 
construction.  An  additional  $3,000,000  will  be  required  to  complete  the  project.  These  funds  are 
included  in  the  current  Five- Year  Plan  In  FY  1996.  Plans  call  for  design  completion  in  FY  1995  and 
the  completion  of  construction  in  FY  1997. 
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ACQUBmON  AND  MAMTENANCE  OF  BU1LDMGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

LEASEHOLD  PROGRAM 
(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$127,991  $127,991  $127,991 

Funds  provided  for  this  program  are  primarily  used  for  the  acquisition  of  functional  and 
residential  properties  for  foreign  affairs  agencies  by  lease  and  for  living  quarters  allowance 
payments  to  Department  of  State  employees  assigned  overseas  where  government  housing  is  not 
available.  These  funds  are  also  used  in  cases  where  financial  analyses  indicate  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  purchase  properties  overseas.  The  program  provides  for  all 
activities  associated  with  the  leasing  and  acquisition  of  overseas  properties  including  appraisals, 
surveys,  technical  assessments,  market  assessments,  taxes,  legal  expenses,  and  fee  recording. 

Funds  requested  for  lease  of  overseas  residential  and  non-residential  properties  on  a  long-term 
basis  (lease  terms  of  ten  years  or  longer)  support  all  foreign  affairs  agencies  under  the  policy 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  Mission.  Such  support  is  provided  on  a  non-reimbursable  basis.  The 
program  also  provides  for  short-term  leased  residential  and  non-residential  space  for  Department 
of  State  programs  and  personnel.  In  those  localities  where  office  facilities  are  leased  on  a 
short-term  basis,  the  costs  for  such  leases  are  distributed  among  all  tenant  agencies  either 
through  the  Foreign  Affairs  Administrative  Support  (FAAS)  system  or  by  direct  reimbursement 
mechanisms. 

In  FY  1993,  leasehold  funds  were  used  to  purchase  the  chancery  facility  in  Vilnius,  Lithuania  and 
to  implement  a  property  exchange  with  the  Government  of  Belarus  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
chancery  building.  In  addition,  residential  properties  were  purchased  In  Pretoria  and  Suva,  as 
well  as  a  Marine  Security  Guard  residence  in  Kiev.  A  warehouse  building  site  was  also  acquired  in 
Cairo. 

The  FY  1994  budgetary  resources  which  total  $201,393,000  Include  new  budget  authority  of 
$127,991,000,  anticipated  reimbursements  of  $44,000,000  from  other  federal  agencies,  and 
unobligated  balances  of  $29,402,000.  The  balances  carried  forward  from  FY  1993  included 
unobligated  appropriations  of  $19,712,100  and  $9,689,900  of  proceeds  credited  to  the  FBO 
appropriation  In  FY  1993  for  property  disposal  that  were  collected  during  fiscal  years  1990-1993. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  cover  the  current  year  leasehold  and  living  quarters  allowance  costs 
which  are  estimated  at  $165,800,000.  The  balance,  $35,593,000,  will  be  obligated  for  purchase  and 
lease/purchase  of  properties  overseas  to  enable  the  Department  to  reduce  recurring  out-year 
expenditures  for  leased  property. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $127,991,000  is  required  to  fund  continuing  leasehold  requirements  at 
the  prior  year's  level. 
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ACQUSmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDWGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

LEASEHOLD  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

• 

Program  Summary 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Recurring  Leasehold 

Requirements: 

Africa 

$17,123 

$17,732 

$18,567 

Inter-America 

32,690 

33,852 

35,446 

East  Asia  &  Pacific 

23,350 

24,180 

25,319 

Europe  &  Canada 

63,668 

66,092 

69,204 

Near  East 

15,567 

16,120 

16,879 

South  Asia 

3.112 

3,224 

3,376 

Subtotal 

155,510 

161,200 

168,791 

Living  Quarters 

Allowance 

4,588 

4,600 

4,700 

Acquis./Lease 

Purchase 

3,867 

35,593 

— - 

Total  Obligations 

163,965 

201,393 

173,491 

Financing: 

Reimbursements 

Federal  Agencies 

-42,522 

-44,000 

-45,500 

Proceeds  Of  Sale 

-11,507 

- 

- 

Unoblig.  Balance 

Start  of  Year 

-11,347 

-29,402 

- 

Unoblig.  Balance 

End  of  Year 

29,402 

— — 

- 

Budget  Authority 

$127,991 

$127,991 

$127,991 
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ACQUBmON  AND  HAIKTCNANCE  OF  BUIUUGS  ABROAD 


FY1995 

LEASEHOLD PROGRAM  (conttnyed) 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Recurring  Leasehold 
Requirements: 

Africa 

Inter-America 
E.  Asia  &  Pacific 
Europe  &  Canada 
Near  East 
South  Asia 
Subtotal 

Living  Quarters 
Allowance 

Acquis./Lease 
Purchase 

Total  Obligations 

Reimbursements 

Budget  Authority 


Five-Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 
1995  1996  1997  1998 


$18,567 
35,446 
25,319 
69,204 
16,879 
3.376 

168,791 


4,700 


$19,127 
36,515 
26,082 
71,290 
17,388 
3.478 

173,880 


4,800 


$19,714 
37,636 
26,883 
73,480 
17,923 
3.584 

179,220 


4,950 


$20,320 
38,793 
27,710 
75,739 
18,473 
3.695 

184,730 


5,100 


1999 


$20,946 
39,988 
28,563 
78,072 
19,043 
3.808 

190,420 


Tola! 


$  98,674 
188,378 
134,557 
367,785 
89,706 
17.941 
897,041 


5,250  24,800 










173,491 

178,680 

184,170 

189,830 

195,670 

921,841 

-45,500 

-46.850 

-48r250 

-49,700 

-51.200 

-241.500 

$127,991 

$131,830 

$135,920 

$140,130 

$144,470 

$680,341 
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ACQUISmOH  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
PHYSICAL  SECURITY  UPGRADE  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$6,602  $7,734  $2,675 

The  Physical  Security  Upgrade  Program  provides  for  the  design,  construction,  rehabilitation, 
improvement,  and  repair  of  public  access  and  perimeter  controls  (PAC)  for  all  of  the  Department's 
overseas  office  and  other  nonresidential  facilities. 

During  FY  1993,  security  upgrade  designs  were  initiated  for  the  Dhahran  and  Jeddah  compounds 
and  the  Karachi  Chancery  Office  Building.  Construction  for  the  Havana  and  Beijing  PAC  security 
upgrades  began  in  FY  1993  and  will  be  completed  In  April  1994.  Funds  for  physical  security  minor 
improvements  and  upgrades  included  the  installation  of  security  doors,  shatter  resistant  window 
film,  window  grills,  and  vehicle  gate  locks  for  53  overseas  posts.  In  addition,  the  physical  security 
maintenance  and  repair  project  was  Implemented  to  assist  posts  in  the  repair  of  existing  physical 
security  items. 

In  FY  1994,  construction  will  be  completed  for  the  Havana  security  renovation.  Construction 
funds  will  be  obligated  for  the  Dhahran  and  Jeddah  compounds  both  of  which  Include  the 
construction  of  new  and  upgraded  perimeter  walls,  PAC's,  COB  safe  areas,  vehicle  and  pedestrian 
entrances,  and  technical  security  equipment.  Construction  of  the  Hong  Kong  PAC  is  scheduled 
for  June  1994  and  will  Include  the  reconfiguration  of  the  entire  Consulate  General,  the  relocation 
of  the  Marine  Security  Guard  post,  and  the  replacement  of  security  doors.  PAC  projects  in 
Islamabad,  Budapest,  and  Karachi  will  be  initiated  by  the  end  of  FY  1994.  Construction  for  the 
Ankara  PAC  project  will  begin  and  Includes  the  upgrade  of  the  public  access  controls  with  a  new 
CCTV  system  and  hard-line  perimeter  upgrades.  The  FY  1994  budget  plan  includes  funding  for 
security  upgrade  designs  for  Belgrade  and  a  PAC  for  Wellington  and  Tijuana.  In  addition,  surveys 
and  designs  are  scheduled  for  the  Addis  Ababa  Security  Enhancement  project  and  the 
Copenhagen  physical  security  upgrade.  The  Rome  Security  Enhancement  design  for  the  planned 
PCC  generator  facility  will  also  start  in  FY94,  along  with  the  PAC  upgrade  design. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $2,675,000  provides  funding  for  the  construction  of  the  Addis  Ababa 
security  upgrade  ($1,000,000),  minor  improvements  ($1,100,000),  and  maintenance  and  repair 
($575,000).  Addis  Ababa  construction  costs  Include  procurement  and  installation  of  a  PAC,  MSG 
booth,  window  grilles,  automatic  vehicle  barricades,  and  perimeter  lighting. 
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ACQUSmOH  AND  HAWTEHANCE  OF  BUHJWGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 


(dollars  in  thousands) 

Program  Summary 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Security  Upgrade  Projects: 

Addis  Ababa 

$  - 

$  134 

$1,000 

Ankara 

- 

3,000 

— 

Athens 

— 

_ 

194 

Barcelona  PAC 

30 

_ 

Beijing 

52 

248 

_ 

Belgrade 
Budapest 

- 

1,669 

- 

58 

400 

_ 

Buenos  Aires 

_ 

_ 

150 

Copenhagen 

- 

130 

1,430 

Dhahran 

200 

2,609 

_ 

Havana 

3,737 

410 

_ 

Hong  Kong 

6 

1,800 

— 

Islamabad 

- 

250 

_ 

Jeddah 

96 

598 

_ 

Karachi 

54 

591 

_ 

Madrid 

_ 

M 

150 

Mexico  Visa  Annex 

1 

_ 

Rome 

_ 

225 

_ 

Seville 

1 

_ 

Tijuana 

■i 

150 

_ 

Wellington 

Minor  Improvements 

- 

150 

400 

513 

1,065 

1,100 

Malnt  &  Repairs 

59 

699 

704 

Total  Obligations 

$4,807 

$14,128 

$5,128 

Financing: 

Recoveries  of  PY  Obligations 

•664 

_ 

_ 

Reimbursements 

•1,549 

_ 

_ 

Proceeds 

•80 

_ 

mm 

Reprogramming  to  NIS  Posts 
Unobligated  Balance  SOY 

11,623 

— 

_ 

-16,382 

-8,847 

-2,453 

Unobligated  Balance  EOY 

8,847 

2453 

— — 

Budget  Authority 

$6,602 

$7,734 

$2,675 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAMTENANCE  OF  BWLDWGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 
PHYSICAL  SECURITY  UPGRADE  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


Five- Year  Plan  -  Budget  Authority 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

Security  Projects: 

Addis  Ababa 

$1,000 

$- 

$   - 

$   - 

$   - 

$1,000 

Antananarivo 

- 

140 

1,100 

- 

- 

1,240 

Athens 

- 

1,000 

- 

- 

M 

1,000 

Bamako 

— 

— 

— 

500 

— 

500 

Beirut 

- 

- 

- 

225 

2,000 

2,225 

Buenos  Aires 

— 

575 

- 

- 

- 

575 

Jakarta 

- 

- 

- 

100 

1,028 

1,128 

Jeddah 

- 

- 

2,306 

- 

- 

2,306 

Madrid 

— 

800 

- 

- 

- 

800 

Mbabane 

- 

110 

1,600 

- 

- 

1,710 

Munich 

- 

110 

1,100 

- 

- 

1,210 

Panama 

- 

- 

- 

2,919 

- 

2,919 

Paris 

- 

1,229 

- 

- 

- 

1,229 

Prague 

- 

160 

- 

2,000 

- 

2,160 

Rome 

— 

2,000 

- 

- 

- 

2,000 

Yaounde 

— 

- 

- 

500 

- 

500 

Minor  Improvement 

1,100 

1,134 

1,170 

1,207 

1,246 

5,857 

Maint  &  Repairs 

575 

737 

851 

936 

1r026 

4r125 

Total 


$2,675        $7,995  $8,127        $8,387         $5,300        $32,484 
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ACQMSmON  AND  MAUTENANCE  OF  BUJLDWGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
FBE/UFE  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$5,559  $6,670  $6,780 

The  Fire  and  Life  Safety  Program  in  embassy  facilities  provides  for  the  routine  fire  inspections  of 
the  Department's  overseas  building  inventory,  fire  and  life-safety  risk  analysis,  education  and 
training  of  Embassy  staff  and  dependents,  investigations  of  serious  fires,  and  construction  and 
maintenance  of  fire  alarm  and  suppression  systems.  The  program  also  provides  fire 
extinguishers,  emergency  exit  signage,  smoke  alarms,  and  other  non-expendable  safety 
equipment  to  overseas  posts.  During  FY  1993,  fire  losses  were  reported  at  a  total  of  $38,402  as 
compared  with  $1,016,859  in  FY  1992.  Of  the  53  fires  that  occurred  In  embassy  facilities  In 
FY  1993, 24  were  extinguished  by  embassy  personnel  trained  by  the  Fire/Life  Safety  Program  staff. 

In  FY  1993,  10  fire  alarm  systems  were  installed  In  overseas  chanceries,  consulates,  and 
apartments.  These  include  Lilongwe  ($86,000),  Santiago  sprinkler  extension  ($73,000),  Nouakchott 
($102,000),  Amsterdam  ($97,000),  Poznan  Consulate  and  apartments  ($93,000),  Dakar  ($173,000), 
Stockholm  ($221,000),  Rabat  ($169,000),  New  Delhi  OBX  ($356,000),  Reykjavik  ($84,000),  and  8  post 
communication  centers  ($500,000).  The  FY  1993  funding  for  New  Delhi  OBC  and  EMR  system 
installations  was  redirected  for  use  for  the  Djibouti,  Lilongwe,  Santiago,  Nouakchott,  Poznan, 
Dakar,  and  Rabat  projects.  The  fire  system  requirements  for  New  Delhi  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  major  facility  rehabilitation  which  Is  planned  for  FY  1994. 

In  FY  1994  fire  alarm  and  suppression  systems  are  planned  for  Accra  ($74,000),  Addis  Ababa 
($166,000),  Asmara  ($115,000),  Bamako  ($51,000),  Belgrade  OBC  ($295,000),  Casablanca 
($184,000),  Copenhagen  ($378,000),  Cludad  Juarez  ($158,000),  Guatemala  OBC  and  OBX 
($345,000),  Jakarta  ($186,000),  Kathmandu  ($158,000),  Kinshasa  ($156,000),  Monrovia  ($345,000), 
N'djamena  ($46,000),  Recife  ($71,000),  5  post  communication  centers  ($500,000),  and  several  other 
minor  projects.  The  higher  obligation  rate  in  FY  1994  reflects  an  adjustment  of  $1,761,000  to 
obligate  funds  for  the  renewal  of  the  fire  installation  support  contract  which  was  executed  In 
September  1993. 

The  FY  1995  program  plan  will  provide  14  Are  systems  including  installations  for  Abidjan 
($160,000),  Canberra  ($177,000),  Freetown  ($215,000),  Luxembourg  ($29,000),  Shenyang  ($242,000), 
Stuttgart  ($139,000),  Suva  ($112,000),  Valletta  ($62,000),  Vientiane  Chancery  and  Annex  ($95,000), 
Yaounde  ($74,000),  and  5  post  communication  centers  ($500,000). 

The  FY  1995  budget  request  also  provides  resources  to  continue  the  Fire/Life  Safety  Program 
activities  at  the  current  levels.  The  domestic  education  and  training  programs  for  FY  1995  will 
provide  specialized  training  classes  to  approximately  5,200  individuals  including  Marine  Security 
Guards,  Security  Officers,  General  Services  Officers,  technical  personnel,  FSOs,  and  dependents. 
The  resources  requested  will  provide  salaries  for  a  total  of  34  personal  services  contractors,  In 
addition  to  travel,  logistical  support,  and  other  administrative  expenses  for  the  programs 
described  above. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BULDUGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
HRE/UFE  SAFETY  PROGRAM  (continued) 

Program  Summary 


Obligations 

Washington  Operations 
Rre  Prevention 
Plan  Review  &  Investigation 
Maintenance  &  Repair 
Rre  Projects 

Total  Obligations 

Financing: 

Reimbursement  (PSC) 

Unobiig.  Balance 


1993 

$  365 

2,223 

464 

945 

629 

4,626 


-830 


1994 

$  395 

2,240 

530 

987 

4,757 

8,909 


1995 

$  425 

2,074 
550 
915 

2J16 

6,780 


Start  of  Year 

-402 

-2,239 

- 

Reprogramming 

-74 

- 

- 

Unobiig.  Balance 
End  of  Year 

2,239 

- 

- 

Budget  Authority 

$5,559 

$6,670 

$6,780 

Rve-Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

Washington  Operations 
Rre  Prevention 
Plan  Review  &  Investigation 
Maintenance  &  Repair 
Rre  Projects 

$425 

2,074 

550 

915 

2,816 

$  446 

2,103 

558 

932 

2,851 

$468 

2,132 

566 

950 

3.331 

$  508 

2,187 

582 

983 

3,393 

$  529 
2,243 
598 
1,017 
3.513 

$2,376 

10,739 

2,854 

4,797 

15,904 

Total 


$6,780        $6,890        $7,447      $7,653      $7,900      $36,670 
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FY19M 
ENERGY  CONSERVATION  AND  MVESTMENT  PROGRAy 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$2,000  $2,000  $849 

The  Energy  Conservation  and  Investment  Program  was  established  In  1983  to  reduce  utility  costs 
by  increasing  the  energy  efficiency  of  overseas  facilities.  Investments  in  energy  conservation 
efforts  result  in  substantial  savings  In  recurring  utility  costs.  Embassy  Tokyo  has  recently 
reported  annual  utility  cost  savings  of  $94,000  from  the  use  of  an  energy  efficient  power  factor 
capacitor  and  a  demand  controller  which  was  funded  by  a  $165,000  investment  of  Energy  Program 
funds  in  FY  1992,  providing  a  payback  In  less  than  two  years.  The  $2,515,000  provided  for  energy 
retrofit  projects  in  FY  1993  should  provide  savings  of  $4,776,500  over  the  life  of  the  Installed 
systems.    Projects  of  these  types  will  assist  the  Department  in  achieving  the 
Presidentially-directed  administrative  reductions  in  the  outyears. 

The  FY  1993  Energy  Conservation  Program  projects  included  construction  of  a  new  mechanical 
plant  in  Buenos  Aires  OBC  ($800,000).  Also  funded  in  FY  1993  were  the  design  and  procurement 
of  heating,  ventilation,  and  air  conditioning  (HVAC)  equipment  for  New  Delhi's  office  annex  staff 
apartment  facilities  ($412,200).  FY  1993  funds  were  used  to  continue  the  HVAC  upgrade  In 
Kathmandu  OBC  ($55,000),  to  continue  the  replacement  of  air  conditioning  equipment  in  Niamey 
OBC  ($20,000),  to  survey  and  analyze  energy  retrofit  projects  in  Tokyo  OBC  ($33,000),  and  to 
install  power  factor  correction  in  Colombo  OBC  ($5,800). 

In  FY  1994,  the  plans  are  to  complete  the  Buenos  Aires  OBC  ($1,000,000)  and  the  New  Delhi  OBC 
($800,000)  construction  projects;  to  install  energy  efficient  lighting  fixtures  in  the  Chancery 
facilities  at  Pahs,  Rome,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Tokyo  ($100,000);  to  replace  boilers,  chillers,  and 
related  pumps  and  piping  In  Islamabad  ($935,000);  and  to  replace  major  mechanical  and 
engineering  equipment  for  the  cooling  plant  in  New  Delhi  ($254,000). 

In  FY  1995,  plans  include  the  design  of  an  HVAC  and  lighting  upgrade  in  Tokyo  OBC  ($400,000); 
an  HVAC  design  for  the  Mitsui  compound  in  Tokyo  ($100,000);  design  of  boilers  for  the  Frankfurt 
SDA  ($300,000);  and  a  survey  and  analysis  of  energy  retrofit  projects  in  Stockholm  OBC  ($49,000). 
Funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  energy  project  designs  are  included  in  the  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Program  plans  for  subsequent  years. 
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ACQUBmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BU1LDWGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

ENERGY  C 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Program  Summary 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Energy  Conservation 

Analyses 

$  - 

$  - 

$  49 

Retrofit  Activities 

1,326 

3,189 

800 

Total 

Obligations 

1,326 

3,189 

849 

Financing: 

Unobllg.  Balance 

Start  of  Year 

-515 

-1,189 

- 

Unoblig.  Balance 

End  of  Year 

1,189 

~ 

— — 

Budget  Authority 

$2,000 

$2,000 

$  849 

Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

1995 

1996 

1997         1998 

1999 

Total 

Projects: 

Belgrade 

$- 

$- 

$300           $- 

$- 

$300 

Brasilia 

- 

100 

85 

— 

185 

Buenos  Aires 

— 

100 

_             _ 

_ 

100 

Cairo 

— 

— 

300 

_ 

300 

Canberra 

- 

— 

300 

_ 

300 

Copenhagen 

- 

— 

200 

— 

200 

Frankfurt 

300 

- 

—             — 

500 

800 

Guayaquil 

- 

100 

—             — 

— 

100 

Jakarta 

— 

- 

200 

_ 

200 

Monrovia 

- 

— 

114 

_ 

114 

Oslo 

- 

300 

—              - 

_ 

300 

Prague 

- 

- 

300 

— 

300 

Quito 

- 

49 

_              _ 

_ 

49 

Stockholm 

49 

— 

~              _ 

_ 

49 

Tokyo 

500 

200 

_              _ 

_ 

700 

Vienna 

- 

- 

—              - 

220 

220 

Warsaw 

- 

— 

—              — 

230 

230 

Total 

$849 

$849 

$885         $914 

$950 

$4,447 
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ACQUlSfTIOH  AND  MAfTBIAWCE  OF  BUILDtIGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
POWER  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$5,327  $5,434  $5,540 

The  Power  Support  Program  provides  emergency  power  supply  equipment  to  improve  the  stability 
and  quality  of  power  to  ail  overseas  DOS  facilities.  These  systems  are  needed  to  support 
computer,  communications,  and  security  systems  that  are  critical  to  embassy  operations.  Funds 
provided  to  this  program  are  used  to  acquire  and  install  stand-by  electrical  generators  and  central 
uninterruptible  power  supply  (UPS)  systems  as  well  as  to  replace  electrical  transformers  that  are 
contaminated  with  polychiorinated  biphenyts  (PCBs). 

Uninterruptible  Power  Supply  Systems  (UPS) 

During  FY  1993,  technical  assistance  and  engineering  support  was  provided  for  centralized  UPS 
systems  installations  at  a  total  of  38  posts,  including  major  installations  at  Addis  Ababa 
($200,000),  Ankara  ($171,000),  Antananarivo  ($100,000),  Athens  ($171,000),  Harare  ($171,000),  and 
Karachi  ($300,000). 

In  FY  1994,  support  is  planned  for  10  posts  with  major  installations  in  Ankara  ($300,000),  Bamako 
($150,000),  Bombay  ($100,000),  Frankfurt  ($200,000),  Maseru  ($125,000),  Monrovia  ($150,000), 
Monterrey  ($150,000),  and  Nassau  ($250,000). 

The  FY  1995  request  will  provide  for  7  UPS  systems  with  major  installations  planned  for  Bamako 
($150,000),  Budapest  ($200,000),  Dar  Es  Salaam  ($150,000),  and  Santo  Domingo  ($200,000). 

Generator  Program 

The  generator  program  Is  critical  to  maintaining  the  safety  and  security  of  U.S.  embassy  facilities 
worldwide  as  it  supports  the  physical  security  of  DOS  personnel  and  the  technical  security  of 
diplomatic  operations  overseas.  Safety  and  security  requirements  such  as  perimeter  lighting, 
alarm  circuits,  sealed  windows  (which  necessitate  a  continuously  operating  HVAC  system  for  the 
embassy  to  function),  and  protective  barriers  cause  the  need  for  increased  amounts  of  emergency 
power.  The  program  also  provides  for  procurement  and  installation  of  residential  generators. 
These  generators  supply  backup  power  to  operate  refrigerators,  freezers,  air  conditioners  (where 
necessary),  and  security  lights  and  alarms. 

An  average  of  nine  major  office  generators  are  replaced  each  year  because  these  units  either 
become  undersized,  reach  the  end  of  their  useful  life,  or  experience  catastrophic  failure.  We 
expect  the  continuation  of  such  replacement  rate  into  the  future. 

In  FY  1993,  support  services  were  provided  to  79  posts  in  support  of  emergency  generator 
installations.  Major  generator  projects  included  Antananarivo  ($160,000),  Freetown  ($130,000), 
Harare  Phase  2  ($200,000),  Havana  ($250,000),  Lilongwe  ($250,000),  Lusaka  Phase  1  ($200,000), 
Nairobi  ($240,000),  and  Victoria  ($120,000). 

The  FY  1994  estimate  for  the  generator  program  will  provide  support  to  53  posts  with  major 
installations  scheduled  for  residences  and  office  buildings  In  Addis  Ababa  ($418,000),  Bombay 
($220,000),  Colombo  ($100,000),  Harare  Phase  3  ($113,000),  Karachi  ($266,000),  Lusaka  Phase  2 
($100,000),  Kathmandu  ($260,000),  Libreville  ($73,000),  Manila  ($214,000),  Monterrey  ($80,000), 
Nairobi  Phase  2  ($314,000),  New  Delhi  ($250,000),  Phnom  Penh  ($189,000),  Port  au  Prince 
($167,000),  and  Sofia  ($53,000). 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BU1LDHGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
POWER  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


The  FY  1995  request  includes  $3,325,000  for  the  generator  program.  The  requested  funding  will 
permit  support  for  23  posts  and  the  funding  of  major  projects  in  Asmara  ($150,000),  Asuncion 
($200,000),  Bujumbura  ($210,000),  Casablanca  ($120,000),  Luanda  ($150,000),  Lusaka  Phase  3 
($150,000 ,  Madras  ($100,000),  Managua  ($150,000),  Nairobi  Phase  3  ($200,000),  Phnom  Penh 
($200,000),  San  Jose  ($150,000),  and  Seoul  ($100,000). 

Polychlorinated  Biphenyls  (PCB)  Abatement 

The  Department  Is  continuing  its  efforts  to  complete  the  removal  of  PCBs  from  government-owned 
transformers.  In  FY  1993,  technical  assistance  and  engineering  support  was  provided  to  Embassy 
Quito  ($120,000)  and  Rome  ($181,000).  In  FY  1994,  requirements  are  projected  for  Montevideo 
($175,000)  and  Rome  ($140,000).  No  additional  funds  are  requested  for  this  purpose  In  FY  1995  as 
all  identified  requirements  have  been  addressed. 


1993 


UPS  Installations 
Generators 
PCB  Abatement 
Total 
Obligations 

1,956 

$3,591 

301 

5,848 

Financing: 

Reimbursements 

-74 

Proceeds  of  Sales 

-644 

Unoblig.  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

-1,480 

Unoblig.  Balance 
End  of  Year 

1.677 

Budget  Authority 

$5,327 

Program  Summary 

1994 

2,062 

$4,660 

389 

7,111 


-1,677 


$5,434 


1995 

2,215 

$3,325 


5,540 


$5,540 


Generators 
UPS  Installations 

Total 


Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 
1995  1996  1997         1998 


$3,325 
2215 


$3,620 
2.025 


$4,785 
1.435 


$4,800 
1.595 


1999 

$4,985 
1,635 


Tpjaj 

$21,515 
JJQ5 


$5,540        $5,645        $6,220      $6,395      $6,620        $30,420 
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ACQUISITION  AND  maintenance  of  buhjugs  abroad 

FY  1995 
SEISMIC  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$556  $567  $578 

The  Seismic  Program  manages  the  activities  associated  with  seismic  mitigation  and  Is  focused  on 
compliance  with  P.L.  101-614  (renewal  of  the  National  Earthquake  Reduction  Act  of  1977).  This  act 
requires  federal  agencies  to  address  and  minimize  the  seismic  risk  associated  with  existing 
buildings.  Executive  Order  12699  (effective  January  1990)  also  requires  all  federal  construction  to 
conform  to  the  latest  seismic  standards  and  codes. 

Seismic  assessments,  feasibility  studies,  strengthening  design,  and  construction  follow  a 
four-phase  track.  The  preliminary  seismiclty  study  estimates  the  seismic  hazard  at  a  post  based 
on  historical  and  U.S.  Geological  Service  records.  Phase  I  assessments  include  a  site  visit  to 
conduct  a  limited  seismicity  update  and  a  combination  of  detailed  assessments  and  walk-through 
investigations  of  selected  buildings.  Phase  II  feasibility  studies  determine  schemes  and 
preliminary  cost  estimates  to  strengthen  deficient  buildings.  During  Phase  III,  construction 
documents  are  developed  to  detail  specifications  to  strengthen  buildings  identified  during 
Phase  II.  Phase  IV  construction  implements  the  strengthening  design  as  an  Individual  project  or 
part  of  a  general  renovation. 

Up  until  this  point,  the  focus  of  the  program  has  been  Phase  I  assessments  of  more  vulnerable 
posts.  There  are  currently  32  ongoing  Phase  I  assessments,  with  many  posts  requiring  more  than 
one  detailed  assessment.  These  Phase  I  assessments  were  funded  with  a  FY  1992  reprogramming 
which  supplemented  annual  funding  levels  by  $1,000,000.  This  reprogramming  enabled  A/FBO  to 
accelerate  the  schedule  for  surveys  of  the  most  vulnerable  posts.  The  number  of  buildings  likely 
to  be  found  deficient  cannot  be  determined  at  this  point.  However,  based  on  prior  experience, 
many  will  be  found  deficient  and  will  generate  requirements  for  subsequent  Phase  II  feasibility 
studies. 

During  FY  1993,  contracts  for  Phase  I  Seismic  assessments  of  Istanbul,  Ljubljana,  Mexico  City, 
Reykjavik,  Sofia,  Surabaya,  Tijuana,  and  Zagreb  were  issued.  Contracts  were  also  Issued  for 
Phase  II  feasibility  studies  of  Bombay,  Budapest,  and  Naples. 

The  FY  1994  program  plan  includes  Phase  II  feasibility/preliminary  cost  determinations  for 
Guadalajara,  Tirana,  and  Santo  Domingo.  It  also  Includes  Phase  III  construction  documents  for 
the  Port-au-Prince  chancery.  Program  priorities  are  directed  toward  those  facilities  identified  with 
the  greatest  seismic  vulnerability.  FY  1993  carryover  balances  will  be  used  for  Phase  I 
assessments  of  Addis  Ababa  and  Asmara. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $578,000  will  provide  for  a  continuing  level  of  program  funding  that  Is 
directed  towards  higher  risk  deficiencies.  It  will  provide  for  a  continuing  level  of  Phase  II 
feasibility  studies/preliminary  cost  studies  for  those  buildings  determined  by  FBO  to  be  potential 
candidates  for  strengthening.  The  number  of  potential  Phase  III  construction  documents  Is 
dependent  upon  the  results  of  Phase  II  studies  and,  therefore,  cannot  currently  be  identified  In 
detail.  Since  the  program  must  consider  urgency  commensurate  with  vulnerability,  the  program 
plan  includes  limited  Phase  I  assessments  In  addition  to  Phase  II  and  Phase  III  efforts. 

Construction  costs  associated  with  strengthening  of  buildings  (i.e.,  mitigation)  are  included  in 
either  the  capital  program,  building  maintenance  program,  or  facility  rehabilitation  program, 
depending  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  all  required  repairs. 
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Obligations 
Projects: 

Assessments/Evalu- 
ations Phase  I 
Schematics/Prelim- 
inary Costs-Phase  II 
Construction 
Drawings-Phase  III 
Program  Support 
Total  Obligations 


FY  1995 
SEISMIC  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Program  Summary 
1993  1994 


$388 
174 

562 


$1,325 

344 

97 

_95 

1,861 


1995 

$80 

328 

95 

7£ 

578 


Financing: 

Recoveries  of 
Prior  Obligations 
Unoblig.  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

Unoblig.  Balance 
End  of  Year 

Budget  Authority 


-69 
-1,231 

1.294 
$556 


-1,294 


$567 


$578 


Projects 


Total 


Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 
1995  1996  1997         1998         1999 


$578 


$589 


Tola] 


Assessments/Evalu- 

ations Phase  I 

$80 

$85 

$85 

$85 

$85 

$420 

Schematics/Prelim- 

inary Costs  Phase  II 

328 

329 

335 

355 

355 

1,702 

Construction 

Drawings-Phase  III 

95 

95 

100 

100 

100 

490 

Program  Support 

75 

JQ 

m 

JQ 

M 

395 

$600        $620        $620 


$3,007 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BMLDWGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
POST  COMMUMCATIQNS  CENTER  RENOVATIONS  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$3,613  $3,685  $  1,006 

Post  Communications  Centers  (PCCs)  provide  the  secure  physical  and  technical  communications 
link  between  posts  and  the  Department  of  State.  Should  an  emergency  develop,  the  principal 
officer  of  the  post  and  his  country  team  depend  on  the  PCC  to  ensure  continued  functional 
contact  with  the  Department.  The  sensitive  operational  requirements  placed  on  these  centers 
require  the  installation  of  state-of-the-art  data  processing  and  transmission  equipment  which 
necessitate  the  upgrading  of  the  environment  in  which  the  systems  are  placed.  Extraordinary 
physical  and  technical  protection  of  classified  communications  Is  required  to  assure  that  this 
sensitive  reporting  function  is  not  jeopardized. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  required  communications  equipment,  virtually  all  support  facility 
functions  serving  the  PCC  must  be  upgraded  and  additional  secure  vault  space  constructed  to 
house  this  equipment.  This  requirement  includes  those  measures  necessary  to  combat  the  threat 
of  technical  penetration  of  this  secure  communication  link  between  the  post  and  the  Department. 
Both  the  cost  and  the  extent  of  renovations  have  increased  for  necessary  support  in  the  provision 
of  space,  environmental  necessities,  and  both  technical  and  physical  communications.  These 
communication  center  upgrades  are  necessary  to  bring  facilities  up  to  acceptable  technical  and 
security  standards. 

In  FY  1993,  renovations  to  the  Vientiane  PCC  were  installed  at  a  cost  of  $529,000.  Additional 
support  was  provided  for  construction  of  the  Hong  Kong  annex  building  and  the  ongoing 
renovation  to  the  Rome  post  communication  center. 

The  FY  1994  program  plan  includes  construction  costs  for  Madras  ($1,266,000).  Shenyang 
($1,300,000),  and  Lusaka  ($4,079,000);  designs  for  Jakarta  ($276,000)  and  Beirut  ($226,000);  and 
the  completion  of  Vientiane  ($422,000)  and  Conakry  ($70,000). 

The  FY  1995  plan  Includes  the  obligation  of  carryover  funds  for  the  Shenyang  PCC 
renovation  ($878,000).  The  budget  request  of  $1,000,000  provides  for  the  first  phase  renovation  of 
the  Beirut  PCC.  FY  1995  obligations  are  for  the  purchase  of  construction  materials.  The  Beirut 
multi-year  project  Includes  upgrading  an  emergency  generation  facility  and  associated  power 
requirements  for  the  uninterruptible  power  supply  fuel  tank,  as  well  as  PCC  HVAC  and  roof  and 
structural  renovations. 
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ACQMSmON  AND  MAMTTENANCE  OF  BWUMNGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 
POST  COWIUffiCATTOWS  CFJilEB  RENOVATIONS  PROGRAM  (conBnued) 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


1993 


Program  Summary 
1994 


1995 


Projects: 

Beirut 

$  - 

$226 

$1,000 

Conakry 

- 

70 

- 

Hong  Kong 

1,868 

15 

- 

Jakarta 

— 

276 

— 

Kinshasa 

2 

— 

- 

Lusaka 

55 

4,079 

- 

Madras 

— 

1,266 

- 

Madrid 

23 

- 

- 

Rome 

380 

19 

■■ 

Shenyang 

- 

1,300 

878 

Ulaanbaatar 

20 

60 

•a 

Vientiane 

529 

423 

- 

Subtotal,  Projects 

2,877 

7,734 

1,878 

Reimbursable  Activities 

1,370 

6,919 

_ 

Total 

4,247 

14,653 

1,878 

Financing: 

Recovery  of 

PY  Obligations 

-258 

- 

— 

Reprogramming  to 

3,444 

— 

_ 

NIS  Posts 

Reimbursements 

-7,238 

- 

- 

Unoblig.  Balance 

Start  of  Year 

-8,428 

-11,846 

-878 

Unoblig.  Balance 

End  of  Year 

11,846 

87! 

- 

Budget  Authority 

$3,613 

$3,685 

$1,000 

Five-Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

Projects: 
Accra 

1995 

1996 

1997         1998 

1999 

Total 

$- 

$200 

$2,300      $2,299 

$- 

$4,799 

Beirut 

1,000 

866 

1,522 

- 

3,388 

Conakry 

- 

- 

200 

2,515 

2,715 

Jakarta 

- 

2,762 

_              .. 

- 

2,762 

Rangoon 

- 

- 

190 

1,785 

1,975 

Vienna 

- 

- 

198        1,614 

- 

JL812 

Total 

$1,000        $3,828 

$4,020      $4,303 

$4,300 

$17,451 
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ACQUSIT10N  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDUGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$2,796  $2,852  $2,908 

The  principal  focus  of  the  Environmental  Services  Program,  which  was  initiated  In  1988,  Is  the 
identification  and  management  or  abatement  of  the  asbestos  hazard.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
begun  to  evaluate  other  potential  facility  health  risks,  such  as  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFCs), 
underground  storage  tanks  (USTs),  water  quality,  radon,  lead  paint,  and  leglonella  in  existing 
Department  of  State  overseas  buildings. 

Current  plans  anticipate  that  all  Foreign  Service  posts  be  inspected  for  asbestos  hazards  by  1997. 

In  1993,  FBO  conducted  asbestos  surveys  at  37  posts  and  developed  large-scale  contract 
abatement  projects  for  Paris,  Seoul,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Bombay,  Asuncion,  Copenhagen, 
and  Islamabad.   Additional  abatement  projects  conducted  because  of  building  renovation 
included  Tokyo,  Mexico  City,  Vilnius,  Riga,  Tallin,  and  Minsk.  The  cost  of  these  abatement 
projects  ranged  from  $44,000  to  $450,000.  Environmental  Services  program  staff  traveled  to  the 
posts  in  London,  Warsaw,  Asuncion,  Buenos  Aires,  Rangoon,  Naples,  Athens,  The  Hague,  Nairobi, 
and  Montevideo  to  implement  small  repairs  and  conduct  asbestos  maintenance  training. 

FY  1994  plans  include  the  Initiation  of  surveys  at  30  posts.  Major  asbestos  abatement  projects  are 
scheduled  for  Ankara  ($140,000),  Tirana  ($110,000),  Bombay  ($90,000),  New  Delhi  ($187,000), 
Bogota  ($85,000),  Brasilia  ($75,000),  Calcutta  ($80,000),  London  ($60,000),  Nairobi  ($55,000), 
Naples  ($100,000),  Rabat  ($55,000),  Mexico  City  ($150,000),  and  Rome  ($60,000). 

In  FY  1995,  asbestos  abatement  projects  are  planned  for  Belgrade  ($50,000),  Frankfurt  ($250,000), 
Rabat  ($87,000),      Abidjan  ($100,000),      Freetown  ($50,000),      Luxembourg  ($100,000), 
Beijing  ($150,000),  Dublin  ($92,000),  and  Phnom  Penh  ($100,000). 

A  total  of  $2,908,000  is  requested  for  FY  1995  to  complete  the  projects  indicated  above  and  to 
conduct  30  environmental  surveys.  These  surveys  will  focus  on  posts  that  potentially  have 
problems  with  asbestos,  CFCs,  lead-paint,  USTs,  water  quality,  radon,  and  leglonella.  Included  In 
the  budget  request  is  $344,000  for  program  support  costs,  Including  salaries  and  related  expenses 
for  five  personal  services  contractor  employees  to  conduct  surveys  and  manage  abatement 
projects. 
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ACQuTStTtON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SERY1      S  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Program  Summary 

Obligations 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Environmental  Surveys 
Asbestos  Abatement 
Program  Support 

$928 

1,802 

286 

$1,100 

1,622 

389 

$839 

1,725 

344 

Total  Obligations 

3,016 

3,111 

2,908 

Financing: 

Reimbursement: 

-14 

- 

- 

Unoblig.  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

-265 

-259 

— 

Reprogrammlng  from 
Facility  Maintenance 
Assistance  Program 

-200 

— 

— 

Unoblig.  Balance 
End  of  Year 

259 

- 

— 

Budget  Authority 

$2,796 

$2,852 

$2,908 

Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

1995 

1996 

1997         1998 

1999 

Total 

Environmental  Surveys 
Asbestos  Abatements 
Program  Support 

$839 

1,725 

344 

$864 

1,742 

357 

$892        $920 

1,798        2,010 

377          539 

$960 

2,090 

550 

$4,475 
9,365 
2,167 

Total 


$2,908        $2,963        $3,067      $3,469        $3,600      $16,007 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUHJWGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$61,420  $63,877  $66,368 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  provides  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
(M  &  R)  of  overseas  facilities,  including  routine  maintenance  and  repair,  special  maintenance, 
and  minor  improvements. 

Routine  maintenance  and  repair  covers  the  cost  of  keeping  real  property  In  such  condition 
that  It  can  be  used  for  Its  intended  purposes.  Examples  Include  preventive  maintenance  of 
building  systems  and  equipment;  recurring  activities  such  as  painting,  weather-stripping,  and 
termite  control;  minor  repairs  such  as  replacement  of  worn  fixtures  and  broken  windows;  and 
acquisition  of  building  supplies  used  for  recurring  maintenance  requirements. 

Special  maintenance  covers  the  restoration  of  existing  building  systems  to  a  fully-functional 
condition.  Special  maintenance  projects  can  include  the  replacement  of  roofs;  electrical 
rewiring;  and  the  replacement  of  HVAC,  plumbing  and  sewer  systems  among  other  Hems. 

There  are  two  types  of  minor  improvements.  First  are  those  that  enhance  the  value  of 
property.  Examples  are  installing  new  building  systems  or  adding  a  new  kitchen  or  bathroom. 
Second  are  those  Improvements  which  change  the  size,  nature,  or  function  of  a  facility. 
Examples  Include  enlarging  rooms,  building  extensions,  and  reconfiguring  Interior  space. 

During  FY  1993,  more  than  $30,241,000  was  obligated  for  minor  improvements  and  specie! 
maintenance  projects.  A  number  of  small  scale  rehabilitations  were  Initiated  Including 
renovations  to  the  Ambassadors'  residences  in  Athens  and  Bridgetown.  Maintenance  and 
repair  funds  were  used  to  renovate  the  consular  offices  at  Trieste,  rewire  the  Rome  chancery 
building,  and  to  renovate  partially  facilities  In  Asmara.  M  &  R  projects  that  were  funded  In 
previous  years  but  completed  In  FY  1993  include  perimeter  fencing  at  Havana;  renovations  to 
the  Mexico  motorpool  building;  renovations  to  the  office  annex  facility  In  Paris;  renovations  to 
the  N!S  post  support  center  at  Bonn;  kitchen  and  heating  upgrades  to  Spaso  House  (Moscow 
EMR  );  replacement  of  the  heating  and  ventilation  system  at  the  New  Delhi  Ambassador's 
residence;  and  construction  of  a  new  roof  at  the  Tegucigalpa  chancery. 

In  FY  1994  A/FBO  plans  to  allot  a  total  $31,653,000  for  routine  maintenance  and  repair  of 
facilities.  These  projects  and  activities  are  supervised  by  the  embassy  administrative  staffs. 
In  addition,  A/FBO  plans  to  obligate  $54,547,000  to  Implement  440  special  maintenance  and 
minor  improvement  projects.  Included  in  this  amount  is  $22,323,000  for  projects  that  were 
appropriated  In  prior  years  and  will  be  executed  during  FY  1994. 

The  $66,368,000  requested  in  FY  1995  is  required  to  continue  facility  maintenance  support  at 
current  levels. 
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ACQUISmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDKGS  ABROAD 


FY19J5 
MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Obligations 

Routine  Maintenance  and  Repair 
Special  Maintenance 
Minor  Improvements 

Total  Obligations 

Financing: 

Reimbursement 

Proceeds  of  Sale 

Unobligated  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

Unobligated  Balance 
End  of  Year 

Budget  Authority 


Program  Summary 

1993 

$27,234 

20,996 

9,245 


-10,321 


1994 

$31,653 
44,697 

9J50 


57,475         86,200 

-2,016 
-6,041 


-22,323 


1995 

$32,616 
28,673 
£079 

66,368 


22.323  -  - 

$61,420        $63,877        $66,368 


Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 


Routine  Maintenance 
and  Repair 
Special  Malnt. 
Minor  Improvement 

Total 


1995 


1996 


1997 


1998 


1999 


Tojaj 


$32,616  $33,706  $34,717  $35,759  $37,464  $174,262 

28,673  29,882  31,364  32,912  34,342  157,173 

5,079  5.302  5.564  5,839  6.244  28,028 

$66,368  $68,890  $71,645  $74,510  $78,050  $359,463 
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AComsmoN  and  maintenance  of  bhumbs  abroad 

FY  1995 

FACILITY  REHABaJTATTON  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$34,484  $50,948  $26,496 

The  Facilities  Rehabilitation  and  Support  Systems  Replacement  Program  was  first  funded  In 
FY  1991  and  now  serves  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Department's  Chancery  Life  Extension 
Program  (CLEP).  These  efforts  are  designed  to  restore  systematically  our  aging  inventory 
of  government-owned  and  long-term  leased  facilities  abroad.  The  Facilities  Rehabilitation 
and  Support  Systems  Replacement  Program  builds  on  the  Global  Condition  Survey 
Program  which  identifies  rehabilitation  requirements  worldwide.  All  posts  have  undergone 
extensive  facility  surveys;  reassessment  surveys  have  begun. 

Buildings  and  their  support  systems  have  finite  life  spans,  making  facility  rehabilitation 
work  ongoing  in  nature.  For  every  building  that  is  rehabilitated,  another  reaches  the  point 
where  major  work  is  needed.  Even  with  excellent  preventive  maintenance,  items  such  as 
plumbing,  electrical,  air  conditioning,  heating,  facades,  and  windows  eventually  must  be 
replaced.   Replacing  the  support  systems  within  a  building  is  often  expensive  and 
disruptive.  For  that  reason,  every  effort  is  made  to  combine  work  at  a  post  to  take 
advantage  of  benefits  from  economies  of  scale  and  to  decrease  the  intrusion  into  post 
operations. 

Since  its  inception  in  FY  1991, 23  projects  have  received  funding  under  this  program.  The 
FY  1994  estimate  includes  funds  for  survey,  design,  or  construction  of  9  additional  projects 
and  the  continuation  of  18  projects.  The  FY  1995  budget  request  will  provide  funding  for 
continuing  work  on  7  projects.  These  projects  have  a  high  likelihood  for  success,  will  be 
designed  prior  to  FY  1995,  and  can  be  executed  as  soon  as  funds  are  made  available.  The 
Department  plans  to  reprogram  $6,667,000  of  the  available  balances  in  the  Facility 
Rehabilitation  account  to  proceed  with  urgent  facility  renovations  at  new  posts  In  the 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  funding  category  excludes  any  renovations  which  may  be  required  for  the  Post 
Communication  Center  (PCC)  and  Physical  Security  Upgrades  which  are  budgeted 
separately.  Estimates  also  exclude  A/FBO  project  supervision  costs  and  construction 
security  expenses  which  are  included  in  those  respective  budget  categories.  The  facility 
rehabilitation  requirements  are  substantial.  The  current  funding  levels  in  the  five-year 
program  plan  (FY  1995-FY  1999)  totals  $134,527,000.  The  budget  request  represents 
projects  which  must  be  implemented  to  protect  operational  efficiency,  security,  and 
life-safety  of  the  building  occupants. 
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ACOUBfUON  AND  mPHMBg  OF  BU1LDWGS  ABROAD 

FY199J 

FACILfTY  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


Summary  by  Project 


Post 

Beijing 

Budapest 

Frankfurt 

Frankfurt 

Santo  Domingo 

Shanghai 

Toronto 


Project 

OBC  HVAC 

OBC  Rehab  •  Const. 

COB  Rehab 

Staff  Apts.  Heat  •  Const. 

OBC/EMRElec- Const. 

COB  Mech  -  Const. 

COB  Cons.  Wing/Rehab 

TOTAL 


Amount 

$2,820; 
4,376, 
3,800 
3,200, 
1,500, 
4,800, 
6.000 

$26,496 


Authorized  under  the  Diplomatic  Security  Program 
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ACQUBmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

FACILITY  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Summary  by  Project 

Projects  1993                       1994                  1995 

Ankara  OBC  $  103 

Athens  HVAC  3,156 

Beijing  OBC  HVAC 

Bombay  COB  HVAC 

Budapest  OBC  Elec/Struc.  9 

Budapest  OBC  Rehab 

Dhahran  Compound  550 

Frankfurt  COB 

Frankfurt  Staff  Apts 

Havana  USINT  1,590 

Hong  Kong  COB  1,030 

Islamabad  OBC  4 

Jeddah  Compound  800 

Karachi  COB  24 

London  OBC  216 

Madras  COB  35 

Manila  Seawall  16 

Mexico  City  6,609 

Moscow  EOB/EMR  1,866 

New  Delhi  OBC  331 

Paris  Talleyrand 

Paris  Staff  Apts 

Prague  OBC  3,106 

Rangoon  OBC 

Santo  Domingo  OBC/EMB 

St.  Petersburg  42 

Shanghai  COB 

Tokyo  EMR  7,678 

Toronto  COB  Cons  Wing  59 

Total  Obligations  27,224                  66,600              26,496 

Financing: 

Reprogramming  to  NIS  Posts  -                   6,667 

Unobligated  Balance 

Start  of  Year  -15,059                 -22,319 

Unobligated  Balance 

End  of  Year  22.319                         -                     - 


$1,300 

$- 

400 

— 

270 

2,820 

859 

— 

1,117 

— 

1,500 

4,376 

1,700 

- 

374 

3,800 

2,150 

3,200 

18,734 

— 

12,553 

- 

5,520 

_ 

3,975 

— 

2,684 

- 

465 

- 

943 

^ 

248 

_ 

3,712 

- 

3,500 

- 

700 

— 

124 

— 

100 

— 

150 

1,500 

2,215 

- 

500 

4,800 

466 

_ 

341 

JL00Q 

Budget  Authority  $34,484  $50,948  $26,496 
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ACQUISITION  AMD  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDMGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

FACILITY  R 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM  (continued} 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

Projects 

Abu  Dhabi  OBC 

$  - 

$500 

$  - 

$5,700 

$  - 

$6,200 

Beijing  OBC/HVAC 
Bern  OBX 

2,820 

- 

- 

— 

- 

2,820 

- 

125 

1,250 

- 

_ 

1,375 

Brasilia  SDA 

- 

3,000 

- 

— 

- 

3,000 

Budapest  OBC  Rehab 

4,376 

9,500 

- 

- 

- 

13,876 

Dakar  Consular 

— 

550 

— 

— 

— 

550 

Dhahran  Cmp 

- 

4,500 

- 

- 

- 

4,500 

Dublin  OBC 

— 

250 

2,700 

— 

- 

2,950 

Frankfurt  COB 

3,800 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

3,800 

Frankfurt  Staff  Apts. 

3,200 

3,616 

4,113 

5,987 

— 

16,916 

Jeddah  Cmp 

- 

5,700 

- 

2,200 

- 

7,900 

Jakarta  Cmp  Rehab 

- 

300 

- 

- 

3,101 

3,401 

Kinshasa  OBC 

■■ 

300 

- 

3,500 

- 

3,800 

London  EMR  Rehab 

- 

- 

300 

- 

3,000 

3,300 

Manila  Cmp  Rehab 

- 

- 

400 

- 

4,000 

4,400 

New  Delhi  Cons  Annex 

- 

250 

— 

2,500 

— 

2,750 

Oslo  OBC 

- 

150 

1,500 

— 

— 

1,650 

Paris  Staff  Apt 
Paris  A&B  Bldgs 

~ 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

12,000 

- 

~ 

300 

- 

3,200 

3,500 

Port  Au  Prince  COB/EMR 

— 

125 

1,300 

— 

— 

1,425 

Rabat  Housing 

- 

- 

- 

— 

284 

284 

Rangoon  OBC 

- 

1,650 

- 

- 

- 

1,650 

Rio  de  Janeiro  COB 

— 

650 

— 

_ 

^ 

650 

Rome  Office  DCM/Staff  Res. 

— 

— 

300 

3,000 

_ 

3,300 

Santo  Domingo  OBC/EMR 
Shanghai  COB 

1,500 

— 

_ 

— 

MM 

1,500 

4,800 

- 

— 

— 

— 

4,800 

Tangiers  Old  Legation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

100 

Tegucigalpa  OBC 

- 

- 

180 

1,800 

- 

1,980 

Tijuana  COB 

— 

- 

100 

1,200 

— 

1,300 

Tokyo  OBC/HVAC 

- 

- 

900 

— 

9,000 

9,900 

Toronto  COB/Cons  Wing 

6,000 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,000 

Vientiane  OBC 

- 

- 

130 

1,300 

- 

1,430 

Warsaw  OBC 

— = 

— - 

120 

— — 

1,400 

1.52Q 

TOTAL 

$26,496 

$34,166 

$16,593 

$30,187 

$27,085 

$134,527 
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ACQUBmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BIBLDUGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FAaUTIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Abu  Dhabi,  United  Arab  Emirates 

The  chancery  compound,  which  is  under  a  long-term  lease,  consists  of  four  residential  villas. 
These  buildings  are  crowded  and  in  need  of  major  renovation  to  allow  effective  and  efficient 
operations.  Although  a  perimeter  wall  has  been  constructed,  the  setbacks  from  the  adjacent 
public  streets  are  substantially  below  current  security  requirements. 

Plans  for  constructing  a  new  chancery  were  postponed  indefinitely  due  to  budget  constraints. 
The  existing  chancery  buildings  can  be  improved  functionally  with  some  expansion,  modification, 
and  rehabilitation.  The  security  of  the  building  can  be  improved  through  upgrading  and 
retrofitting  existing  systems. 

We  plan  to  request  funds  for  the  design  contract  in  FY  1996.  Construction  funding  will  be  sought 
in  FY  1998.  Aspects  of  the  project  will  require  construction  security  and  project  supervision 
which  wiii  be  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBC                                                                            FY  1996:  $  500 

Security  upgrades                                                 FY  1998:  5,700 
General  rehab 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $6,200 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAHTEMAMCE  OF  BUILDfGS  ABROAD 

FT  1995 

FACmTIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Bepng,  CNna 

The  San  Ban  Compound  houses  the  main  chancery  building.  The  Ambassador,  Political, 
Economic,  and  Defense  Attache'  Offices  are  located  here.  The  Marine  Guard  quarters,  a  secure 
communications  annex,  and  a  small  Foreign  Commercial  Service  building  are  also  on  this 
compound. 

The  windows  in  the  chancery  building  have  deteriorated  and  need  repair.  Some  window  repairs 
were  undertaken  in  FY  1992  using  Special  Maintenance  and  Repair  funding.  However,  because  of 
the  use  of  window  air  conditioning  units,  the  condition  of  the  windows  Is  rapidly  deteriorating.  A 
central  air  conditioning  system  would  allow  the  removal  of  the  units  and  provide  efficient  air 
conditioning  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  replace  the  windows  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  an 
electrical  upgrade  is  required  to  replace  the  deteriorating  system. 

Design  for  the  project  is  scheduled  for  FY  1994.  Funds  for  the  installation  of  central  air 
conditioning,  new  windows,  and  electrical  upgrade  will  be  requested  in  FY  1995.  The  project  will 
require  construction  security  and  project  supervision  which  are  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBC 

Installation  Central  AC  FY  1994:  $270 

Replacement  windows  FY  1995:  2,820 

Electrical  Upgrade 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $3,090 
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ACQWSfTION  AND  MAMTEMANCE  OF  BMLDMGS  ABROAD 

1995 

FACHITIES  REHABftJTATiOK  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Bent,  Switzerland 

The  Office  Building  Annex  in  Bern,  Switzerland  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1986.  A 
number  of  the  buildings  systems  are  in  need  of  replacement.  The  windows,  a  copper  roof, 
elevator  controls,  and  piping  are  all  showing  signs  of  deterioration.  The  design  Is  planned  for 
FY  1996  and  the  replacement  work  will  begin  in  FY  1997. 

Project  supervision  will  be  required  for  this  project  and  will  be  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBX 

Replace  roof  FY  1996:  $125 

Replace  windows,  shutters  FY  1997:  1.250 

Replace  piping 
Replace  elevator  controls 
General  building  rehab  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,375 
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ACQUlSmOW  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BU1LMNGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


Among  the  38  properties  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  Brasilia  is  a  six-story  36-unlt 
apartment  building  which  was  built  and  purchased  in  1966.  A  Global  Condition  Survey  of  the 
property  indicated  that  the  building  is  in  need  of  modernization  as  well  as  the  renovation  of  some 
of  Its  support  systems.  All  the  kitchens  and  baths  need  to  be  upgraded.  The  windows  and  HVAC 
system  need  to  be  replaced.  The  building  also  lacks  alternative  means  of  egress  during  a  fire. 

The  rehabilitation  project  proposed  for  FY  1996  would  add  three  fire  escapes  to  the  building. 
Project  Supervision  support  will  be  required  for  the  project  and  is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope 

Staff  Apartments 
Add  fire  escape 
Upgrade  kitchens 
Upgrade  baths 
Replace  windows 
Replace  HVAC 
General  building  rehab 


Cost  Estimate: 

FY  1996: 

$3,000 

PROJECT  TOTAL: 

$3,000 
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ACQUBTIION  AND  MAWTENAHCE  OF  BuTLDUGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FAaUTTES  REHABtUTATtON  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Budapest,  Hungary 

The  chancery  in  Budapest  was  constructed  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  United  States  acquired 
the  property  in  1946.  The  six-story  building,  located  on  0.23  acres  of  land,  has  approximately 
34,000  net  square  feet  of  space. 

The  attic  floor  is  partially  made  of  old  logs  that  are  decaying  and  must  be  replaced.  The  electrical 
system  is  Insufficient  for  the  post's  demands.  The  heating  system  is  antiquated  and  can  no 
longer  meet  demands.  Public  access  controls  also  need  to  be  upgraded. 

The  project  design  was  Initiated  In  FY  1992  by  A/FBO  engineering  staff.  In  FY  1994,  the  structural 
repair  to  the  chancery  attic  and  electrical  system  began.  The  attic  repairs  will  be  completed  by 
FY  1994,  but  electrical  repairs  will  continue  through  FY  1995.  Design  for  the  general  rehabilitation 
work,  HVAC,  plumbing  repairs,  and  other  repairs  will  begin  In  FY  1994.  Construction  will  begin  in 
FY  1995  and  should  be  completed  in  FY  1996. 

Project  supervision  and  construction  security  are  required  for  this  project  and  are  budgeted 
separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery  FY  1992:  $    6 

Electrical  upgrade  FY  1993:  9 

Structural  upgrade  FY  1994:  2,617 

Roof  repair/replace  FY  1995:  4,376 

Heating  system  replacement  FY  1996:  9,500 
General  rehab 

PROJECT  TOTAL:     $16,508 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUTLDHGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FAdLfTlES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Dakar,  Senegal 

The  U.S.  Government  owns  the  Chancery  and  a  GSO/Warehouse  compound  In  Dakar.  The  OBC 
was  built  in  1977  and  the  GSO/Warehouse  compound  was  constructed  in  1983.  Both  of  these 
facilities  require  upgrading  to  meet  current  operations.  The  consular  operations  have  expanded 
In  Dakar  so  that  a  reconfiguration  of  the  OBC  is  necessary.  This  reconfiguration  will  allow  the 
renovation  of  existing  space  and  the  upgrade  of  supporting  systems.  At  the  GSO/Warehouse 
compound,  a  renovation  of  existing  facilities  will  allow  for  the  expansion  of  some  operations  and 
the  upgrade  of  others.  The  renovation  will  include  the  garage,  repair  bays,  fuel  storage  area,  and 
office  space. 

Project  supervision  will  be  required  for  the  project  and  is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBC 

Office  reconfiguration  FY  1996:  $550 

General  Rehab 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $550 
GSO/WHE 
Rehab  garage 
Rehab  repair  bays 
Upgrade  fuel  storage  area 
General  office  rehab 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDMGS  ABROAD 

FY1995 

FACHJT1ES  REHABIUTATTON  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

The  compound  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia  is  located  on  a  24-acre  site  which  was  acquired  by 
long-term  lease  in  1993.  The  compound  requires  extensive  rehabilitation.  In  addition,  a  new 
perimeter  wall  will  be  required  to  delineate  the  property  boundary  from  that  of  the  neighboring 
Dhahran  Academy.  The  electrical  system's  incoming  power  lines  are  in  poor  condition  due  to 
exposure  to  extreme  solar  radiation.  The  main  water  distribution  system  was  built  circa  1955  and 
needs  to  be  replaced  due  to  the  deterioration  of  the  piping  caused  by  the  high  saline  content.  The 
high  saline  content  has  caused  obstructions  in  the  pipes,  resulting  in  leaks  and  extensive  water 
damage  to  the  floors.  A  new  underground  sweet  water  storage  tank  capable  of  storing  150,000 
gallons  is  needed.  Septic  tanks  have  collapsed  and  need  to  be  replaced,  along  with  drain  lines 
which  have  become  clogged. 

Non-residential  rehabilitation  requirements  on  the  compound  include  installing  fire  and  safety 
upgrades  in  the  consulate  office  building.  Several  of  the  non-residential  buildings'  electrical 
systems  need  to  be  grounded.  New  non-emergency  generators  are  also  required  to  keep  pace 
with  electrical  demands  on  the  compound. 

After  all  electrical  and  underground  piping  work  has  been  completed,  extensive  road  repairs  will 
be  required.  If  this  is  not  accomplished  soon,  the  roads  will  degenerate  beyond  the  point  of 
economical  repair. 

The  compound  renovation  project  will  be  accomplished  over  several  fiscal  years.  The  first 
construction  phase,  scheduled  for  FY  1995,  will  cover  such  requirements  as  fire  and  life  safety, 
some  security  issues,  and  other  work  of  an  immediate  nature  dealing  with  the  infrastructure  of  the 
compound.  The  remaining  work,  planned  for  FY  1996,  will  encompass  modifications  to  the  power 
distribution  system,  a  new  sanitary  system,  a  new  domestic  water  distribution  system,  and 
restoration  of  roadways. 

Construction  security  and  project  supervision  will  be  required  for  some  aspects  of  this  project 
and  are  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Compound 

Plumbing  upgrades  FY  1993:  $  550 

Generator  replacement  FY  1994:  1,700 

Flreproofing  FY  1996:  4.500 

Water  distribution  system  replacement 

Road  Restoration  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $6,750 

General  rehabilitation  work 
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ACQUBmON  AND  MAffTENANCE  OF  BUBJMGS  ABROAD 


FY19» 
FACIllTgS  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


(dollars  in  thousands) 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Construction  of  the  chancery  in  Dublin,  Ireland  was  completed  in  1964,  and  the  electrical  and 
HVAC  systems  are  now  past  their  useful  lives.  A  Global  Maintenance  Survey  of  the  chancery 
recommended  an  extensive  rehabilitation  of  the  heating,  ventilation,  air  conditioning,  and 
electrical  distribution  systems. 

Construction  security  and  project  supervision  will  be  required  and  will  be  funded  separately.  The 
design  for  this  project  is  scheduled  for  FY  1996  and  construction  in  FY  1997. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery 

HVAC  Rehab  FY  1996:  $  250 

Electrical  Distribution  System  FY  1997:  2,700 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $2,950 
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ACQUBfTlON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUtlPMGS  ABROAD 

Eum 

FAOUITES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Frankfurt,  Germany 
(Consulate) 

The  Consular  Office  Building  in  Frankfurt  is  U.S.  Government-owned  and  was  built  in  1952.  It  Is 
supplemented  by  an  annex  (four  converted  apartment  buildings),  a  GSO  office,  and  a  warehouse 
annex,  all  located  on  a  separate  compound. 

The  42-year  old  Consulate  building  is  a  51,000  sq.  ft,  six-story  structure  with  a  glass  and  concrete 
facade.  While  structurally  sound,  the  building  has  degraded  due  to  general  deterioration  and  wear 
and  tear  in  public  areas.  Mechanical  and  plumbing  systems  are  In  below  average  condition  and  In 
need  of  renewal  and  rehabilitation.  The  existing  heating  system  and  over  70  window  air 
conditioning  units  should  be  replaced  with  a  central  heating/cooling  system  for  Increased 
efficiency  and  greatly  reduced  utility  costs. 

The  terrazzo  floors  are  cracked  and  chipped  and  should  be  repaired  or  replaced,  and  office 
restrooms  require  renovation.  The  facade  throughout  the  building  Is  in  need  of  replacement 

The  FY  1994  funds  provide  for  design  of  the  project.  In  FY  1995,  the  Department  Is  requesting 
$3,800,000  for  construction. 

Project  supervision  and  construction  security  will  be  required  for  this  project  and  are  budgeted 
separately. 


Scope: 

Cost  Estimate: 

Consulate  and  four  Annex  Buildings 

Replace  heat/HVAC  system 

FY  1994: 

$374 

Rehab  bathrooms 

FY  1995: 

3400 

Replace  glass  facade 

Replace  ceiling  tiles 

PROJECT  TOTAL: 

$4,174 

Upgrade  mech/plumblng 

Replace  piping  risers 

Other  plumbing 

Upgrade  Are  alarms 

General  building  rehab 
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ACQUSmONAWPMiUKlHIANCEOFBMLDilGSABBQAD 


FY199S 
FACfUTTES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


(dollars  in  thousands) 


(Staff  Housing) 

The  Carl  Schurz  Housing  Complex  contains  one  of  the  Department  of  State's  largest 
U.S.  Government-owned  residential  properties.  The  complex  provides  housing  for  almost  all 
personnel  of  U.S.  Government  agencies  assigned  to  Frankfurt  as  well  as  some  U.S.  military 
personnel.  The  residential  units,  built  In  1951,  have  been  in  continuous  use  for  almost  40  years 
without  significant  rehabilitation  Investment  To  minimize  future  maintenance  and  utility  costs, 
the  Department  proposes  an  extensive  renovation  project  to  replace  the  deteriorated  electrical, 
plumbing,  and  heating  systems;  upgrade  the  bathrooms  and  Kitchens;  and  Install  new  entrance 
doors  to  Improve  security.  The  complex's  water  distribution  system  also  needs  renovation. 

The  project  will  be  phased  over  several  years  to  allow  continued  occupancy  of  the  majority  of  the 
units  at  any  one  time.  The  first  phase  will  Include  the  installation  of  separate  boilers  In  each 
building. 

Project  supervision  support  is  required  for  this  project  and  is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Staff  Housing  Complex 

Replace  electrical  FY  1994:  $  2,1 50 

Upgrade  bathrooms/kitchen  FY  1995:  3,200 

Rehab  heating/water  dlstr.  sys.  FY  1996:  3,616 

Replace  piumUng  FY  1997:  4,113 

Replace/repair  roof  tiles  FY  1998:  5,987 
Install  security  doors 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $19,066 
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ACQWSmONAIPIIiWIBIAIiCEOFBUaJIWQSABHQAD 


FY  1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACQIEHT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


The  U.S.  Government  owns  the  Chancery  Compound  in  downtown  Jakarta  and  a  GSO/Warehouse 
Compound  which  Is  located  approximately  40  minutes  away.  A  conglomeration  of  about  20 
buildings  serve  the  U.S.  mission  on  the  Chancery  Compound.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  old, 
crowded,  and  are  In  dire  need  of  rehabilitation  If  not  total  replacement  A  project  is  underway  to 
renovate  the  first  floor  of  the  chancery  building.  A  facilities  plan  is  being  conducted  which  will 
outline  options  for  rehabilitating  the  remaining  parts  of  the  compound  as  well  as  the 
GSO/Warehouse  Compound. 

Design  for  this  project  is  planned  for  FY  1996  with  construction  to  begin  in  FY  1999.  Project 
supervision  will  be  required  and  is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery  and  GSO  Compounds: 

Reconfiguration  FY  1996'  $300 

General  Rehab  FY  1999:  3f101 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $3,401 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MJMNTENANCE  OF  BMLDMGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FAOUTIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Jeddah,  Saudi  Arabia 

The  U.S.  compound  in  Jeddah  is  a  43-acre  site  which  has  been  reduced  to  approximately  30  acres 
as  a  result  of  negotiations  for  renewal  of  the  long-term  lease.  The  entire  perimeter  wall  will  need 
to  be  replaced  due  to  the  advanced  state  of  deterioration  and  the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
compound.  The  compound  contains  the  consulate  office  building,  senior  officer's  residence, 
principal  officer's  residence,  nine  staff  houses,  seven  staff  apartments,  swimming  pool,  snack  bar, 
commissary,  power  plant,  and  other  service  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  perimeter  wall,  the 
compound  in  general  is  in  poor  condition  and  the  Infrastructure  (water,  roads,  electrical  systems, 
and  roofs)  and  staff  housing  units  are  deteriorating. 

The  exteriors  of  all  buildings  are  in  poor  condition  due  to  the  existing  harsh  elements  which 
include  extremely  high  temperatures  and  high  humidity.  The  eight  prefabricated  houses  erected 
In  the  1950's  are  in  very  poor  condition  and  need  to  be  completely  rehabilitated  for  safety, 
functional,  and  operational  reasons.  The  electrical  wiring  on  the  compound  is  over  25  years  old. 
Technical  inspections  indicate  a  need  to  rewire  all  the  office  and  residential  buildings. 

The  current  water  storage  tank  is  inadequate,  causing  the  need  for  the  post  to  constantly 
purchase  truckloads  of  water.  The  condition  of  the  tank  is  deteriorating  due  to  age  and  type  of 
construction.  A  new,  larger  tank  would  be  built  using  reinforced  concrete  which  would  meet 
present  and  future  water  requirements.  Additionally,  there  are  no  fire  hydrants  on  post.  We  plan 
to  install  five  fire  hydrants,  two  pumps,  and  the  necessary  pipeline,  this  equipment  would 
provide  better  protection  to  the  compound  which  has  suffered  from  two  major  fires  in  four  years. 

This  project  will  require  project  supervision  and  portions  of  It  will  also  require  construction 
security.  These  costs  are  budgeted  separately. 

Due  to  the  extensive  nature  of  this  project,  it  will  be  phased  over  several  fiscal  years.  Design 
started  in  FY  1993  and  construction  is  scheduled  to  span  fiscal  years  1994  - 1998. 


Scope: 

Cost  Estimate: 

Compound  Rehabilitation 

FY  1993: 

$  800 

Rewire  entire  compound 

FY  1994: 

5,520 

Install  fire  hydrants 

FY  1996: 

5,700 

Replace  windows/roofs 

FY  1998: 

2,200 

Replace  perimeter  wall 

General  rehabilitation  work 

PROJECT  TOTAL: 

$14,220 
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AComsmoN  and  maintenance  of  bihlmjos  abroad 

OJ995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Kinshasa,  Zaire 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  property  in  Kinshasa  consists  of  the  chancery,  a  chancery  annex,  a 
y*ZZ     f*'  and  aPProximate|y  40  residences  including  apartments.  The  chancery  was  built  In 
1950  and  contains  much  of  the  original  wiring,  electrical,  and  plumbing  systems.  In  addition,  the 
roofing  system  has  deteriorated  badly. 

Major  rehabilitation  of  the  chancery,  the  Ambassador's  residence  and  chancery  annex  were 
underway  In  FY  1991  when  civil  unrest  caused  the  project  to  be  halted.  A  drawdown  of  all 
nonessential  staff  and  dependents  and  a  projected  restarting  of  one-third  the  original  number  has 
required  a  complete  rescoping  of  this  project.  In  addition,  some  upgrades  that  were  conceived  as 
part  of  the  original  project  have  been  done  or  will  be  done  separately.  We  anticipate  resurvevlna 
and  designing  the  project  In  FY  1996  and  Initiating  construction  in  FY  1998. 

This  project  will  require  project  supervision  which  is  budgeted  separately. 
Sc°P«:  Cost  Estimate: 


Chancery  FY  1992 

Rehab  electrical  FY  1996 

Rehab  lighting  systems  FY  1998 
Rehab  HVAC 

Repair  plumbing  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $3,803 

Replace  roof  ' 

General  building  rehab 


$    3 

300 
3.500 
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ACQUSmOH  AND  MAMIENANCE  OF  BUILDUPS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

FAOUTIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACBIEWT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


U.S.  Government  operations  in  Manila  are  situated  on  two  compounds  and  in  several  short-term 
leased  buildings.  The  compounds  are  U.S.  Government-owned  and  Include  the  Chancery 
Compound,  annex  office  building,  several  support  facilities,  and  the  Marine  Security  Guard 
Residence.  The  Seafront  Compound,  in  addition  to  staff  housing  and  recreational  facilities, 
provides  space  for  GSO  operations,  shops,  warehousing,  and  some  tenant  agency  facilities  such 
as  the  USIA  Regional  Services  Center.  Other  tenant  agencies  are  located  In  short-term  leased 
facilities  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

A  number  of  operations  in  Manila  are  projected  to  be  scaled  back  over  the  next  several  years. 
This  provides  an  opportunity  to  redistribute  the  space  In  the  existing  U.S.  Government-owned 
buildings  and  consolidate  diplomatic  functions  currently  housed  in  leased  space  onto  the 
compounds.  A  facilities  plan  is  currently  underway  that  will  map  out  specific  reconfiguration 
options. 

Design  for  this  reconfiguration  project  is  anticipated  to  begin  in  FY  1997,  after  the  impact  of  the 
downsizing  has  been  better  defined.  Construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  FY  1999.  Construction 
security  and  project  supervision  are  anticipated  and  will  be  funded  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery 

Reconfiguration  FY  1997:  $  400 

General  Rehab  FY  1999:  4,000 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $4,400 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  HKSMBS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FAaUTlES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

London,  United  Kingdom 

The  U.S.  Government  has  owned  the  chancery  building  In  London  since  1960.  The  building,  while 
generally  in  good  condition,  is  starting  to  show  some  signs  of  deterioration.  Of  particular  concern 
is  the  electrical  system.  The  wiring  is  in  need  of  replacement,  as  are  circuit  boards  and 
conductors. 

Several  of  the  support  systems  in  the  Ambassador's  residence  (Wlnfleld  House)  are  well  beyond 
their  useful  life  and  are  showing  signs  of  deterioration.  The  electrical  and  wiring  system  requires 
replacement,  as  do  the  boilers,  pumps,  and  plumbing.  Design  and  work  on  the  EMR  will  begin  in 
FY  1997  with  construction  projected  for  FY  1999. 

The  renovations  to  the  chancery,  scheduled  for  FY  1994,  will  require  construction  security  as  well 
as  project  supervision.  The  work  in  the  EMR  will  require  project  supervision.  These  costs  are 
budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery  FY  1993:  $  216 

Electrical  System  Upgrade  FY  1994:  2,684 

TOTAL:  $2,900 

EMR 

Replace  elec./wl  ring  FY  1997:  $300 

Replace  boilers/pumps  FY  1999:  3.000 

Replace  plumbing  TOTAL:  $3,300 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $6,200 
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ACQUBmOW  AND  MAUTENANCE  OF  BMLDH6S  ABROAD 

FYJ999 

FAaUTIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

New  Delhi,  India 

There  are  over  60  U.S.  Government-owned  or  long-term  leased  facilities  in  New  Delhi,  India. 
Included  are  the  Chancery  (East  Building),  Consular  Building  (West  Building),  the 
Ambassador's  Residence  (Roosevelt  House),  a  Housing  and  Community  Center  Compound, 
and  the  USIS  facility  in  downtown  New  Delhi.  The  Chancery,  which  was  built  In  1958,  Is  a 
121,000  sq.  ft,  two  story,  reinforced  concrete  structure.  The  building  is  in  sound  condition,  but 
a  number  of  the  building's  support  systems  need  to  be  renewed  including  the  air  conditioning, 
plumbing,  electrical,  as  well  as  the  ceilings,  floors  and  the  roof. 

The  West  Building  is  also  a  two-story  reinforced  concrete  structure  that  was  built  in  1965.  The 
floor  area  of  the  building  is  105,000  square  feet  The  facility  is  structurally  sound  but  needs 
extensive  renovation  of  major  systems  Including  the  roof,  window,  air  conditioning,  elevator, 
and  electrical  systems.  The  electrical  substation  and  the  electrical  generating  plant  also  need 
replacement 

The  work  in  New  Delhi  Is  being  phased  over  several  years: 

-  The  first  phase  includes  needed  domestic  water  and  chilled  water  projects  at  the  housing 
compound.  This  phase  began  in  FY  1992  and  will  be  completed  in  FY  1994. 

-  The  second  phase  includes  work  in  the  chancery  building.  A  design  contract  was 
executed  in  FY  1993  with  construction  to  follow  in  FY  1994. 

-  Design  work  for  the  replacement  of  the  central  plant  located  In  the  West  Building  began 
in  FY  1993.  Construction  follows  In  FY  1994. 

-  Design  for  the  West  Building  air  handling  unit  replacement  was  also  Initiated  in  FY  1993. 
Construction  is  scheduled  for  FY  1994. 

•  The  third  phase  calls  for  rehabilitation  of  the  consulate  building,  for  which  design  Is 
scheduled  In  FY  1996  with  construction  to  follow  In  FY  1998. 

Construction  security  will  be  needed  for  work  in  the  OBC.  Project  supervision  will  be  needed 
for  all  phases  of  the  work  in  New  Delhi.  These  costs  are  budgeted  separately. 
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ACQUSmOtj  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


New  Delhi  continued: 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery  Upgrade  FY  1992:  $  90 

Rehab  of  Electrical  System  FY  1993:  331 

Replace  ceiling  FY  1994:  3,712 

Upgrade  HVAC  TOTAL:  $4,133 

Upgrade  plumbing 

Repair  roof 

Replace  floor  tiling 

General  building  rehab 
Consular  Bldg  Upgrade 

Upgrade  HVAC  * 

Replacement  of  Central  Plant 

Replace  air  handling  unit 
Housing  Compound 

Water  treatment/filtration  system 

Replace  water  distribution  system 

West  Building  Upgrade  FY  1996:  $250 

Replace  roof/add  insulation  FY  1998:  2,500 

Replace  windows  TOTAL:  $2,750 

Replace  emergency  generators 
Upgrade  plumbing 
Rehab  elevators 

Upgrade  electrical  system  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $6,883 

General  building  rehab 
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ACQUKmOH  AMD  MJWTBOIICE  OF  BUBJ)WGS  ABROAD 

FY  1905 

FACaJTTES  RBIABfLITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPJACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Oslo,  Norway 

The  Chancery  In  Oslo  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1959.  The  65,000  sq.  ft.  building 
has  been  well  maintained.  However,  some  of  Its  exterior  systems  are  in  need  of  repair.  The  roof 
has  passed  its  useful  life  and,  along  with  the  windows,  must  be  replaced  before  damage  occurs  to 
the  interior  of  the  building.  Other  rehabilitation  work  of  a  general  nature  is  also  required. 

This  project  will  require  construction  security  and  project  supervision  which  are  budgeted 
separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery  Replace  roof                                          FY  1996:  $  150 

Replace  windows                                                  FY  1997:  1.500 
General  rehab 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,650 
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ACQUBIT10N  AND  MAMTEHAHCE  OF  BUiLDtlGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

i  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Paris,  Franco 


The  U.S.  Government-owned  buildings  in  Paris  are  some  of  the  oldest  In  our  Inventory.  The 
Talleyrand  office  building  annex  was  built  in  1768  and  is  an  historic  landmark.  Many  support 
systems  have  been  replaced  in  the  recent  past.  However,  the  facade  on  the  108,000  sq.  ft., 
seven-sided  building  is  in  dire  need  of  repair.  It  has  developed  serious  cracks  and  must  be 
completely  replaced.  Some  of  the  balustrades  are  loose  and  present  a  safety  hazard.  Some  of  the 
balconies  also  are  unsafe.  Construction  on  this  project  is  scheduled  for  FY  1994. 

The  chancery  building  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  In  1932  and  currently  requires  a  complete 
electrical  and  HVAC  upgrade.  Power  risers  and  distribution  panels  must  be  replaced.  While  these 
projects  are  being  completed,  other  rehabilitation  requirements  will  be  economically 
incorporated.  Design  work  on  the  office  buildings  will  begin  in  FY  1997  with  construction  starting 
FY  1999. 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  staff  apartment  buildings  on  the  Boulogne  and  Neuilly  compounds 
were  acquired  in  1954.  Because  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  age,  these  buildings  and  their 
support  systems  require  a  complete  rehabilitation  including  electrical  distribution,  plumbing  and 
heating  systems,  air  conditioning,  and  total  modernization  of  kitchens  and  bathrooms.  There  are 
a  total  of  five  buildings  with  approximately  15  apartments  in  each.  The  plan  calls  for  vacating  and 
rehabilitating  one  building  at  a  time.  The  overall  design  is  planned  for  FY  1994 .  Renovation  will 
begin  In  FY  1996  and  continue  beyond  FY  1999. 

Work  in  the  Talleyrand  building  and  the  apartments  will  require  project  supervision. 
Rehabilitation  of  the  chancery  will  require  project  supervision  and  construction  security  support 
These  costs  are  budgeted  separately. 

Scope: 

Talleyrand: 

Repair  facade 

Residential  Apartments: 
Complete  renovation 


Chancery: 

Upgrade  electrical 
Upgrade  HVAC 


Cost  Estimate: 

FY  1994: 

$3,500 

FY  1994: 

700 

FY  1996: 

3,000 

FY  1997 

3,000 

FY  1998: 

3,000 

FY  1999: 

3.QQQ 

TOTAL: 

$12,700 

FY  1997: 

300 

FY  1999: 

3,200. 

TOTAL: 

$3,500 

PROJECT  TOTAL: 

$19,700 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Port-au-Prmce,  Haiti 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  chancery  building  was  constructed  in  1960  and  occupies  39,000 
gross  square  feet.  This  concrete  masonry  building  requires  an  upgrade  to  correct  a  seismic 
deficiency  and  to  replace  the  roof.  These  problems  will  be  addressed  in  FY  1994  using  Special 
Maintenance  and  Repair  funds. 

The  Consular  Section  is  located  in  a  U.S.  Government-owned  building  approximately  two  miles 
from  the  chancery.  This  building,  although  seismically  sound,  suffers  from  other  problems.  The 
entire  electrical  system  needs  to  be  replaced.  The  building  lacks  adequate  plumbing  facilities. 
The  31  window  air  conditioning  units  should  be  replaced  with  a  central  system  that  will  be  more 
efficient  and  quiet.  Like  the  chancery,  the  facility  is  overcrowded.  A  reconfiguration  of  the 
consular  section,  along  with  general  rehabilitation  work,  will  make  strides  in  making  this  facility  a 
modern  functional  office. 

The  EMR  was  constructed  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  1939.  Much  of  the  plumbing  is  original  and 
needs  replacement.  Likewise,  the  electrical  system  requires  upgrading,  Including  replacement  of 
its  antiquated  circuit  panelboards. 

The  work  in  the  COB  and  EMR  will  be  executed  as  a  single  project  in  FY  1997  with  design 
occurring  In  FY  1996.  The  project  will  require  project  supervision  which  is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

COB/EMR:  FY  1996:  $  125 

Replace  electrical  FY  1997:  1.300 

Replace  plumbing 

Install  central  AC  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,425 

Reconfigure/general  rehab 
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ACQUTSmOW  AND  MAtfTENAWCE  OF  BUILDMGS  ABROAD 

FY  1996 

FACnJTTES  REHABaJTATTON  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Hum,  Morocco 

Among  the  U.S.  Government-owned  facilities  in  Rabat  is  a  five-story  apartment  building 
purchased  in  1972.  There  are  10  apartment  units  In  the  building.  Currently,  the  building  Is  used 
for  housing  and  offices. 

Many  of  the  support  systems  in  the  building  are  In  dire  need  of  replacement  The  two  oil-fired 
boilers  that  supply  hot  water  to  the  radiators  are  old  and  should  be  replaced.  The  plumbing 
system  is  a  mixture  of  steel,  plastic,  and  cast  iron  and  is  frequently  clogged.  Other  items  that 
need  to  be  replaced  are  the  antiquated  water  heaters,  the  electrical  system,  the  lighting  system 
(both  interior  and  exterior),  and  the  40-year  old  elevator.  To  handle  potential  emergencies,  the 
building  needs  a  second  means  of  egress.  The  kitchens  require  upgrading  as  well.  Other 
rehabilitation  work  of  a  general  nature  is  required  to  the  building  and  to  the  site.  Design  for  the 
project  will  begin  in  FY  1 999. 

Project  supervision  will  be  required  and  Is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope: 

Staff  Housing 
Replace  plumbing 
Replace  mechanical 
Replace  electrical 
Replace  lighting 
Replace  elevator 
Upgrade  kitchens 
Install  second  egress 
General  rehab 


Cost  Estimate: 

FY  1999: 

$284 

Cost  to  Complete: 

ism 

PROJECT  TOTAL: 

$2£84 
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ACQUBfllON  AW)  MJUWTBiANCE  OF  BUmiWGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Rangoon,  Burma 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  chancery  In  Rangoon  was  acquired  in  1948  and  is  in  poor  condition. 
Immediate  minor  repairs  have  been  undertaken.  However,  interior  wiring  and  lighting,  the  air 
conditioning  system,  windows,  the  roof,  and  the  sewer  system  all  must  be  replaced. 

Design  for  this  project  Is  scheduled  for  FY  1994,  while  construction  is  scheduled  for  FY  1996. 

Construction  security  and  project  supervision  will  be  needed  for  the  project  and  are  budgeted 
separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBC 

Replace  wiring/lighting  FY  1994:  $100 

Replace  roof  FY  1996:  1.650 

Replace  sewer  lines 

Replace  air  conditioning  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,750 

Replace  windows 
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ACQUBmON  AMD  MAtfTPtAWCE  OF  BUH)MGS  ABROAD 

FJMJ85 

FACILITIES  REHABRJTATIOM  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Rto  de  Janeiro,  Brad 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  Consulate  Office  Building  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  built  in  1953.  The 
144,000  gross  square  foot  building  is  undergoing  renovation  work  on  some  of  Its  major  support 
systems.  A  follow-up  phase  to  the  work  currently  underway  is  the  complete  overhaul  of  the  four 
elevators  servicing  the  building. 

Construction  security  and  project  supervision  will  be  required  for  the  project  and  are  budgeted 
separately. 

Scope: 

COB 

Overhaul  elevators 


Cost  Estimate: 

FY  1996: 

$650 

PROJECT  TOTAL: 

$650 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BMLMNGS  ABROAD 

BLISS 

FACILITIES  REHABIUTATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAy 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Rome,  Italy 

The  chancery  building  is  a  137,000  sq.  ft.  facility  comprised  of  three  sections.  Construction  of  the 
building  dates  from  the  1600's  to  the  1950's.  Much  of  the  building  is  of  historic  significance  and 
must  be  preserved.  Many  of  the  artistic  and  historic  areas  have  not  been  restored  for  many  years; 
they  are  in  need  of  professional  cleaning  and  restoration.  The  wooden  windows  and  shutters  are 
warped  and  should  be  replaced.  In  addition,  the  three  passenger  elevators  are  over  50  years  old 
and  should  be  completely  replaced. 

The  twin  consulate  and  USIA  headquarter's  buildings  are  designed  in  a  Renaissance  Revival  style 
and  each  have  approximately  20,000  net  square  feet.  The  windows  and  shutters  on  these 
buildings  are  also  warped  and  in  need  of  replacement.  Each  building  has  an  elevator  that  is  35 
years  old  and  in  frequent  need  of  repair.  They  should  both  be  replaced.  In  addition,  the  air 
conditioning  system  in  the  buildings  is  inefficient.  A  central  A/C  system  should  replace  the 
current  window  units. 

Villa  Pinciana  is  a  90-year  old  residence  with  four  apartments,  Including  the  DCM  residence.  The 
electrical  panelboard  and  wiring  insulation  is  in  poor  condition  and  could  present  a  fire  hazard. 
The  entire  building  should  receive  new  system  wiring  and  grounded  panelboards.  The  plumbing 
in  the  building  Is  also  in  need  of  replacement.  New  pipe  and  fixtures  should  be  installed. 

Construction  security  will  be  needed  for  work  in  the  chancery.  Project  supervision  will  be  needed 
to  support  the  entire  project  These  costs  are  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Chancery 

Replace  elevators  FY  1997:  $300 

Replace  wood  windows  FY  1998:  3,000 

shutters 
Restore  historic  area  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $3,300 

Consulate  &  USIA  HQ  Buildings 
Replace  windows/shutters 
Replace  heating/ AC  System 
Install  new  elevators 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MJUNTENANCE  OF  BUJLMNGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

FAOLniES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


The  U.S.  Government-owned  chancery  and  the  Ambassador's  residence  are  in  need  of  major 
electrical  rehabilitation  work.  The  25,000  square  foot  chancery  office  building  was  constructed  in 
1939  and  has  had  at  least  one  addition  since  then.  The  Ambassador's  residence  is  over  50  years 
old.  Both  structures  need  extensive  electrical  work. 

The  rehabilitation  work  will  include  the  installation  of  new  feeders  and  transformers  for  both 
buildings.  A  new  main  switchboard  will  be  Installed.  Distribution  switchboards  and  feeder  will  be 
upgraded  or  replaced.  New  wiring  will  be  added.  All  interior  electrical  and  lighting  systems  will 
be  replaced  in  both  facilities.  Also,  a  new  centralized  UPS  system  will  be  installed  to  serve  the 
system  needs  of  the  Chancery. 

Project  supervision  costs  for  this  project  are  budgeted  separately. 

Scope  Cost  Estimate 

Chancery  FY  1994:  $  150 

Total  electrical  upgrade  FY  1995:  1,500 
Lighting  system  replacement 

New  UPS  installation  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1 ,650 

EMR 

Total  electrical  upgrade 
Lighting  system  replacement 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDWGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Shanghai,  China 

The  chancery  office  building  in  Shanghai,  a  70-year  old  mansion,  is  designated  as  an  historical 
building.  Any  renovation  or  rehabilitation  work  on  the  compound  will  require  special  attention  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  architectural  features  and  finishes  are  safeguarded  during  construction. 

Virtually  all  of  the  electrical,  plumbing,  and  mechanical  systems  on  the  COB  compound  must  be 
replaced,  reconditioned,  or  upgraded  to  meet  contemporary  standards.  Some  architectural  and 
site  work  will  also  be  required. 

Design  for  this  project  will  begin  in  FY  1994.  Construction  Is  scheduled  for  FY  1995.  Construction 
security  and  project  supervision  will  be  required  for  this  project  and  are  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

COB  Compound  FY  1994:  $  500 

Rehab  electrical  FY  1995:  4.800 

Rehab  plumbing 

Rehab  HVAC  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $5,300 

Rehab  mechanical  systems 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDKGS  ABROAD 

RUgg 

FAQLIDE^REKABllJTAt^AND^PpPFrSYSTaiS 

REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Tangiers,  ilorocco 

The  Old  Legation  Building  in  Tangiers  is  the  U.S.  Government's  oldest  diplomatic  facility  and  Is 
carried  on  the  U.S.  National  Historic  Registry.  The  building,  which  is  now  being  used  as  a 
museum,  Is  a  representation  of  the  former  mission  in  Its  original  condition.  The  museum  is 
operated  by  the  Tangiers  American  Legation  Society  under  a  licensing  agreement  with  the 
Department.  The  facility  is  in  very  poor  condition  and  requires  extensive  rehabilitation.  The  funds 
included  in  the  planned  request  for  FY  1999  will  be  used  to  design  the  required  repairs. 
Construction  is  programmed  for  beyond  FY  1999. 

Project  supervision  will  be  required  and  is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

Old  Legation  Building 

Replace  roof  flashings  FY  1999:  $100 

Repair  parapets  Cost  to  complete  1f100 

Replace/repair  roof  beams 

Replace/repair  woodwork  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,200 

Repair  decorative  details 
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ACQUSmOHAfPHAgnBUNCE  OF  BWLDUGS  ABROAD 

FY  1MB 

FACIUTTES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Tegucigatya,  Honduras 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  Chancery  in  Tegucigalpa  was  constructed  in  1955.  This  30,000  sq.  ft 
building  is  in  basically  good  condition.  However,  several  of  its  major  support  systems  are  past 
their  useful  life  and  must  be  replaced.  The  electrical  system  requires  total  rehabilitation. 

The  electrical  work  will  require  construction  security  and  project  supervision  which  are  budgeted 
separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBC                                                                        FY  1997:  $  180 

Rehab  electrical                                                  FY  1998:  1,800 
Replace  HVAC 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,980 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWIMKSS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FACILmES  REHABILITATION  AW)  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Mexico 

The  Consulate  Office  Building  in  Tijuana  is  a  27,000  gross  square  foot,  long-term  leased  property 
that  was  constructed  in  1964.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  In  sound  condition.  However,  the  HVAC 
system  Is  beyond  Its  useful  life  and  must  be  replaced.  Parts  of  the  electrical  system,  Including 
transformers  and  lighting,  also  need  to  be  replaced.  Design  for  this  project  will  begin  in  FY  1997 
with  construction  scheduled  for  FY  1998. 

This  work  will  require  project  supervision  which  is  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

COB                                                                            FY  1997:  $  100 

Replace  HVAC                                                    FY  1998:  1.200 
Replace  elec/lighting 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,300 
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ACQUBfTX)N  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDKGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

Tokyo,  Japan 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  chancery  building  In  Tokyo  Is  over  250,000  gross  square  feet  Many 
of  Its  support  systems  have  either  reached  or  are  approaching  the  end  of  their  expected  useful 
life.  Among  the  needed  upgrades  are  the  chillers  and  cooling  towers,  electrical  systems 
(switchboards,  panels,  and  lighting),  elevator  controls,  plumbing,  and  the  exterior  facade. 

The  work  will  be  phased  over  several  fiscal  years  and  will  require  construction  security  and 
project  supervision  which  are  budgeted  separately.  Design  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  FY  1997. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBC  FY  1997:  $900 

Replace  chillers  FY  1999:  9,000 

Replace  cooling  towers 

Replace  electrical  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $9,900 

Rehab  elevators 
Repair  facade 
General  Rehab 
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ACQMSmON  AMP  MAHTEMANCE  OF  BMLBBGS  ABROAD 

FY  1985 

FAOUT1ES  REHABftfTATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACBIEMT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Toronto,  Canada 

The  Consulate  Office  Building  was  acquired  by  the  U.S.  in  1951.  The  building  is  structurally 
sound.  However,  most  of  its  mechanical  systems  date  back  to  1951  and  need  to  be  replaced.  An 
immediate  concern  is  the  requirement  for  more  efficient  office  space  in  the  consular  section.  The 
workload  in  this  section  has  increased  over  the  years,  and  the  support  areas  (office  and  waiting 
space)  are  insufficient 

The  building  interior  will  be  reconfigured  to  provide  a  more  rational  allocation  of  space.  This  will 
also  enhance  physical  security  and  public  access  controls  and  provide  for  handicapped  access. 

The  first  phase,  scheduled  to  begin  in  FY  1994,  will  be  the  reconfiguration  of  space  in  the  consular 
section  and  construction  of  a  consular  wing  to  the  building.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
mechanical  upgrade  and  other  rehabilitation  work  throughout  the  COB. 

The  new  consular  wing  will  require  project  supervision.  The  phase  II  work  in  the  rest  of  the  COB 
will  require  construction  security  as  well  as  project  supervision  which  are  budgeted  separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

PHASE  I 

Consular  Wing  FY  1993:  $  59 

FY  1994:  341 

FY  1995:  6.000 

COB  Rehab  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $6,400 

PHASE  II 

Upgrade  mechanical 
Rehab  space 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDMGS  ABROAD 

FY1995 

FACILITIES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 

REPLACEMENT  PROGRAy 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Vientiane,  Laos 

The  U.S.  Government-owned  chancery  and  the  General  Services  Office  compound  require 
extensive  rehabilitation.  Some  work  on  more  urgent  problems  has  been  addressed  using  base 
maintenance  funds.  The  renovation  work  Is  planned  for  FY  1997  through  FY  1998  and  Includes 
upgrading  the  power  system,  rewiring  the  facilities,  and  replacing  the  mechanical  systems. 

Construction  security  will  be  required  for  work  in  the  chancery.  Project  supervision  will  be 
required  for  work  in  both  the  chancery  and  the  GSO  compound.  These  items  are  budgeted 
separately. 

Scope:  Cost  Estimate: 

OBC 

Upgrade  power  FY  1997:  $130 

Rewire  FY  1998:  1.300 

Replace  mechanical 

PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,430 
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ACQWSmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDUPS  ABROAD 


PM995 

FAaUTlES  REHABILITATION  AND  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 
REPLACEMENT  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


The  chancery  is  a  U.S.  Government-owned  office  building  located  in  downtown  Warsaw  that  was 
constructed  by  the  U.S.  in  1963.  The  five-story  building  has  78,500  net  square  feet  of  space  and, 
while  in  sound  condition,  has  heating  and  air  conditioning  problems.  The  roof  needs  repairs 
and/or  replacement.  There  are  serious  failures  in  the  flashing,  and  the  roof  does  not  drain  well. 
There  are  also  signs  of  water  penetration.  Construction  security  and  project  supervision  will  be 
required  and  are  budgeted  separately.  Design  for  this  project  will  begin  In  FY  1997  and 
construction  will  follow  in  FY  1999. 

Scope  Cost  Estimate 

Chancery  FY  1997:  $  120 

Rehab  HVAC  FY  1999:  1.400 
Rehab  mechanical 

Repair/replace  roof  PROJECT  TOTAL:  $1,520 
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ACQUBfTMN  AND  MABfTBIAHCE  OF  BMLPilGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
FAOUTY  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$26,701  $14,380  $35,249 

The  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance  Program  funds  technical  assistance  and  support  to  overseas 
posts  in  maintaining  government-owned  and  long-term  leased  facilities.  The  program  provides 
maintenance  Inspections  and  develops  preventive  maintenance  programs  specific  to  post 
requirements.  The  program  also  provides  hands-on  technical  support  and  materials  necessary  to 
accomplish  maintenance  and  repair  tasks  at  posts  where  competent  technical  assistance  is  not 
available  locally  and  maintenance  of  systems  requires  cleared  American  personnel.  The  FY  1994 
Facility  Maintenance  Assistance  Program  requirements  will  be  fully  funded  by  the  utilization  of  the 
$14,380,000  In  FY  1994  budget  authority  and  $23,481,000  In  unobligated  balances  available  for  this 
program  which  carried  over  from  FY  1993.  A  total  of  $7,691,000  of  available  balances  will  also  be 
reprogrammed  to  cover  unfunded  requirements  at  new  Posts  In  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  These  balances  result  from  delays  experienced  in  FY  1993  and  prior  years  in 
filling  authorized  overseas  facility  maintenance  specialist  positions  that  were  fully  funded  in  the 
budget  request.  These  available  funds  will  be  fully  obligated  In  FY  1994.  Without  these 
unobligated  balances  in  FY  1995,  an  increase  In  budget  authority  of  $20,869,000  is  needed  to  fund 
the  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance  Program  activities  at  a  level  which  allows  for  full  employment 
of  the  authorized  positions. 

Maintenance  Assistance  Centers 

Hands-on  technical  support  Is  currently  provided  to  European  posts  (Including  posts  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union)  by  the  European  Maintenance  Assistance  Center  (EURMAC).  The  maintenance 
center  is  located  in  Lummen,  Belgium  and  provides  maintenance,  repairs,  and  minor  renovations 
by  cleared  Americans  for  secure  areas  of  European  posts  including  those  In  the  Newty 
Independent  States. 

The  Washington  Maintenance  Assistance  Center  (WASHMAC)  was  established  In  1989  to  provide 
cleared  personnel  to  perform  repairs,  renovations,  and  systems  rehabilitations;  to  prevent  post 
and  Department  disruption  due  to  inoperative  systems;  and  to  replace  prematurely  failed  systems 
due  to  lack  of  maintenance  and  technical  expertise  at  posts.  WASHMAC  provides  services 
worldwide  but  focuses  effort  on  areas  where  no  local  expertise  exists  or  where  clearances  are 
required  for  entry.  WASHMAC  has  proven  to  be  a  viable  and  effective  force,  having  provided 
services  to  over  160  posts  in  Hs  four-year  existence. 

In  FY  1993,  WASHMAC  completed  major  renovation  protects  in  Bonn,  Vientiane,  Ulaanbaatar, 
Addis  Ababa,  and  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  repair  protects  in  Beijing,  Shanghai,  Lilongwe,  Lusaka, 
Paris,  and  Tel  Aviv.  Emergency  repairs  were  performed  In  Havana,  Kigali,  Baku,  Tbilisi,  Yerevan, 
Bandar  Seri  Begawan,  and  Lagos.  Preventive  maintenance  deployments  were  made  to  Beijing  and 
Shanghai.  WASHMAC  also  assisted  in  the  closing  of  the  Consulate  in  Alexandria.  With  three 
technicians/inspectors,  WASHMAC  has  inspected  or  repaired  elevators  at  forty-one  posts. 

The  separate  contracts  that  support  the  EURMAC  and  WASHMAC  activities  will  expire  during 
FY  1994.  The  consolidation  of  these  programs  into  a  single  domestic  based  Maintenance  Center 
Is  planned.  The  $13,650,000  requested  In  FY  1995  will  provide  for  continuation  of  maintenance 
assistance  support  at  current  levels.  This  request  Is  $2,686,000  less  than  the  amount  estimated 
for  obligation  in  FY  1994  and  reflects  the  non-recurral  of  mobilization  costs  for  a  new  maintenance 
service  contract  award.  A  procurement  action  Is  currently  In  progress  and  it  is  planned  that  new 
contracts  will  be  awarded  during  FY  1994. 
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ACQUBII10N  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDtiGS  ABROAD 


FY19S5 
FACILITY  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Global  Survey  Program 

The  Global  Maintenance  Survey  (GMS)  Program  was  initiated  in  FY  1989  to  examine  the  entire 
inventory  of  government-owned  and  long-term  leased  facilities  and  to  develop  an  assessment  of 
building  conditions  and  a  prioritization  of  the  worldwide  facilities  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
workload.  Ail  Initial  surveys  were  completed  by  the  end  of  FY  1993  with  the  exception  of  Berlin, 
which  was  to  be  surveyed  in  early  FY  1994.  Beginning  In  FY  1992,  FBO  survey  teams  began 
reassessing  post  needs  using  GMS  procedures.  Using  a  five-year  cycle,  the  teams  established  a 
prioritized  fist  of  post  maintenance  requirements,  special  maintenance  and  repair  project  scopes 
of  work,  and  estimated  project  costs.  Program  requirements  have  been  expanded  to  Incorporate 
preparation  of  conceptual  designs  and/or  system  schematics  and  maintenance  of  the  related 
information  database.  The  GMS  program  reassessment  inspection  procedures  and  the  planning 
and  scheduling  effort  will  constitute  the  "institutional  memory"  on  special  maintenance  and  repair 
projects  for  Foreign  Service  posts  worldwide.  The  information  provided  serves  as  a  significant 
tool  In  the  management  of  the  facilities. 

In  FY  1993,  thirty-three  posts  were  surveyed  by  GMS  teams.  The  FY  1994  funding  will  provide  for 
37  reassessment  surveys.  The  FY  1995  request  will  provide  resources  for  45  reassessment 
surveys. 

Building  Commlssionings  Program 

The  Building  Commlssionings  Program  activities  include  the  development  of  building 
commissioning  plans  which  determine  the  requirements  for  maintenance  staffing;  building 
operations  and  maintenance  procedures;  preventive  maintenance  systems  and  schedules; 
content  of  systems  operations  manuals;  the  requirements  for  Initial  spare  parts;  and  systems 
acceptance  testing.  In  addition,  funds  are  included  in  this  program  to  acquire  an  Initial  inventory 
of  spare  parts,  tools,  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  new  facilities. 

In  FY  1993,  comprehensive  maintenance  plans  were  developed  for  the  newly  constructed  facilities 
in  Amman,  Pretoria,  and  Nicosia.  The  FY  1994  estimate  of  $1 ,201 ,000  provides  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  maintenance  plans  and  the  acquisition  of  initial  spare  parts  for 
new  facilities  In  Bissau,  Cairo,  Caracas,  Lima,  Santiago,  La  Paz,  and  Pretoria. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $1,640,000  will  provide  for  the  development  of  comprehensive 
maintenance  plans  and  spare  parts  purchases  for  the  Bangkok,  Bogota,  and  Singapore  NOB 
projects. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDMGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
FAaLfTY  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Washington  Based  Support 

This  category  provides  salary  costs  for  65  Washington-based  personal  services  contract  staff 
which  reflects  full  staffing,  as  well  as  necessary  travel  funds  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
overseas  assignments.  The  FY  1995  requirement  for  this  activity  is  $3,559,000. 

Overseas  Facility  Managers 

Our  surveys  reveal  a  large  gap  between  the  more  complicated  maintenance  requirements  of  our 
recently  constructed  office  facilities  and  the  current  technical  capabilities  at  posts.  Security 
considerations  complicate  the  maintenance  effort  even  when  adequate  technical  assistance  is 
available  locally.  The  Overseas  Facilities  Manager  Program  provides  a  cadre  of  professionally 
trained  and  experienced  building  maintenance  managers  to  meet  these  needs.  The  Department's 
Bureau  of  Personnel  approved  the  establishment  of  a  Facility  Maintenance  Specialist  skill  group  in 
the  Foreign  Service,  and  A/FBO  began  staffing  these  positions  in  FY  1992. 

The  FY  1995  request  for  Overseas  Facility  Managers  of  $12,939,000  is  an  Increase  of  $6,736,000 
over  the  planned  expenditures  for  FY  1994.  This  Increase  reflects  employment  levels.  During 
FY  1994,  a  total  of  73  staff  years  are  projected  to  be  deployed  with  51  Facility  Managers  assigned 
at  post  for  the  entire  year  (many  will  be  In  training  or  assigned  overseas  for  part  of  the  fiscal 
year).  Direct  salary  and  benefits  in  FY  1994  are  estimated  at  $4,082,000  and  support  costs  which 
include  housing  expenses,  allowances,  and  other  support  are  estimated  at  $2,121,000.  In  FY  1995, 
it  is  estimated  that  132  staff-years  will  be  consumed  Including  personal  services  contract 
personnel.  FY  1995  salary  and  benefit  costs  are  estimated  at  $7,728,000  and  support  costs  at 
$5,211,000  for  a  total  of  $12,939,000.  These  estimates  reflect  that  98  facility  managers  will  be 
situated  at  post  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Other  Maintenance  Assistance 

A  total  of  $2,863,000  is  requested  for  Other  Maintenance  Assistance.  This  program  includes 
contractor  support  for  specialized  maintenance  engineering  services  needed  for  roofs,  elevators, 
and  water  treatment  systems.  New  Initiatives  for  FY  1995  include  maintenance  training  and 
utilities  management. 

The  roof  repair  and  replacement  program  involves  special  quick  response  teams  to  restore  critical 
post  operations  during  inclement  weather  or  weather-related  disasters  which  cause  flooding  or 
unexpected  water  damage.  Thirty  posts  will  receive  some  level  of  survey,  design,  or  replacement 
support  in  FY  1995. 

The  elevator  Inspection  repair  and  upgrade  program  supports  330  elevators  at  110  overseas  posts 
which  require  certified  inspectors  to  assure  proper  operation  in  compliance  with  U.S.  safety 
codes.  We  have  identified  217  elevators  in  the  inventory  which  require  some  level  of  upgrade  or 
modernization.  Costs  for  the  necessary  upgrades  are  funded  by  the  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Program  account. 

In  FY  1995,  $500,000  is  requested  to  continue  the  maintenance  training  program  which  was 
initiated  in  FY  1994.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  training  aids,  publication  of  training  materials 
and  overseas  regional  training  seminars  for  the  Facility  Managers.  In  addition,  $100,000  is 
requested  to  support  emergency  repair  operations  such  as  those  which  were  required  at  the  U.S. 
Interest  Section  in  Havana,  Cuba  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 
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ACQUBmONAtPyABfTENANCE  OF  BWLDWGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 
FAaUTYHAIKTBiANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  (contlnuwl) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Obligations 

Maintenance  Assistance  Centers 
Global  Inspections 
Building  Commisslonlngs 
Washington  Based  Support 
Overseas  Facilities  Managers 
Other  Maint.  Assistance 

Total  Obligations 

Financing: 

Reimbursements 

Unobligated  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

Reprogramming  to  NIS  Posts 

Unobligated  Balance 
End  of  Year 


Budget  Authority 


Program  Summary 
1993 


1994 


15,607 

-1,991 

-10,498 
100 

23.481 
$26,701 


30,170 


•23,481 
7,691 

$14,380 


Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 
1995  1996  1997  1998 


199§ 


7,363 

$16,336 

$13,650 

686 

579 

598 

576 

1,201 

1,640 

2,472 

3,060 

3,559 

3,836 

6,203 

12,939 

674 

2,791 

2.863 

Maintenance 

Assistance  Center 

Global  Inspections 

Building 

Commissionings 

Washington  Based 

Support 

Overseas  Facility 

Managers 

Other  Maintenance 

Assistance 

Total 


$13,650 
598 

1,640 

3,559 

12,939 

2.863 

$35,249 


$13,743 
601 

1,651 

3,582 

14,033 

JJ78 

$35,488 


$14,516      $15,168 
634  664 


1,744 

3,784 

14,823 

1.984 

$37,485 


1,822 

3,953 

15,488 

.2,073 

$39,168 


35,249 


$35,249 


1999 

$15,684 
688 

1,850 

4,091 

16,025 

2J62 


Total 

$72,761 
3,185 

8,707 

18,969 

73,308 

10*60 


$40,500      $187,890 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BWLDMGS  ABROAD 

FY1995 
FURNITURE,  FURNISHINGS.  AND  EQUIPMENT 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICER  RESIDENCES  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$4,286  $4,286  $4,397 

This  program  provides  for  the  maintenance  and  replacement  of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  386 
Ambassadors'  residences,  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  residences,  and  Consul  General  residences 
(when  serving  as  principal  officer).  This  program  also  includes  china,  silver,  glassware  and 
kitchen  equipment  for  these  residences.  Funds  are  also  provided  for  the  costs  to  inventory  and 
conserve  high-value  antiques  and  works  of  art  owned  and  maintained  in  the  Department's 
overseas  facilities. 

During  FY  1993,  $3,966,000  was  obligated  to  provide  maintenance  at  198  residences,  including 
twenty-two  major  refurbishments.  In  FY  1993,  chinaware  was  supplied  to  104  residences, 
glassware  to  148  residences,  and  silver  flatware  to  66  residences.  In  addition,  86  residences  were 
provided  with  hoiloware  and  kitchen  utensils.  Unobligated  balances  will  be  used  in  FY  1994  to 
complete  refurbishments  in  Asmara,  Dublin,  and  Tokyo. 

in  FY  1994,  twenty-nine  major  refurbishments  are  planned.  Included  In  the  scheduled  projects  is 
initial  work  needed  for  the  historic  restoration  of  the  Tokyo  EMR.  This  project  requires  the 
phasing  of  refurbishment  funding  over  a  two-year  period.  Funds  provided  in  FY  1994  are 
programmed  at  prior  year  levels  allowing  no  Increases  In  representational  and 
non-representational  items.  Funding  available  for  the  Curatorial  Services  Program  (Art/Antique)  is 
estimated  at  $100,000.  This  will  provide  for  four  professional  appraisals  (Ankara,  Brussels, 
Istanbul,  and  Oslo),  preservation/conservation  projects  already  pending,  and  surveys  of  several 
posts  in  Africa. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $4,397,000  will  provide  for  ongoing  costs  and  planned  restorations  at 
30  residences.   At  these  funding  levels,  the  Department  will  be  able  to  refurbish  our 
representational  residences  approximately  every  twelve  years,  five  years  longer  that  the  expected 
useful  life  of  the  inventory. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUJLDMGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 
RJRNTRJRE.  FURMSHINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT 
PRINCIPAL  OFFICER  RESIDENCES  PROGRAM 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


Program  Summary 
1993  1994 


Antique/High  Value 

Collection 

Representational 

items 

Equipment/Ongoing 

Maintenance 

Scheduled 

Maintenance 

Total  Obligations 

Financing: 

Unoblig.  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

Reimbursements 

Unoblig.  Balance 
End  of  Year 

Budget  Authority 


$100 
702 

2,371 
793 

3,966 

-781 
■87 

1188 
$4,286 


$100 
775 
1,672 
2.927 
5,474 

-1,188 


1995 

$100 
644 
1,453 
2,200 
4,397 


$4,286 


$4,397 


Art/Antique 

Inventory 

Representational 

Items 

Equipment/ 

Ongoing 

Maintenance 

Scheduled 

Replacement 

Total 


Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

199^  199g  1997  1998  1999  lojai 

$100  $100  $100  $100  $105  $505 

644  644  644  644  678  3,254 

1,453  1,563  1,565  1,600  1,689  7,870 

2.200  2.200  2.311  2.392  2.528  11.631 

$4,397  $4,507  $4,620  $4,736  $5,000  $23,260 
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ACQMSmON  AND  MAHTENANCE  OF  BUILMNGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
APPl  im  EjjBNEEjMNG,  *  TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$531  $541  $  - 

Fiscal  Year  1993  will  be  the  last  year  that  applied  engineering  research  projects  will  be  funded  as  a 
separate  program  line  item  for  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad.  The 
Department  plans  to  reprogram  $541,000  available  in  FY  1994  for  facility  requirements  at  new 
posts  in  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Critical  technical  workload  support 
requirements  will  be  funded  within  the  Program  Management  account. 


Program  Summary 


Obligations 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Power  Quality  Requirements 

$34 

$- 

$- 

Handicapped  Access  Designs 

79 

- 

- 

Standard.  Designs  PCC 

60 

- 

- 

Cost  Model  Study 

152 

73 

- 

Architectural  Planning  Charts 

47 

- 

- 

Blast  Analysis  for  Modular  Designs 

106 

- 

- 

Cairo  Windows 

25 

- 

— 

Travel/Training/Contingency 

§ 

§ 

— 

Total  Obligations 

508 

78 

- 

Financing: 

Reprogramming  to  NIS  Posts 

- 

541 

- 

Unobllg.  Balance 

Start  of  Year 

-55 

•78 

- 

Unoblig.  Balance 

End  of  Year 

78 

- 

- 

Budget  Authority  $531  $541 
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ACQUSmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

FY1995 
PROJECT  SUPERVISION 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$7,817  $12,501  $12,479 

This  program  provides  for  the  direct  support  of  A/FBO  Foreign  Service  construction 
engineers  to  supervise  the  performance  of  contractors  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
new  overseas  embassy  facilities  or  in  making  major  repairs  and  renovations  to 
existing  embassy  facilities.  This  support  includes  salaries,  benefits  and  allowances, 
post  assignment  travel,  housing  expenses,  and  all  operating  expenses  of  the  project 
site  offices. 

Amounts  requested  for  support  to  the  capital  program  projects  consider  unobligated 
balances  of  $2,350,000  which  are  estimated  to  be  available  in  the  capital  program 
accounts  for  Abuja  IOB,  Bangkok,  Lima,  and  Port  Moresby.  Amounts  requested  for 
Washington  Support  will  fund  the  travel  of  engineering  specialists  and  the  stateside 
storage  of  household  effects  of  personnel  assigned  to  projects  overseas. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $12,479,000  is  for  the  requirements  indicated  below: 

Capital  Projects: 

Abuja  IOB  $    21 

Bogota  OBC  1,201 

Istanbul  OBC  605 

Kuwait  OBC  1,200 

Lima  OBC  517 

Singapore  OBC  1,243 

Tel  Aviv  Rehab.  900 

Subtotal,  Capital  Projects  5,687 

Post  Openings  2,562 

Functional  Projects  3,580 

Washington  Support  650 

Total  Request:  $12,479 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 
PROJECT  SUPERVISION  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Summary 
1993 


1995 


Projects: 

Capital  Projects 

Abuja  IOB 

$- 

$- 

$  21 

Bogota  OBC 

- 

539 

1,201 

Caracas  OBC 

— 

498 

_ 

Istanbul  OBC 

mm 

— 

605 

Kuwait  OBC 

- 

1,110 

1,200 

La  Paz  OBC 

- 

1,318 

_ 

Lima  OBC 

— 

_ 

517 

Santiago  OBC 

- 

629 

Singapore  OBC 

- 

86 

1,243 

Tel  Aviv  Rehab 

— 

833 

900 

Subtotal,  Capital  Program 

- 

5,013 

5,687 

Post  Openings 

- 

811 

2,562 

Functional  Projects 

4,607 

6,685 

5,830 

Washington  Support 

407 

625 

650 

Total  Obligations 

5,014 

13,134 

14,729 

Financing: 

Reimbursement 

-219 

mu 

,mm 

Reprogramming  To  NIS  Posts 
Unoblfg.  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

3,515 

1,424 

- 

•5,869 

-5,376 

-3,319 

Unobllg.  Balance. 

End  of  Year 

5,376 

3,319 

1,069 

Budget  Authority 

$7,817 

$12,501 

$12,479 

» •» 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BMLDKGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

PRC 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

199$ 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

Projects 

Capital  Projects: 

Abuja  IOB 

$21 

$400 

$  54 

$- 

$- 

$475 

Abidjan  OBC 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,400 

1,400 

Bogota  OBC 

1,201 

594 

- 

- 

- 

1,795 

Istanbul  OBC 

605 

605 

— 

— 

— 

1,210 

Kampala  POB 

- 

- 

1,200 

800 

800 

2,800 

Kuwait  OBC 

1,200 

1,200 

— 

— 

— 

2,400 

Lima  OBC 

517 

978 

1,269 

- 

- 

2,764 

Ottawa  OBC 

- 

1,967 

1,967 

1,967 

- 

5,901 

Singapore  OBC 

1,243 

590 

- 

- 

- 

1,833 

Tel  Aviv  Rehab. 

900 

650 

- 

- 

- 

1,550 

Subtotal, 

Capital  Projects 

5,687 

6,984 

4,490 

2,767 

2,200 

22,128 

Functional  Projs. 

6,142 

7,269 

8,362 

5,323 

7,500 

34,596 

Washington  Support 

650. 

1,000 

600 

§00 

800 

3,650 

Total  Obligations 

$12,479 

$15,253 

$13,452 

$8,690 

(10,500 

$60,374 
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ACQWSmON  AND  HABmEMANCE  OF  BUILDMGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
CONSTRUCTION  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$42,717  $34,961  $27,187 

The  Omnibus  Diplomatic  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Act  of  1986  and  Foreign  Relations 
Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years  1988  and  1989  Title  1,  Part  C,  Sec.  160,  authorized  the  Department 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  construction  security  program.  In  accordance  with  the  threat  levels, 
this  program  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  construction  documents,  the  construction  site,  and 
the  construction  materials,  as  well  as  certain  items  going  into  the  Controlled  Access  Area  of  U.S. 
Diplomatic  facilities. 

The  potential  for  hostile  intelligence  services  to  implant  surreptitious  eavesdropping  technologies 
during  the  construction  or  renovation  process  requires  the  presence  of  Cleared  American  Guards 
(CAGs)  and  Construction  Surveillance  Technicians  (CSTs)  at  each  site.  Also  required  to 
implement  the  Construction  Security  program  are  local  guards  and  temporary  security  equipment 
used  to  secure  the  construction  sites.  The  type  of  resources  assigned  depends  upon  the 
established  technical  threat  level  of  the  individual  site,  the  complexity  of  the  project,  and  project 
duration. 

In  FY  1993,  construction  security  services  were  provided  to  13  capital  and  33  functional  projects. 
The  FY  1994  plan  supports  12  capital  and  49  functional  projects,  including  the  ongoing  chancery 
renovations  and  establishing  facilities  at  posts  in  the  newly  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $27,187,000  along  with  an  unobligated  balance  of  $10,983,000  will  provide 
CAGs,  CSTs,  temporary  security  equipment,  and  local  guards  for  9  capital  projects  and  38 
functional  projects.  The  FY  1995  request  Includes  $13,958,000  for  the  continuation  of  site  security 
costs  for  the  nine  ongoing  capital  projects;  $13,187,000  for  maintenance,  repair,  renovation,  and 
rehabilitation  of  existing  embassy  facilities  projects  and  new  posts,  and  $11,025,000  for  domestic 
program  support.  Domestic  support  cover  contractor  and  staff  human  resources  for  security 
engineering,  project  planning  and  technical  equipment  installation  services;  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
recruitment  and  training  of  project  security  personnel. 

The  current  plans  for  the  FY  1995  -  FY  1999  Construction  Security  program  are  now  reflected  at 
$48,862,000  less  than  the  amounts  provided  for  these  requirements  in  the  Department's  FY  1994 
Budget  submission.  This  anticipates  further  implementation  of  the  managed  risk  security 
approach.  Under  this  concept,  security  measures  will  be  adopted  at  each  construction  project 
commensurate  with  the  risk  determined  for  that  location.  This  should  have  the  potential  to 
substantially  reduce  the  requirements  for  guards  and  surveillance  technicians  for  projects  at  low 
and  medium  threat  posts. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUJUHNGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

cokstru 

(dollars  in 

thousands) 

Program 

i  Summary 

Obligations 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Capital  Projects: 

Amman  NOB 

$    2 

$    - 

$    - 

Bangkok  OBC 

745 

2,303 

2,652 

Bissau  NOB 

245 

327 

- 

Bogota  NOB 

557 

2,352 

1,895 

Cairo  II 

- 

229 

- 

Caracas  NOB 

619 

2,082 

- 

Djibouti  PCC/Rehab 

9 

- 

- 

Istanbul  COB 

— 

— 

883 

Kuwait  NOB 

- 

936 

1,662 

La  Paz  NOB 

1,258 

2,208 

285 

Lima  NOB 

550 

2,373 

1,942 

Moscow  EOB 

4,310 

— 

- 

Panama  NOB 

- 

- 

3 

Port  Moresby  M8R 

174 

1,849 

203 

Santiago  NOB 

373 

2,052 

- 

Singapore  NOB 

46 

342 

1,870 

Tel  Aviv  OBC  Rehab 

11 

1,709 

2,563 

Total  Capital  Projects 

8,899 

18,762 

13,958 

Post  Openings 

1,324 

6,652 

4,732 

Functional  Projects 

22,097 

6,712 

8,455 

Washington  Based  Support 

3,990 

10,664 

11,025 

Total  Obligations 

36,310 

42,790 

38,170 

Financing: 

Recoveries  of 

Prior  Year  Obligations 

•604 

- 

- 

Reimbursements 

-489 

— 

- 

Reprogramming  To  NIS  Posts 

5,000 

- 

- 

Unoblig.  Balance 

Start  of  Year 

•16,312 

-18,812 

•10,983 

Unoblig.  Balance 

End  of  Year 

18,812 

10.983 

— 

Budget  Authority 

$42,717 

$34,961 

$27,187 
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ACQUISmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUB.DHGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

CONSTRUCTIO 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

FIve-Year  Plan 

Budget  Authority 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

Total 

Capital  Projects: 

Abidjan  NOB 

$  - 

$  - 

$  - 

$  107 

$2,994 

$3,101 

Bangkok  NOB 

2,652 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,652 

Berlin 

- 

922 

2,102 

2,758 

1,220 

7,002 

Bogota  NOB 

1,895 

710 

- 

- 

- 

2,605 

Doha 

- 

— 

- 

— 

1,114 

1,114 

Istanbul  COB 

883 

856 

— 

— 

_ 

1,739 

Kampala  NOB 

- 

- 

1,507 

1,376 

— 

2,883 

Kuwait  NOB 

1,662 

1,194 

— 

— 

— 

2,856 

La  Paz  NOB 

285 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

285 

Lima  NOB 

1,942 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

1,942 

Ottawa  NOB 

- 

1,875 

1,153 

451 

_ 

3,479 

Panama 

3 

- 

- 

— 

1,192 

1,195 

Port  Moresby 

203 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

203 

Seoul  NOB 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

11 

11 

Singapore  NOB 

1,870 

1,049 

— 

- 

2,919 

Tel  Aviv  EOB 

2,563 

1,662 

— 

— 

_ 

4,22$ 

Subtotal 

13,958 

8,268 

4,762 

4,692 

6,531 

38,211 

Functional  Projects 

2£04 

5,034 

5,284 

6,150 

5,572 

24,244 

Washington  Support 

11,025 

11,338 

11,735 

12,146 

12,572 

58.816 

Budget  Authority 

$27,187 

$24,640 

$21,781 

$22,988 

$24,675 

$121,271 
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ACQUSfnOW  AND  MAgffBUNCE  OF  BUn-DtKSS  ABROAD 

FY  1985 
PHOGRAy  MANAGEMENT 

(dollars  In  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$3,646  $1,080  $1,160 

Funds  provided  for  Program  Management  are  used  to  obtain  private  sector  expertise  necessary  to 
support  facility  management  activities  such  as  engineering,  and  facility  master  planning  services. 
Private  sector  support  is  required  to  meet  unusual  work  load  demands  and  to  acquire  specialized 
services  that  can  not  be  performed  by  the  A/FBO  staff. 

In  FY  1993,  Program  Management  funds  were  used  to  conduct  repair/renovation  surveys  at 
Abu  Dhabi,  Belgrade,  Colombo,  Dhaka,  La  Paz,  Kathmandu,  Mexico  City,  Mogadishu,  and 
Santiago.  Technical  security  services  were  provided  for  the  Installation  of  shielded  enclosures  at 
eight  posts.  Outside  support  services  were  required  to  develop  a  site  data  archive  for  twenty 
posts  and  to  perform  a  facility  study  at  Bangkok.  Outside  technical  support  enabled  A/FBO  to 
develop  a  master  guide  for  the  implementation  of  computer-aided  design  and  development 
technology.  Post  occupancy  evaluations  were  performed  at  Lahore,  Manama,  and  Sanaa  office 
projects. 

For  FY  1994,  we  are  scheduling  post  occupancy  evaluations  for  the  Amman,  Bissau,  Nicosia,  and 
Pretoria  projects;  site  surveys  for  seven  posts;  technical  services  for  the  Installation  of  shielded 
enclosures  at  three  posts;  technical  support  services  to  develop  a  master  guide  for  interior 
design;  technical  support  to  complete  phase  II  of  the  project  definition  master  guide;  and  the 
development  of  master  plans  for  five  posts.  Funds  will  also  be  provided  for  applied  technology 
research  as  the  requirements  arise. 

As  A/FBO  approaches  the  full  employment  of  authorized  positions,  the  requirement  for  outside 
support  will  diminish.  The  FY  1995  obligation  plan  reflects  a  reduction  for  these  outside  support 
services. 


Program  Summary 

Total 
Obligations 

1993 
$1,162 

1994 
$2,726 

1995 
$1,888 

Financing: 

Reimbursement 
Unoblig.  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

-43 
-2,287 

•4,814 

-3,168 

Unoblig.  Balance 
End  of  Year 

4,814 

3.168 

2,440 

Budget  Authority 

$3,646 

$1,080 

$1,160 

Five-Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 

1995          1996 

1997         1998 

1999 

Total 

Total 

$1,160        $1,239 

$1,408      $1,450 
FBO-94 

$1,500 

$6,757 
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ACQUISmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
ADHMSTBATTON 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$49,497  $48,799  $51,104 

The  Administration  program  budget  provides  direct  support  for  all  domestic  FBO  activities. 
Included  are  the  salaries  and  benefits  for  all  FBO  Civil  Service  and  Foreign  Service  personnel  and 
for  personal  and  professional  service  contractors,  except  for  positions  funded  by  the  Fire/Life 
Safety,  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance,  and  Project  Supervision  Programs. 

The  Administration  budget  also  provides  for  management-directed  travel,  telecommunications 
support,  rent,  operations  and  maintenance  of  domestic  office  facilities,  printing  and  reproduction, 
information  resources  management  support,  financial  management,  and  real  estate  management. 
Also  included  are  program  and  policy  analysis,  litigation  and  other  management  consulting 
services,  staff  training  programs,  office  supplies,  and  equipment. 

The  request  of  $51,104,000  for  FY  1995  provides  funds  for  the  salaries  and  benefits  for  433  civil 
service  and  foreign  service  staff  and  178  personnel  services  contractors.  Salaries  and  benefits  for 
152  foreign  service  overseas  positions  and  263  personal  services  contractors  are  Included  in  the 
budget  request  for  the  Fire/Life  Safety,  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance,  Environmental  Services, 
Construction  Security,  and  Project  Supervision  programs.  The  FY  1995  request  will  provide  for  a 
continuation  of  administrative  support  activities  at  current  levels.  The  estimates  reflect  the 
annualization  of  the  FY  1994  Locality  Pay  adjustment  for  domestically  assigned  civil  service  and 
foreign  service  staff  effective  January  1, 1994,  as  well  as  the  projected  American  wage  increase  In 
January  1995. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BMLDUGS  ABROAD 


ADMII 
(4 

FY  1995 
flSTRATIOM  (continued) 

ollars  in  thousands) 

Program  Summary 

Obligations 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Salaries  and  Benefits: 

$30,538 

$33,184 

$34,508 

Recurring  Expenses: 

Travel/Transportation 

Shipping 

Rents,  Comm.  &  Utii. 

Printing 

Other  Services 

Offlce/ADP  Supplies 

Equipment 

1,861 
132 

4,157 
349 

2,747 
395 

3,722 

1,751 

43 

5,736 

246 
1,708 

178 
1,693 

1,804 
44 

5,854 
253 

1,846 
183 
850 

Total  Admin.  Support 

43,901 

44,539 

45,342 

information  Management 

4,483 

5,299 

5,458 

Art  in  Embassies 

236 

295 

304 

Total  Obligations 

48,620 

50,133 

51,104 

Financing: 

Reimbursements 

-633 

- 

- 

Recoveries  of  Prior 
Year  Obligations 

-3,973 

- 

- 

Reprogramming-  NIS  Posts 

5,599 

- 

- 

Unobiig.  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

-1,450 

-1,334 

- 

Unobiig.  Balance 
End  of  Year 

1,334 

— — 

— — 

Budget  Authority 

$49,497 

$48,799 

$51,104 
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ACQUBmONAIPIUUNIBIAHCE  OF  BuTLDMGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

ADMMSTRATTON  (continued) 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


Salaries/Benefits: 

Recurring  Expenses: 

Travel/Transpor. 

Shipping 

Rent,  Telecom.  Util. 

Printing 

Other  Services 

Office/ADP  Supplies 

Equipment 

Subtotal 

information 
Management 

Art  in  Embassies 

Total 


Five- Year  Plan  Budget  Authority 
1995  1996  1997  1998 

$34,508      $36,399        $37,532        $38,674 


1,804 
44 

5,854 
253 

1,846 
183 
850 


5,458 
304 


1,858 
45 

6,030 
261 

1,910 
188 
876 


5,622 
313 


1,914 
46 

6,211 
269 

1,976 
194 
902 


5,790 
322 


1,971 
47 

6,397 
277 

2,044 
200 
929 


5,964 
332 


1999 
$40,081 


2,030 
48 

6,589 
285 

2,114 
206 
957 


10,834        11,168         11,512  11,865  12,229 


6,173 
342 


Total 
$187,194 


9,577 

230 

31,081 

1,345 

9,890 

971 

4.514 

57,608 


29,007 
1.613 


$51,104      $53,502        $55,156        $56,835        $58,825        $275,422 
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ACQWSmOW  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDUGS  ABROAD 

FYJ9K 
NEW  POST  OPENINGS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

1993  Enacted  1994  Estimate  1995  Request 

$11,949  $     »  $    - 

The  Department  has  proceeded  on  a  high  priority  basis  to  establish  facilities  at  the  newly 
established  posts  In  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  In  Eastern  Europe  by  acquiring  properties 
primarily  by  lease.  These  facilities  are  being  upgraded  to  support  the  diplomatic  mission  program 
requirements  and  to  meet  minimum  life  safety  standards. 

A  total  of  $139,551,000  has  been  provided  to  date  to  finance  these  substantial  requirements 
including  $41,949,000  appropriated  in  FY  1992  and  FY  1993,  $9,950,000  In  funds  reimbursed  from 
other  Federal  agencies  to  accommodate  special  program  requirements,  and  $87,652,000 
reprogrammed  from  unobligated  balances  appropriated  to  A/FBO  in  previous  years  for  capital  and 
functional  program  projects.  To  date,  a  total  of  $103,988,000  has  been  obligated.  We  anticipate 
that  additional  funding  of  $71,117,000  will  be  required  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  to  complete 
facilities  currently  planned  and  under  construction.  The  current  budget  anticipates  that  these 
additional  requirements  will  also  be  financed  by  reprogrammings  within  the  foreign  buildings 
appropriation  account  and  have  been  reflected  elsewhere  in  the  estimates. 

The  initial  renovation  projects  undertaken  in  the  post  opening  initiative  at  Chisinau,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Riga,  Tallinn,  and  Vilnius  were  recently  completed.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  provided 
support  to  the  Department  in  the  planning,  design,  procurement,  and  on-site  project  supervision 
on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  similarly  supporting  the  Department's 
second-phase  effort  to  renovating  facilities  that  have  been  acquired  in  Almaty,  Baku,  Tbilisi,  and 
Yerevan.  A  contract  for  the  design  and  construction  was  awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
June  1993.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  renovations  will  be  completed  by  April  1995.  The 
Department  has  acquired  by  long-term  lease  a  construction  site  for  the  chancery  office  building  In 
Ashgabat  and  plans  to  use  a  modular  building  to  provide  adequate  facilities.  A  contract  for  the 
fabrication  and  installation  of  the  modular  structure  has  been  awarded.  This  project  will  be 
substantially  completed  by  December  1994. 

Acquiring  permanent  office  facilities  in  Bishkek,  Dushanbe,  and  Tashkent  has  proven  to  be  more 
problematic.  The  current  facility  identified  for  Bishkek  has  been  determined  to  be  structurally 
inadequate,  and  an  adequate  replacement  has  not  yet  been  found.  Civil  unrest  In  Dushanbe  has 
made  it  difficult  to  deploy  technical  staff  to  survey  and  determine  existing  facility  conditions  and 
to  develop  a  renovation  plan.  The  Department  is  also  experiencing  difficulty  In  acquiring 
long-term  occupancy  rights  to  the  current  Tashkent  chancery  office  building  which  Is  necessary 
to  warrant  the  significant  investment  required  for  this  facility.  Strides  are  being  made  In  Tirana, 
Vladivostok,  and  Yekaterinburg.  A  renovation  design  of  the  existing  U.S.  Government-owned 
chancery  office  building  in  Tirana  is  currently  in  progress.  These  renovations  are  planned  to 
commence  during  FY  1994.  The  Department  has  identified  existing  facilities  which  could,  with 
renovations,  serve  as  consulate  offices  in  Vladivostok  and  Yekaterinburg. 

The  Department  is  attempting  to  acquire  representational  and  staff  residences  by  leasing  single 
family  and  apartment  dwellings.  It  has  been  determined  that  adequate  existing  residential 
facilities  are  not  available  in  Ashgabat,  Chisinau,  and  Tirana.  Contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
the  fabrication  and  installation  of  modular  housing  units  on  properties  leased  by  the  Department. 
The  on-site  installation  of  the  Tirana  housing  units  Is  currently  underway. 
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ACQUBmOW  AND  yAlNTENANCE  OF  BUUDtKSS  ABROAD 

FY1995 
NEW  POST  OPBiNGS  (continued) 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

The  current  resource  levels  in  this  budget  which  are  allocated  to  new  post  openings  assume 
additional  reprogrammings  of  $71,117,000  and  include  a  program  contingency  of  $23,243,000. 
These  funds  will  be  used  to  cover  additional  costs  associated  with  the  on-going  office  renovations 
in  the  NIS  posts  that  exceed  current  project  cost  estimates  and  to  cover  future  facility  projects  that 
may  arise  in  Bratislava,  or  at  the  former  Yugoslav  posts  in  Sarajevo,  Skopje,  and  Zagreb.  There 
are  also  potential  additional  requirements  for  modular  housing  In  Baku  and  Dushanbe  If  the 
Department's  efforts  to  achieve  existing  facilities  proves  unsuccessful.  Construction  security  and 
project  Supervision  support  for  these  projects  in  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  have  been  covered  in  the 
respective  functional  program  budgets. 


Program  Summary 

Obligations 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Office  Renovations 
Staff  Housing 
Office/Residential  F&F 
Program  Contingency 
Project  Management 
Total  Obligations 

$35,067 
6,299 
3,271 

1,046 
$45,683 

$72,604 

9,159 

4,126 

10,000 

$95,889 

$14,547 

850 
13,243 

$28,640 

Financing 

Reimbursements 
Reprogrammina 
Unobligated  Balance 
Start  of  Year 

■7,350 
-73,694 

•6,102 

-71,117 
-53,412 

-28,640 

Unobligated  Balance 
End  of  Year 

53.412 

28,640 

_ 

Budget  Authority 

$11,949 

$  - 

$  - 
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ACCKJISmOW  AW  MAtJTENANCE  OF  BUILDHQS  ABROAD 

FY  1995 
FY  1993  PROCEEDS  OF  SALE  OF  REAL  PROPERTY 

(dollars  in  thousands) 

22  U.S.C.300  (Public  Law  79-33)  as  amended  authorizes  the  Department  to  sell,  exchange,  lease,  or 
license  any  property  acquired  abroad  that  is  used  for  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments  In 
foreign  countries.  The  act  provides  that  proceeds  derived  from  dispositions  and  payments  may 
be  applied  toward  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  property  overseas.  The  act  requires  the 
Department  to  report  all  such  transactions  to  the  Congress  with  the  annual  budget  estimates. 

During  FY  1993,  properties  were  disposed  of  and  proceeds  collected  at  the  following  posts: 

REAL  PROPERTY  SALES: 

$  786 

131 
231 
821 
797 

JL440 

Total,  Real  Property  Sales:  $4,206 

Of  the  $4,206,000  in  proceeds  of  sale  received  in  FY  1993,  $2,237,000  was  obligated  for  the 
acquisition  of  staff  residences  In  the  Hague  and  for  a  warehouse  construction  site  in  Cairo.  The 
balance  of  the  proceeds,  $1,969,000,  is  planned  to  be  obligated  in  FY  1994  for  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  properties  in  Canberra,  Manila,  and  New  Delhi. 


Manila 

DCR  Residence 

Berlin 

Unimproved  Land 

Canberra 

Residence 

The  Hague 

Residence 

Cairo 

Residence 

Madras 

Marine  Security 

Guard  Residence 
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ACQUBmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 
ACTUAL  AND  PLANNED  OBLIGATIONS 


Obligations  by  Activity 

Capital  Program 
Leasehold  Program 

Functional  Programs: 

Physical  Security  Upgrades 
Ore/Life  Safety 
Energy  Conservation 
Power  Support  Program 
Seismic  Program 
PCC  Renovations 
Environmental  Services 
Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Facility  Rehabilitation 
Facility  Maintenance  Asst. 
Furniture  &  Furnishings 
Applied  Engineering 
Project  Supervision 
Program  Management 
Construction  Security 
Subtotal, 
Functional  Programs 

Administration 


Post  Openings 
Subtotal,  A/FBO  Programs 
Charleston  Management  Support  Center 
Moscow  NSOB 
Total,  Obligations 

Financing: 

Recoveries  of 
Prior  Year  Obligations 
Non-Federal  Sources 
Federal  Funds 
Unobligated  Balances 
Start  of  Year 
Unobligated  Balances 
End  of  Year 

Appropriation  Total  (BA) 

I  Balances  include  $246,976,000  for  Moscow  NSOB 
1  Balances  include  $240,876,000  for  Moscow  NSOB 

and  $6,000,000  for  Charleston  Management  Support  Center 
s  Balances  Include  $17,376,000  for  Moscow  NSOB 


rs  in  thousands) 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

$108,418 

$99,498 

$64,777 

162,720 

201,393 

173,491 

4,807 

14,128 

5,128 

4,626 

8,909 

6,780 

1,326 

3,189 

849 

5,848 

7,111 

5,540 

493 

1,861 

578 

3,989 

14,653 

1,878 

3,016 

3,111 

2,908 

57,475 

86,200 

66,368 

27,224 

66,600 

26,496 

15,607 

30,170 

35,249 

3,966 

5,474 

4,397 

508 

78 

— 

5,014 

13,134 

14,729 

1,162 

2,726 

1,883 

35,706 

42,790 

38,1 70 

170,767 

300,134 

210,958 

48,620 

50,133 

51,104 

45,683 

95,889 

28.640 

536,208 

747,047 

528,970 

- 

4,000 

6,000 

2,513 

6f100 

223500 

538,721 

757,147 

758,470 

-7,135 

•28,828 

- 

- 

-64,242 

-96,323 

-47,113 

-551,349 

-673,333 

-412,509 

673.3331 

412.509^ 

123.152$ 

$560,500 

$400,000 

$422,000 
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ACQUSmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BJMJfig  ABROAD 


FY  1995 

ACTUAL  AND  PLAHNH)  OBLIGATIONS 

By  Object  Class 

(dollars  In  thousands) 


- 

1993 

1994 

1995 

Actual 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Obligations  by  Object  Class 

1100  Personnel  Compensation 

$41,650 

$45,662 

$47,578 

1200  Personnel  Benefits 

14,347 

16,155 

16,833 

2100  Travel  and  Transportation 

7,080 

7,492 

8,006 

2200  Transportation  of  Things 

8,670 

24,582 

9,804 

2300  Rents,  Communications, 

Utilities 

120,399 

124,984 

128,573 

2400  Printing  and  Reproduction 
2500  Other  Services 

482 

1,367 

545 

234,781 

408,433 

450,322 

2600  Supplies  and  Materials 

17,879 

18,415 

20,217 

3100  Equipment 

17,839 

18,374 

20,172 

3200  Lands  and  Structures 

10,607 

36,801 

2,859 

4200  Insurance  Claims  and 

Indemnities 

745 

2,112 

842 

Reimbursable  Obligations 

64,242 

52,770 

52,719 

Total  Obligations 


$538,721        $757,147        $758,470 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BMLMtGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995 
ACTUAL  AND  PLANNED  OBLIGATIONS 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Obfigafions  by  Program  Category 

Oversees  Worfcspace/Housing: 

Oversees  Capital  Acquisition 

Oversees  Investment 

in  Current  Assets 

Overseas  Leases/Housing  Allowances 

Oversees  Bufhfng  Operations 

and  Maintenance 

Foreign  Buildings  Support 

Subtotal 

Executive  Direction/Policy 
Formulation: 

Information  Resource  Management: 

Domestic  Work  Space/Rent: 

Domestic  Administrative  Support: 

Subtotal,  FBO  Obligations 

Charleston  Management  Support  Center 

Moscow  NSOB 

Total,  Obligations 

Financing: 

Recoveries  of 
Prior  Year  Obligations 
Non-Federal  Sources 
Federal  Funds 
Unobligated  Balances 
Start  of  Year 
Unobligated  Balances 
End  of  Year 

Appropriation  Total  (BA) 


1993 
Actual 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Estimate 


168,895  261,403  119,937 


102,103 
158,857 

183,180 
165,800 

101,537 
173,491 

48,370 

43,340 

$521,565 

69,034 

50,280 

$729,697 

72,886 

43,239 
$511,090 

$1,765 

$1,901 

$  1,978 

$  5,331 

$  6,182 

$  6,376 

4,157 

5,736 

5,854 

3,390 

3,531 

3,672 

536,208 

747,047 

528,970 

- 

4,000 

6,000 

2,513 

6,100 

223.500 

$538,721 

$757,147 

$758,470 

-7,135 
-28,828 
•64,242 

•96,323 

-47,113 

-551,349 

-673,333 

-412,509 

673.3331 

412^092 

123.1523 

$560,500 

$400,000 

$422,000 

I  Balances  include  $246,976,000  for  Moscow  NSOB 
*  Balances  include  $240,876,000  for  Moscow  NSOB 
jmd  $6,000,000  for  Charleston  Management  Support  Center 
4  Balances  include  $17,376,000  for  Moscow  NSOB 
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ACQUBmON  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDWGS  ABROAD 


FY  1995- 1999 
OBLIGATION  PLAN 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

TotPl 

Capital  Program 

53,577 

101,123 

44,441 

13,706 

1,138 

213,985 

AID  Security  Projects 

11,200 

3,000 

— — 

_= 

- 

14,200 

Total  Capital  Program 

64,777 

104,123 

44,441 

13,706 

1,138 

228,185 

Leasehold  Program 

173,491 

178,680 

184,170 

189,830 

195,670 

921,841 

Functional  Programs: 

Physical  Sec.  Upgrades 

5,128 

7,995 

8,127 

8,387 

5,300 

34,937 

Fire/Ufe  Safety 

6,780 

6,890 

7,447 

7,653 

7,900 

36,670 

Energy  Conservation 

849 

849 

885 

914 

950 

4,447 

Power  Support  Program 

5,540 

5,645 

6,220 

6,395 

6,620 

30,420 

Seismic  Program 

578 

589 

600 

620 

620 

3,007 

PCC  Renovations 

1,878 

3,828 

4,020 

4,303 

4,300 

18,329 

Environmental  Services 

2,908 

2,963 

3,067 

3,469 

3,600 

16,007 

Building  Maintenance 

66,368 

68,890 

71,645 

74,510 

78,050 

359,463 

Facility  Rehabilitation 

26,496 

34,166 

16,593 

30,187 

27,085 

134,527 

Facility  Maint  Asst. 

35,249 

35,488 

37,485 

39,168 

40,500 

187390 

Furn.  &  Furnishings 

4,397 

4,507 

4,620 

4,736 

5,000 

23,260 

Project  Supervision 

14,729 

16,322 

13,452 

8,690 

10,500 

63,693 

Construction  Security 

38,170 

24,640 

21,781 

22,988 

24,675 

132,254 

Program  Management 

1,888 

1,962 

2,038 

2,117 

1,920 

9325 

Subtotal, 

Functional  Programs 

210,958 

214,734 

197,980 

214,137 

217,020 

1,054,829 

Administration 

51,104 

53,502 

55,156 

56335 

58^25 

275,422 

Post  Openings 

28,640 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28.640 

Subtotal, 

A/FBO  Programs 

528,970 

551,039 

481,747 

474,508 

472,653 

2308,917 

Charleston  Mgmt 

Support  Center 

6,000 

— 

- 

— 

- 

6,000 

Moscow  NSOB 

223,500 

5,400 

6,000 

5,976 

- 

240,876 

Total  Obligations 

$758,470 

$556,439 

$487,747 

$480,484 

$472,653 

$2,755,793 

FINANCING: 

Non-Federal  Funds 

M 

„ 

— 

mm 

mm 

^ 

Federal  Funds 

■47,113 

-46,881 

-48,250 

-49,700 

-51,200 

•243,144 

Unobligated  Balances 

Start  of  Year 

-412,509 

-123,152 

-35,594 

-18,097 

-9,313 

-598,665 

Unobligated  Balances 

End  of  Year 

123,152 

35,594 

18,097 

9,313 

9380 

196.016 

Approp.  Total  (BA) 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$422,000 

$2,110,000 

105 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  have  my  full  statement  put  into  the  record,  and 
if  I  just  might  make  a  few  remarks. 

We  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  on  the  State  Department's  fiscal  year  1995  appropriation  for 
the  Acquisitions  and  Maintenance  of  Foreign  Buildings  Abroad, 
which,  as  you  know,  totals  $422  million.  The  past  year  has  been 
one  of  both  change  and  continuity  for  the  Foreign  Buildings  pro- 
gram. We  have  continued  to  build  upon  the  important  management 
initiatives  begun  in  previous  years  to  improve  our  operations.  Yet, 
recognizing  the  importance  and  necessity  for  change,  change  that 
makes  us  a  better  organization,  we  have  undertaken  additional  ini- 
tiatives during  the  past  year  aimed  at  reducing  costs,  improving 
how  we  work  with  overseas  posts,  and  measuring  our  program  per- 
formance. 

We  recognize  that  we  must  continually  examine  our  operation, 
given  the  President's  deficit  reduction  plan,  as  well  as  the  calls  for 
changes  in  the  way  the  government  does  business,  resonating  from 
the  Vice  President's  National  Performance  Review.  We  know  that 
we  must  accomplish  our  work  more  effectively  and  at  lower  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  request  reflects  the  importance 
we  place  on  improving  our  operations  within  tight  budget  con- 
straints. Amidst  the  calls  for  change  and  fiscal  restraint,  however, 
the  importance  of  long-range  funding  to  ensure  program  continuity 
is  critical.  In  this  case,  we  ask  for  your  continued  support  for  our 
five-year  program  plan  that,  with  relatively  assured  long-term 
budget  allowances,  enables  us  to  better  manage  and  plan  the  For- 
eign Buildings  program. 

We  again  seek  your  support  for  the  long  view  that  steady,  sus- 
tained funding  levels,  coupled  with  the  effective  management  of  our 
resources,  will  yield  major  accomplishments. 

This  past  year,  perhaps  our  most  formidable  challenge  arose 
from  our  efforts  to  provide  secure,  safe  and  functional  facilities  in 
the  Baltics,  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe  within  existing  resource  levels. 

POST  OPENINGS 

We  have  opened  or  are  in  the  process  of  opening  19  new  embas- 
sies in  the  Baltics,  the  former  Soviet  Republics,  former  Yugoslavia, 
former  Czechoslovakia  and  Albania;  two  consulates  in  Russia;  a  li- 
aison office  in  the  former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia,  and  a 
branch  embassy  office  in  Romania.  We  are  making  excellent 
progress  under  difficult  circumstances  in  our  efforts  to  provide  se- 
cure, safe  and  functional  facilities  at  these  posts.  We  have  leased 
or  purchased  chancery  facilities  at  all  of  them. 

The  Department's  facilities  policy  for  these  posts  remains  that 
wherever  feasible,  we  will  lease  and  renovate  existing  structures 
rather  than  construct  new  buildings.  We  have  purchased  our  chan- 
cery in  Vilnius  and  have  acquired  a  chancery  in  Minsk  through  a 
property  exchange  with  the  Government  of  Belarus. 
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LJUBLJANA  CHANCERY 


We  are  in  the  process  of  purchasing  a  new  chancery  in  Ljubljana. 
Given  the  high  cost  and  long  lead  times  inherent  in  new  construc- 
tion, leasing  has  been  the  most  cost-effective  and  efficient  means 
of  providing  suitable  facilities  for  U.S.  Government  employees  as- 
signed to  these  posts. 

All  design  and  construction  activities  at  these  facilities  are  con- 
fined to  upgrades  to  meet  minimum  life  safety,  security  and  pro- 
gram requirements.  In  order  to  meet  security  standards,  cleared 
American  personnel  must  be  used  for  work  on  sensitive  areas  of 
these  buildings. 

Mr.  MORAN.  May  I  just  interrupt  for  a  moment.  I  have  to  go 
downstairs  to  a  very  important  vote  going  on.  I  might  ask  Mr.  Rog- 
ers if  he  would  like  to  ask  his  questions  first  and  we  will  try  to 
be  back  in  a  timely  manner. 

I  understand  you  haven't  completed  your  statement,  but  I  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence,  and  we  will  be  back  as  soon  as  we  can.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Rogers  [presiding].  Please  proceed. 

CHANCERY  RENOVATIONS 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  chancery  renovations  in  Minsk,  Riga,  Tallinn, 
Vilnius  and  Chisinau  are  substantially  complete.  Some  residual 
and  follow-up  work  remains  to  be  done  at  each  post. 

KIEV  FACILITIES 

In  Kiev,  a  larger  and  more  complex  embassy,  the  renovations  will 
be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1994.  These  very  difficult  projects 
were  undertaken  for  us  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  func- 
tioning as  the  agent  for  the  Department.  The  Corps  directed  these 
projects  under  a  single  design/build  contract  with  the  Fluor  Daniel 
Corporation  of  Irvine,  California. 

ALMATY,  BAKU,  TBILISI  AND  YEREVAN  RENOVATION  PROJECTS 

The  Department  has  also  begun  renovation  projects  in  Almaty, 
Baku,  Tbilisi  and  Yerevan.  Designs  for  these  projects  were  com- 
pleted last  December.  These  projects  are  also  being  managed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  involve  renovations  of  the  existing  build- 
ings, including  essential  seismic  upgrades.  Completion  of  these 
floor  renovations  is  planned  for  late  this  year  or  early  next. 

The  Department's  strategy  for  acquiring  staff  housing  at  these 
posts  is  the  same  as  that  for  office  facilities:  Acquire  and  renovate 
existing  residential  units  by  lease,  where  possible,  and  consider 
new  construction  only  where  essential. 

We  have  been  fairly  successful  to  date  in  leasing  residential  units 
at  these  posts,  although  many  units  are  not  up  to  standard  and  re- 
quire extensive  renovations. 

To  date,  a  total  of  nearly  $104  million  has  been  obligated  to  meet 
new  post  opening  requirements.  Additional  funds  in  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995  will  be  required  to  complete  facilities  currently 
planned  or  under  construction.  These  additional  requirements  will 
be  met  by  reprogramming  within  the  Foreign  Buildings  appropria- 
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tion  by  deferring  or  eliminating  planned  and  funded  projects  and 
applying  other  program  reductions. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  subject  to  congressional  reprogramming  pro- 
cedures, a  portion  of  the  funds  from  the  Istanbul  project  where  we 
are  retaining  sufficient  funds  for  critical  requirements  at  that  post, 
as  well  as  our  maintenance  programs  and  project  supervision,  will 
be  used  to  cover  these  requirements. 

Our  challenges  have  not  been  confined  to  post  openings.  We  are 
increasingly  emphasizing  maintenance  programs  and  facility  life 
extension.  We  have  an  active  Capital  program  underway  with 
twelve  projects  currently  under  construction,  three  in  design  and 
four  in  the  site  acquisition  phase. 

Since  1992,  we  have  completed  projects  in  Amman,  San  Sal- 
vador, Luanda,  Djibouti,  Nicosia  and  Pretoria  and  expect  to  sub- 
stantially complete  projects  in  Caracas,  La  Paz,  Santiago  and  Port 
Moresby  this  fiscal  year. 

FY  1995  REQUEST 

Our  fiscal  year  1995  request  of  $422  million  includes  funds  criti- 
cally necessary  to  carry  out  our  urgent  projects  and  activities  under 
the  Department's  current  five-year  plan  for  the  Overseas  Facilities 
program.  The  fiscal  year  1995  request  is  only  $1.5  million  more 
than  the  amount  enacted  for  1993  after  adjusting  for  the  $140  mil- 
lion provided  for  the  new  Moscow  facility. 

There  are  two  major  increases  over  fiscal  year  1994-enacted  lev- 
els. Our  Capital  program  funding  request  of  $49.2  million  is  a 
$37.5  million  increase  over  fiscal  year  1994  to  fully  fund  construc- 
tion of  a  new  chancery  building  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  a  $20.9 
million  increase  in  our  Facility  Maintenance  Assistance  program  to 
provide  in  part  for  the  full-year  cost  of  additional  facility  mainte- 
nance specialists  as  we  intensify  our  efforts  to  reach  the  authorized 
levels  for  this  important  skill  group. 

CAPITAL  PROGRAM 

The  current  five-year  plan  for  the  Capital  program  requests  con- 
struction funding  for  new  embassy  facilities  in  Ottawa  and  Kam- 
pala, as  well  as  funds  to  design  new  chancery  facilities  in  Abidjan, 
Abuja,  Managua  and  Seoul  and  funds  to  complete  the  Capital  pro- 
gram in  Bangkok,  partially  funded  in  previous  years. 

Currently  we  have  ten  new  construction  projects  underway,  at 
Bangkok,  Bogota,  Bissau,  Cairo,  Caracas,  Kuwait,  La  Paz,  Lima, 
Santiago  and  Singapore,  and  major  rehabilitation  projects  under- 
way in  Port  Moresby  and  Tel  Aviv.  Three  office  building  projects 
are  currently  in  the  design  phase:  the  Ottawa  and  Kampala  new 
office  buildings,  and  we  plan  to  initiate  designs  of  the  Istanbul  re- 
habilitation project. 

Ongoing  negotiations  for  a  site  in  Kampala  have  been  successful 
and  we  will  acquire  a  site  there  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Also,  a 
preliminary  site  acquisition  evaluation  is  being  made  in  Panama, 
and  new  potential  sites  are  being  evaluated  in  Abidjan  due  to  our 
inability  to  acquire  a  previously  selected  property. 
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LEASEHOLD  PROGRAM 

The  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  leaseholds,  $127.9  million,  is  the 
same  as  the  fiscal  year  1994-enacted  level.  Despite  our  efforts  to 
obtain  the  most  favorable  lease  terms  at  each  post,  lease  costs  re- 
main a  relatively  uncontrollable  portion  of  FBO's  budget,  with  5- 
year  cumulative  costs  predicted  to  exceed  $680  million. 

Because  of  the  continuing  costs  of  the  Leasehold  program,  oppor- 
tunities to  expand  the  inventory  of  government-owned  facilities  and 
residences  are  a  high  priority.  Such  opportunities  are  attractive  be- 
cause they  enable  the  government  to  convert  lease  expenses  to  eq- 
uity assets  within  current  budget  authority. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  because  of  exchange  rate  gains  real- 
ized in  prior  years  and  proceeds  of  sales  collected,  we  intend  to 
fund  up  to  $35  million  of  such  purchases  this  fiscal  year.  We  have 
developed  a  list  of  properties  to  purchase  based  upon  strict  criteria. 
The  purchases  must  be  economically  justifiable  and  buy  down  fu- 
ture Leasehold  account  expenditures;  they  must  satisfy  legitimate, 
permanent  needs  in  politically  stable  environments;  and  they  must 
be  able  to  be  executed  this  fiscal  year. 

Our  ability  to  make  such  purchases  gives  us  more  confidence 
that  these  planning  levels  for  the  Leasehold  account  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Our  1995  request  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  is  geared  to 
preventing  the  deterioration  of  our  facilities  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  past.  By  prolonging  the  useful  lives  of  our  facilities,  we  are  pre- 
serving our  valuable  real  property  investments  overseas  and  put- 
ting to  best  use  the  funds  available  to  the  Foreign  Buildings  pro- 
gram. 

Our  $35.2  million  request  for  the  Facility  Maintenance  Assist- 
ance program,  an  increase  of  $20.9  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1994-enacted  level,  will  allow  us  to  maintain  our  fiscal  year  1994 
program  level  funded  by  accommodation  of  new  budget  authority 
and  unobligated  balances,  and  provide  for  the  full  cost  of  newly 
hired  facility  maintenance  specialists. 

Our  goal  is  to  have  in  place,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  132 
facility  maintenance  specialists. 

Filling  these  positions  is  a  crucial  part  of  the  Department's  strat- 
egy to  improve  its  Overseas  Maintenance  program  and  to  have  it 
removed  from  tLe  Department's  list  of  material  weaknesses. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  $51.1  million  request  for  administration  will  allow  the  De- 
partment to  annualize  the  cost  of  previously  authorized  staffing 
levels  and  provides  for  administrative  and  information  manage- 
ment support.  Our  request  reflects  the  government-wide  4  percent 
reduction  in  staff  mandated  by  the  President's  budget  reduction 
plan. 

In  recent  years,  many  essential  functions  and  disciplines 
throughout  FBO  have  been  understaffed.  With  your  support,  we 
have  made  great  strides  in  increasing  our  staffing  and  have  been 
able  to  address  criticisms  that  the  Department  has  employed  inad- 
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equate  resources  for  construction  and  property  management  func- 
tions. Our  recent  hiring  has  allowed  us  to  strengthen  our  capabili- 
ties across  the  board. 

We  cannot  continue  to  raise  our  effectiveness  and  address 
vulnerabilities  without  a  responsible,  sustained  level  of  resources 
for  our  program.  Without  such  levels,  we  run  the  risk  of  impeding 
rather  than  supporting  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

We  believe  significant  and  continuing  improvements  in  our  man- 
agement of  these  assets  are  necessary,  and  with  the  support  of  this 
Subcommittee,  will  be  realized.  We  appreciate  very  much  the  sub- 
committee's support  of  our  five-year  program  planning  process  and 
your  continuing  strong  support  for  our  efforts  to  meet  the  facility 
needs  of  the  entire  foreign  affairs  community. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  respond  to  questions  you  might  have. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kennedy  follows:] 
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I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  YOU  TODAY. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE'S  FISCAL  YEAR  1995  APPROPRIATION 
REQUEST  FOR  THE  ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD 
TOTALS  $422.0  MILLION. 

THE  PAST  YEAR  HAS  BEEN  ONE  OF  BOTH  CHANGE  AND  CONTINUITY 
FOR  THE  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM.   WE  HAVE  CONTINUED  TO  BUILD 
UPON  THE  IMPORTANT  MANAGEMENT  INITIATIVES  BEGUN  IN  PREVIOUS 
YEARS  TO  IMPROVE  OUR  OPERATIONS.   YET  RECOGNIZING  THE 
IMPORTANCE  AND  NECESSITY  FOR  CHANGE  —  CHANGE  THAT  MAKES  US  A 
BETTER  ORGANIZATION  —  WE  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN  ADDITIONAL 
INITIATIVES  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR  AIMED  AT  REDUCING  COSTS, 
IMPROVING  HOW  WE  WORK  WITH  OVERSEAS  POSTS,  AND  MEASURING  OUR 
PROGRAM  PERFORMANCE. 

WE  RECOGNIZE  THAT  WE  MUST  CONTINUALLY  EXAMINE  OUR 
OPERATIONS.   GIVEN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PLAN,  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  CALL  FOR  CHANGES  IN  THE  WAY  GOVERNMENT  DOES 
BUSINESS  RESONATING  FROM  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL 
PERFORMANCE  REVIEW,  WE  KNOW  THAT  WE  MUST  ACCOMPLISH  OUR  WORK 
MORE  EFFECTIVELY  AND  AT  LOWER  COST. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THIS  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST  REFLECTS  THE 
IMPORTANCE  WE  PLACE  ON  IMPROVING  OUR  OPERATIONS  WITHIN  TIGHT 
BUDGET  CONSTRAINTS.   AMIDST  THE  CALLS  FOR  CHANGE  AND  FISCAL 
RESTRAINT,  HOWEVER,  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LONG-RANGE  FUNDING  TO 
ENSURE  PROGRAM  CONTINUITY  IS  CRITICAL.   IN  THIS  CASE,  WE  ASK 
FOR  YOUR  CONTINUED  SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  PLAN  THAT, 
WITH  RELATIVELY  ASSURED  LONG-TERM  BUDGET  ALLOWANCES,  ENABLES  US 
TO  BETTER  PLAN  AND  MANAGE  THE  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM.   WE 
AGAIN  SEEK  YOUR  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  LONG  VIEW  THAT  STEADY, 
SUSTAINED  FUNDING  LEVELS  COUPLED  WITH  EFFECTIVE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
OUR  RESOURCES  WILL  YIELD  MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

THIS  PAST  YEAR  PERHAPS  OUR  MOST  FORMIDABLE  CHALLENGE  AROSE 
FROM  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE  SECURE,  SAFE  AND  FUNCTIONAL 
FACILITIES  IN  THE  BALTICS,  THE  12  NEWLY  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF 
THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION  (NIS  POSTS)  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE  WITHIN 
EXISTING  RESOURCE  LEVELS. 

OUR  CHALLENGES  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  CONFINED  TO  POST  OPENINGS. 
ALTHOUGH  WE  ARE  INCREASINGLY  EMPHASIZING  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAMS 
AND  FACILITY  LIFE  EXTENSION,  WE  HAVE  AN  ACTIVE  CAPITAL  PPOGRAM 
UNDERWAY  WITH  12  PROJECTS  CURRENTLY  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION,  THREE 
IN  DESIGN,  AND  FOUR  IN  THE  SITE  ACQUISITION  PHASE.   SINCE  1992 
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WE  HAVE  COMPLETED  PROJECTS  IN  AMMAN,  SAN  SALVADOR,  LUANDA, 
DJIBOUTI,  NICOSIA  AND  PRETORIA  AND  EXPECT  TO  SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLETE  PROJECTS  IN  CARACAS,  LA  PAZ,  SANTIAGO  AND  PORT  MORESBY 
THIS  FISCAL  YEAR. 

IN  PAST  TESTIMONY,  MY  PREDECESSORS  HAVE  SPOKEN  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT'S  ROLE  AS  STEWARD  OF  AMERICA'S  EXTENSIVE  AND 
VALUABLE  PROPERTY  INVESTMENTS  OVERSEAS.   THIS  IS  A  ROLE  THAT  WE 
TAKE  SERIOUSLY.   DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR,  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  OFFICE 
OF  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  OPERATIONS  (FBO) ,  AS  PART  OF  A  CONTINUING 
EFFORT  TO  DEFINE  THEIR  ORGANIZATION,  DEVELOPED  A  CONCISE 
STATEMENT  OF  FBO'S  MISSION  (WHICH  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SUBMIT  FOR 
THE  RECORD).   THE  STATEMENT  SPEAKS  OF  USING  THE  TAXPAYERS' 
MONEY  WISELY  AND  OF  STRIVING  TO  ACCOMPLISH  FBO'S  WORK  IN  A 
CREATIVE,  COST-EFFECTIVE  AND  TIMELY  MANNER.   THIS  STATEMENT 
REAFFIRMS  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  COMMITMENT  TO  ITS  STEWARDSHIP  ROLE, 
AND  UNDERSCORES  THE  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM'S  DETERMINATION 
TO  USE  ITS  LIMITED  RESOURCES  WISELY  AND  TO  SEEK  CREATIVE  WAYS 
TO  ACCOMPLISH  ITS  WORK.   I  AM  PLEASED  WITH  THE  MANAGEMENT 
IMPROVEMENTS  UNDERWAY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN 
BUILDINGS  OPERATIONS  AND  WOULD  LIKE  TO  ELABORATE  ON  SOME  OF 
THEM. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT'S  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT  EFFORTS  EXTEND  TO 
EVERY  PART  OF  THE  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM.   WE  CONTINUE  TO 
BUILD  ON  MAJOR  INITIATIVES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  IMPLEMENTED  TO 
CONTAIN  THE  COST  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION.   AMONG  THESE  ARE  THE 

FOLLOWING: 

■ 

i 

MODULAR  CONSTRUCTION 

IN  SPECIFIC  CASES,  THE  USE  OF  U.S  FACTORY  MANUFACTURED 
STRUCTURES  HELPS  TO  CONTAIN  THE  COST  OF  NEW  CONSTRUCTION.   THE 
BENEFITS  OF  THIS  TECHNOLOGY  ARE  MANY:   IT  LIMITS  THE  EXTENT  OF 
ON-SITE  CONSTRUCTION,  REDUCES  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  OVERHEAD  COSTS 
FOR  PROJECT  SUPERVISION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  SECURITY,  MEETS  A 
NUMBER  OF  PHYSICAL  SECURITY  REQUIREMENTS,  AND  UTILIZES 
AMERICAN-MADE  STRUCTURES.   LAST  YEAR  WE  DISCUSSED  OUR 
SUCCESSFUL  USE  OF  THIS  TECHNOLOGY  IN  CONSTRUCTING  THE  LUANDA 
LIAISON  OFFICE  WITH  SAVINGS  OF  OVER  $275  THOUSAND  IN  PROJECT 
COSTS  AND  13  MONTHS  IN  CONSTRUCTION  TIME  COMPARED  TO 
CONVENTIONAL  CONSTRUCTION  TECHNIQUES. 

I  AM  PLEASED  TO  REPORT  THAT  WE  HAVE  NEARLY  COMPLETED  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  EMBASSY  COMPOUND  IN  GUINEA  BISSAU 
CONSISTING  OF  A  6,000  SQUARE  FOOT  MODULAR  PERMANENT  OFFICE 
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BUILDING  AT  A  PROJECT  COST  OF  $6.5  MILLION  AND  A  CONTRACT 
DURATION  OF  APPROXIMATELY  13  MONTHS,  INCLUDING  DESIGN,  FACTORY 
FABRICATION,  SHIPMENT  AND  ON-SITE  ASSEMBLY.   THE  ESTIMATED  COST 
OF  CONVENTIONAL  CONSTRUCTION  WOULD  BE  IN  EXCESS  OF  $7.7 
MILLION,  LARGELY  DUE  TO  A  LONGER  CONSTRUCTION  PERIOD. 

i 
WE  HAVE  USED  MODULAR  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  HOUSING  IN  TIRANA, 
ALBANIA,  AND  PLAN  TO  USE  THIS  APPROACH  FOR  HOUSING  IN  ASHGABAT, 
TURKMENISTAN  AND  CHISINAU,  MOLDOVA.   WE  ARE  EXPLORING  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  USING  MODULAR  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  SECURE  OFFICE 
SPACE  IN  TASHKENT,  UZBEKISTAN  AND  BISHKEK,  KYRGYZSTAN  WHICH 
REPRESENT  PARTICULARLY  DIFFICULT  LOCATIONS  FOR  CONVENTIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION  METHODS. 

VALUE  ENGINEERING 

FBO'S  INCREASED  USE  OF  VALUE  ENGINEERING  FOR  DESIGN  AND 
CONSTRUCT I BILITY  REVIEWS  TO  IDENTIFY  AREAS  OF  POTENTIAL  COST 
REDUCTION  HAS  PROVEN  EFFECTIVE.   WE  COMPLETED  24  VALUE 
ENGINEERING  STUDIES  BETWEEN  FY  1988  AND  FY  1993  THAT  RESULTED 
IN  $34  MILLION  IN  COST  AVOIDANCE.   APPLICATION  OF  STUDIES  OF 
THE  KUWAIT,  LIMA,  BOGOTA  AND  HAVANA  PROJECTS  DURING  FY  19  93 
RESULTED  IN  TOTAL  POTENTIAL  COST  AVOIDANCE  OF  ANOTHER  $9 
MILLION. 
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CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT 

WE  HAVE  INCREASED  THE  USE  OF  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT  TO 
BRING  MORE  DISCIPLINE  TO  THE  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  PROCESS  BY 
LIMITING  CHANGES  TO  THOSE  WHICH  ADDRESS  COMPELLING  SECURITY, 
SAFETY  OR  OPERATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS.   WE  CONTINUE  TO  STRESS  THE 
DEPARTMENT'S  GOAL  TO  COMPLETE  PROJECTS  WITHIN  BUDGET  AND  ON 
SCHEDULE . 

CONSTRUCTION  SECURITY  STANDARDS 

THE  DEPARTMENT  REMAINS  COMMITTED  TO  REDUCING  THE  COST  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  SECURITY  AT  OUR  OVERSEAS  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 
WITHOUT  SACRIFICING  SECURITY  MEASURES  THAT  ARE  ESSENTIAL.   THE 
FINDINGS  OF  THE  REPORT  FORWARDED  TO  THE  CONGRESS  IN  DECEMBER 
1992  BY  FORMER  SECRETARY  EAGLEBURGER  PROVIDE  A  USEFUL  POINT  OF 
DEPARTURE.   A  KEY  FINDING  OF  THE  REPORT  IS  THE  NEED  FOR  THE 
DEPARTMENT  TO  REACH  BEYOND  RISK  AVOIDANCE,  TOWARD  PRUDENT 
MANAGEMENT  OF  RISKS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  REASONABLY  AVOIDED.   THE 
REPORT  VALIDATES  THE  NEED  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  SECURITY,  BUT 
CONCLUDES  THAT  ECONOMIES  CAN  BE  ATTAINED.   WE  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING 
TO  ESTABLISH  REVISED  CONSTRUCTION  SECURITY  STANDARDS  WHICH  WILL 
PROVIDE  SECURITY  MANAGERS  WITH  A  RATIONAL  BASIS  FOR  SECUFITY 
DECISIONS  ON  A  PROJECT-BY-PROJECT,  THREAT-SPECIFIC  BASIS. 
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WE  HAVE  SENT  SECURITY  TEAMS  TO  KUWAIT  AND  CARACAS,  AND 
THEIR  RECOMMENDATIONS  SUPPORT  OUR  GOAL  OF  REDUCING  THE  COST  OF 
CONSTRUCTION  SECURITY.   OUR  TEAMS  FOUND  THAT  BY  REPLACING 
CLEARED  AMERICAN  GUARDS  WITH  SURVEILLANCE  EQUIPMENT  IN  CERTAIN 
SITUATIONS  AND  BY  CHANGING  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
SURVEILLANCE  TECHNICIANS  FROM  STATIC  DUTY  TO  ROVING  DUTY  AS 
MUCH  AS  $50,000  A  MONTH  COULD  BE  SAVED.   BASED  ON  THIS  EARLY 
PROCESS,  OUR  CURRENT  FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  PLAN  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
SECURITY  INCORPORATES  AN  ESTIMATED  $59  MILLION  IN  SAVINGS 
COMPARED  TO  THE  AMOUNTS  INCLUDED  IN  OUR  FY  1994  BUDGET 
SUBMISSION  FOR  THE  SAME  FIVE-YEAR  PERIOD. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  BUILDING  ON  INITIATIVES  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEARS, 
WE  HAVE  UNDERTAKEN  A  NEW  INITIATIVE  IN  OUR  CONTINUING  EFFORTS 
TO  HOLD  DOWN  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS. 

PARTNERING 

FBO  IS  USING  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  "PARTNERING"  CONCEPT  TO 
IMPROVE  COOPERATION  AND  COMMUNICATION  WITH  ITS  CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTORS.   THE  PURPOSE  OF  PARTNERING  IS  TO  FORM  A  TEAMWORK 
APPROACH  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  (AS  OWNER)  AND  THE  GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR  AS  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  METHOD  OF  ACCOMPLISHING  A 
PROJECT.   THIS  APPROACH  REDUCES  THE  ADVERSARIAL  RELATIONSHIP 
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BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  GENERAL  CONTRACTOR,  THEREBY 
REDUCING  CLAIMS  AND  ALLOWING  PROJECTS  TO  BE  COMPLETED  ON  TIME 
AND  WITHIN  BUDGET.   WE  BELIEVE  IT  HAS  IMPROVED  OUR  PROGRAM 
EXECUTION  AS  IS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE  FACT  THAT  OUR  PARTNERING 
PROJECTS  —  BANGKOK,  LIMA,  LA  PAZ  AND  BOGOTA  —  ARE  PRESENTLY 
ON  OR  AHEAD  OF  SCHEDULE  AND  WITHIN  BUDGET. 1 

THE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  ALSO  TAKEN  A  NUMBER  OF  STEPS  TO  IMPROVE 
ITS  MANAGEMENT  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  OVERSEAS,  PARTICULARLY  IN  THE 
AREAS  OF  MAINTENANCE  AND  HOUSING. 

OVERSEAS  MAINTENANCE  AND  REHABILITATION 

WE  ARE  ESPECIALLY  PROUD  OF  OUR  EFFORTS  IN  THE  AREA  OF 
OVERSEAS  MAINTENANCE,  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  CITED  AS  A  "HIGH  RISK" 
AREA  OF  MANAGEMENT  VULNERABILITY  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 
AND  BUDGET  AND  A  MATERIAL  WEAKNESS  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT.   I  AM 
PLEASED  TO  REPORT  THAT  WE  HAVE  IMPROVED  OUR  OVERSEAS 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM  TO  SUCH  AN  EXTENT  THAT  OMB  HAS  REMOVED  IT 
FROM  ITS  LIST  OF  HIGH  RISK  MATERIAL  WEAKNESSES.   BUT  WE  MUST 
STAY  THE  COURSE. 
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WE  WILL  CONTINUE  OUR  EFFORTS  SO  THAT  THE  OVERSEAS 
MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM  WILL  BE  REMOVED  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LIST 
OF  MATERIAL  WEAKNESSES.   THROUGH  SURVEYS  OF  THE  EXISTING 
CONDITION  OF  OUR  FACILITIES,  INCREASED  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF,  AND 
AN  IMPROVED  MAINTENANCE  AND  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM,  WE  HAVE 
BEEN  ABLE  TO  ACCELERATE  OUR  TARGET  RESOLUTION  DATE  FOR  THIS 
DEPARTMENTAL  MATERIAL  WEAKNESS  FROM  CALENDAR  YEAR  1996  TO  THE 
CLOSE  OF  THIS  CALENDAR  YEAR.   OUR  APPROACH  IS  THREE-PRONGED: 

EIBS1,  WE  HAVE  DETERMINED  THE  ACTUAL  CONDITION  OF  OVERSEAS 
FACILITIES  AND  MONITORED  MAINTENANCE  NEEDS.   OF  THE  179  POST 
MAINTENANCE  SURVEYS  PLANNED  FOR  THE  PROGRAM,  178  HAVE  BEEN 
COMPLETED.   WE  HAVE  ALSO  BEGUN  A  REINSPECTION  PROGRAM  TO  ENSURE 
OUR  FACILITY  DATA  ARE  CURRENT.   DURING  FY  1993,  33 
RE INSPECTIONS  WERE  COMPLETED.   THIRTY-SEVEN  REINSPECTIONS  ARE 
SCHEDULED  FOR  FY  1994,  AND  45  FOR  FY  1995.   OUR  FINDINGS  TO 
DATE  SHOW  THAT  FACILITIES  CONDITIONS  HAVE  IMPROVED  TO  AN  ABOVE 
AVERAGE  LEVEL. 

SECQNJJ,  WE  HAVE  INCREASED  THE  PROFESSIONALISM  OF 
MAINTENANCE  AT  OUR  OVERSEAS  POSTS  -   AS  REPORTED  LAST  YEAF  .  THE 
DEPARTMENT  HAS  ESTABLISHED  A  NEW  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OVERSEAS 
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FACILITY  MAINTENANCE  SPECIALIST  SKILL  GROUP  AND  HAS  ESTABLISHED 
CENTRAL,  HANDS-ON  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS.   WE  WILL  HAVE 
98  FACILITY  SPECIALISTS  HIRED  AND  IN  PLACE  BY  THE  END  OF  THIS 
FISCAL  YEAR  AND  132  BY  THE  END  OF  FY  1995. 

TiilBD.,  WE  ARE  EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  FACILITIES.   THE 
DEPARTMENT  HAS  ESTABLISHED  MORE  AGGRESSIVE  PROCEDURES  TO 
IDENTIFY,  FUND  AND  ACCOMPLISH  MORE  MAINTENANCE  PROJECTS  IN  LESS 
TIME  THAN  EVER  BEFORE.   I  MIGHT  ADD  THAT  OVER  160  POSTS  HAVE 
BENEFITTED  FROM  THE  SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  OUR  MAINTENANCE 
ASSISTANCE  CENTERS. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  THE  DEPARTMENT  APPRECIATES  YOUR  ONGOING 
SUPPORT  FOR  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THIS  PROGRAM.   THIS  SUPPORT 
ENABLED  THE  OVERSEAS  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM  TO  BE  REMOVED  FROM 
OMB'S  HIGH  RISK  LIST.   WE  BELIEVE  THAT  FROM  A  LONG-TERM 
INVESTMENT  PERSPECTIVE,  FUNDS  USED  TO  PROLONG  THE  USEFUL  LIFE 
OF  OUR  FACILITIES  ARE  FUNDS  WELL  SPENT.   THE  IMPROVEMENTS  WE 
HAVE  MADE  ARE  ONLY  A  BEGINNING.   YOUR  CONTINUING  SUPPORT  FOR 
OUR  EFFORTS  IS  NEEDED  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  DEFICIENCIES  WHICH  LED 
TO  ASSIGNMENT  OF  OUR  REAL  PROPERTY  OVERSEAS  PROGRAM  AS  A  HIGH 
RISK  AND  MATERIAL  WEAKNESS  ARE  CORRECTED. 
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HOUSING  POLICY 

THE  DEPARTMENT'S  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT  EFFORTS  INCLUDE 
HOUSING  POLICY  OVERSIGHT.   THE  NEW  INTERAGENCY  HOUSING  POLICY 
IS  CLEAR  AND  ALLOWS  POSTS  TO  MANAGE  THEIR  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  MORE 
EFFECTIVELY.   THIS  POLICY  IS  WORKING  TO  REDUCE  OVERSIZED 
PROPERTIES  AND  CONTAIN  THE  COST  OF  HOUSING  J   IT  LIMITS 
REPRESENTATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  AS  SIZE  JUSTIFICATION;  LINKS 
UNIT  SIZE  TO  POSITION,  GRADE  AND  FAMILY  SIZE;  AND  REQUIRES 
POSTS  TO  DEFINE  REQUIREMENTS  TO  FIT  POSTS'  HOUSING  PROFILES. 
WE  UNDERTOOK  A  REVIEW  IN  LATE  1992  THAT  FOUND  THAT  220  OF  221 
POSTS  REQUIRED  TO  DO  SO  HAD  DEFINED  HOUSING  PROFILES  AND  ARE 
WORKING  TOWARD  ACHIEVING  THEM  AS  MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  ALLOW. 
MOST  POSTS  ARE  RELYING  ON  THE  POLICY  TO  RATIONALIZE  THEIR  LEASE 
ACQUISITION  AND  HOUSING  ASSIGNMENTS  PROCESSES. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  YOU  WILL  RECALL  THAT  THE  FY  1992/1993  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  AUTHORIZATION  BILL  INCREASED  THE  THRESHHOLD  FOR 
RESIDENTIAL  SHORT-TERM  LEASES  THAT  OUR  OVERSEAS  POSTS  MAY  ENTER 
INTO  WITHOUT  ADVANCE  FBO  APPROVAL  FROM  $25  THOUSAND  TO  $50 
THOUSAND.   WE  PROPOSED  THIS  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGE  IN  ORDER  TO 
PROVIDE  CERTAIN  POSTS  WITH  THE  FLEXIBILITY  NECESSARY  TO 
NEGOTIATE  AND  EXECUTE  LEASES  AND  RENTAL  ARRANGEMENTS  ON  A 
COMPETITIVE  AND  COST  EFFECTIVE  BASIS.   WE  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS 
CHANGE  PRESENTS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  REDUCE  A  TIME  CONSUMING  AND 
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UNNECESSARY  ADMINISTRATIVE  BURDEN  ON  CERTAIN  POSTS,  WITHOUT 
SACRIFICING  OUR  OVERSIGHT  RESPONSIBILITY.   CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR 
NEW  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY,  WE  HAVE  INITIATED  A  PILOT  PROJECT  AT 
14  POSTS  THAT  INCREASES  THE  THRESHHOLD  FOR  REQUESTING  WAIVERS 
FROM  FBO.   POSTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  PILOT  PROJECT  WERE 
SELECTED  BASED  ON  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  LEASES  I  EXCEEDING  THE 
EXISTING  THRESHHOLD.   THE  NEW  THRESHHOLDS  WILL  ENSURE  THAT 
HIGHER  COST  LEASES  CONTINUE  TO  RECEIVE  FBO  REVIEW,  WITHOUT 
REQUIRING  A  POST  TO  SUBMIT  LEASES  THAT  CONFORM  TO  TYPICAL 
PREVAILING  MARKET  RENTAL  RATES.   FIVE  POSTS  —  MAPUTO, 
GABORONE,  MEXICO  CITY,  MONTEVIDEO  AND  TEL  AVIV  —  HAVE  BEEN 
GRANTED  INCREASES  IN  THEIR  REPORTING  THRESHHOLDS  TO  $40 
THOUSAND.   NINE  POSTS  —  LONDON,  PARIS,  VIENNA,  BRUSSELS,  ROME, 
BUENOS  AIRES,  JAKARTA,  SINGAPORE  AND  ABU  DHABI  —  HAVE  NEW 
THRESHHOLDS  OF  $50  THOUSAND.   POSTS  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  FOLLOW 
EXISTING  GUIDELINES  RELATING  TO  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THEIR  OVERALL 
LEASE  PROGRAMS.   AT  THE  END  OF  THE  ONE  YEAR  PERIOD,  WE  WILL 
EVALUATE  THE  PILOT  PROJECT  AND  DETERMINE  WHETHER  IT  SHOULD  BE 
REVISED  OR  CONTINUED  AND  EXTENDED  TO  ADDITIONAL  POSTS  WORLDWIDE. 
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PROGRAM  EXECUTION  AUDITS 

GIVEN  THE  REALITY  THAT  WE  FACE  VERY  TIGHT  BUDGETS  INTO  THE 
FORESEEABLE  FUTURE,  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS 
PROGRAM  FUNDS  ARE  USED  EFFECTIVELY.   WE  HAVE  MADE  SIGNIFICANT 
PROGRESS  IN  THIS  AREA.  j 

IN  JULY  1990,  WE  BEGAN  TO  CONDUCT  PROGRAM  AUDITS  AT 
OVERSEAS  POSTS  TO  ENSURE  THAT  FBO  PROGRAM  RESOURCES  ARE 
PROPERLY  MANAGED.   THE  POSTS  SELECTED  FOR  AUDIT  ARE  THOSE  THAT 
RECEIVE  SUBSTANTIAL  ALLOTMENTS  OF  FUNDS  FOR  CAPITAL  OR 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAMS.   PRIORITY  IS  GIVEN  TO  THOSE  POSTS  WHICH 
HAVE  A  CAPITAL  PROJECT  UNDERWAY  AS  WELL  AS  A  SIGNIFICANT 
FUNDING  BASE  FOR  FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAMS.   BY  THE  END  OF  CY  1993, 
AUDITS  WERE  COMPLETED  AT  19  POSTS.   EIGHT  ADDITIONAL  POSTS  ARE 
SCHEDULED  TO  BE  AUDITED  IN  CY  1994. 

THESE  AUDITS  HAVE  RESULTED  IN  SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
POST  ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  OUR  PROGRAM  RESOURCES.   FOR  EXAMPLE, 
AUDITS  CONDUCTED  AT  THE  19  POSTS  SINCE  1990  RESULTED  IN  FBO 
RECOVERING  FOR  REALLOTMENT  OVER  $3.9  MILLION  FROM  EXCHANGE  RATE 
SAVINGS,  UNLIQUIDATED  BALANCES  AND  INADEQUATELY  DOCUMENTED 
OBLIGATIONS. 
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WHILE  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  WE  ENSURE  THAT  POSTS  PUT  FBO 
PROGRAM  FUNDS  TO  BEST  USE,  IT  IS  EQUALLY  IMPORTANT  THAT  WE  ARE 
ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  HOW  SCARCE  RESOURCES  ARE  USED.   I  AM 
PARTICULARY  PLEASED  TO  REPORT  THAT,  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
VICE-PRESIDENT'S  NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW,  WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED 
PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENTS  FOR  THE  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM. 

PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENTS 

IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  BETTER  TIE  PERFORMANCE  WITH  RESOURCE 
ALLOCATION,  FBO  DEVELOPED  A  NUMBER  OF  PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENTS 
THAT  COVER  MOST  FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAMS  AND  REPRESENT  AN  INITIAL 
EFFORT  TO  DEVELOP  MEASURABLE  OBJECTIVES  BASED  ON  DESIRED 
OUTCOMES  FOR  OUR  PROGRAMS. 

WE  HAVE  DISCUSSED  THESE  PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENTS  WITH  THE 
OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET  (OMB)  AND  PLAN  TO  REPORT  THE 
OUTCOMES  IN  THE  FY  1996  BUDGET  CYCLE. 

CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW,  FBO  IS 
COMMITTED  TO  PROVIDING  POSTS  WITH  A  CLEAR  UNDERSTANDING  «''F 
REGULATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS  CONCERNING  OVERSEAS  FACILITIES  AS 
WELL  AS  REDUCING  REGULATORY  AND  REPORTING  BURDENS. 
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REGULATORY  REDUCTION 

WE  HAVE  RECENTLY  COMPLETED  A  REVISION  OF  OUR  PORTION  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  MANUAL  (6  FAM  700  -  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS 
OPERATIONS)  IN  ORDER  TO  BRING  IT  UP  TO  DATE.   WE  ARE  NOW 
PARTICIPATING  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  OVERALL  REGULATION  REDUCTION 
EFFORT.   WHEN  COMPLETED,  WE  WILL  HAVE  A  CLEARER,  MORE  CONCISE 
AND  LESS  BURDENSOME  MANUAL. 

NEED  FOR  PREDICTABLE  LEVEL  OF  RESOURCES 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  HAVE  DESCRIBED  SOME  OF  THE  MANAGEMENT 
INITIATIVES  UNDERWAY  THAT  REFLECT  THE  CHANGE  TAKING  PLACE 
WITHIN  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  OPERATIONS  THAT  WILL 
ALLOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  TO  MORE  EFFICIENTLY  AND  EFFECTIVELY 
FULFILL  ITS  ROLE  AS  STEWARD  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT'S  REAL 
PROPERTY  INVESTMENTS  OVERSEAS.   THESE  INITIATIVES  ARE  ESSENTIAL 
FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  REAL  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM,  BUT  THEY 
CONSTITUTE  ONLY  PART  OF  WHAT  IS  NEEDED  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRAM.   AS  I  DISCUSSED  EARLIER,  THE  OTHER  NECESSARY  COMPONENT 
IS  PROGRAM  FUNDING  STABILITY  AND  CONSTANCY.   BEGINNING  IV  1992 
THE  DEPARTMENT  DEVELOPED,  AND  THEN  UPDATED  ANNUALLY, 
COMPREHENSIVE  AND  PROGRAM  SPECIFIC  FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  PLANS. 
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THE  PROGRAM  STABILITY  PROVIDED  BY  RELATIVELY  ASSURED  LONG-TERM 
BUDGET  ALLOWANCES  AND  THIS  LONG-RANGE  PROGRAM  PLANNING 
DIMINISHES  THE  UNCERTAINTY  INHERENT  IN  FACILITY  PROGRAMS  AND 
ALLOWS  SYSTEMIC  PROBLEMS  TO  BE  ADDRESSED.   PREDICTABLILITY  OF 
RESOURCE  LEVELS  ALLOWS  SUCCESSFUL  PLANNING  AND  EXECUTION  OF 
CAPITAL  PROJECTS,  HELPS  MAXIMIZE  EFFICIENT iUSE  OF  RESOURCES  AND 
ALLOWS  US  TO  SUSTAIN  AN  ACCEPTABLE  LEVEL  OF  MAINTENANCE  FOR  OUR 
OVERSEAS  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  RECOGNIZE  THAT  CHALLENGES  EXIST  WHICH  MAKE  LONG-TERM 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  DIFFICULT.   UNCERTAINTY  OVER  THE  AVAILABILITY 
OF  FUNDING  IS  ONE.   FOR  EXAMPLE,  OUR  CURRENT  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN 
REFLECTS  REDUCTIONS  IN  OUT-YEAR  PLANNING  LEVELS  FROM  LAST 
YEAR'S  PLAN  WHICH  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  ACHIEVE  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION  TARGETS.   ANOTHER  OBSTACLE  TO  LONG-TERM 
PROGRAM  PLANNING  IS  SHIFTS  IN  FOREIGN  POLICY  OBJECTIVES  DUE  TO 
CHANGING  POLITICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  AS  IS  EVIDENCED  BY  OUR 
ON-GOING  EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE  FACILITIES  TO  NEW  POSTS  ESTABLISHED 
IN  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  REPUBLICS  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE. 
NONETHELESS,  THE  DISCIPLINE  THAT  COMES  WITH  LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 
OF  PROGRAM  SPECIFICS  IS  INVALUABLE.   IT  FORCES  DECISIONS  '.>N 
PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  REVEALS  PROGRAM  DEFICITS  IN  SUFFICIENT 
TIME  THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  ADDRESSED  IN  AN  ORDERLY  WAY. 
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POST  OPENINGS 

WE  HAVE  OPENED,  OR  ARE  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  OPENING,  19  NEW 
EMBASSIES  IN  THE  BALTICS,  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  REPUBLICS,  FORMER 
YUGOSLAVIA,  FORMER  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  AND  ALBANIA;  2  CONSULATES  IN 
RUSSIA;  A  LIAISON  OFFICE  IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAV  REPUBLIC  OF 
MACEDONIA;  AND  AN  EMBASSY  BRANCH  OFFICE  IN  ROMANIA.   AS  I 
MENTIONED  EARLIER,  WE  ARE  MAKING  EXCELLENT  PROGRESS  IN  OUR 
EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE  SECURE,  SAFE,  AND  FUNCTIONAL  FACILITIES  AT 
THESE  POSTS.   WE  HAVE  LEASED  OR  PURCHASED  CHANCERY  FACILITIES 
AT  ALL  OF  THEM.   THE  DEPARTMENT'S  FACILITIES  POLICY  FOR  THESE 
POSTS  REMAINS  THAT,  WHEREVER  FEASIBLE,  WE  WILL  LEASE  AND 
RENOVATE  EXISTING  STRUCTURES  RATHER  THAN  CONSTRUCT  NEW 
BUILDINGS.   WE  HAVE  PURCHASED  OUR  CHANCERY  IN  VILNIUS  AND  HAVE 
ACQUIRED  A  CHANCERY  IN  MINSK  THROUGH  A  PROPERTY  EXCHANGE  WITH 
THE  BELARUS  GOVERNMENT.   WE  ARE  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  PURCHASING  A 
CHANCERY  IN  LJUBLJANA.   GIVEN  THE  HIGH  COST  AND  LONG  LEAD  TIMES 
INHERENT  IN  NEW  CONSTRUCTION,  LEASING  HAS  BEEN  THE  MOST  COST 
EFFECTIVE  AND  EFFICIENT  MEANS  OF  PROVIDING  SUITABLE  FACILITIES 
FOR  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  ASSIGNED  TO  THESE  POSTS. 

ALL  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITIES  AT  THESE  FACILITIES 
ARE  CONFINED  TO  UPGRADES  TO  MEET  MINIMUM  LIFE  SAFETY,  SECURITY 
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AND  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS.   IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  SECURITY  STANDARDS, 
CLEARED  AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  MUST  BE  USED  FOR  WORK  ON  THE 
SENSITIVE  AREAS  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  IMPLEMENTED  A  PHASED  APPROACH  TO 
RENOVATING  FACILITIES  AT  THESE  POSTS  BASED! UPON  OUR  ASSESSMENT 
OF  THE  RELATIVE  EASE  OF  PROJECT  COMPLETION  —  THAT  IS,  THOSE 
PROJECTS  WHICH  WERE  DETERMINED  TO  HAVE  THE  FEWEST  OBSTACLES 
WERE  THE  FIRST  TO  BE  UNDERTAKEN. 

THE  CHANCERY  RENOVATIONS  IN  MINSK,  RIGA,  TALLINN,  VILNIUS 
AND  CHISINAU  ARE  SUBSTANTIALLY  COMPLETE.   SOME  RESIDUAL  AND 
FOLLOW-ON  WORK  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  AT  EACH  POST.   IN  KIEV,  A 
LARGER,  MORE  COMPLEX  EMBASSY,  THE  RENOVATIONS  WILL  BE  COMPLETED 
IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1994.   THESE  VERY  DIFFICULT  PROJECTS  WERE 
UNDERTAKEN  BY  THE  U.S.  ARMY  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS,  EUROPE 
DISTRICT,  FUNCTIONING  AS  AGENT  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT.   THE  CORPS 
DIRECTED  THESE  PROJECTS  UNDER  A  SINGLE  DESIGN/BUILD  CONTRACT 
WITH  FLUOR  DANIEL,  INC.,  OF  IRVINE,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  ALSO  BEGUN  RENOVATION  PROJECTS  IN 
ALMATY,  BAKU,  TBILISI  AND  YEREVAN.   DESIGNS  FOR  THESE  PROJECTS 
WERE  COMPLETED  IN  LATE  DECEMBER  1993.   THESE  PROJECTS  ARE  ALSO 
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BEING   MANAGED  BY  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  AND  INVOLVE  RENOVATION 
OF  THE  EXISTING  BUILDINGS,  INCLUDING  ESSENTIAL  SEISMIC 
UPGRADES.   COMPLETION  OF  THESE  FOUR  RENOVATIONS  IS  PLANNED  FOR 
LATE  1994  TO  EARLY  1995. 

IN  ASHGABAT,  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  MODULAR  j  CHANCERY  BUILDING 
WILL  BEGIN  IN  EARLY  SUMMER  1994,  WITH  COMPLETION  EXPECTED  IN 
EARLY  1995. 

OTHER  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION  EMBASSIES  ARE  NOT  AS  FAR  ALONG: 
IN  BISHKEK,  THE  PROPERTY  ORIGINALLY  SELECTED  WAS  FOUND  TO  HAVE 
SERIOUS  SEISMIC  DEFICIENCIES,  AND  WE  ARE  NOW  LOOKING  AT 
ALTERNATIVE  FACILITIES,  INCLUDING  MODULAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

IN  DUSHANBE,  CONTINUED  CIVIL  INSTABILITY  HAS  RESTRICTED  OUR 
EFFORTS  TO  TAKE  POSSESSION  OF  A  CHANCERY  ALREADY  SELECTED. 
LEASE  LANGUAGE  IS  BEING  WORKED  OUT  WITH  POST  AND  A  TECHNICAL 
TEAM  WILL  VISIT  POST  BY  THE  END  OF  MARCH  TO  INSPECT  THE 
CHANCERY  AND  DEVELOP  RENOVATION  PLANS.   OUR  PERSONNEL  CONTINUE 
TO  LIVE  AND  WORK  IN  A  HOTEL. 
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IN  TASHKENT,  WE  ARE  WORKING  IN  A  BUILDING  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
PURCHASE  OR,  FAILING  THAT,  TO  LEASE  LONG-TERM  WITH  AN  OPTION  TO 
PURCHASE.   WE  ARE  ALSO  CONSIDERING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  MODULAR 
ANNEX  BUILDING. 

IN  RUSSIA,  WE  HAVE  OPENED  ONE  NEW  CONSULATE  AND  ARE 
REVIEWING  OPTIONS  FOR  OPENING  ANOTHER  ONE.   IN  VLADIVOSTOK,  WE 
OPENED  A  CONSULATE  GENERAL,  AND  HAVE  IDENTIFIED  A  BUILDING 
UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  WHICH  WE  MAY  LEASE  WHEN  COMPLETED  LATER  THIS 
YEAR.   IN  THE  INTERIM,  OUR  STAFF  CONTINUES  TO  WORK  IN  SMALL 
TEMPORARY  OFFICES.   IN  YEKATERINBURG,  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  OIL, 
GAS,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  REGION  OF  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS,  WE  ARE 
REVIEWING  ADMINISTRATIVE  DETAILS  AND  LEASE  TERMS  FOR  A 
CONSULATE  GENERAL  BUILDING.   WE  WILL,  OF  COURSE,  CONSULT 
FURTHER  WITH  YOUR  SUBCOMMITTEE  AS  THE  SITUATION  EVOLVES. 

IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA,  THREE  EMBASSIES  AND  A  LIAISON 
OFFICE  HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED: 

IN  LJUBLJANA,  SLOVENIA  WE  SELECTED  A  BUILDING  WE  PLAN  TO 
PURCHASE  FOR  USE  AS  A  CHANCERY.   PURCHASE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  SLOVENIA  BEGAN  IN  JANUARY  1994. 
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IN  ZAGREB,  CROATIA,  WE  OCCUPY  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 
FORMERLY  HOUSING  THE  CONSULATE  GENERAL  AND  THE  USIS  INFORMATION 
OFFICE. 

IN  SKOPJE,  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAV  REPUBLIC  OF  MACEDONIA,  WE 
OPENED  A  LIAISON  OFFICE  IN  DECEMBER  1993.  j IT  WILL  OPERATE  IN 
TEMPORARY  LEASED  QUARTERS  UNTIL  WE  CAN  LOCATE  AND  ACQUIRE  MORE 
SUITABLE  LONG-TERM  SPACE. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  AND  STAFF  FOR  OUR  EMBASSY  TO 
BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA  WERE  TEMPORARILY  POSTED  IN  VIENNA  DUE  TO  THE 
CONFLICT  IN  THE  BALTICS.   CONDITIONS  IN  SARAJEVO  HAVE  NOW 
IMPROVED  ENOUGH  TO  PERMIT  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DIPLOMATIC 
MISSION  THERE.   A  STATE  DEPARTMENT  TEAM  HAS  IDENTIFIED  A 
BUILDING  WHICH  CAN  BE  RENOVATED  FOR  OFFICE  AND  TEMPORARY 
RESIDENTIAL  SPACE,  AND  WE  ARE  INITIATING  PLANS  FOR  THIS  WORK. 

IN  BRATISLAVA,  SLOVAKIA,  IN  FORMER  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  WE  HAVE 
REOPENED  OUR  FORMER  CONSULATE  GENERAL  AS  AN  EMBASSY  IN  A 
USG-OWNED  BUILDING,  BUT  A  RENOVATION  PROJECT  WILL  BE  NECESSARY 
TO  BRING  THE  BUILDING  UP  TO  MODERN  STANDARDS  AND  ALLOW 
CLASSIFIED  COMMUNICATIONS. 
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IN  ALBANIA,  WE  HAVE  OCCUPIED  OUR  U.S.  GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
CHANCERY  IN  TIRANA.   A  RENOVATION  PROJECT  IS  NOW  IN  THE  DESIGN 
STAGE  AND  CONSTRUCTION  WORK  WILL  BEGIN  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1994. 

IN  CLUJ-NAPOCA,  ROMANIA,  WE  HAVE  LEASED  OFFICE  SPACE 
SUITABLE  FOR  A  ONE  AMERICAN/ONE  FSN  BRANCH j OFFICE  OF  EMBASSY 
BUCHAREST. 

THE  DEPARTMENT'S  STRATEGY  FOR  ACQUIRING  STAFF  HOUSING  AT 
THESE  NEW  POSTS  IS  THE  SAME  AS  THAT  FOR  OFFICE  FACILITIES:   TO 
ACQUIRE  AND  RENOVATE  EXISTING  RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  BY  LEASE  WHERE 
POSSIBLE,  AND  CONSIDER  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  ONLY  WHERE  ESSENTIAL. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  FAIRLY  SUCCESSFUL  TO  DATE  IN  LEASING 
RESIDENTIAL  UNITS  AT  THESE  POSTS,  ALTHOUGH  MANY  UNITS  ARE  NOT 
CONSTRUCTED  TO  WESTERN  STANDARDS  AND  REQUIRE  EXTENSIVE 
RENOVATIONS . 

IN  TIRANA,  WE  ARE  CONSTRUCTING  MODULAR  HOUSING,  AS  NOTHING 
ADEQUATE  COULD  BE  FOUND  ON  THE  LOCAL  MARKET.   THE  SAME  ABSENCE 
OF  FACILITIES  IS  TRUE  IN  CHISINAU  AND  ASHGABAT,  WHERE  WE  ALSO 
PLAN  TO  CONSTRUCT  MODULAR  HOUSING.   WE  MAY  ALSO  HAVE  TO  BUILD 
HOUSING  IN  BAKU,  DUSHANBE  AND  VLADIVOSTOK. 
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TO  DATE,  A  TOTAL  OF  NEARLY  $104  MILLION  HAS  BEEN  OBLIGATED 
TO  MEET  NEW  POST  OPENING  REQUIREMENTS.   ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  IN 
FISCAL  YEARS  1994  AND  1995  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE 
FACILITIES  CURRENTLY  PLANNED  OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION.   THESE 
ADDITIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  WILL  BE  MET  BY  REPROGRAMMING  WITHIN  THE 
FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  APPROPRIATION  ACCOUNT  BY  DEFERRING  OR 
ELIMINATING  PLANNED  AND  FUNDED  PROJECTS  AND  APPLYING  OTHER 
PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS.   FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994,  SUBJECT  TO 
CONGRESSIONAL  REPROGRAMMING  PROCEDURES,  A  PORTION  OF  THE  FUNDS 
FROM  THE  ISTANBUL  PROJECT  (WE  ARE  RETAINING  SUFFICIENT  FUNDS 
FOR  CRITICAL  REQUIREMENTS  AT  POST),  AS  WELL  AS  OUR  MAINTENANCE 
PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECT  SUPERVISION  WILL  BE  USED  TO  COVER  THESE 
REQUIREMENTS. 

OUR  NEED  TO  PROVIDE  SECURE  AND  SAFE  FACILITIES  AT  THE  NIS 
AND  OTHER  NEW  POSTS  HAS  BEEN  AN  IMMENSE  CHALLENGE.   WE  HAVE 
FINANCED  THESE  LARGE  REQUIREMENTS  MAINLY  BY  REPROGRAMMING  FUNDS 
WITHIN  OUR  EXISTING  RESOURCE  BASE.   WHILE  WE  RECOGNIZE  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  UNDERTAKING,  IT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  MADE  WITHOUT 
DIFFICULT  RESOURCE  TRADE-OFFS:   FUNDS  TARGETED  FOR  DESIGN  AND 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  FACILITIES  IN  ABIDJAN,  ABU  DHABI,  SEOUL  AND 
TUNIS  WERE  REPROGRAMMED,  AS  WERE  FUNDS  TARGETED  TO  MEET  OTHER 
FACILITY  RENOVATION  AND  REHABILITATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

BUDGET  OVERVIEW 

1 
I  HAVE  DISCUSSED  THE  ONGOING  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM,  HOW  THEY  RELATE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT'S 
STEWARDSHIP  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  A  TIME  OF  CONSTRAINED  BUDGETS, 
WHAT  IS  NEEDED — RESOURCE  STABILITY — TO  ENABLE  US  TO  FULFILL  OUR 
ROLE,  AND  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  EXECUTING  LONG  TERM  PLANNING  IN  THE 
FACE  OF  UNCERTAIN  FUNDING  AND  CHANGING  POLITICAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 
WORLDWIDE.   HAVING  SAID  THIS,  I  WILL  NOW  DISCUSS  OUR  FY  1995 
BUDGET  REQUEST. 

WE  ARE  COMMITTED  TO  SEEKING  INNOVATIVE  AND  COST  EFFECTIVE 
SOLUTIONS  TO  MEET  OUR  OVERSEAS  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS.   GIVEN 
CURRENT  FUNDING  CONSTRAINTS,  OUR  FY  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 
CONTINUES  OUR  FOCUS  ON  PROTECTING  AND  EXTENDING  THE  USABLE  LIFE 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  INVESTMENTS  THROUGH  PREVENTIVE  MAINTENANCE 
AND  PROTECTING  OUR  EMPLOYEES  THROUGH  UPGRADES  OF  SECURITY  AND 
LIFE/SAFETY  FEATURES  AT  EXISTING  BUILDINGS  WHERE  THAT  IS 
POSSIBLE  AND  PRACTICAL. 
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THIS  PRAGMATIC  APPROACH  FOCUSES  ON  REHABILITATING  AND 
REPLACING  FACILITIES  AS  PART  OF  A  LONG-TERM  INTEGRATED  PLAN. 
BY  EMPHASIZING  LIFE-CYCLE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SELECTED  RENOVATIONS 
AND  UPGRADES  OF  MAJOR  BUILDING  SYSTEMS,  WE  REDUCE  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CAPITAL  CONSTRUCTION.   THIS  IS  A  MULTI-FACETED 
STRATEGY  EMPLOYING  RIGOROUS  ATTENTION  TO  PREVENTATIVE 
MAINTENANCE,  ASSIGNMENT  OF  MAINTENANCE  SPECIALISTS  TO  OVERSEAS 
POSTS,  TRAINING  OF  LOCAL  MAINTENANCE  STAFFS,  AND  THE  PLANNED 
REPLACEMENT  OF  FACILITIES  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS.   THIS  APPROACH  IS 
CRUCIAL  TO  PROLONGING  THE  USEFUL  LIFE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND 
PREVENTING  THE  DEGREE  OF  DETERIORATION  WE  HAVE  SEEN  IN  SOME  OF 
OUR  FACILITIES  IN  THE  PAST.   I  BELIEVE  THAT  THIS  IS  A  COST 
EFFECTIVE  APPROACH  THAT  PUTS  AMERICAN  TAXPAYER  DOLLARS  TO  BEST 
USE. 

BECAUSE  WE  RECOGNIZE  THE  NEED  FOR  BUDGET  RESTRAINT,  OUR  FY 
1995  BUDGET  REQUEST  AND  FIVE-YEAR  PLANNING  LEVELS  WILL  PERMIT 
US  TO  MEET  ONLY  OUR  MOST  CRITICAL  OVERSEAS  FACILITIES 
REQUIREMENTS.   GIVEN  THE  VOLATILE  AND  CHANGING  POLITICAL 
CLIMATE  WORLDWIDE,  WHICH  ALL  BUT  ENSURES  THAT  UNBUDGETED 
PRIORITIES  WILL  CLAIM  A  SHARE  OF  OUR  FUNDING,  AS  WELL  AS  THE 
FACT  THAT  OUR  PROPOSED  FIVE  YEAR  PLANNING  LEVELS  PROVIDE  FOR  NO 
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GROWTH,  OUR  ABILITY  TO  MANAGE  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT'S  OVERSEAS 
INVENTORY  OF  REAL  PROPERTY  RESTS  ON  FULL  FUNDING  OF  OUR  FY  1995 
BUDGET  REQUEST. 

THE  FY  1995  REQUEST  OF  $422.0  MILLION  FOR  THE  ACQUISITION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS  ABROAD  APPROPRIATION  INCLUDES 
FUNDS  NECESSARY  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  MOST  URGENT  AND  CRITICAL 
PROJECTS  AND  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  CURRENT 
FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  THE  OVERSEAS  FACILITIES  PROGRAM.   THE  FY 
1995  REQUEST  IS  $22  MILLION  MORE  THAN  THE  APPROPRIATIONS 
ENACTED  FOR  FY  1994,  BUT  ONLY  $1.5  MILLION  MORE  THAN  THE  AMOUNT 
ENACTED  FOR  FY  1993  AFTER  ADJUSTING  FOR  THE  $140  MILLION 
PROVIDED  FOR  THE  MOSCOW  NEW  SECURE  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

THERE  ARE  TWO  MAJOR  INCREASES  OVER  FISCAL  YEAR  1994  ENACTED 
LEVELS:   OUR  CAPITAL  PROGRAM  FUNDING  REQUEST  OF  $49.2  MILLION 
IS  A  $37.5  MILLION  NET  INCREASE  OVER  FY  1994  TO  FULLY  FUND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  NEW  CHANCERY  BUILDING  IN  OTTAWA;  AND,  A  $20.9 
MILLION  INCREASE  IN  OUR  FACILITY  MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
TO  PROVIDE,  IN  PART,  FOR  THE  FULL-YEAR  COSTS  OF  ADDITIONAL 
FACILITY  MAINTENANCE  SPECIALISTS  AS  WE  INTENSIFY  OUR  EFFORTS  TO 
REACH  THE  AUTHORIZED  LEVELS  FOR  THIS  IMPORTANT  SKILL  GROUP. 
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THE  CURRENT  FIVE-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  THE  CAPITAL  PROGRAM  INCLUDES 
CONSTRUCTION  FUNDING  FOR  NEW  EMBASSY  FACILITIES  IN  KAMPALA  AND 
OTTAWA  AS  WELL  AS,  FUNDS  TO  DESIGN  NEW  CHANCERY  FACILITIES  IN 
ABIDJAN,  ABUJA,  MANAGUA,  AND  SEOUL  AND  FUNDS  TO  COMPLETE  THE 
CAPITAL  PROJECT  IN  BANGKOK,  PARTIALLY  FUNDED  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 

CAPITAL  PROGRAM 

THE  CURRENT  CAPITAL  PROGRAM  IS  PROCEEDING  WELL  WITH  TEN  NEW 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  UNDERWAY  AT  BANGKOK,  BOGOTA,  BISSAU, 
CAIRO,  CARACAS,  KUWAIT,  LA  PAZ,  LIMA,  SINGAPORE  AND  SANTIAGO, 
AND  MAJOR  REHABILITATION  PROJECTS  UNDERWAY  IN  PORT  MORESBY  AND 
TEL  AVIV.   THREE  OFFICE  BUILDING  PROJECTS  ARE  CURRENTLY  IN  THE 
DESIGN  PHASE:   THE  KAMPALA  AND  OTTAWA  NOBS  AND  WE  PLAN  TO 
INITIATE  DESIGN  OF  THE  ISTANBUL  REHAB  PROJECT. 

ONGOING  NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A  SITE  IN  KAMPALA  HAVE  BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL  AND  WE  WILL  ACQUIRE  A  SITE  THERE  BY  THE  END  OF  THIS 
MONTH.   ALSO,  A  PRELIMINARY  SITE  ACQUISITION  EVALUATION  IS 
BEING  MADE  IN  PANAMA,  AND  NEW  POTENTIAL  SITES  ARE  BEING 
EVALUATED  IN  ABIDJAN  DUE  TO  AN  INABILITY  TO  ACQUIRE  A 
PREVIOUSLY  SELECTED  PROPERTY. 
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LEASEHOLD  PROGRAM 

THE  FY  1995  REQUEST  FOR  LEASEHOLDS,  $127.9  MILLION,  IS  THE 
SAME  AS  AT  THE  FY  1994  ENACTED  LEVEL. 

DESPITE  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  THE  MOST \ FAVORABLE  LEASE 
TERMS  AT  EACH  POST,  LEASE  COSTS  REMAIN  A  RELATIVELY 
UNCONTROLLABLE  EXPENSE  PORTION  OF  FBO'S  BUDGET,  WITH  FIVE-YEAR 
CUMULATIVE  COSTS  PREDICTED  TO  EXCEED  $680  MILLION.   BECAUSE  OF 
THE  CONTINUING  COST  OF  THE  LEASEHOLD  PROGRAM,  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
EXPAND  THE  INVENTORY  OF  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  FACILITIES  AND 
RESIDENCES  ARE  A  HIGH  PRIORITY.   SUCH  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE 
ATTRACTIVE  BECAUSE  THEY  ENABLE  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  CONVERT  LEASE 
EXPENSES  TO  EQUITY  ASSETS  WITHIN  CURRENT  BUDGET  AUTHORITY.   I 
AM  PLEASED  TO  REPORT  THAT  BECAUSE  OF  EXCHANGE  RATE  GAINS 
REALIZED  IN  PRIOR  YEARS  AND  PROCEEDS  OF  SALE  COLLECTED,  WE 
INTEND  TO  FUND  UP  TO  $35  MILLION  OF  SUCH  PURCHASES  THIS  FISCAL 
YEAR.   WE  HAVE  DEVELOPED  A  LIST  OF  PROPERTIES  TO  PURCHASE  BASED 
ON  STRICT  CRITERIA:   THE  PURCHASES  MUST  BE  ECONOMICALLY 
JUSTIFIABLE  AND  BUY  DOWN  FUTURE  LEASEHOLD  ACCOUNT  EXPENDITURES; 
THEY  MUST  SATISFY  LEGITIMATE  PERMANENT  NEEDS  IN  POLITICALLY 
STABLE  ENVIRONMENTS;  AND  THEY  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  BE  EXECUTED  IN  FY 
1994.   BASED  ON  THESE  CRITERIA,  WE  INTEND  TO  PURCHASE  HOUSING 
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IN  TWO  AFRICAN  POSTS,  NDJAMENA  AND  LUSAKA;  TWO  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  POSTS,  MEXICO  CITY  AND  CARACAS;  TWO  EAST  ASIAN 
POSTS,  HONG  KONG  AND  KUALA  LUMPUR;  AND  FIVE  EUROPEAN  POSTS, 
COPENHAGEN,  ST.  PETERSBURG,  POZNAN,  KRAKOW,  AND  TALLIN.   WE 
WILL  PURCHASE  OFFICES  IN  HARARE,  PARAMARIBO,  MASERU,  AND 
REYKJAVIK,  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  SANTIAGO  AND  ATHENS.   OUR  ABILITY 
TO  MAKE  SUCH  PURCHASES  GIVES  US  MORE  CONFIDENCE  THAT  THE 
CURRENT  PLANNING  LEVELS  FOR  THE  LEASEHOLD  ACCOUNT  WILL  BE 
SUFFICIENT. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REHABILITATION 

EARLIER  IN  MY  REMARKS  I  OUTLINED  THE  INITIATIVES  UNDERTAKEN 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  TO  IMPROVE  ITS  MANAGEMENT  OF  OVERSEAS 
FACILITIES  MAINTENANCE.   OUR  FY  1995  REQUEST  FOR  MAINTENANCE 
AND  REHABILITATION  SUPPORTS  THESE  INITIATIVES. 

THIS  PROGRAM  IS  THE  KEY  TO  PREVENTING  THE  DETERIORATION  OF 
OUR  FACILITIES  THAT  WE  HAVE  SEEN  IN  THE  PAST.   BY  PROLONGING 
THE  USEFUL  LIVES  OF  OUR  FACILITIES,  WE  ARE  PRESERVING  OUR 
VALUABLE  REAL  PROPERTY  INVESTMENTS  OVERSEAS  AND  PUTTING  T'J  BEST 
USE  THE  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  FOREIGN  BUILDINGS  PROGRAM. 
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OUR  $35.2  MILLION  REQUEST  FOR  THE  FACILITIES  MAINTENANCE 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  AN  INCREASE  OF  $20.9  MILLION  OVER  THE  FY 
1994  ENACTED  LEVEL,  WILL  ALLOW  US  TO  MAINTAIN  OUR  FY  1994 
PROGRAM  LEVEL  —  FUNDED  BY  A  COMBINATION  OF  NEW  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY  AND  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES  --  AND  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FULL 
COST  OF  NEWLY  HIRED  FACILITY  MAINTENANCE  SPECIALISTS  ($6.7 
MILLION) . 

UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES  ARE  AVAILABLE  IN  FY  1994  BECAUSE  OF 
DELAYS  IN  HIRING  OUR  AUTHORIZED  FMS  POSITIONS  THAT  WERE  FULLY 
FUNDED  IN  PREVIOUS  YEARS.   NOW  THAT  WE  HAVE  INTENSIFIED  OUR 
EFFORTS  TO  FILL  THESE  POSITIONS,  WE  EXPECT  THAT  THESE  AVAILABLE 
BALANCES  WILL  BE  FULLY  OBLIGATED  THIS  FISCAL  YEAR,  THEREBY 
NECESSITATING  THE  SIGNIFICANT  INCREASE  IN  OUR  FY  1995  REQUEST. 
FILLING  THESE  POSITIONS  IS  A  CRUCIAL  PART  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S 
STRATEGY  TO  IMPROVE  ITS  OVERSEAS  MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM  AND  HAVE 
IT  REMOVED  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LIST  OF  MATERIAL  WEAKNESSES. 

ADMINISTRATION 

THE  $51.1  MILLION  REQUESTED  FOR  ADMINISTRATION  WILL  ALLOW 
THE  DEPARTMENT  TO  ANNUALIZE  THE  COST  OF  PREVIOUSLY  AUTHORIZED 
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STAFFING  LEVELS  AND  PROVIDES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT.   OUR  REQUEST  REFLECTS  THE  GOVERNMENT-WIDE 
4  PERCENT  STAFF  REDUCTION  MANDATED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DEFICIT 
REDUCTION  PLAN. 

IN  RECENT  YEARS  MANY  ESSENTIAL  FUNCTIONS  AND  DISCIPLINES 
THROUGHOUT  A/FBO  HAVE  BEEN  UNDERSTAFFED.   WITH  YOUR  SUPPORT, 
MR.  CHAIRMAN,  WE  HAVE  MADE  GREAT  STRIDES  IN  HIRING  THE  RIGHT 
STAFF  WITH  THE  RIGHT  SKILLS  TO  MEET  OUR  CRITICAL  PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS.   AND  AS  WE  HAVE  INCREASED  OUR  STAFF  WE  HAVE  BEEN 
ABLE  TO  ADDRESS  CRITICISMS  BY  GAO  AND  OMB  THAT  THE  DEPARTMENT 
HAS  EMPLOYED  INADEQUATE  RESOURCES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT  FUNCTIONS. 

WE  MUST  MAINTAIN  THIS  MOMENTUM,  HOWEVER.   WE  CANNOT 
CONTINUE  TO  RAISE  OUR  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  ADDRESS  VULNERABILITIES 
WITHOUT  A  RESPONSIBLE  AND  SUSTAINED  LEVEL  OF  RESOURCES  FOR  OUR 
PROGRAM.   WITHOUT  SUCH  LEVELS  WE  RUN  THE  RISK  OF  IMPEDING 
RATHER  THAN  SUPPORTING  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY  OBJECTIVES. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  HAVE  STRESSED  TODAY  THE  MANAGEMENT 
IMPROVEMENTS  WHICH  THE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  UNDERTAKEN  TO  MEET  ITS 
RESPONSIBILITY  AS  STEWARD  OF  THE  U.S.  GOVERNMENT'S  OVERSEAS 
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REAL  PROPERTY  INVESTMENT.   WE  BELIEVE  SIGNIFICANT  AND 
CONTINUING  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OUR  MANAGEMENT  OF  THESE  ASSETS  ARE 
NECESSARY  AND,  WITH  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE,  WILL  BE 
REALIZED.   WE  APPRECIATE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE'S  SUPPORT  OF  OUR 
FIVE-YEAR  PROGRAM  PLANNING  PROCESS  AND  YOUR  CONTINUING  SUPPORT 
FOR  OUR  EFFORTS  TO  MEET  THE  FACILITY  NEEDS  JOF  THE  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  COMMUNITY. 

I  WOULD  BE  PLEASED  TO  RESPOND  TO  QUESTIONS  YOU  OR  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  MAY  HAVE. 
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FY  1995  ADMINISTRATION  REQUEST 

Mr.  Rogers.  If  you  had  to  summarize  the  biggest  change  that 
you  are  requesting  this  year  over  last  year,  what  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  there  are  probably  two  items.  One  is  the 
increase  in  the  Capital  program  to  provide  funding  for  construction 
of  our  new  chancery  in  Ottawa,  and  the  second  is  the  increase  in 
funding  for  our  Facility  Maintenance  program  overseas. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  if  you  would  lay  those  aside  of  the  current 
year's  budget,  and  let's  see  what  differences  there  are  then  on 
those  two  points. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  Capital  program  this  year  is  asking  for  a  $37  million  in- 
crease in  order  to  complete  the  work  that  we  are  planning  in  Ot- 
tawa. This  committee  has  provided  us  with  funding  in  prior  years 
in  order  for  us  to  start  the  program  in  Ottawa.  There  is  a  total  of 
$49.2  million  in  our  program  request.  This  will  give  us  the  funding 
that  we  need  for  the  Ottawa  NOB,  where  the  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $79.9  million. 

The  funds  requested  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  used  in  addition 
to  $29  million  of  the  Capital  program  funds  appropriated  in  prior 
years  for  us  to  proceed  on  this  program. 

In  the  functional  programs,  we  are  requesting  a  total  of  $193.66 
million.  This  represents  $35.2  million  for  facility  maintenance  as- 
sistance, which  is  an  increase  of  $20.9  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1994-enacted  levels,  and  enables  us  to  stabilize  and  to  fully  fund 
facility  managers  in  positions  we  have  been  recruiting  over  this  fis- 
cal year  and  placing  them  into  the  field.  It  guarantees  that  assets 
we  have  in  the  field  can  be  maintained  and  their  life  expectancy 
expanded  greatly  so  that  they  do  not  deteriorate  or  they  do  not  be- 
come demands  on  us  to  construct  new  facilities  for  which  we  would 
have  to  come  back  to  you  for  even  more  funding. 

Mr.  Rogers.  How  many  new  people  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995,  we  plan  to  have 
in  place  about  132  facility  maintenance  specialists.  Of  the  132,  I 
think  112  of  them  are  going  to  be  assigned  in  the  field. 

These  individuals  are  American  facility  experts  who  are  in 
charge  of  ensuring  that  nothing  in  American-owned  buildings  over- 
seas deteriorates,  and  that  the  facility  and  its  life  expectancy  are 
expanded,  making  it  a  worthwhile  investment  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Moran  [presiding].  Mr.  Rogers,  did  you  have  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  could  finish,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Moran.  Sure. 

OTTAWA  NOB  PROJECT 

Mr.  Rogers.  On  the  Ottawa  embassy,  will  all  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment agencies  be  located  in  that  chancery  once  it  is  completed? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  The  U.S.  embassy  in  Ottawa  is  currently 
spread  out  over  five  different  locations,  and  when  this  new  chan- 
cery is  completed,  we  will  pull  all  of  the  U.S.  Government  presence 
in  Ottawa  into  one  building  and  achieve  the  economies  of  scale  de- 
rived from  having  one  physical  plant. 
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Mr.  Rogers.  Is  there  a  general  consensus  with  that  project  now, 
do  you  think? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  arranged  a  swap  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government  where  we  will  trade  our  present  site  on  Par- 
liament Hill  for  an  equally  prestigious  site  nearby  which  will  en- 
able us  to  construct  a  building  capable  of  meeting  all  of  our  re- 
quirements there. 

Mr.  Rogers.  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  almost  $80  million. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  it  worth  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  believe  it  is,  sir.  Canada,  as  you  are  aware  more 
than  I  am,  is  our  major  trading  partner.  Furthermore,  it  is  one  of 
our  new  partners  in  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 
Our  links  with  Canada  on  every  subject:  law  enforcement,  border 
security,  trade,  agriculture,  commerce,  as  well  as  diplomatic  and 
information  relations  are  very  great,  and  having  all  of  those  U.S. 
Government  agencies,  which  deal  so  intimately  with  Canada,  in 
one  facility  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

FY  1995  REQUEST  TO  OMB 

Mr.  Rogers.  What  was  your  budget  request  to  the  OMB,  and 
what  did  they  eliminate  from  your  request? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  had  sought  a  total  of  $476  million.  They  allo- 
cated us  $422  million.  When  they  passed  back  that  total  of  $422 
million,  we,  reasessed  our  priorities  to  conform  to  the  $422  million 
allocation.  So  there  was  no  one  or  two  specific  items  that  OMB 
eliminated. 

We  took  that  figure  and  put  together  what  we  regarded  as  our 
highest  priorities. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Well,  they  must  have  disagreed  with  you  on  some 
items.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  Capital  program,  they  reduced  our  request 
by  $45  million,  which  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  construction 
of  a  new  office  building  in  Tunis,  Tunisia.  The  Tunis,  Tunisia  pro- 
gram has  been  in  our  plan  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  a  site 
available. 

However,  we  are  in  an  existing  government-owned  facility,  so  we 
have  slipped  that  program  into  the  future.  There  are  in  the  func- 
tional programs  a  whole  series  of  small  pluses  and  minuses,  for  in- 
stance, physical  security  upgrades,  and  to  construction  security, 
that  make  up  the  difference  between  the  $422  million  and  the  $476 
million. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Now,  last  year  you  requested  a  significant  increase 
for  rehab  funds  reflecting  a  shift  in  our  five-year  plan  from  new 
construction  to  facility  maintenance  and  rehab.  It  seems  to  me 
somewhat  contradictory  that  you  are  now  requesting,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  cuts  in  the  facility  rehab  by  almost  50  percent. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  We  balance  our  request  between  the  Cap- 
ital program  for  new  construction  and  our  request  for  facilities  re- 
habilitation. In  the  current  fiscal  year,  sir,  we  have  started  no  new 
construction  projects  with  appropriated  funds.  Therefore,  for  this 
fiscal  year,  we  put  in  a  large  amount  for  funding  for  facilities  reha- 
bilitation. 
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In  the  pending  fiscal  year,  we  are  requesting  funds  for  the  Ot- 
tawa new  office  building  project,  and  those  are  the  balancing  fac- 
tors. 

In  one  year,  we  seek  additional  funds  for  capital  construction  and 
we  balance  it  out  at  other  times  with  additional  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation to  extend  the  life  of  facilities  we  already  own. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you.  I  will  come  back  with  another  round  of 
questions  after  the  chairman  completes  his. 

THE  INMAN  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Moran.  Actually,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  continue,  Harold, 
because  the  questions  that  you  are  asking  are  the  same  ones  I 
would  be  asking. 

Let's  talk  a  little  further  about  the  reductions  that  have  been  a 
result  of  post-Cold  War  changes.  For  example,  are  the  Inman 
standards  still  valid? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  believe  that  we  must  have  certain  standards 
to  meet  both  physical  and  technical  security  reqirements.  The 
Inman  standards  are  valid,  but  we  believe  that  we  have  to  ap- 
proach those  standards  in  a  post-specific  way,  and  not  apply  them 
across  the  board. 

For  example,  one  of  the  Inman  standards  is  that  a  setback 
against  terrorist  bomb-laden  vehicle  attacks  should  be  100  feet. 
This  is  a  good  standard;  there  are  certain  places  in  the  world 
where  we  would  enforce  that  standard  to  the  utmost. 

There  are  other  places  in  the  world,  Ottawa  would  be  an  exam- 
ple, where  the  odds  of  terrorist  attacks  are  so  minimal  that  buying 
that  much  land  to  achieve  that  standard  is  not  prudent.  So  we  are 
looking  for  post-specific  analysis. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  have  absolute  risk  avoidance.  Risk 
avoidance  is  simply  not  possible.  What  we  seek  is  risk  manage- 
ment, looking  at  each  specific  post  and  saying:  "What  should  we  do 
on  the  physical  security  side?  What  should  we  do  on  the  technical 
security  side?" 

On  the  technical  security  side,  we  also  believe  that  we  must  have 
safe  and  secure  facilities.  By  working  with  our  colleagues  in  other 
agencies,  we  have  launched  studies  at  posts  and  have  been  able  to 
achieve  certain  savings,  including  several  million  dollars  on  the 
new  Kuwait  project,  by  having  a  team  go  out  and  analyze  the  phys- 
ical security  requirements  in  that  particular  country,  on  that  par- 
ticular plot  of  land,  and  the  particular  size  of  the  building,  and 
making  changes  in  the  program  that  allow  us  to  achieve  a  safe  and 
secure  building  meeting  standards,  but  being  specific. 

Mr.  MORAN.  Well,  that  certainly  sounds  reasonable. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

MOSCOW  nob  project 

Mr.  Moran.  Let  me  ask  you  about  some  specific  locations;  the 
Moscow  embassy.  What  is  the  status  of  that,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  you  can  tell  us  in  public? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  is  a  public  forum,  sir.  I  can  tell  you  that 
there  are  intense  discussions  going  on  at  this  very  moment  at  the 
highest  levels  among  Cabinet  members  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
bring  to  this  group  very,  very  quickly  a  multi-agency  proposal  to 
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resolve  our  requirements  for  both  classified  and  unclassified  office 
space  in  Moscow. 

FACILITIES  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  Moran.  All  right.  We  will  be  anxious  to  hear  that  proposal. 

How  about  the  two  buildings  that  you  have  in  El  Salvador — San 
Salvador?  They  were  used  for  AID  and  an  embassy  and  you  now 
have  a  new  embassy.  What  is  the  status  of  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  just  completed  the  sale  of  one  of  the  two 
buildings,  which  I  believe  brought  us  $2.1  million.  This  was  the 
building  that  AID  was  using.  That  money  will  revert  to  the  FBO 
appropriation  and  we  intend  to  use  those  funds  to  purchase  addi- 
tional facilities  reduce  our  leasehold  costs  in  future  years. 

The  second  building  in  El  Salvador,  the  former  principal  chan- 
cery building,  is  now  on  the  market.  We  have  had  an  appraisal 
done  and  we  are  advertising  it  for  sale  now  through  sealed  bid  and 
will  accept  the  best  bid  which  meets  the  appraisal  price. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  CENTER  IN  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay.  We  have  a  financial  management  center  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  $6  billion 
unobligated  balance  that  you  are  carrying  forward  into  this  fiscal 
year.  Are  you  going  to  use  that  balance  for  other  projects?  What 
is  the  status  of  the  financial  management  center? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  On  January  1st  of  this  year,  pursuant  to 
legislation  and  subsequent  agreement  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  six  medium-sized  buildings  and 
a  plot  of  land  on  what  will  be  in  1995  the  former  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  was  conveyed  to  the  State  Department. 

The  funds  that  this  committee  made  available  will  be  used  to  re- 
habilitate those  buildings  and  turn  them  into  a  financial  manage- 
ment center.  It  will  permit  us  to  transfer  functions  that  are  now 
being  carried  out  in  Mexico  City,  and  possibly  some  other  small 
functions  being  performed  in  Paris  and  Bangkok,  to  merge  those 
operations  in  Charleston,  achieve  economies  of  scale  and  to  in- 
crease our  employment  of  Americans,  because  we  will  be  using  all 
American  employees  at  the  Charleston  facility. 

A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the  U.S.  Naval  Base, 
Charleston  has  just  been  signed.  We  are  in  the  process  of  having 
them  take  our  concept  and  program  requirements  and  turn  that 
into  a  design,  and  then  we  will  use  the  available  funds  to  effect  the 
renovation  and  design  of  that  building. 

Mr.  Moran.  Why  don't  you  tell  us  what  your  estimate  for  the 
cost  of  doing  that  is. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  believe  to  outfit  the  facility  in  its  entirety  will 
cost  a  little  under  $10  million,  with  the  first  phase  estimated  at  $4 
million.  I  do  not  have  those  complete  figures  right  now.  Our  ball- 
park estimates  say  that  this  will  be  what  we  need. 

However,  once  I  get  the  final  design  back  from  the  Navy  and  put 
it  out  for  bid,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  provide  this  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moran.  Okay. 

[Clerk's  note.— Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  the  following  infor- 
mation was  provided:] 
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The  Department  will  provide  cost  estimates  based  on  the  final  design  for  the  en- 
tire Charleston  Financial  Service  Center  once  this  information  becomes  available. 

DIPLOMATIC  SECURITY  REQURIEMENTS  FOR  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Mr.  MORAN.  There  is  a  carryover  balance  from  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1993  of  $17.8  million,  a  considerable  amount  for  the  Diplo- 
matic Security  program  for  other  agencies  that  includes  Commerce, 
USIA  and  AID.  Tell  us  about  those  funds,  what  the  status  of  them 
is.  Are  they  going  to  be  put  into  other  projects? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  believe  that  we  hold  those  funds  on  your  be- 
half in  trust  for  the  requirements  of  our  brother  and  sister  agencies 
in  the  foreign  affairs  community.  The  staff  of  the  Foreign  Buildings 
Office  and  the  staff  of  the  Diplomatic  Security  Service  are  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  facilities  and  security  management 
officials  of  AID,  Commerce  and  USIA,  and  are  awaiting  their  rec- 
ommendations on  where  they  would  like  physical  security  up- 
grades. 

These  are  locations,  sir,  where  those  agencies  are  not  located  on 
a  chancery  compound  or  in  the  chancery  itself. 

We  understand  that  Commerce  may  be  coming  forward  to  this 
committee  with  a  proposal  on  how  to  use  their  portion  of  those 
funds.  I  am  hesitant  to  speak  for  them  because  my  information  is 
secondhand  and  they  as  of  yet  have  not  presented  us  with  a  formal 
proposal. 

But  at  the  Department  of  State  has  no  plans  to  take  those  funds 
and  reprogam  them  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  not  intended. 

POST  OPENINGS — VLADIVOSTOK 

Mr.  MORAN.  Okay.  Let  me  just  ask  you  about  a  few  specific  areas 
and  then  Mr.  Rogers  can  conclude  his  questions  and  we  will  let  you 

You  have  got  something  planned  for  Vladivostok  of  $4  million. 
What  is  it? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  have  consulate  general  in  Vladivostok.  We 
currently  have  four  State  Department  personnel  there,  plus  a  USIA 
officer  and  a  commercial  officer.  They  are  in  dilapidated,  temporary 
quarters  in  need  of  a  permanent  facility  in  what  is  the  capital  of 
the  Soviet  Far  East  and  a  potentially  significant  market  for  U.S. 
goods  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  were  there  in  August  and  saw 
that.  We  have  signed  an  intention  to  lease  with  a  Russian  entre- 
preneur for  a  seven-story  building  in  Vladivostok.  Please  do  not  be 
put  off  by  size  of  this  building.  It  is  a  very  odd  building  that  can 
be  best  described  as  pencil-like. 

Mr.  MORAN.  I  saw  it,  but  it  was  in  need  of  substantial  repair. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  a  brand-new  building  that  was  in  the  process 
of  construction.  Our  lease  agreement  provides  that  the  owner — 
using  a  New  Zealand  construction  firm — will  do  the  major  outfit- 
ting of  that  building  in  terms  of  paint,  ceilings,  plumbing,  electrical 
service,  and  elevators.  The  $4  million  represents  our  initial  esti- 
mate of  our  cost  to  provide  security,  public  access  controls  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  telephone  systems  and  other  requirements  needed 
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for  a  diplomatic  and  consular  post  which  are  not  normally  provided 
by  a  landlord. 

Mr.  MORAN.  There  was  one  that  was  overlooking  the  sea,  it  was 
kind  of  on  an  elevated  hillside,  but  I  don't  recall  it  being  a  new 
building  that  was  in  the  process  of  construction. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  the  same  building. 
It  looked  when  you  saw  it,  sir,  as  if  it  was  not  done.  It  was  brick 
and  block. 

Mr.  Moran.  Actually,  everything  in  Vladivostok  looks  like  it  is 
not  done. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  not  been  to  Vladivostok,  but  I  have  been 
to  many  other  places  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  know  that  feeling 
exactly.  You  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  new  or  old,  or  they  are 
coming  up  or  going  back  down. 

POST  OPENINGS — VIETNAM 

Mr.  Moran.  Well,  you  are  absolutely  right. 

Briefly,  if  we  develop  a  relationship  with  Vietnam,  which  we 
have  decided  to  do,  we  are  going  to  need  buildings  there.  What  is 
your  estimate? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  United  States  Government  has  22  titles  to 
properties  in  Vietnam.  We  own  an  office  building  compound  with 
one  principal  building  and  two  smaller  buildings  in  Hanoi,  plus  one 
residence.  We  also  have  a  residence  in  Hue;  and  we  have  19  titles 
to  buildings,  both  office  and  residential,  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Sai- 
gon. 

Our  intention  is  to  establish  a  presence  in  Hanoi.  A  member  of 
the  FBO  staff,  the  Director  of  Operations,  was  in  Hanoi  with  the 
State  Department  team  approximately  four  weeks  ago  for  discus- 
sions with  the  Vietnamese  Government;  we  made  clear,  and  they 
have  accepted,  that  we  do  hold  title  to  those  properties  and  there- 
fore, that  we  have  a  right  to  reclaim  them. 

Our  plan  would  be  to  rehabilitate  our  properties  in  Hanoi  to 
serve  as  a  base  of  operations  for  our  personnel  who  will  be  there 
in  a  liaison  capacity,  and  also  for  any  other  U.S.  Government  pres- 
ence, including  potentially  the  military  presence  that  is  there  now 
looking  into  the  POW/MIA  question. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  firm  estimate  on  what  rehabili- 
tating those  buildings  will  cost.  We  have  seen  them.  Mr.  Baer 
walked  through  them,  but  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  fully  exam- 
ine them.  They  are  solidly  constructed  buildings. 

I  believe  that  they  are  now  on  the  order  of  60  or  70  years  old. 
So  the  structure  is  solid;  I  am  sure  that  they  will  need  major  sys- 
tems replacement  including,  plumbing,  ventilation,  air-conditioning 
and  electrical  upgrades. 

Mr.  Moran.  Not  to  mention  security  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Correct. 

POST  OPENINGS — SARAJEVO 

Mr.  Moran.  One  last  question;  Sarajevo. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  will  be  in  communication  with  the  appropriate 
committee  very  shortly  now  that  the  President  has  announced  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Sarajevo.  We  do  not  own  any 
properties  in  Sarajevo.  We  had  properties  in  Belgrade — we  do  not 
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have  any  U.S.  Government-owned  properties  in  Sarajevo.  We  had 
U.S.  Government-owned  properties  in  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  and  in  Zagreb,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  Cro- 
atia. We  had  a  consulate  general  there. 

We  will  be  dispatching  very  shortly  a  team  to  Sarajevo  composed 
of  various  experts  to  look  at  the  facilities  there. 

The  government  there  has  made  an  indication  to  us  that  they 
would  put  a  building  at  our  disposal  that  is  suitable  for  a  small  of- 
fice and  we  will  be  examining  that  very  carefully,  seeing  what  it 
will  cost,  comparing  that  to  other  opportunities,  seeking  to  strike 
the  best  deal,  and  then  communicating  estimated  costs  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Moran.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rogers. 

STAFF  HOUSING — FRANKFURT 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  think  I  can  wrap  up  pretty  quickly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Your  budget  indicates  that  you  are  planning  to  spend  $19  million 
to  renovate  staff  housing  in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  And  it  seems  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  piecemeal  approach  to  renovations,  one  year 
doing  the  electrical  repairs,  another  year,  plumbing  and  so  forth. 

Is  that  a  general  practice?  Wouldn't  it  be  more  economical  to  do 
the  whole  thing  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  facility  we  have  in  Frankfurt  is  essentially  a 
compound  which  has  separate  apartment  blocks  on  them.  Those 
buildings  are  now  heated  by  a  central  steam  plant;  that  is  a  U.S. 
military  steam  plant,  on  an  adjacent  compound  which  is  part  of  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Germany. 

At  some  point  in  the  future,  that  U.S.  military  property  is  going 
to  be  turned  back  to  the  Government  of  Germany,  and  therefore, 
the  incremental  approach  is  to  take  individual  buildings  there  and 
convert  them  from  central  steam,  central  heat,  to  individual  boilers 
feeding  each  of  those  buildings. 

It  appears  to  be  piecemeal,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  considered  process 
of  dealing  with  each  individual  building  on  the  compound  in  stages. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  see.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Moran.  All  right.  That  will  conclude  the  hearing. 

We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Moran.  We  will  reconvene  at  2  p.m. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 
Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad 

Foreign  Buildings  Five-Year  Plan 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  indicate  that  the  Department 
has  updated  its  comprehensive  five-year  plan  for  overseas 
facilities.  What  significant  changes  in  the  five-year  plan  are 
reflected  in  this  budget  request? 

ANSWER:  The  current  five-year  plan,  which  covers  the  period 
FY  1995  -  FY  1999,  is  the  fourth  revision  to  the  initial  overseas 
facilities  multi-year  plan  which  was  included  in  the  FY  1992  budget 
request.  The  requested  and  planned  appropriations  that  are 
reflected  in  the  current  five-year  plan  for  the  period  FY  1995  -  FY 
1998  are  $130.8  million  less  than  the  amounts  indicated  in  the  FY 
1994  budget  submission  for  the  same  period  and  reflect  the  planning 
allowance  levels  for  the  budget  out-years  consistent  with  the 
President's  initiatives  and  multi-year  deficit  reduction  program. 
Our  proposed  five-year  planning  levels  provide  for  no  growth  and 
permit  us  to  meet  only  our  most  critical  overseas  facility 
requirements. 

The  principal  areas  of  program  reductions  from  the  previous 
five-year  plan  include: 

o   Leaseholds  ($59.2  million)  because  of  the  stronger  dollar; 
re-estimates  of  current  cost  experience;  and  by  the 
elimination  of  funds  for  property  acquisitions  and 
lease-purchases;  and 

o    Functional  Programs  ($54.8  million)  primarily  due  to 
anticipated  reductions  in  construction  security  costs 
achieved  through  the  further  implementation  of  a  risk 
management  approach. 

The  Capital  Program  increases  by  $3.7  million  under  the  current 
five-year  program  plan.  The  five-year  plan  includes  full  funding 
for  construction  of  new  chancery  facilities  in  Kampala  and  Ottawa, 
as  well  as  funds  to  complete  an  AID  facility  in  Dakar  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Bangkok  EOB.  It  also  includes  design  funds 
for  new  chancery  facilities  in  Abidjan,  Managua,  Panama,  and  Seoul. 

Proposed  Reduction  for  Physical  Security  Upgrades  and 
Construction  Security  Programs 

QUESTION:  Your  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  $5,059,000  in  the 
Physical  Security  Upgrades  Program  and  $7,774,000  in  the 
Construction  Security  Program.  What  are  the  reasons  for  these 
proposed  reductions? 
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ANSWER:  While  the  Department's  request  for  the  Physical  Security 
Upgrade  Program  is  $5.1  million  below  the  FY  1994  enacted  level,  it 
is  consistent  with  the  five-year  program  plan  included  in  our  FY 
1994  Congressional  Budget  Submission.  In  our  five-year  program 
plan,  we  anticipated  that,  in  FY  1995,  funding  requests  for  certain 
functional  programs,  including  the  Physical  Security  Upgrade 
Program,  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  accommodate  the  high  priority 
Ottawa  NOB  project.  An  additional  $37.5  million  in  capital  program 
funds  are  required  in  FY  1995  in  order  to  proceed  with  this 
important  project. 

Our  five-year  program  plan  calls  for  increased  funding  for  the 
Physical  Security  Upgrade  Program  in  FY  1996  to  execute  the  highest 
priority  upgrade  projects. 

The  reductions  proposed  for  the  Construction  Security  Program 
reflect  the  further  implementation  of  the  managed  risk  approach. 
Under  this  concept,  security  measures  will  be  adopted  at  each 
construction  project  commensurate  with  the  risk  determined  for  that 
location.  This  should  have  the  potential  to  substantially  reduce 
the  requirements  for  guards  and  surveillance  technicians  for 
projects  at  low  and  medium  threat  posts. 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  indicate  that  the  Department 
will  continue  to  take  management  actions  to  reduce  operating 
expenses  which  include  realigning  security  programs  consistent  with 
changing  requirements  of  the  post  cold  war  era.  Has  the  Department 
changed  the  security  standards  for  overseas  posts  to  adjust  to  the 
changed  environment? 

ANSWER:  In  October  1993,  the  Department  underwent  a  transition  from 
threat-avoidance  construction  security  standards  to  a  new  approach 
of  applying  threat-specific  standards.  This  transition  was 
accomplished  with  the  cooperation  and  concurrence  of  the  interagency 
Overseas  Security  Policy  Group  (OSPG). 

One  goal  of  this  transition  was  to  achieve  an  appropriate  level  of 
security  for  diplomatic  facilities  within  the  changeable  specific 
security  environments.  The  Department  is  managing  risk  where  risk 
cannot  be  reasonably  avoided. 

This  approach  is  succeeding  in  lowering  costs  without  diminishing 
the  level  of  security  afforded  our  personnel,  activities,  and 
property.  For  example,  applying  risk  management  techniques  and  the 
OSPG-approved  revised  construction  security  standards  will  result  in 
avoiding  $3.5  million  in  security  personnel  costs  at  NOB  Kuwait.  We 
also  anticipate  avoiding  costs  of  $906  thousand  at  NOB  Lima,  $916 
thousand  at  NOB  Bangkok,  and  $888  thousand  for  NOB  Singapore.  Based 
on  these  early  successes,  our  current  five-year  program  plan  for 
construction  security  incorporates  an  estimated  $49  Tiillion 
reduction  compared  to  the  amounts  included  in  our  FY  1994  budget 
submission. 
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Proposed  Reduction  for  Facility  Rehabilitation 

QUESTION:  You  are  requesting  a  reduction  of  $24,452,000  for  the 
Facility  Rehabilitation  Program.  What  will  be  the  principal  effect 
of  this  reduction? 

ANSWER:  The  Department's  FY  1995  request  for  the  Facility 
Rehabilitation  program  is  a  $24.4  million  decrease  from  the  FY  1994 
enacted  level  but  is  consistent  with  its  five-year  program  plan  as 
presented  in  the  FY  1994  Congressional  Budget  Submission.  Because 
of  the  need  to  seek  increased  funding  ($37.5  million)  in  the  Capital 
Program  for  the  high  priority  Ottawa  NOB,  we  anticipated  that 
certain  functional  programs,  including  the  Facility  Rehabilitation 
Program,  would  have  to  meet  their  highest  needs  with  reduced  funding 
in  FY  1995  to  accommodate  this  high  priority  capital  project.  Our 
five-year  program  plan  allows  us  to  look  ahead  to  meet  our 
priorities  and  adjust  funding  levels  between  the  Capital  and 
Functional  Programs  to  ensure  that  priorities  are  met  with  the  least 
disruption  to  worldwide  priorities.  The  effect  of  this  reduction  is 
that  a  number  of  projects  that  would  otherwise  have  been  funded  in 
FY  1995  have  been  planned  for  FY  1996.  Our  FY  1995  request 
accommodates  seven  high  priority  rehabilitation  projects. 

QUESTION:  What  would  be  your  plans  for  these  funds  if  they  were 
restored? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  would  accelerate  the  schedule  of  the  highest 
priority  facility  rehabilitation  projects  which  are  currently 
planned  for  FY  1996  if  additional  funds  were  provided  in  excess  of 
the  budget  request. 

Overseas  Maintenance  Programs 

QUESTION:  The  budget  request  includes  a  slight  increase  of  $2.5 
million  of  the  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Program.  What  actions  has 
the  Department  taken  to  ensure  greater  embassy  compliance  with  FBO 
procedures  designed  to  improve  overseas  maintenance? 

ANSWER:  A/FBO  has  a  number  of  programs  that  assist  posts  in 
improving  maintenance  and  ensure  that  they  comply  with  procedures. 
We  have  taken  steps  to  improve  the  professionalism  of  maintenance 
activities  at  overseas  posts.  Maintenance  staffing  surveys  have 
been  conducted  at  36  posts  to  determine  generic  maintenance  staffing 
requirements  and  a  Foreign  Service  Maintenance  Specialist  skill  code 
has  been  established  to  provide  maintenance  professionals  with 
career  tracks  and  potential.  A/FBO  currently  plans  to  have  hired 
132  Facility  Maintenance  Specialists  by  the  end  of  FY  1995.  By 
having  these  maintenance  professionals  at  the  posts,  A/FBO  ensures 
that  proper  attention  is  paid  to  post  maintenance  needs  and 
requirements. 
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A/FBO  also  monitors  compliance  through  its  maintenance  assistance 
programs.  The  Facilities  Evaluations  Assistance  Program  (FEAP)  has 
been  established  to  evaluate  existing  post  maintenance  programs, 
including  preventive  maintenance.  If  necessary,  FEAP  teams  will 
develop  programs  to  bring  overall  maintenance  programs  up  to 
standard.  A/FBO  staff  who  conduct  these  evaluations  document  their 
findings  with  reports  that  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  progress  of 
posts  in  improving  maintenance  efforts. 

A/FBO  Area  Management  Officers  make  scheduled  visits  to  posts  and, 
among  other  things,  review  the  post's  performance  regarding  routine 
maintenance,  special  M&R  projects,  minor  improvement  projects  and 
facilities  maintenance.  The  Area  Management  Officer  reviews 
progress  on  maintenance  activities  and  assists  posts  in  developing 
maintenance  project  priorities. 

Finally,  A/FBO  conducts  program  audits  at  overseas  posts  to  ensure 
that  Department  program  resources  are  properly  managed.  By  the  end 
of  calendar  year  1993,  audits  were  completed  at  19  posts,  and  eight 
additional  posts  have  been  scheduled  for  audits.  These  audits  have 
resulted  in  significant  improvements  in  post  accountability  for  our 
program  resources. 

QUESTION:  Are  all  embassies  currently  conducting  the  required 
annual  surveys,  implementing  sound  preventive  maintenance  programs 
and  preparing  annual  inspection  reports  as  required? 

ANSWER:  A/FBO  is  working  to  ensure  that  all  posts  conduct  the 
annual  inspection  surveys  and  develop  preventive  maintenance 
programs  through  our  Facility  Maintenance  Specialist  Program  and 
Facilities  Evaluation  Assistance  Program.  These  programs  are 
intended  to  improve  the  professionalism  of  our  maintenance  staffing 
overseas  and  to  provide  the  assistance  necessary  to  develop  sound 
preventive  maintenance  programs  at  post. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  all  posts  are  required  to  certify  that 
they  are  conducting  the  required  annual  surveys  and  preparing  the 
requisite  reports  when  they  respond  to  our  annual  budget  call  for 
Special  Maintenance  and  Repair  and  Minor  Improvement  Projects.  This 
requirement  is  reemphasized  every  year  when  we  send  out  the  budget 
cal 1  cable  to  al  1  posts . 

Housing  Units 

QUESTION:  How  many  housing  units  overseas  currently  exceed  the 
Department's  standards,  and  what  is  the  additional  costs  of  these 
units  because  of  this  excess? 

ANSWER:  By  the  end  of  1995,  we  anticipate  that  a  large  majority  of 
post  personnel  will  be  housed  within  an  approved  housing  inventory 
profile.  Because  it  is  a  profile  system,  our  goal  is  to  ensure  that 
post  housing  inventories  match  the  anticipated  employee  demographic 
profile.  Once  it  is  installed  at  all  posts,  a  recent  enhancement  to 
the  Department's  automated  post-based  real  estate  management  system 
(REMS)  will  provide  posts  with  the  capability  to  compare  housing 
inventories  against  approved  profiles. 
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In  the  fall  of  1995,  the  housing  profile  system  will  have  been  in 
place  for  three  years,  at  which  time  most  posts  are  required  to  be 
in  full  compliance  with  their  approved  profiles.  At  that  time,  with 
the  use  of  the  monitoring  system  described  above,  a  review  schedule 
will  be  established  to  compare  approved  profiles  with  current 
staffing  and  housing  inventories. 

QUESTION:  Which  posts  are  experiencing  the  most  difficulty  in 
meeting  standards  and  why? 

ANSWER:  Meeting  housing  standards  is  most  difficult  in  countries 
with  controlled  economic  systems  such  as  China,  countries  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  some  former  Soviet  Bloc  countries.  In 
those  countries  without  free  markets  or  with  only  fledgling  free 
markets,  post  management  often  must  rent  whatever  is  available,  or 
what  is  offered,  without  regard  to  minimum  or  maximum  space 
standards. 

Some  posts  in  Near  Eastern  and  African  countries  experienced 
difficulties  in  finding  housing  meeting  Western  standards  in  the 
singles  and  couples  category.  Extended  family  traditions  and  local 
customs  precluded  demand  for  this  category  of  housing.  As  a  result, 
various  post  housing  inventories  throughout  the  world  include 
long-held  government-owned  and  leased  housing  which  may  be 
over-standard  but  are  cost  effective. 

QUESTION:  Does  the  Department  expect  to  fully  meet  its  overseas 
housing  standards?  What  is  the  timetable  for  achieving  this  goal? 

ANSWER:  The  Department  continues  to  expect  substantial 
implementation  of  its  housing  profile  program  by  the  end  of  1995. 
As  existing  leases  expire  and  posts'  residential  inventories  are 
turned  over,  posts  are  acquiring  replacements  to  fit  the  housing 
standards.  However,  full  implementation  for  all  221  posts  with 
approved  housing  profiles  is  not  expected  until  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1997. 

Unused  Overseas  Real  Estate 

QUESTION:  Has  the  Department  reviewed  its  overseas  real  property 
holdings  to  identify  property  that  is  not  needed,  and  1f  so,  what 
are  your  findings? 

ANSWER:  All  overseas  posts  have  a  responsibility,  in  accordance 
with  6  FAM  782.1,  to  review  periodically  their  property  holdings  "to 
identify  properties  surplus  to  post  requirements,  not  being  fully 
utilized,  or  uneconomical  to  retain."  In  addition,  A/FBO  recently 
sent  out  instructions  to  all  posts  in  State  70355  requesting  the 
identification  of  all  government-owned  properties  in  its  inventory 
which  are  underutilized,  over-standard,  not  utilized,  or  no  longer 
cost-effective  to  operate,  maintain  or  rehabilitate.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  then  sell  (or  otherwise  dispose  of)  the  identified 
properties  to  finance  posts'  real  estate  needs  that  are  not  being 
met  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Posts  have  also  been  requested  to 
identify  financially  attractive  investment  opportunities  that  would 
provide  posts  with  improved  facilities. 
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1.  THIS  IS  AN  ACTION  CABLE.   SEE  PARAGRAPHS  3t  4»  AND  5. 

2.  SUMMARY:   AS  INDICATED  IN  REF  At  A/F30  AND  THE  POSTS 
MUST  CONTINUE  TO  WORK   TOGETHER   TO   FIND   INNOVATIVE   WAYS 
TO  MEET  POSTS*  REaL  ESTATE  NEEDS  IN  A  CONSTRAlNEO 
BUDGETAkY  ENVIRONMENT.   TO  THAT  END?  A/F30  REQUESTS  THAT 
POSTS  IDENTIFY  PROPERTIES  THAT  1AY  9E  SOLO  OR  OTHERWISE 
OISPOSEO  OF  TO  FIlANCt  REAL  ESTATE  NEEDS  THAT  ARE  NOT 
BEI^G  MET  CUE  TO  LACK  OF  FUNOS.   (PARAGRAPH  3)   A/FBO 

ALSO  EXPECTS  THAT  WITH   THIS   PROPERTY   REVIEW   POSTS   WILL 
IDENTIFY  FINANCIALLY  ATTRACTIVE  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
THAT  WILL  PROVIDE  POSTS  WITH  IMPPOVEO  FA3ILITIES. 
(PARAGRAPHS  4  AND  5). 

3.  ALL  POSTS  APE  REQUESTED  TO  PROVIDE  THE  FOLLOWING 
OATA  REGARDING  GOVERNMENT-OWNEC  PROPERTIES  IN  ITS 
INVENTORY  WHICH  ARE  UNDERUTILIZED?  OVER-ST ANOARD?  NOT 
UTILIZED?  OR  NO  LONGER  COST-EFFECTIVE   TO  OPERATE? 
MAINTAIN  JR  REHABILITATE.   WELL-LOCATED   PROPERTIES   THAT 
NO  LONGER  SERVE  THE  FULL  NEEDS  OF  POSTS t  ARE  SURPLUS   TO 
OUR  NEEDSt  OR  00  NOT  PP.OVIOE  ADEQUATE  SECURITY?  ARE  OF 
PARTICULAR  INTEREST. 

A.  PROPERTY  NAME  AND  ADDRESS; 

B.  REMS  PROPERTY  NUMBER?  I.D.; 

UNCLASSIFIED  / 
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C.  PROPERTY  OESCPIPTIUN  \,iO      SIZE   (E.G.   RESIDENTIAL 
UNIT,  OFFICEt  WAREHOUSEt  ETC.);  ANO 

0.  CURRENT  FAIR  MARKET  VALUE  (IF  NOT   KNOWN,   PLEASE 
PROVIDE  8EST  ESTIMATE). 

UNCLASSIFIED 
UNCLASSIFIED 
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4.  IF  POST  PROPOSES  TO   USE  THE  PROCEEDS  FROM  THE 
DISPOSAL  OF  SUCH  PROPERTY  TO  MEET  OTHER  REAL   ESTATE 
NEEDS,  THEN  POST  SHOULO  EXPLAIN  THOSE  PROPOSEO   USES. 
POST  SHOULD  INDICATE  THE  TYPE  OF  PROPERTY  PROPOSED  FOR 
ACQUISITION  AND  ITS  USEt  THE  ACQUISITION  METHOD 
PREFERRED  (3UY,  LEASE,  CONSTRUCT),  THE  ESTIMATED  COST, 
A;<D  THE  ANTICIPATED  SAVINGS  WHICH  THE  ACQUISITION   WOULD 
GENERATE  ANNUALLY,  IF  ANY. 

5.  POSTS  SHOULD  ADVISE  A/FBO  OF  ATTRACTIVE  INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  WHICH  MEET  POST'S  NEEDS,  EVEN  IF  POST  DOES 
NOT  HAVE  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  PROPERTIES  WHICH  COULD   BE 
DISPOSED  OF.   A/FBO  IS  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTED  IN 
ACQUIRING  NEEDED  PROPERTIES  WHICH  WOULD  ALSO  REDUCE   THE 
DEPARTMENT'S  LEASEHOLD  EXPENDITURES.   EXAMPLES   MIGHT 
INCLUOE  BUYING  OR  CONSTRUCTING  RATHER  THAN   CONTINUE 
LEASING  EXPENSIVE  WAREHOUSE  SPACE;  BUYING   RESIDENCES 
USING  A  FAVORABLE  OPTION  (RIGHT  TO  PURCHASE)  CLAUSE  IN  A 
LEASE;  OR  BUYING  RESIDENCES  WHOSE  COSTS  COMPARED   TO 
LEASING  COULO  BE  AMORTIZED  IN  TEN  YEARS  OR   LESS.   IN 
SHORT,  IF  POST  FEELS  IT  HAS  A  GOOD  REAL  ESTATE 
INVESTMENT  WHICH  MEETS  ITS  NEEDS,  THEN  POST  SHOULO  SO 
ADVISE  A/FBJ  WITH  APPROPRIATE  DETAIL. 

6.  POSTS  SHOULD  REPORT  VACANT  PROPERTIES  NOT   PREVIOUSLY 
REPORTED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  REF  6. 

7.  A/FBO  PLANS  TO  USE  THE  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY   POSTS 
TO  ESTA3LISH  LONG  RANGE  ASSET  MANAGEMENT  PLANS.   POSTS 
ARE  REQUESTED  TO  PROVIDE  THIS  INFORMATION  BY  APRIL  15, 
1994.   POSTS  EFFORTS  ARE  APPRECIATED. 

UNCLASSIFIED 

UNCLASSIFIED 
PAGE  04  STATE    070355   172149Z 

7.   MINIMIZE  CONSIDERED. 
CHRISTOPHER 

UNCLASSIFIED 
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QUESTION:  How  much  property  is  currently  vacant,  and  what  is  the 
value? 

ANSWER:  In  September  1993  and  February  1994,  A/FBO  conducted  a 
review  of  vacant  land  holdings  and  identified  43  government-owned 
lots  fitting  that  description  worldwide.  The  total  value  of  these 
properties,  in  terms  of  their  original  acquisition  costs,  is 
$27,835,335.  To  provide  updated  current  values  for  these 
properties,  the  Department  would  require  the  commission  of  current 
appraisals.  A/FBO  is  currently  reviewing  post  recommendations 
concerning  the  best  use  of  these  properties.  Our  intention  is  to 
sell  at  the  appropriate  time  those  properties  which  are  no  longer 
needed  and  utilize  the  proceeds  to  increase  our  meager  holdings. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  status  of  the  two  buildings  in  San  Salvador 
that  were  used  for  the  embassy  and  offices  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  before  completion  of  the  new  embassy 
complex?  What  is  the  market  value  of  these  properties? 

ANSWER:  The  AID  office  building  has  recently  sold  for  $2.1  million 
and  the  sale  of  the  old  Embassy  office  building  for  $3.1  million  is 
being  finalized. 

Integrated  Financial  Management  System 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  outlines  a  five-year  spending  plan  of 
over  $2  billion  for  the  Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings 
Abroad  account.  Will  the  Department's  Integrated  Financial 
Management  System  (IFMS)  that  is  being  developed  account  for,  report 
on,  and  be  used  to  control  this  spending? 

ANSWER:  The  Integrated  Financial  Management  System  will  account 
for,  report  on  and  perform  funds  control  for  all  financial 
transactions  performed  within  the  Department,  both  for  ourselves  and 
our  :erviced  agencies.  The  activities  associated  with  our 
Acquisition  and  Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  account  possess  many 
unique  requirements  and  our  current  systems  have  met  neither  the 
operational  nor  the  reporting  needs  of  the  program  managers 
responsible  for  that  account.  We  have  recently  completed  the 
requirements  analysis  associated  with  our  budget  execution 
responsibilities  and  the  system  will  be  designed,  in  conjunction 
with  our  new  accounting  code  structure,  to  provide  the  necessary, 
project-specific  operational  and  reporting  requirements.  This 
accounting  code  structure  will  be  provided  to  A/FBO  for  review  and 
concurrence  throughout  the  developmental  process. 
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QUESTION:  Are  the  Department's  Foreign  Buildings  officials  involved 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  Integrated  Financial 
Management  System? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  In  fact,  during  our  initial  planning  effort  for  IFMS, 
the  Roadmap  Implementation  Plan,  the  FBO  chief  budget  officer  was  a 
full-time  participant  on  that  project  team  and  was  a  primary  author 
of  the  final  product.  In  addition,  their  financial  staff  has  been 
included  in  numerous  information  gathering  and  confirmation  sessions 
both  during  the  strategic  planning  stage  and  the  requirements 
analysis  stage  just  recently  completed  and  will  continue  to  be  as  we 
proceed  through  to  design  and  implementation.  They  have  also  had  a 
large  say  in  developing  the  Department's  new  Accounting  Code 
Structure. 

Carry  Over  Balance 

QUESTION:  To  what  extent  does  your  FY  1995  budget  rely  on  the  use 
of  carry  over  balances  and  continued  strength  of  the  dollar  against 
foreign  currencies  overseas? 

ANSWER: 

Foreign  Exchange 

All  overseas  program  estimates  are  predicated  on  current  rates  of 
exchange.  To  a  significant  degree,  gains/losses  are  balanced  on  a 
net  basis  worldwide.  Foreign  exchange  rate  adjustments  have  a  cost 
impact  on  all  of  the  Department's  overseas  facility  programs, 
however,  for  A/FBO,  this  influence  is  more  evident  and  quantifiable 
in  the  Routine  Maintenance  and  Repair  and  Leasehold  program 
accounts.  These  program  budgets  total  approximately  $161  million 
annually  and  support  recurring  services  and  other  support  activities 
under  the  direction  of  the  embassies  overseas  and  are  largely 
obligated  and  expended  in  foreign  currencies.  Recently,  the  strong 
U.S.  Dollar  exchange  rates  have  worked  to  offset  overseas  price  and 
inflationary  increases  that  are  relatively  higher  than  the  rates 
exoerienced  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Annual  appropriations  requests  for 
the  leasehold  program  have  been  held  flat  at  $127,991  million  since 
FY  1993.  Also,  the  FY  1995  budget  request  of  $32,616  million  for 
routine  building  maintenance  and  repair  is  only  3.0%  more  than  the 
amount  provided  in  FY  1994,  despite  higher  local  inflation  rates. 

Unobl igated  Balances 

Generally,  the  unobligated  balances  in  the  Acquisition  and 
Maintenance  of  Buildings  Abroad  Appropriation  account  are  committed 
to  specific  capital /functional  projects  for  which  its  acquisition, 
design,  or  construction  contracts  remain  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Unless  action  is  taken  to  reprogram  these  funds, 
unobligated  funds  remain  committed  to  the  projects  for  which  the 
appropriations  were  initially  requested. 
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The  FY  1995  Budget  Request  anticipates  that  $412.5  million  in 
unobligated  balances  will  carry-over  from  FY  1994.  Of  this  amount, 
$240,876  million  is  committed  to  the  construction  of  secure  embassy 
facilities  in  Moscow,  Russia.  The  balance  of  these  funds,  $171,633 
million,  is  committed  to  complete  A/FBO  Capital  Projects  and 
Functional  Program  requirements.  Our  current  plans  anticipate  that 
$28,640  million  of  these  unobligated  balances  will  be  used  to 
support  new  post  opening  facility  requirements  subject  to 
reprogramming  notification  procedures.  The  available  Functional 
Program  unobligated  balances  have  also  been  considered  in 
formulating  the  FY  1995  budget  request  for  Physical  Security 
Upgrades,  Post  Communication  Center  Renovations,  Project 
Supervision,  Construction  Security,  and  Program  Management  and  will 
be  used  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  requested  to  fund  the 
obligation  plans  detailed  in  the  budget  request  justifications. 

QUESTION:  What  is  the  anticipated  carry  over  balance  at  the  end  of 
FY  1994,  and  how  much  do  you  plan  to  obligate  in  FY  1995? 

ANSWER:  We  estimate  that  the  FY  1994  unobligated  balance  will  be 
$412,509  million.  These  funds  are  committed  as  follows: 

Moscow  New  Secure  Office  Building     -  $240,876  million 

Ongoing  Capital  Construction  Projects  -  101.568  million 
includes  Abidjan,  Abuja,  Bangkok, 
Bogota,  Cairo,  Istanbul,  Kampala,  Kuwait 
La  Paz,  Lima,  Ottawa,  Panama,  Port  Moresby 
Singapore,  and  Tel  Aviv  projects 

Diplomatic  Security  Program  Projects   -  14.624  million 
(Other  Agencies)  includes  AID  Dakar 
Annex  Building  and  FCS  security  projects 

Functional  Programs -  20.801  million 

includes  Physical  Security  Upgrades, 
PCC  Renovations,  Project  Supervision, 
Construction  Security,  and  Program  Management 

New  Post  Openings  -  28.640  million 

Charleston  Financial  Management  Center  -   6.000  million 

Total  $412,509  million 

Our  current  budget  plans  estimate  that  $758,470  million  will  be 
obligated  in  FY  1995  (assuming  that  the  requested  appropriations  are 
enacted),  and  that  by  the  end  of  FY  1995,  the  unobligated  balances 
in  the  A/FBO  appropriation  account  will  be  reduced  to  $123,152 
million.  A  total  of  $102,267  million  of  tM  estimated  FY  1995 
unobligated  balances  are  committed  for  the  Dmpletion  of  ongoing 
capital  projects  in  Bangkok,  Bogota,  Dakar  AID  annex),  Kuwait, 
Ottawa  and  Singapore;  $3,509  million  is  committed  for  the  Project 
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Supervision  and  Program  Management  programs;  and  $17,376  million  is 
available  for  the  completion  of  the  secure  office  buildirg  project 
in  Moscow,  Russia. 

QUESTION:  The  budget  justifications  indicate  a  carry-over  balance 
at  the  end  of  FY  1993  of  $17,831,000  for  the  Diplomatic  Security 
Program  for  other  agencies  including  Commerce,  USIA,  and  AID.  What 
is  the  status  of  these  funds,  and  could  they  be  applied  to  other 
projects  if  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for  such  funds? 

ANSWER:  A  total  of  $10,309  million  of  the  unobligated  balance 
carry-over  are  committed  to  the  design  and  construction  of  an 
unclassified  AID  annex  facility  planned  for  Dakar,  Senegal.  AID  has 
requested  A/FB0  to  assist  in  the  design  and  construction  of  a  50,000 
gross  square  foot  facility  to  accommodate  167  AID  American  and  local 
personnel.  Current  plans  call  for  design  completion  in  FY  1995  and 
construction  completion  in  FY  1997. 

In  addition,  $1,375  million  of  these  unobligated  balances  are 
committed  to  continue  USIA's  facility  security  improvement  program. 
Beginning  in  FY  1994,  USIA  is  managing  separately  and  requesting 
appropriations  for  its  facility  security  upgrade  requirements.  The 
Department  of  Commerce,  Foreign  Commercial  Service  has  informed  the 
Department  that  they  intend  to  request  a  reprogramming  of  the 
currently  available  unobligated  balances  totalling  $4,147  million  of 
security  program  funds  to  acquire  and  renovate  facilities  in  the 
newly  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  elsewhere 
in  East  Europe.  The  remaining  $2.0  million  of  the  security  program 
unobligated  balances  were  transferred  to  the  A/FBO  appropriation 
from  a  tenant  agency  account  and  are  required  to  support  the 
relocation  of  their  program  facilities. 

Reprogramming  Requirements 

QUESTION:  Materials  submitted  to  the  Committee  indicate  that  you 
are  planning  a  total  of  $71,117,000  in  reprogrammings  in  this 
account  for  FY  1994.  The  amount  of  $23,243,000  is  designated  as  an 
NIS  program  contingency.  Please  explain  this  item. 

ANSWER:  The  program  contingency  of  $23,243,000  would  be  used  for 
potential  additional  costs  associated  with  the  on-going  office 
renovations  in  Almaty,  Baku,  Tbilisi,  and  Yerevan,  that  exceed 
current  project  cost  estimates;  and  to  settle  potential  construction 
claims  associated  with  the  renovation  of  the  first  six  NIS  post 
facilities.  These  funds  would  also  be  applied  for  potential 
additional  requirements  for  modular  housing  in  Baku  and  Dushanbe,  if 
the  Department's  efforts  to  achieve  existing  facilities  proves 
unsuccessful.  Other  unfunded  contingencies  include  future  facility 
projects  that  may  arise  in  Bratislava,  or  at  the  former  Yugoslav 
posts  in  Sarajevo,  Skopje,  and  Zagreb,  and  recently  established 
consulates  at  Vladivostok  and  Yekaterinburg. 
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QUESTION:  How  much  might  be  required  for  new  posts  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia?  What  are  your  plans  in  that  regard? 

ANSWER:  Funding  requirements  for  facilities  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  have  not  yet  been  determined.  Three  embassies  and  a 
liaison  office,  however,  have  been  established  in  this  area.  The 
liaison  office,  opened  in  December  1993,  is  in  Skopje,  the  former 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia.  This  office  will  be  in  temporary 
leased  quarters  until  we  can  locate  and  acquire  more  suitable 
long-term  space. 

The  Ambassador  named  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  has  been  resident  in 
Vienna  because  of  the  conditions  in  Sarajevo.  Conditions  in 
Sarajevo  have  not  improved  enough  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  resident  diplomatic  presence  there.  During  a  March  7-8, 
1994  visit,  a  Department  site  survey  team  identified  a  building 
which  may  be  renovated  for  temporary  office  and  residential  space. 

In  Ljubljana,  Slovenia,  we  have  selected  a  building  we  plan  to 
purchase  for  use  as  a  chancery.  Negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Slovenia  began  in  January  1994. 

In  Zagreb,  Croatia,  we  occupy  U.S.  Government  property  which 
formerly  housed  the  Consulate  General  and  the  USIS  Information 
Office. 

QUESTION:  Is  the  NIS  program  contingency  required,  given  the  fact 
that  your  plan  identifies  amounts  for  specific  posts  in  NIS 
countries? 

ANSWER:  Our  current  post  opening  budget  plan  reflects  a  contingency 
of  $23,243,000  to  be  funded  from  reprogrammed  unobligated  balances 
within  the  A/FBO  appropriation  account.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
preliminary  conceptual  estimates,  not  on  specific  design/development 
strategies.  We  anticipate  applying  approximately  $10.0  million  to 
cover  any  unanticipated  expenses  associated  with  the  close-out  of 
the  recently  completed  projects  in  the  Baltic  posts,  Chisinau,  Kiev, 
and  Minsk  as  well  as  the  on-going  projects  in  Almaty,  Baku,  Tbilisi, 
and  Yerevan. 

The  balance  of  the  contingency  reserve  is  intended  to  partially 
address  additional  unfunded  requirements,  including  the  acquisition 
and  renovation  of  permanent  office  facilities  in  Bishkek, 
Bratislava,  Dushanbe,  Vladivostok,  Yekaterinburg,  and  Zagreb;  and  in 
addition,  the  construction  of  modular  staff  housing  units  in  Baku 
and  Dushanbe.  Because  of  civil  unrest,  the  Department  has  been 
unable  to  move  forward  with  renovations  required  for  permanent 
office  facilities  in  Dushanbe.  The  Department  continues  to  see< 
existing  structures  that  can  be  adapted  for  use  as  permanent 
chancery  facilities  and  staff  housing  at  these  locations. 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1994. 
REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

WITNESS 
RICHARD  L.  GREENE,  ACTING  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Mr.  MORAN  [presiding].  We  will  begin  this  hearing.  Mr.  Price  is 
on  his  way  and  is  going  to  Chair,  so  I  will  turn  over  the  Chair  to 
Mr.  Price  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  But  in  the  meantime,  we  will  con- 
sider the  request  for  Representation  Allowances  of  the  Department 
of  State — there  he  is.  All  right. 

Mr.  Price  [presiding].  All  right.  The  request  we  are  dealing  with 
is  for  $4,780,000,  the  same  amount  that  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

We  will  insert  the  budget  justifications  submitted  in  support  of 
this  request  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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REPSESENTATION  ALLOWANCE 


For  rtpTNaotfttion  •Jjowkcas  as  suthonsod  by  soctkn  906  of  tht 
Form«n  Sarriea  Act  of  U60,  u  rnimdri  (22  U.S.C.  4066).  $4,780,000. 
(Opwtnett  of  Stat*  ami  Belaud  Agmein  Appropriation*  Act,  1994J 
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REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 

FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousands) 

1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request      Inc. /Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds 
$4,900      —      $4,780      —      $4,780      —        $— 

I.  Summary 

Representation  allowances  permit  Ambassadors,  Principal  Officers  at 
constituent  posts,  and  other  Foreign  Service  Officers  with  vital  contacts  in 
the  host  country  to  obtain  partial  reimbursement  of  costs  incurred  for 
official  representation  overseas.  These  official  contacts  help  establish  and 
maintain  close  personal  ties  with  local  government  officials  and  influential 
private  citizens  who  have  expertise  in  the  fields  of  politics,  economics, 
business,  journalism,  labor  and  science.  Representational  functions  are 
vehicles  to  convey  US  foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives  and  to  gather 
information  central  to  the  formulation  of  US  bilateral  and  multilateral 
policies.  Representation  is  an  integral  part  of  an  officer's 
responsibilities,  enhances  US  analyses  of  other  nations'  foreign  and  domestic 
policies,  and  provides  a  forum  for  presenting  United  States  policies  and 
programs. 

Representation  is  vital  to  our  foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives  of 
advancing  our  economic  interest,  of  encouraging  the  global  revolution 
for  democracy,  and  of  maintaining  our  national  security  interests. 
Representational  activities  will  encompass  developing  contacts  in  the  Newly 
Independent  States  (NIS)  and  supporting  the  US  positions  on  trade  issues 
associated  with  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC),  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN),  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation  (APEC)  and 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  The  requested  level  of 
funding  will  also  provide  for  establishing  and  maintaining  constructive 
international  relationships  with  emerging  governments  and  promoting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 


II.  Current  Programs 


The  central  feature  of  representational  activities  continues  to  be  the 
promotion  of  American  interests  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
solid  working  relationships  with,  and  the  gathering  of  information  from, 
foreign  officials  and  representatives.   Funding  is  also  used  to  promote 
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REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 


II.  Current  Programs  (continued) 

economic  activities  through  strengthening  relationships  among  individuals 
(e.g.,  business  and  labor  leaders)  who  perform  duties  of  an  economic  nature, 
such  as  trade  promotion,  protection  of  American  business  interests,  economic, 
commercial  and  labor  reporting,  and  negotiations.  Representation  funding  is 
required  as  well  for  adherence  to  certain  protocols  or  traditions  that  must  be 
observed,  such  as  the  installation  or  inauguration  of  national  leaders, 
recognition  of  deaths  or  marriages  of  prominent  citizens,  and  presentation  of 
credentials  to  heads  of  state. 


III.  FY  1995  Plans 


The  Department  will  keep 
changes  that  have  occurred 
FY  1995.  Representation 
activities  that  enhance  US 


effectively,  and  appropriately  to  world  events. 


pace  with  the  worldwide  political  and  economic 
in  the  past  year  and  that  promise  to  continue  into 

allowances  permit  staff  overseas  to  engage  in 
posture  worldwide  and  enable  it  to  respond  quickly, 


4810b 
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Representation  Allowances 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


!                      1995 
!     1993      1994      Program      1995 
Program  Activities I    Enacted   Estimate Changes Request 

Representation  Allowances 
Promotion  of  US 

National    Interest $4,276  $4,171  $—  $4,171 

Protection  of  US 

Citizens'    Interests 89  87  —  87 

Promotion  of  Economic 

Activities 288  281  —  281 

Commemorative  and 

Ceremonial    Requirements 247  241  —  241 

GRAND  TOTAL  4,900  4,780  —  4,780 
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REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 


FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 


Positions 


Funds 


American 


FSN 


1995  Request. 


Promotion  of  US 

National  Interests 
Protection  of  US 

Citizens'  Interests 
Promotion  of  Economic 

Activities 
Commemorative  and 

Ceremonial  Requirements 

Total 


FY  1994 
Estimate 


$4,171 

87 

281 

241 

4,780 


(in 

thousands) 

$4,780 

FY  1995 

FY  1995 

Increase 

Request 

$- 

$4,171 

— 

87 

— 

281 

— 

241 

4,780 


Representation  allowances  permit  staff  overseas  to  engage  in  activities  that 
serve  to  enhance  US  posture  worldwide.  Issues  requiring  special  emphasis  on 
representation  activities  may  include  political  issues  associated  with  the 
restructuring  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent  States,  economic 
issues  associated  with  GATT,  APEC,  NAFTA,  and  security  issues  associated  with 
Middle  East  peace. 

The  Department  will  strive  to  meet  the  new  challenges  to  US  foreign  policy  to 
assist  officers  in  developing  contacts  to  monitor  the  political  and  economic 
development  of  Eastern  Europe;  to  promote  general  trade  issues  associated  with 
the  EEC,  ASEAN,  APEC  and  NAFTA;  and  to  promote  US  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere. 

Promotion  of  US  National  Interests,  $4,171,000. 

Promotion  of  US  national  interests  allows  Foreign  Service  Officers  to 
strengthen  their  contacts  with  foreign  officials,  prominent  citizens,  and 
long-term  residents  who  are  knowledgeable  in  various  fields.  The  majority  of 
official  representational  expenditures  are  for  receptions,  small  working 
luncheons,  and  Informal  dinners  that  help  to  establish  and  maintain  personal 
relationships,  and  to  reciprocate  courtesies  previously  extended.  These 
relationships  enable  officers  to  gather  information  used  to  report  trends, 
policies  and  opinions  abroad,  to  conduct  negotiations,  and  to  present  or 
further  the  acceptance  of  American  policies  or  viewpoints. 
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REPRESENTATION  ALLOWANCES 


Protection  of  US  Citizens'  Interests,  $87,000. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  use  personal  relationships  with  foreign  officials  in 
the  country  of  their  assignment  to  enable  them  to  provide  requisite  citizen 
services  such  as  visa  and  immigration  assistance,  police  and  prison  liaison, 
solve  citizenship  and  related  problems,  arrange  transportation  of  effects  in 
the  case  of  death,  and  arrange  transportation  and  subsistence  for  destitute 
Americans  overseas.  Personal  relationships  are  also  important  to  the  planning 
for  and  testing  of  emergency  action  plans  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic 
natural  disaster  or  act  of  terrorism. 

Promotion  of  Economic  Activities,  $281,000. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  meet  with  foreign  and  American  officials,  business 
representatives,  labor  leaders,  academics,  and  other  individuals  involved  in 
production  and  trade  investment  in  the  country  or  district  of  their 
assignment.  These  contacts  help  them  to  perform  duties  of  an  economic  nature 
(such  as  trade  promotion,  protection  of  American  business  interests,  and 
economic,  commercial  and  labor  reporting)  and  to  conduct  negotiations  related 
to  these  activities. 

Commemorative  and  Ceremonial  Requirements,  $241,000. 

Ambassadors,  Charges  d'Affaires,  and  their  representatives  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  participate  in  ceremonial  or  commemorative  occasions  such  as 
national  days,  installations  or  inaugurations  of  national  leaders,  deaths  or 
marriages  of  prominent  citizens,  and  presentation  of  credentials  to  heads  of 
state.  On  these  occasions  certain  protocols  or  traditions  (such  as  the 
presentation  of  a  wreath,  flowers,  or  other  articles)  must  be  observed. 
Foreign  Service  Officers  assigned  overseas  are  also  responsible  for  the 
presentation  to  local  leaders  of  visiting  noted  personages  and  personnel  of 
visiting  US  naval  vessels  and  special  US  Government  aircraft. 
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Representation  Allowances 


OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

!    1993 
!   Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Program 

Changes 

1995 
Request 

1995  Incr 
Over  1994 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

$4,900 

$4,780 

$— 

$4,780 

$- 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 

4,900 

4,780 

— 

4,780 

— 

RE 
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Mr.  Price.  This  afternoon  we  welcome  Mr.  Richard  L.  Greene, 
the  Acting  Chief  Financial  Officer  for  the  Department  of  State.  We 
will  insert  your  prepared  statement  into  the  record,  and  you  may 
proceed  in  your  own  way. 

General  Statement — Richard  L.  Greene 

Mr.  Greene.  Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  my  brief  pre- 
pared statement  even  briefer  here. 

Our  1995  appropriation  request,  as  you  said,  totals  $4,780,000. 
The  Department  is  not  seeking  an  increase  for  this  appropriation 
for  1995.  We  will  meet  high-priority  demands  by  reallocating  re- 
sources to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

An  example  of  a  high-priority  new  representation  demand  in 
1995  will  be  representation  at  our  liaison  office  in  Hanoi. 

Representation  allowances  enable  our  officers  of  worldwide  mis- 
sions to  entertain  important  contacts.  Representation  is  a  critical 
aspect  of  diplomacy,  allowing  us  to  present  the  United  States'  view 
of  international  issues  in  a  relaxed  setting. 

In  1995,  issues  requiring  special  emphasis  on  representation  ac- 
tivities may  include  political  issues  associated  with  the  restructur- 
ing of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent  States,  economic 
issues  such  as  GATT,  APEC,  NAFTA,  and  security  issues  such  as 
the  Middle  East  peace  process. 

The  central  feature  of  representational  activities  continues  to  be 
the  promotion  of  American  interests  through  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  solid  working  relationships  with  and  the  gathering 
of  information  from  foreign  officials  and  representatives.  Funding 
is  also  used  to  promote  economic  activities  through  strengthening 
relationships  among  individuals  who  perform  duties  of  an  economic 
nature,  such  as  trade  promotion,  protection  of  American  business 
interests,  economic,  commercial  and  labor  reporting  and  negotia- 
tions. 

As  Under  Secretary  Moose  said  yesterday,  that  is  a  primary  area 
of  focus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  consideration  of  our  request. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Greene  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

I  am"  honored  to  be  invited  to  discuss  with  you  the  1995 
President's  budget  request  for  Representation  allowances.   Our 
appropriation  request  totals  $4,780,000.   The  Department  is  not 
seeking  an  increase  for  this  appropriation  for  FY  1995.   We 
will  meet  our  new  foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives,  by 
redirecting  resources  to  meet  high  priority  needs. 

Representation  allowances  enable  Ambassadors,  Deputy  Chiefs 
of  Mission,  Principal  Officers  at  Consulates  and  constituent 
posts,  and  other  ranking  members  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
including  those  serving  with  our  delegations  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  OAS,  to  entertain  important  contacts. 
Representation  is  a  critical  aspect  of  diplomacy,  allowing  us 
to  present  the  United  States'  view  of  international  issues  in  a 
relaxed  setting.   The  reimbursement  of  representation  expenses 
helps  offset  what  otherwise  can  be  costly  representational 
activities . 

Representational  functions  are  vehicles  to  convey  US 
foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives  and  to  gather  information 
central  to  the  formulation  of  US  bilateral  and  multilateral 
policies.   Representation  is  an  integral  part  of  an  officer's 
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responsibilities,  enhances  US  analyses  of  other  nations' 
foreign  and  domestic  policies,  and  provides  a  forum  for 
presenting  United  States  policies  and  programs. 

In  FY  1995,  issues  requiring  special  emphasis  on  representation 
activities  may  include  political  issues  associated  with  the 
restructuring  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Newly  Independent 
States,  economic  issues  associated  with  GATT,  APEC,  NAFTA,  and 
security  issues  associated  with  Middle  East  peace.   The 
Department  will  strive  to  meet  the  new  challenges  to  US  foreign 
policy  to  assist  officers  in  developing  contacts  to  monitor  the 
political  and  economic  development  of  Eastern  Europe;  to 
promote  general  trade  issues  and  to  promote  US  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
Representation  appropriation  request.   I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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IMPACT  OF  LEVEL  FUNDING 

Mr.  Price.  Okay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Greene. 

We  are  talking  about  level  funding. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  I  wonder  what  the  impact  of  that  will  be,  considering 
the  new  posts  that  we  have  opened  up  in  the  former  Soviet  Union; 
the  possibilities  of  new  posts  in  Vietnam  and  the  former  Yugo- 
slavia. How  are  we  going  to  function  with  level  funding,  given 
those  new  posts  openings? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  last  three  and  a  half  years 
we  have  opened  27  new  posts.  What  we  have  done  in  this  account, 
which  basically  has  been  level-funded  since  1985,  is  reallocate  re- 
sources from  existing  posts.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  started  to 
change  our  ways  of  providing  representation.  We  have  gone  to  less 
expensive  forms  of  representation,  in  effect,  moving  from  a  steak- 
to-chicken  approach  in  representation  activities. 

We  have  found  out  that  representational  activities  have  still  been 
effective.  I  think  you  will  find  that  every  Foreign  Service  Officer 
overseas  would  agree  that  they  could  use  more  representation 
funding,  but  they  do  recognize  the  budget  realities. 

OUT-OF-POCKET  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Price.  In  past  years  the  State  Department  has  reported  siz- 
able amounts  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  representation  events. 
Does  that  situation  still  hold? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  so  sure  how  accurate  those 
statistics  are.  In  1993,  we  reported  less  than  $22,000  in  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  I  think  what  is  happening  is  that  people  aren't 
even  bothering  to  report  out-of-pocket  expenses  anymore.  They  are 
aware  of  the  appropriation  limits;  they  are  aware  of  tax  changes 
which  have  made  it  harder  to  claim  out-of-pocket  expenses  as  busi- 
ness deductions;  and  I  think  that  out-of-pocket  representational 
events  are  being  held,  and  we  don't  have  a  very  good  handle  on  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  these  events. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right.  Well,  we  have  a  couple  more  questions,  but 
I  think  we  can  leave  those  for  the  record.  We  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here  today. 

Mr.  Greene.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  staying  with  us  though,  Mr.  Greene. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  am  testifying  for  four  appropriations  in  a  row 
today. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Congressman  Smith 

REPRESENTATIONAL  ALLOWANCES 

Request  to  OMB 

QUESTION:  What  was  your  budget  request  to  OMB  for  this  account, 
what  reductions  did  OMB  make,  and  what  will  be  the  Impact  of  those 
reductions  on  your  activities? 

ANSWER:  For  FY  1995,  the  Department  requested  $4,971,000,  an 
Increase  of  $191,000  for  overseas  Inflation.  OMB  straightl 1ned  this 
request.  To  absorb  overseas  Inflation,  the  Department  will 
reallocate  funding  to  meet  our  highest  foreign  policy  priorities; 
offer  less  expensive  forms  of  representation;  and  possibly  Invite 
fewer  guests  to  traditional  events. 

Criteria  for  Use  of  Representation  Funds 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  criteria  governing  the  reimbursement  of 
representation  funds,  who  receives  representational  funds  overseas, 
and  who  decides  what  representational  expenses  will  be  reimbursed 
and  the  amounts  of  those  reimbursements? 

ANSWER:  The  Department's  Standardized  Regulations  govern  the 
reimbursement  of  representation  funding.  Basically,  a 
representational  event  must: 

promote  U.S.  national  Interests; 

promote  U.S.  economic  activities; 

protect  U.S.  citizens'  Interests;  or 

support  U.S.  commemorative  or  ceremonial  events. 

The  Chief  of  Mission  allocates  representation  funds  to  employees 
whose  work  responsibilities  Include  developing  and  maintaining  a 
wide  range  of  contacts  In  the  host  country.  The  Administrative 
Section  sets  a  limit  on  the  cost  per  person  for  each  type  of  event. 
The  payment  made  depends  on  available  funding  and  the  maximum  amount 
authorized  for  the  particular  type  of  event. 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1994. 

EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR 

SERVICE 

WITNESS 
RICHARD  L.  GREENE,  ACTING  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Mr.  Price.  All  right.  The  Committee  will  next  hear  testimony  on 
the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  for  Emergencies  in  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Consular  Service.  This  request  is  for  $6,500,000  which 
is  a  reduction  of  $1,305,000  below  the  amount  that  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1994. 

Again,  we  will  insert  the  budget  justification  material  submitted 
in  support  of  this  request  into  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed 
with  your  statement. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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EMERGENCES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 


tha  SacraUrj  of  State  to 
'  io  th>  Diplomatic  and  Consular ! 
ica  pennant  to  the  isquiiamanl  of  31  V3.C.  36»»)  £17,803.000! 
ttJOOjOOO.  to  ramaio  available  until  expand**  aa  authoriaad  by  22 
UJS.C.  289«e)l:  Prwndmi.  That  aot  men  than  $Lfi00,O»  shall  ba 
available  far  npiaean tiMno  axpenaaaL  of  which  mot  to  anas' 
tlflOOfiOO  may  a*  trenajtrrai  to  and  merged  with  the  tUpatnaHan 
Loaiu  Program  Account,  tobjeet  to  tht  tame  terms  and  cotutotwn*. 
(Department  of  Statu  and  Belated  Agtnata  Appropriationo  Act,  1994J 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 


1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc. /Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds 


$8,000      --     $7,805     --      $6,500      —     -$1,305 


I.  Summary 


This  appropriation  is  used  to  meet  unforeseen  emergency  requirements  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  as  authorized  by  Section  4  of  the  Department  of 
State  Basic  Authorities  Act.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  a  fund  from  which 
extraordinary  expenditures  can  be  made  on  a  timely  basis  to  further  and 
protect  United  States  interests  abroad.  Funds  are  available  under  this 
appropriation  for  the  following  types  of  activities:  emergency  evacuations  of 
American  citizens  from  overseas  areas  due  to  political  unrest,  natural 
disaster,  or  other  emergency  situations;  payments  of  rewards  for  information 
concerning  both  international  terrorist  and  narcoterrorist  activities,  as  well 
as  publicity  for  the  rewards  program;  confidential  investigations  of  such 
activities  as  passport  and  visa  fraud;  and  activities  associated  with  visits 
to  the  United  States  by  important  foreign  dignitaries  and  representation 
activities  conducted  by  high-level  administration  officials  in  support  of  our 
nation's  foreign  policy  goals. 

II.  Current  Programs 

Evacuations  and  Other  Activities 

In  recent  years,  evacuation-related  demands  faced  by  the  State  Department  have 
underscored  the  unpredictability  and  the  potential  enormous  scope  of  this 
component  of  the  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  (EDCS) 
appropriation.  After  the  entire  account  was  exhausted  in  FY  1990  (due  in  part 
to  evacuations  related  to  the  Monrovia  civil  war  and  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis), 
FY  1991  saw  an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  level  of  evacuation  activity 
worldwide.  In  FY  1992,  the  high  level  of  evacuation  activity  continued,  with 
nine  new  evacuations  occurring:  seven  due  to  civil  unrest;  one  in  response  to 
a  terrorist  threat;  and  one  caused  by  Hurricane  Andrew. 

Evacuation  activity  again  occurred  at  a  high  level  during  FY  1993.  Two 
evacuations  which  began  in  FY  1992  (Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  and  Lima,  Peru) 
continued  into  FY  1993.  In  FY  1993  there  were  a  total  of  nine  additional 
evacuations  that  occurred  due  to  civil  unrest  in  Algeria,  Liberia,  Tajikistan, 
Angola,  Rwanda,  Azerbaijan,  Congo,  Nigeria  and  Sudan.  In  FY  1993, 
approximately  $3.4  million  was  obligated  for  evacuations  and  other  activities. 


EDCS-1 
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EMERGENCIES  III  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 
II,  Current  Programs  (continued) 

Evacuations  and  Other  Activities  (continued) 

Evacuations  and  other  emergency  situation  costs  include  such  expenses  as: 

o  transportation  and  transit  costs  for  US  Government  employees  and  their 
dependents  from  their  countries  of  assignment  to  a  safehaven  post 
overseas  or  the  United  States; 

o  subsistence  expense  allowance  (SEA)  payments  for  evacuated  employees 
and  their  dependents  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  temporary 
residence  at  the  safehaven  location  and  other  daily  living  expenses 
until  such  time  as  they  are  authorized  to  return  to  their  regular  post 
of  assignment  or  are  transferred  to  the  United  States  or  a  new  post  for 
permanent  assignment; 

o  travel  and  transit  costs  of  American  non-Government  civilians  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  residing  to  a  safehaven  location  (for  which 
we  seek  reimbursement); 

o  administrative  costs  at  the  evacuated  or  interim  stopover  posts  arising 
from  processing,  care,  and  support  of  the  evacuees,  including  food  and 
lodging; 

o  operation  of  a  toll-free  line  which  provides  information  concerning  the 
welfare  and  whereabouts  of  American  citizens  abroad  during  times  of 
crisis;  and 

o  emergency  "fly-away"  crisis  teams  that  respond  immediately  to  disasters 
involving  American  citizens  abroad. 

For  FY  1994,  we  estimate  that  up  to  $6.3  million  will  be  spent  for  evacuations 
and  other  activities.  One  evacuation  which  began  in  FY  1993  (Khartoum,  Sudan) 
has  continued  into  FY  1994  and  four  additional  evacuations  have  occurred 
during  the  first  four  months  of  FY  1994  due  to  civil  unrest  in  Tbilisi, 
Georgia;  Bujumbura,  Burundi;  Algiers,  Algeria;  and  Brazzaville,  Congo. 
Horldwide  events  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  having  an  emergency 
reserve  upon  which  to  draw  to  protect  American  lives  overseas  in  times  of 
strife. 

In  addition  to  these  emergency  situations,  the  EDCS  appropriation  is  also  used 
to  fund  representation  activities  relating  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
by  senior  administration  officials.  Such  activities  generally  take  place  in 
connection  with  visits  by  foreign  dignitaries  or  official  overseas  travel  by 
high-ranking  members  of  the  administration. 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 
II.  Current  Programs  (continued) 

International  Terrorism  and  Narcoterrorism  Rewards 

Since  FY  1985,  $6  million  has  been  appropriated  to  pay  rewards  for  information 
leading  to  the  apprehension,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  those  persons 
responsible  for  international  terrorist  activities,  such  as  bombings, 
hijackings  and  kidnappings.  In  FY  1989,  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Drug  Bill 
(Public  Law  100-690)  made  those  funds  available  for  reward  payments  related  to 
incidents  involving  international  narcotics  trafficking  and  narcoterrorism  as 
well.  The  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1989  (Publ ic  Law  101-231 ) 
increased  the  ceiling  on  all  such  rewards  to  $2  million.  Subsequently,  in 
1990  the  Air  Transport  Association  and  the  Airline  Pilots  Association  agreed 
to  match  the  Department's  rewards  up  to  $1  million  each  for  information  about 
terrorist  attacks  against  US  carriers. 

Between  FY  1989  and  1992,  the  Department  expended  $2,170,000  in  the  rewards 
program:  $300,000  for  cases  concerning  narcotics  traffickers;  $1,500,000  for 
cases  concerning  terrorist  acts  (including  $700,000  paid  out  of  the 
S&E  appropriation  in  FY  1991);  and  $370,000  for  publicity  initiatives. 

In  FY  1993,  of  the  $8  million  appropriated  for  the  EDCS  account,  $1.5  million 
was  available  for  the  Rewards  program.  The  Department  obligated  over 
$1.1  million  in  FY  1993,  including  $850,000  in  anticipation  of  paying  two 
rewards  for  terrorist-related  cases,  and  $232,000  for  publicity  initiatives. 

Of  the  total  $7,805  million  appropriated  for  FY  1994  EDCS  program  activities, 
$1.5  million  will  be  available  for  the  Rewards  program.  There  is  a  standing 
reward  which  covers  numerous  terrorist  incidents  such  as  the  murders  of 
US  Defense  Attache  William  Nordeen  in  Athens  and  US  Navy  Diver  Robert  Stethem 
in  Beirut,  and  the  bombing  of  Pan  Am  Flight  103.  The  International  Narcotics 
Control  Act  of  1989  raised  the  ceiling  on  terrorist  and  narcoterrorist  rewards 
from  $500,000  to  $2,000,000  for  individual  incidents.  Also,  a  provision  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  pending  FY1994/95  State  Department  Authorization 
Bill  would  allow  the  Department  of  State's  rewards  program  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  such  acts  as  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing.  The  Department's 
aggressive  publicity  campaign  for  information  on  acts  of  terrorism  includes 
public  service  announcements  in  both  print  and  telecommunications.  The 
success  of  this  terrorism  media  campaign  has  led  to  a  similar  effort  for 
information  on  narcotics-related  matters. 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 
III.  FY  1995  Plans 

Evacuations  and  Other  Activities 

Because  this  account  is  designed  to  meet  expenses  arising  from  emerging 
crises,  even  in  "more  routine"  years  it  is  difficult  to  predict  precisely  how 
funds  will  be  allocated.  The  FY  1995  budget  request  for  evacuations  and  other 
activities  of  $5  million  is  $1.3  million  below  the  FY  1994  authorized  level. 
This  request,  when  combined  with  prior-year  unobligated  balances,  will  allow 
the  Department  to  carry  out  its  mission  to  serve  the  American  public  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency  or  crisis  situation,  to  support  high-level  official 
travel  and  other  representation  activities  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  fund  all  activities  authorized  by  Section  4  of  the  Basic  Authorities 
Act.  Furthermore,  should  the  Repatriation  Loans  Program  appropriation  require 
additional  funds  in  FY  1995  due  to  an  exceptionally  high  volume  of  loans 
needed,  we  are  proposing  an  appropriation  language  change  which  would  allow 
the  Department  to  transfer  from  EDCS  and  merge  with  the  Repatriation  Loans 
Program  Account  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000. 

International  Terrorism  and  Narcoterrori sm  Rewards 

For  FY  1995,  $1.5  million  is  requested  to  provide  funding  for  the  Rewards 
program.  The  Department's  aggressive  publicity  campaign  has  resulted  in 
increased  information  provided  to  US  authorities  concerning  acts  of  terrorist 
and  narcoterrori st  offenses.  Furthermore,  if  the  US  Government  is  to  combat 
effectively  both  international  terrorist  and  narcoterrori st  offenses  through 
the  Rewards  program,  there  must  be  sufficient  funds  available  to  approve  all 
eligible  reward  cases  and  to  match  the  amount  of  the  reward  to  the  importance 
of  the  information  provided  and  the  risk  to  the  individual  who  provides  it. 
Because  the  International  Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-231) 
fixed  a  ceiling  of  $2  million  for  an  individual  reward,  the  requested 
$1.5  million  for  FY  1995  could  potentially  be  exhausted  with  the  payment  of 
one  major  reward.  The  Department  anticipates  using  prior-year  unobligated 
balances  to  fund  any  reward  payments  which  might  exceed  the  requested  level. 
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Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


Emergencies  in  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Services 
Emergency  Evacuations  and 

Other  Activities 

Rewards 


1995 
1993      1994      Program      1995 
Enacted Estimate Changes Request 


$6,500 
1,500 


$6,305 
1,500 


-$1,305 


$5,000 
1,500 


GRAND  TOTAL 


8,000 


7,805 


-1,305 


6,500 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 


American    FSN      (in  thousands) 
1995  Request —  $6,500 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  appropriation  is  to  provide  the  Department  with 
the  means  to  respond  on  a  timely  basis  to  emergencies  that  arise  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

Evacuations  and  Other  Activities,  $5,000,000. 

One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  this  appropriation  is  to  meet  expenses 
relating  to  the  evacuation  of  US  Government  employees,  their  dependents,  and 
non-Government  American  civilians  from  Department  of  State  posts  abroad 
because  of  terrorism,  civil  strife,  natural  disasters  (earthquakes,  floods, 
etc.),  and  individual  threats.  Other  specific  protocol  and  representational 
activities  are  authorized  in  Section  4  of  the  State  Department's  Basic 
Authorities  Act. 

Evacuation  costs  are  difficult  to  project  due  to  their  uncontrollable  and 
urgent  nature.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  appropriation  for  each  evacuation 
vary  depending  upon  the  number  of  evacuees,  type  of  air  travel  required 
(commercial,  charter,  or  military  flight),  air  freight  allowed,  type  of 
accommodations,  and  the  duration  of  subsistence  expense  allowance  (SEA) 
payments.  To  continue  to  fund  evacuations  and  allow  for  unanticipated 
expenses  of  the  appropriation,  the  US  Government  must  maintain  the  funding 
flexibility  to  evacuate  personnel,  their  dependents,  and  other  American 
civilians  in  the  event  of  a  major  emergency. 

After  the  entire  account  was  exhausted  in  FY  1990  (due  in  part  to  evacuations 
related  to  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis),  FY  1991  saw  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
the  level  of  evacuation  activity  worldwide.  In  FY  1992,  the  high  level  of 
evacuation  activity  continued,  with  nine  new  evacuations  occurring:  seven  due 
to  civil  unrest;  one  in  response  to  a  terrorist  threat;  and  one  caused  by 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

Evacuation  activity  continued  at  a  high  level  during  FY  1993.  Two  evacuations 
which  began  in  FY  1992  (Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  and  Lima,  Peru)  continued  into 
FY  1993.  In  FY  1993  there  was  a  total  of  nine  additional  evacuations  that 
occurred  due  to  civil  unrest  in  Algeria,  Liberia,  Tajikistan,  Angola,  Rwanda, 
Azerbaijan,  Congo,  Nigeria  and  Sudan.  In  FY  1993,  approximately  $3.4  million 
was  obligated  for  evacuations  and  other  activities. 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

Evacuations  and  Other  Activities  (continued) 

In  FY  1994  (through  January),  one  evacuation  which  began  in  FY  1993  (Khartoum, 
Sudan)  continued  into  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  four  additional  evacuations 
have  occurred  due  to  civil  unrest  in  Tbilisi,  Georgia;  Bujumbura,  Burundi; 
Algiers,  Algeria;  and  Brazzaville,  Congo.  For  FY  1995,  the  Department  is 
requesting  $5  million  for  evacuations  and  other  activities.  This  budget 
request  is  $1.3  million  below  the  FY  1994  authorized  level;  should  expenses 
exceed  the  requested  level,  then  prior-year  unobligated  balances  would  be  used 
to  fund  the  additional  costs.  The  Emergencies  appropriation  must  be  prepared 
to  bear  the  uncontrollable  costs  associated  with  evacuations  in  order  to  meet 
properly  the  needs  of  all  Americans  overseas.  Despite  some  positive 
international  political  developments  in  the  last  several  years,  there  has  been 
a  distinct  trend  of  increasing  instability  abroad.  The  Department  spent  over 
100  percent  more  on  evacuations  in  FY  1990  than  in  FY  1989,  and  witnessed 
similarly  dramatic  increases  in  FYs  1991  and  1992.  In  FY  1993,  evacuation 
costs  again  increased  —  by  14  percent  —  over  FY  1992.  This  trend  reflects 
an  increased  financial  demand  as  costs  for  international  travel  have  risen 
substantially,  and  also  reflects  the  unpredictability  of  the  activities  in 
this  account. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements,  the  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Aviation  Security  and  Terrorism  included  several  recommendations  regarding 
treatment  of  families  of  victims  of  terrorist  acts  that  have  also  increased 
the  resource  requirements  for  this  account.  Consistent  with  Commission 
recommendations,  the  Department  will  continue  to  fund  a  toll-free  telephone 
line  (successfully  activated  for  hostage  families  during  operation  Desert 
Shield)  for  use  by  families  of  victims  of  emergency  disaster  incidents.  The 
Commission  also  recommended  that  the  Department  establish  crisis  teams  to 
handle  all  aspects  of  a  major  terrorist-related  disaster  together  with  embassy 
staff  that  are  familiar  with  local  language,  laws,  customs,  and 
personalities.  The  team  would  be  trained  in  crisis  management  and  bereavement 
techniques,  and  would  include  personnel  well-versed  in  all  aspects  of 
Department  of  State  operations  (i.e.,  the  Citizens  Emergency  Center  In  the 
Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs).  The  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation  will  pay 
for  development  and  training  of  these  teams.  The  cost  to  dispatch  these 
emergency  "fly-away"  teams  would  be  borne  by  the  Emergencies  appropriation. 
These  teams  consist  of  Consular  Officers  equipped  with  satellite  phones, 
laptop  computers,  facsimiles,  and  portable  two-way  radios.  Adequate  resources 
have  been  included  1n  our  FY  1995  request  to  meet  this  potentially  urgent 
requirement. 

In  addition  to  evacuations,  funds  in  this  appropriation  are  used  to  conduct 
confidential  investigations  to  counteract  passport  and  visa  fraud  and  to 
conduct  representation  activities.  Representation  functions  are  conducted  by 
senior  administration  officials  for  such  events  as  visits  by  foreign 
dignitaries  or  official  overseas  travel.  Furthermore,  should  the  Repatriation 
Loans  Program  appropriation  require  additional  funds  in  FY  1995  due  to  an 
exceptionally  high  volume  of  loans  needed,  we  are  proposing  an  appropriation 
language  change  which  would  allow  the  Department  to  transfer  from  EDCS  and 
merge  with  the  Repatriation  Loans  Program  Account  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000.  Like  the  other  activities  funded  by  this  appropriation,  the  level 
of  these  activities  varies  from  year-to-year,  but  are  vital  to  the  successful 
execution  of  our  foreign  policy  goals. 

EDCS-7 
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EMERGENCIES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE 

International  Terrorism  and  Narcoterrorism  Rewards,  $1,500,000. 

Between  FY  1989  and  1992,  the  Department  expended  $2,170,000  in  the  Rewards 
program:  $300,000  for  cases  concerning  narcotics  traffickers;  $1,500,000  for 
cases  concerning  terrorist  acts  (including  $700,000  paid  out  of  the 
S&E  appropriation  in  FY  1991);  and  $370,000  for  publicity  initiatives. 

In  FY  1993,  of  the  $8  million  appropriated  for  the  EDCS  account,  $1.5  million 
was  available  to  allow  the  Department  to  pursue  the  Rewards  program.  The 
Department  obligated  over  $1.1  million  in  FY  1993:  $850,000  for  two  rewards 
related  to  terrorist  cases,  and  $232,000  for  publicity  initiatives. 

For  FY  1995,  a  total  of  $1.5  million  is  being  requested  to  provide  funding  for 
the  Rewards  program.  This  is  the  same  level  appropriated  in  FY  1994. 
However,  prior-year  unobligated  balances  may  be  required  to  support  the 
funding  level  required  to  meet  valid  rewards  payments:  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Act  of  1989  (Public  Law  101-231)  established  a  ceiling  of  up 
to  $2  million  a  reward  for  information  that  prevents  or  resolves  an  act  of 
international  terrorism  or  leads  to  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  those 
responsible  for  international  narcotics  trafficking  or  terrorism. 
Furthermore,  the  Department's  Rewards  program  is  being  publicized  aggressively 
via  public  service  announcements  around  the  world  using  a  variety  of  media 
forms . 
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Emergencies  in  the 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 


9000  OTHER 

9100  Unvouchered 

Subtotal ,  9000 


OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


1995 

!    1993 

1994 

Program 

1995 

1995  Incr 

Object  class 

!   Enacted 

Estimate 

Changes 

Request 

Over  1994 

Lflflfl 


8,000 


$7.805 
7,805 


-$1-305 
-1,305 


$6.500    -$1.305 


6,500 


-1,305 


Total ,  Budget  Unit 


8,000 


7,805 


-1,305 


6,500 


-1,305 
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REPATRIATION  LOANS  PROGRAM 
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REPATRIATION  LOANS  PROGRAM:  SUBSIDY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

FY  1995 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousands) 

1993  Enacted 

1994  Estimate      1995  Request 

Inc. /Dec. 
Positions 

(-) 

Positions  Funds 

Positions  Funds   Positions  Funds 

Funds 

$193 
1.174/a 

$183      —     $183 
—              _593              593 

~ 

$- 

Admin. 


Total      --      1,367     —       776      —      776 

/a  Includes  $550,000  appropriated  to  repay  Treasury  for  FY  1992  loan  borrowing; 
reflecting  the  actual  FY  1992  subsidy  requirement  of  this  program. 


I.  Summary 


The  FY  1995  request  will  allow  the  Department  of  State  to  subsidize  and 
administer  the  Repatriation  Loans  Program  consistent  with  the  Credit  Reform  Act 
of  1990.  Through  FY  1991,  the  Repatriation  Loans  Program  was  financed  using 
appropriated  funds  in  the  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
appropriation.  This  activity  is  now  funded  as  a  direct  loan  program  in 
accordance  with  the  Credit  Reform  Act.  The  Credit  Reform  Act  authorizes 
appropriations  to  cover  the  subsidy  cost  of  repatriation  loans.  The  subsidy 
cost  is  defined  as  the  long-term  cost  to  the  government  (e.g.  due  to  defaults) 
of  the  repatriation  loan,  excluding  administrative  costs.  Administrative  costs 
for  the  Repatriation  Loans  program  are  authorized  biennially  in  the  State 
Department  Authorization  Act. 


II.  Current  Proqrams/FY  1995  Plans 


When  US  citizens  abroad  become  destitute  and  are  unable  to  fund  their  return 
home,  they  may  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  US  Embassy  or  Consular  post 
located  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  stranded.  The  Embassy  first 
attempts  to  obtain  funds  for  the  person  in  need  from  family  mempers  in  the  US. 
If  this  cannot  be  oone,  the  Embassy  is  authorized  in  certain  circumstances  to 
purchase  transportation  for  direct  return  to  the  US  and  to  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  the  period  prior  to  the  next  available  flight  via  US  carrier. 
The  recipient  is  required  to  sign  a  promissory  note  for  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
The  Department  of  State  actively  seeks  repayment  of  these  loans.  To  encourage 
repayment,  the  recipient's  passport  is  restricted  at  the  time  the  loan  is 
granted  to  allow  return  to  the  US  only.  Absent  compelling  reasons  to  the 
contrary,  this  restriction  remains  in  effect  until  the  loan  is  repaid. 

7810b 
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SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 


1995 
1993      1994      Program      1995 
S"3Cted Estimate Changes Reouest 


Repatriation  Loans 
Loan  Administration. 
Loan  Subsidy 


$193 
1,174 


$183 
593 


$183 
593 


GRAND  TOTAL 


1,367 


776 


776 
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REPATRIATION  LOANS  PROGRAM:  SUBSIDY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions  Funds 


American     FSN       (in  thousands) 

Administration —        —  $183 

Subsidy —        ~  593 

1995  Request --        —  776 

The  Department  of  State's  Repatriation  Loans  Program  provides  loans  to  assist 
destitute  Americans  abroad  who  have  no  other  source  of  funds.  The  approval 
of  a  repatriation  loan  is  not  based  on  an  applicant's  credit  worthiness  but 
rather  destitution.  Repatriation  loans  are  provided  for  temporary  subsistence 
and  transportation  to  the  nearest  US  port  of  entry.  The  applicant  must  be 
either  destitute,  experience  undue  hardship  if  not  returned  to  the  US,  or  be 
involved  in  a  situation  of  some  compelling  reason  which  may  damage  the 
prestige  of  the  US  Government.  These  funds  are  also  used  to  assist  in  the 
lifesaving  medical  evacuation  of  an  American  citizen  overseas. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  FY  1995  request: 

Repatriation  Loan  Administration,  $183,000. 

Administration  of  the  Repatriation  Loan  Program  is  estimated  to  cost  the 
Department  $183,000  in  FY  1995,  the  same  as  FY  1994,  consistent  with  the 
President's  initiative  to  reduce  administrative  costs,  increase  productivity, 
and  streamline  agency  operations. 

Repatriation  Loan  Subsidy.  $593.000. 

For  FY  1995,  the  Department  requests  $593,000,  the  same  level  as  FY  1994,  to 
subsidize  the  costs  of  the  Repatriation  Loans  Program  administered  by  the 
Department  pursuant  to  the  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990.  We  estimate  that 
$593,000  will  be  required  to  subsidize  the  costs  of  the  Repatriation  Loans 
Program  in  FY  1995.  This  figure  is  based  on  a  default  rate  of  801.  In 
keeping  with  present  expenditure  rates,  we  anticipate  that  at  least  $741,000 
will  be  disbursed  for  Repatriation  Loans  in  FY  1995. 

Repatriation  Loans  Program  Disbursements 
(dol lars  in  thousands) 

Est. 

FY  91     FY  92     FY  93     FY  94     FY  95 

$1,190     $780     $700     $741      $741 
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OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

i    1993 
!   Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Program 
Changes 

1995 

Reauest 

1995  Incr 
Over  1994 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

3300  INVESTMENTS  &  LOANS... 

$193 
1,174 

$183 
593 

$- 

$183 
593 

$— 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 

1,367 

776 

— 

776 

— 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  request  for  this  appropriation, 
as  you  stated,  is  $6,500,000,  a  reduction  of  $1,305,000  from  the  fis- 
cal year  1994  appropriation.  We  are  requesting  less  this  year  than 
last  year  because  our  recent  requirements  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  the  appropriated  level. 

The  Emergencies  appropriation  is  used  primarily  to  meet  re- 
quirements that  arise  in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations  for 
which  the  granting  of  specific  appropriations  is  not  feasible  because 
of  the  urgency  and  unpredictability  of  requirements.  As  in  past 
years,  this  appropriation  will  fund  the  following  types  of  activities: 
emergency  evacuations  of  Americans  abroad;  payment  of  rewards 
to  counteract  terrorism  and  narcotics  activity;  confidential  inves- 
tigations of  such  activities  as  passport  fraud;  costs  associated  with 
business  of  the  United  States  by  important  foreign  dignitaries;  and 
representation  costs  by  high  level  Administration  officials  in  sup- 
port of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  evacuations 
from  overseas  missions.  In  1993,  we  evacuated  U.S.  Government 
employees  and  their  dependents  from  12  posts,  and  to  date,  this 
year,  we  have  evacuated  personnel  from  five  posts.  Sort  of  another 
benchmark,  Mr.  Chairman. 

During  Desert  Storm,  we  evacuated  employees  and  dependents 
from  over  50  posts. 

Our  FY  1995  overall  request  includes  $1,500,000  for  anticipated 
rewards  for  information  concerning  acts  of  international  terrorism 
or  narcoterrorism.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Department  has 
stepped  up  publicity  efforts  by  placing  ads  in  select  print  media 
and  by  operating  telephone  hot  lines. 

Donna  Bordley,  who  is  the  program  manager  for  this  account, 
has  some  of  the  ads;  and  I  think  they  are  very  interesting  to  look 
at. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Department's  1995  request  for  the  Emergencies  appropriation 
seeks  to  maintain  a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  meet  resource  re- 
quirements for  emergency  and  reward  purposes,  thereby  helping  to 
ensure  the  safety  and  protection  of  Americans  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Greene  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to  present  the  FY  1995 
budget  request  for  the  Emergencies  in  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  appropriation.   The  FY  1995  request  for  this 
appropriation  is  $6,500,000,  a  reduction  of  $1,305,000  from  the 
FY  1994  appropriation.   We  are  requesting  less  this  year  than 
last  year  because  our  recent  requirements  have  been  somewhat 
less  than  the  appropriated  level. 

The  Emergencies  appropriation  is  used  primarily  to  meet 
requirements  that  arise  in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic  relations 
for  which  the  granting  of  specific  appropriations  is 
not  feasible  because  of  the  urgency  and  unpredictability  of  the 
requirements.   As  in  past  years,  this  appropriation  will  fund 
the  following  types  of  activities  in  FY  1995  :  emergency 
evacuations  of  Americans  abroad;  payment  of  rewards  to 
counteract  terrorism  and  narcotics  activity  which  endanger 
American  interests;  confidential  investigations  of  such 
activities  as  passport  and  visa  fraud;  costs  associated 
with  visits  to  the  United  States  by  important  foreign 
dignitaries  and  representation  costs  by  high-level 
administration  officials  in  support  of  our  nation's  foreign 
policy  goals. 
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In  recent  years  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
evacuations  from  overseas  missions.   In  1993,  we  evacuated 
U . S . Government  employees  and  their  dependents  from  12  posts, 
and  to  date  in  FY  1994  we  have  evacuated  personnel  from  5  posts 
(Tbilisi,  Bujumbura,  Algiers,  Brazzaville  and  Belgrade). 

Our  FY  1995  overall  request  includes  $1,500,000  for 
anticipated  rewards  for  information  concerning  acts  of 
international  terrorism  or  narcoterrorism.   Over  the  past  few 
years,  the  Department  has  stepped  up  publicity  efforts  by 
placing  ads  in  select  print  media  and  by  operating  "hot  lines". 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Department's  FY  1995  request  for  the  Emergencies  appropriation 
seeks  to  maintain  a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  meet  resource 
requirements  for  emergency  and  reward  purposes,  thereby  helping 
to  ensure  the  safety  and  protection  of  Americans  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions 
the  Committee  may  have  regarding  our  request. 
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REPRESENTATION 


Mr.  Price.  Your  budget  request  proposes  to  eliminate  a  provision 
which  limited  to  $1.5  million,  the  amount  available  in  this  account 
for  representation  expenses. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  The  budget  justifications  state  that  the  reason  for  this 
proposed  deletion  is  that  the  provision  is  not  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget  request.  Why  is  that,  and  how  much  is  included 
in  the  request  for  representation  expenses? 

Mr.  Greene.  Sir,  the  FY  1995  request  assumes  a  flat  level  for 
representation  funding  at  approximately  $1.5  million.  However,  we 
are  generally  against  earmarks  of  this  type  in  this  appropriation 
and  all  other  appropriations  that  we  have  before  you.  This  is  an 
emergency,  reactive  type  of  appropriation  and  we  would  like  the 
ability,  if  events  dictate  it,  to  be  able  to  go  above  that  earmark. 

CARRYOVER  BALANCES 

Mr.  Price.  I  see.  The  budget  justifications  indicate  that  the  fiscal 
year  1995  request  combined  with  prior  year  unobligated  balances 
will  permit  the  Department  to  meet  the  emergency  requirements 
funded  through  this  account. 

What  is  the  unanticipated,  unobligated  balance  to  be  carried  over 
in  the  fiscal  year  1995,  and  what  are  the  reasons  for  this  carry- 
over? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  1993  to  1994  we  carried  over 
about  $7  million.  At  this  point  in  the  fiscal  year,  I  don't  really  want 
to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  our  carryover  balances  will  be  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  this  account.  If  we  are  forced  to  evacuate  ad- 
ditional posts  during  the  year,  we  could  quickly  run  in  to 
$3,000,000  to  $5,000,000  for  evacuation  costs. 

REWARDS 

The  same  thing  goes  for  counter-terrorism  rewards.  There  are  po- 
tentially rewards  of  up  to  $2  million  out  there,  and  a  lot  could  hap- 
pen in  the  final  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Price.  I  understand  that  the  Senate  version  of  the  Depart- 
ment's pending  fiscal  year  1994-1995  authorization  bill  includes  a 
proposed  change  which  would  expand  the  definition  of  inter- 
national terrorism  to  include  those  activities  that,  quote,  "occur  to- 
tally outside  the  United  States  or  transcend  national  boundaries  in 
terms  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  accomplished,  the  persons 
they  appear  intended  to  coerce  or  intimidate,  or  the  locale  in  which 
their  perpetrators  operate  or  seek  asylum,"  end  of  quote. 

What  would  be  the  impact  of  such  a  change  on  your  rewards  pro- 
gram, were  it  to  be  enacted? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  part  of  making  the  rewards 
program  an  even  more  aggressive  component  of  the  Department's 
and  this  country's  counter-terrorism  program.  It  allows  us  to  pro- 
vide rewards  in  more  situations,  particularly  it  clears  up  any  ambi- 
guity in  situations  like  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  and  what 
agency  is  responsible  for  providing  terrorism  rewards  for  that  inci- 
dent. 
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Mr.  Price.  So  you  basically  favor  this  kind  of  expanded  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir.  It  can  help  make  this  program  more  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Price.  You  indicated  that  the  Department  spent  $100,000  for 
a  terrorism-related  reward.  What  procedures  does  the  Department 
use  to  determine  the  amount  of  a  reward? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  interagency  committee 
composed  of  people  from  State,  Justice,  NSC,  CIA,  and  FBI  that  re- 
views rewards  nominations.  Rewards  values  are  usually  based  on 
factors  such  as  the  usefulness  of  the  information  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  risk  that  the  informant  puts  him  or 
herself  at.  Rewards  over  $100,000  have  to  be  personally  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Price.  A  normal  range  is  what? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  highest  award  that  we  have  given  to  date  is 
$375,000.  There  are  rewards  that  are  very  close  to  being  paid  that 
would  be  somewhat  higher  than  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Close  to  being  paid  or  close  to  being  offered? 

Mr.  Greene.  Close  to  being  paid. 

repatriation  loans 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  requesting  $593,000  in  subsidy  costs  for  the 
repatriation  loans  program.  How  many  loans  do  you  expect  to  make 
in  fiscal  year  1995,  and  what  is  the  subsidy  rate  calculation  rate 
on  that  program  for  fiscal  year  1995? 

Mr.  Greene.  We  still  collect  only  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
loans  that  we  make.  This  is  not  a  terribly  good  record,  but  I  think 
it  is  because  of  the  nature  of  the  loans.  Historically,  it  has  been 
about  the  same  rate.  We  are  the  lender  of  last  resort  and  are  basi- 
cally making  loans  to  citizens  overseas  without  any  other  means  of 
support. 

Mr.  Price.  Once  again,  what  is  the  current  default  rate? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  current  default  rate  is  about  75  percent,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  So  there  has  not  been  a  whole  lot  of  progress  in  low- 
ering that? 

Mr.  Greene.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  pretty  aggressive  in  trying 
to  lower  that,  and  I  think  that  our  inability  to  make  significant 
progress  is  because  of  the  population  and  the  characteristic  of  the 
people  to  whom  we  make  loans. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right.  We  do  have  some  more  questions  for  the 
record  which  we  will  pass  along. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 

Appropriations  Language  Changes 

QUESTION:  The  FY  1995  budget  request  Includes  proposed  appropriation 
language  to  transfer  from  the  Emergencies  1n  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  Service  appropriation  and  merge  with  the  Repatriation  Loans 
Program  account  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1  million.  Why  did  you 
choose  the  Emergencies  account  as  the  source  for  transfer  of  money 
to  the  Repatriation  Loans  Program  account,  and  what  will  be  the 
Impact  on  the  program  activities  of  the  account? 

ANSWER:  As  a  result  of  the  Credit  Reform  Act  of  1990,  the 
Repatriation  Loans  Program  1s  now  funded  as  a  direct  loan  program 
through  the  Department  of  Treasury.  Prior  to  1992,  this  program 
had  been  financed  and  administered  through  the  Emergencies  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  (EDCS)  appropriation.  The 
Department  would  utilize  the  EDCS  account  to  ensure  an  adequate 
source  of  loans  for  destitute  Americans  overseas  should  additional 
funds  be  required  due  to  an  unanticipated  Increase  In  the  number  of 
loans  needed.  The  emergency  or  unforeseen  nature  of  repatriation 
loans  is  In  keeping  with  the  emergency  or  unforeseen  programmatic 
nature  recognized  1n  the  EDCS  authorization.  We  found  that  "top-up" 
system  to  have  worked  well  1n  the  past,  and  given  even  tighter 
limits  under  the  revised  repatriation  program,  we  believe  our 
proposed  change  would  have  minimal  Impact  on  the  program  activities 
of  the  EDCS  account  should  funds  need  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Repatriation  Loan  program. 

QUESTION:  How  much  does  the  Department  anticipate  spending  for 
representation  expenses  out  of  this  account  during  FY  1994?  How 
much  was  spent  1n  FY  1993? 

ANSWER:  In  FY  1993  the  Department  spent  a  total  of  $1,324,900  In 
general  representation  expenses  for  both  domestic  and  overseas 
representation  out  of  EDCS.  We  anticipate  that  the  overall  FY  1994 
spending  levels  1n  representation,  both  domestic  and  overseas,  will 
Increase  in  comparison  to  FY  1993.  Because  FY  1993  was  transitional 
(I.e.,  changes  1n  administrations),  representation  activity  1n 
FY  1993  was  somewhat  lower  than  usual. 

To  date,  we  have  spent  approximately  $512,000  which  does  not  Include 
a  wide  array  of  Peace  Talk  expenses  and  anticipated  official  foreign 
visits  and  Presidential  travel  scheduled  for  early  summer. 

Rewards  Publicity  Program 

QUESTION:  You  Indicated  that  the  Department  paid  $225,000  on 
publicity  Initiatives  last  year  for  the  Terrorism  and  Narco-terrorlsm 
Rewards  Program.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  that  the  Department 
publicizes  the  program,  and  has  the  publicity  program  achieved  any 
measurable  success? 
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ANSWER:  Our  first  Initiatives  centered  on  producing  posters, 
leaflets,  and  public  service  announcements  which  aired  on  radio 
and  television  stations.  We  produced  these  ads  1n  six  different 
languages  but  concentrated  their  distribution  and  playing  time  1n 
the  Middle  East  and  Latin  America. 

Currently,  we  are  placing  ads  In  select  print  media  1n  specific 
regions.  Rewards  notices  have  been  placed  1n  United  States 
government  facilities  abroad  (embassies,  consulates,  USIS 
facilities,  etc.)  as  well  as  public  places  such  as  airports. 
A  special  post  office  box  has  been  established  1n  Washington,  D.C. 
to  receive  responses  from  sources. 

The  rewards  program  has  also  benefitted  from  publicity  generated 
by  the  television  media  on  several  specific  Incidents.  In  1990, 
the  Airline  Pilots  Association  and  the  A1r  Transport  Association 
each  offered  to  match  the  Department's  maximum  reward  of  $2  million 
by  an  additional  amount  each  of  up  to  $1  million  for  Information  on 
terrorist  Incidents  Involving  U.S.  air  carriers. 

We  believe  that  the  publicity  Initiatives  have  been  highly  effective. 
Rewards  have  been  paid  In  over  a  dozen  cases,  Including  payment  for 
Information  which  has  thwarted  terrorist  plans  to  kill  Americans 
overseas  and  to  target  U.S.  civil  aviation.  As  a  result,  American 
lives  have  been  saved. 

We  have  also  rewarded  Individuals  providing  Information  leading  to 

the  apprehension  and  prosecution  of  terrorists  Involved  In  attacks 

against  Americans.  A  substantial  number  of  new  rewards  are  currentl> 
pending  approval . 

Evacuations 

QUESTION:  How  many  evacuations  do  you  anticipate  In  FY  1994? 
What  evacuations  have  occurred  to  date? 

ANSWER:  Predicting  the  numbers  of  evacuations  which  may  occur 
In  a  given  fiscal  year  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  1s  virtually 
Impossible.  Violent  civil  unrest  In  some  areas  does  not  necessarily 
require  an  evacuation  whereas  a  natural  disaster  may  result  1n  an 
unpredlcted  evacuation  In  a  peaceful  area. 

The  number  of  evacuations  1s  not  the  key  factor  In  budgeting  for 
an  emergency  account.  A  single  evacuation  In  a  country  densely 
populated  with  American  citizens  could  cost  millions  of  dollars 
while  this  account  could  sufficiently  fund  several  evacuations 
from  posts  with  small  numbers  of  Americans. 

The  EDCS  appropriation  has  funded  evacuations  from  six  different 
posts  1n  FY  1994  Including  seven  new  evacuations  1n  Georgia, 
Burundi  (2),  Algeria,  Congo,  Rawanda,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  evacuation  1n  Sudan  which  began  1n 
FY  1993. 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1994. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

WITNESS 
RICHARD  L.  GREENE,  ACTING  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Mr.  Price.  Next  we  will  consider  the  fiscal  year  1995  budget  re- 
quest for  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  and  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund.  The  amount  requested  there  is  $129,321,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $4,237,000  above  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 

We  will  insert  the  budget  justifications  submitted  in  support  of 
this  request  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 


(1365) 
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PAYMENT  TO  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUND 


For  DM— I  to  tfa*  PorngB  Same*  Battw— 1  and  Di*»b«lity 
Fund,  m  «uthori»d  by  law.  U125.084.000J  S129.331.000.  (Dtport- 
m*U  cf  Slam  and  tUaHdAgainmAppnphatiam*  Act.  1994J 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  tnousanas) 

1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc. /Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds 
$119,082      —    $125,084     —    $129,321  $4,237 


I.  Summary 


The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  Is  to  maintain  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  (FSRDF).  This  request  represents  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System  (FSRDS)  for  those  employees 
not  covered  under  the  Foreign  Service  Pension  System  <FSPS>  which  is  the 
Foreign  Service  version  of  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System,  as  well  as 
the  cost  of  amortizing  previously  unfunded  liabilities  that  will  continue  to  be 
funded  by  this  separate  appropriation. 

This  separate  payment  1s  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (Section 
821  of  Public  Law  96-465),  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  to  the  Fund, 
1n  thirty  equal  annual  installments,  of  the  amount  required  for  the  unfunded 
liability  created  by:  new  or  liberalized  benefits;  new  groups  of  beneficiaries; 
or  increased  salaries  on  which  benefits  are  computed. 

In  addition.  Section  821  also  finances  the  balance  of  the  normal  cost  for  each 
fiscal  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  balance  of  annual  costs  to  the  Fund  in 
excess  of  current  employee  and  employer  contributions. 


II.  FY  1995  Plans 


The  FY  1995  request  of  $129,321,000  Includes  $105,321,000  for  continuing 
installments  to  finance  unfunded  liabilities  created  by  Federal  salary 
Increases,  the  extension  of  benefits  to  new  groups  of  employees,  and  new  or 
liberalized  benefits  paid  from  the  Fund.  The  remaining  $24,000,000  Is  necessary 
to  meet  the  balance  of  the  Foreign  Service  normal  cost  not  met  by  employee  and 
employer  contributions.  The  amount  requested  includes  State  and  USIA's  portion 
of  these  Foreign  Service  costs.  AID  1s  responsible  for  requesting  Its  share  in 
separate  legislation. 

The  FY  1995  Increase  of  $4,237,000  is  required  to  amortize  the  unfunded 
liability  created  by  the  FY  1994  Federal  salary  Increase  for  locality  pay.  The 
requested  Increase  results  from  the  annual  evaluation  of  Fund  balances  performed 
by  the  Fund's  Government  Actuary  at  the  Department  of  Treasury. 

5310b 

FSRDF-1 
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FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUND 

FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (In  thousands) 
1995  Request $129,321 

The  FY  1995  request  of  $129,321,000  Includes  $105,321,000  for  continuing 
Installments  to  finance  underfunded  liabilities  created  by  Federal  salary 
Increases,  the  extension  of  benefits  to  new  groups  of  employees,  and  new 
or  liberalized  benefits  paid  from  the  Fund.  The  remaining  $24,000,000  Is 
necessary  to  meet  the  balance  of  the  Foreign  Service  normal  cost  not  met  by 
employee  and  employer  contributions.  The  amount  requested  represents  State 
and  USIA's  portion  of  these  Foreign  Service  costs.  AID  Is  responsible  for 
requesting  Its  share  1n  separate  legislation. 

The  FY  1995  Increase  of  $4,237,000  Is  required  to  amortize  the  unfunded 
liability  created  by  the  FY  1994  Federal  salary  Increase  for  locality  pay. 
The  requested  Increase  results  from  the  annual  evaluation  of  Fund  balances 
performed  by  the  Fund's  Government  Actuary  at  the  Department  of  Treasury. 


5311b 

FSRDF-2 


Payment  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
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OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

!    1993 
!   Enacted 

1994 

Estimate 

1995 
Program 
Changes 

1995 
Reauest 

1995  Incr 
Over  1994 

9000  OTHER 

Subtotal,  9000 

$119,082 
119.082 

$125,084 
125.084 

$4,237 
4,237 

$129,321 
129,321 

$4,237 
4,237 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 

119,082 

125,084 

4,237 

129,321 

4,237 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Greene,  again,  you  can  proceed. 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  1995  request  for  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  is  $129,321,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $4,237,000  from  our  1994  appropriation. 

As  you  are  aware,  sir,  the  size  of  our  request  is  determined  by 
an  annual  actuarial  evaluation  by  an  actuary  at  the  Department 
of  Treasury.  Our  request  has  two  major  components.  First, 
$105,321,000  is  requested  to  finance  unfunded  liabilities  created  by 
statutes  which  have  previously  authorized  new  or  liberalized  pay- 
ments from  the  Fund,  extension  of  benefits  from  the  retirement 
system  to  new  groups  of  employees  or  increases  in  salaries  on 
which  benefits  are  computed.  The  best  example  of  this  was  the  lo- 
cality pay  increase  that  Federal  employees  received  this  year. 

Each  unfunded  liability  is  amortized  over  a  30-year  period  and 
appropriated  for  payments  in  30  equal,  annual  installments. 

The  second  major  component  of  our  request,  the  remaining  $24 
million,  is  necessary  to  finance  the  balance  of  the  normal  cost  for 
those  employees  remaining  in  the  old  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
System.  Actuaries  at  the  Treasury  Department  define  the  balance 
of  the  normal  cost  as  the  amount  of  the  estimated  Foreign  Service 
annuity  costs  being  earned  by  participants  in  the  system  which  are 
not  met  by  the  matching  employee  and  employer  contributions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  appropriation  request  includes  the  State  and 
USIA  portion  of  the  cost  to  fund  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
System.  AID  is  responsible  for  requesting  its  share  of  these  costs 
in  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
have  on  this  account. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Greene  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  present 
the  1995  request  of  $129,321,000  for  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund.   Our  request 
represents  an  increase  of  $4,237,000  from  the  1994  appropriation. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  size  of  our  request  is  determined  by  an  annual 
actuarial  evaluation  of  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Fund  performed  by  the  Department  of  Treasury. 

The  authority  for  the  payment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  is  provided  by  Section  821  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-465).   The  $129,321,000  request  for 
1995  has  two  major  components: 

First,  $105,321,000  is  requested  to  finance  unfunded 
liabilities  created  by  statutes  which  have  previously  authorized  new 
or  liberalized  payments  from  the  Fund,  extension  of  benefits  of  the 
Retirement  System  to  new  groups  of  employees,  or  increases  in 
salaries  on  which  benefits  are  computed  (e.g.,  the  FY  1994  Federal 
salary  increase  for  Locality  Pay  granted  January,  1994).   Each 
unfunded  liability  is  amortized  over  a  30-year  period  and 
appropriated  for  payment  in  30  equal  annual  installments. 
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Second,  the  remaining  $24,000,000  is  necessary  to  finance  the 
balance  of  the  normal  cost  for  those  employees  remaining  in  the  old 
Foreign  Service  retirement  system.   The  actuaries  at  the  Treasury 
Department  define  the  balance  of  the  normal  cost  as  the  amount  of 
estimated  Foreign  Service  annuity  costs  being  earned  by  participants 
in  the  system  which  are  not  met  by  the  matching  employee  and 
employer  contributions. 

Currently,  about  58%  of  the  Foreign  Service  is  covered  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Pension  System  (FSPS)  which  is  the  Foreign  Service 
version  of  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  (FERS) .   Our 
requirement  for  those  employees  covered  by  FSPS  is  included  as  part 
our  request  for  salaries  and  benefits  within  our  operating  expense 
appropriations. 

This  appropriation  request  includes  the  State  and  US I A 
portion  of  the  costs  to  finance  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system.   AID  is  responsible  for  requesting  its  share  of  these  costs 
in  separate  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   I  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may  have  regarding 
this  request. 
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LOCALITY  PAY 


Mr.  Price.  What  is  the  impact  of  locality  pay  on  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  locality  pay  is  basically  the  reason 
why  this  account  went  up  by  3  percent  and  over  $4  million.  Local- 
ity pay  increases  the  base  pay  upon  which  retirement  benefits  are 
calculated. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUY-OUT 

Mr.  Price.  What  is  the  impact  of  the  pending  buy-out  legislation? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  a  harder  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  ac- 
count is  always  on  a  catch-up  basis,  and  therefore,  the  FY  1996  re- 
quest will  probably  reflect  any  impact  of  the  buy-out  legislation. 
However,  we  don't  expect  the  impact  to  be  major. 

Mr.  Price.  I  understand  that  the  buy-out  provision  for  the  For- 
eign Service  is  included  in  the  pending  fiscal  year  1994-1995  State 
authorization  bill.  What  will  be  the  impact  of  this  provision  if  en- 
acted on  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  initial  estimate  is  that  the  num- 
bers of  people  accepting  a  buy-out  and  retiring  early  in  the  Foreign 
Service  are  not  going  to  be  enough  to  impact  the  actuarial  evalua- 
tions that  go  into  establishing  these  payments.  Therefore,  we  ex- 
pect the  impact  to  be  negligible. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right. 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1994. 

U.S.  BILATERAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AGREEMENTS 

WITNESS 
RICHARD  L.  GREENE,  ACTING  CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Mr.  Price.  Now  we  will  turn  to  the  U.S.  Bilateral  Science  and 
Technology  Agreements.  There  is  no  request  for  this  item  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  However,  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1994 
was  $4,275,000. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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RELATED  APPROPRIATIONS 
OVERVIEW 


This  section  contains  the  FY  1995  Request  for  Related  Appropriations. 


SUMMARY  STATEMENT 
(Dollars  in  Thousands) 


FY  1993 

FY  1994 

FY  1995 

Increase  or 

APPROPRIATION 

Enacted 

Estimate 

Request 

Decrease 

US  Bilateral  Science 

and  Technology  Agreements 

$4,500 

$4,275 

$- 

($4,275) 

The  Asia  Foundation 

16,693 

16,000 

16,068 

68 

Russian,  Eurasian  &  E.  -  European 

Research  and  Training  Program 

9,961 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

31,154 

20,275 

16,068 

(4,207) 
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U.S.  BILATERAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENTS 


[For  nnmaarr  atntaaw,  not  otbtrwiae  provided,  for  Bilateral 
Science  and  Technology  Agreement*,  $4,275,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended  aa  authorised  by  22  U.S.C.  2686(c).]  (Department 
of State  and  Related  Aftnc*$  Appropriation*  Act,  1994J 
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UNITED  STATES  BILATERAL  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  AGREEMENTS 

FY  1995 
JUSTIFICATION  OF  PROGRAM  CHANGE 

<.aoi  iars  in  tnousanas; 

1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request       Inc. /Dec.  (-) 
Positions   Funds    Positions   Funds   Positions   Funds    Positions    Funds 
—     $4,500      --     $4,275     -        $—  -$4,275 

The  US  Bilateral  Science  and  Technology  Agreements  appropriation  funds  the 
US'  share  of  expenses  for  bilateral  science  and  technology  (S&T)  cooperative 
agreements  between  the  US  and  select  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
through  the  establishment  of  Joint  Funds. 

While  the  value  of  scientific  research  done  under  the  S&T  agreements  is  not 
questioned,  it  1s  a  particularly  appropriate  time  during  this  era  of  political 
change  and  budget  constraint  to  reassess  the  Department's  role  in  this  area. 
Consequently,  beginning  in  FY  1995,  no  funding  is  requested  for  this  account. 
Activities  previously  supported  in  this  account  will  be  considered  for  funding 
In  other  bilateral/multilateral  programs. 


6411b 

S&T-l 
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US  Bilateral    Science 
and  Technology  Agreements 


OBJECT  CUSS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars   in  thousands) 


Obiect  class 

!    1993 
!   Enacted 

1994 
Estimate 

1995 
Program 
Changes 

1995 
Request 

1995  Incr 
Over  1994 

4100  GRANTS,  SUBSIDIES  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

$4,500 

$4,275 

-$4,275 

$— 

-$4,275 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 

4,500 

4,275 

-4,275 

— 

-4,275 

S&T-2 
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Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Greene,  why  don't  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  just  have  a  brief  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 

NO  FY  1995  BUDGET  REQUEST 

As  you  said,  there  is  no  fiscal  year  1995  request  for  the  Bilateral 
S&T  program.  The  lack  of  a  request,  or  zero  funding,  for  this  ac- 
count reflects  the  difficult  resource  environment  that  we  are  all  fac- 
ing. While  these  programs  have  made  valuable  contributions  over 
the  years,  they  are  competing  for  scarce  resources  with  other  im- 
portant programs  we  have  under  way  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

These  programs  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  are  funded  in 
other  parts  of  the  Administration's  International  Affairs  budget.  It 
is  a  reflection  of  the  budget  times,  Mr.  Chairman. 

ALTERNATE  FUNDING 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  what  will  be  the  impact,  would  you  say,  on  sci- 
entific research  in  the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
which  have  been  participating  in  this  program?  Will  they  be  able 
to  replace  the  funds  that  the  U.S.  has  contributed  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Greene.  We  are  working  on  that  issue  right  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  President's  overall  request  for  international  affairs  fund- 
ing in  1995  includes  $380  million  for  various  bilateral  Central  and 
Eastern  European  programs.  We  are  exploring  the  possibility  of 
having  some  of  the  activities  which  were  previously  funded  in  this 
specific  Bilateral  S&T  account  within  the  CJS  bill  be  continued 
under  another  funding  category.  That  is  something  we  are  working 
pretty  hard  on,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  To  what  extent  does  this,  the  dropping  of  this  item — 
as  you  say,  it  reflects  a  difficult  resource  environment.  That  is  a 
new  way  of  putting  it. 

Beyond  that,  though,  does  it  reflect  any  questions  about  the 
value  of  the  scientific  work  that  has  been  done  under  this  program, 
or  a  mixed  evaluation  of  that  program? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  it  reflects  that  at  all. 
In  fact,  this  Administration  strongly  supports  those  types  of  activi- 
ties. What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  fiscal  year  1995  overall 
international  affairs  budget  request  is  to  more  closely  match  up 
sources  of  funding  with  programs.  And  I  think  the  President's  re- 
quest reflected  the  fact  that  these  types  of  activities  are  usually 
funded  in  different  parts  of  the  budget- 
Mr.  Price.  Well,  that  leads  to  my  next  question. 

You  do  indicate  that  the  activities  previously  supported  will  be 
considered  for  funding  in  other  bilateral  and  multilateral  programs. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  Can  you  be  a  bit  more  specific  about  that?  Are  there 
specific  amounts  identified,  for  example,  in  the  AID  budget? 

Mr.  Greene.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  there  are  not  specific 
amounts  identified.  There  is  the  $380  million  that  is  requested  for 
the  administration's  Central  and  Eastern  European  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  we  are  working  with  the  people  involved  with  those 
programs  to  see  if  an  accommodation  can  be  made.  But  at  this 
point  in  time,  I  cannot  tell  you  that  agreements  have  been  reached. 
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We  also  are  aware  that  there  is  interest  in  maintaining  some  of 
these  programs,  and  we  are  working  this  issue  very  hard. 
Mr.  Price.  All  right. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Greene,  for  your  helpful  testimony. 


Wednesday,  March  23,  1994. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

WITNESSES 

ROSCOE  S.  SUDDARTH,  ACTING  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 
BEVERLY   LOVELADY,   ASSISTANT    INSPECTOR   GENERAL   FOR   PRO- 
GRAM POLICY  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Price.  We  will  now  call  Mr.  Roscoe  Suddarth.  The  last  item 
that  the  Committee  will  consider  today  is  the  fiscal  year  1995 
budget  request  for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Suddarth,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  This  request  is 
for  $23,798,000,  an  increase  of  $329,000  above  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1994. 

We  will  insert  into  the  record  at  this  point  the  budget  justifica- 
tions submitted  in  support  of  this  request. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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For  nnrirmrr  expenses  of  the  OSes  of  Inspector  General  in  carry* 
tag  out  the  provisions  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  as  amend- 
ed (5  U-S.C.  App.  1-11  as  amended  by  Public  Uw  100-604). 
[$23,458,0001  S23.7SS.000.  (DtparVTucnt  of  Stat*  and  Reload  Afrn- 
att  Appropriation*  Act,  1994.) 
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OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

FY  1995 
SUMMARY  STATEMENT 

(doi lars  in  rnousanas) 


1993  Enacted       1994  Estimate       1995  Request        Inc. /Dec.  (-) 
Positions  Funds     Positions  Funds    Positions  Funds     Positions  Funds 
265    $24,055      262    $23,469     259    $23,798         -3     $329 


I.  SI 


The  Department  of  State  Office  of  Inspector  General  (OIG)  is  dedicated  to 
improving  Departmental  operations,  stimulating  positive  change,  and  preventing 
and  detecting  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanagement.  The  OIG's  independent 
role  and  general  responsibilities  are  established  by  the  1978  Inspector 
General  Act,  as  amended,  and  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  The 
Inspector  General  has  reporting  responsibilities  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Congress. 

The  OIG  evaluates  State  Department  performance,  recommends  improvements,  and 
follows-up  to  ensure  compliance  with  approved  recommendations.  In  particular, 
the  OIG: 

—  reviews  State  Department   programs   and  operations   to  assess   their 
effectiveness  and  their  efficient  use  of  resources; 

—  recommends   policy,   operational,   or   procedural   changes   to   correct 
deficiencies; 

—  identifies  savings  through  greater  efficiency,  alternate  use  of  resources, 
and  recommended  collection  actions;  and 

—  investigates  and  recommends  judicial  and  management  action  to  correct 
waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanagement. 

The  State  IG  also  serves  as  Inspector  General  of  the  US  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 


II. 


Office  of  Audi  ts 

Audits  evaluate  program  effectiveness,  efficiency,  management  and  service 
delivery  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  an  organization  meets  its  goals  and 
fulfills  its  mission.   Audits  identify  problem  areas  in  existing  and  proposed 
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programs  and  systems,  seek  to  make  recommendations  to  facilitate  improvements 
in  management  and  performance,  and  monitor  compliance  with  regulations  and 
laws.  For  example,  OIG  auditors  evaluated  the  planning,  execution,  and 
management  of  US  drug  control  programs  in  Southeast  Asia;  the  current 
retirement  benefits  afforded  to  Foreign  Service  National  (FSN)  employees;  the 
need  for  major  overhaul  of  the  FSN  compensation  system;  the  preinspection 
program  run  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  at  overseas 
airports;  the  Machine-Readable  Visa  Program;  the  export  licensing  process  for 
dual-use  and  munitions  list  items;  the  Department's  procedures  for  recovering 
medical  expenses  paid  for  overseas  employees;  the  management  of  the 
Department's  $69  million  inventory  of  radio  equipment;  and  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings  overseas.  Working  with  management,  OIG  auditors  also 
contributed  in  efforts  to  find  solutions  for  problems  in  such  areas  as  the 
collection  of  Machine-Readable  Visa  fees  and  the  reorganization  of  the  export 
licensing  function  within  the  Department.  In  the  last  year,  OIG  auditors 
recently  visited  approximately  52  locations  and  issued  22  audit  reports. 

Office  of  Inspections 

Inspections  assess  and  promote  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  the 
management,  operations,  internal  controls  and  policy  congruity  of  the 
Department's  domestic  units  and  overseas  posts,  and  provide  the  Department's 
executive  management  and  the  Congress  with  inspection  findings  and 
recommendations.  Inspections  differ  from  audits  in  that  inspections  normally 
review  an  organization  in  total,  while  audits  concentrate  on  particular 
functions  or  programs.  Embassies  and  constituent  posts  are  scheduled  for 
inspection  approximately  once  every  four  or  five  years,  regional  bureaus  every 
four  years,  and  all  other  domestic  bureaus  approximately  every  five  years. 
Special  inspections  of  problem  areas  are  conducted  as  necessary.  In  FY  1993, 
the  Office  of  Inspections  conducted  45  reviews  on  the  operations  of 
76  overseas  posts,  four  domestic  bureaus  and  offices,  and  one  overseas 
mission.  Compliance  follow-up  reviews  were  conducted  at  seven  posts  to  assess 
the  quality  of  compliance  with  prior  inspection  recommendations.  One  special 
inspection  report  was  also  issued. 

Office  of  Investigations 

Investigations  are  conducted  by  OIG  criminal  investigators,  usually  to 
follow-up  on  allegations  received  from  Department  management  and  employees, 
other  OIG  units,  Inspectors  General  of  other  agencies,  the  Congress,  or  the 
general  public.  These  investigations  are  normally  conducted  by  criminal 
investigators,  although  auditors,  inspectors,  and,  occasionally,  other 
expert  assistance  are  enlisted  from  time  to  time  to  support  investigative 
operations.  Investigations  are  directed  by  the  Inspector  General  to  look 
into  specific  allegations,  reports,  or  other  information  indicating  possible 
violations  of  law  or  regulations.  The  OIG  Hotline,  operated  by  the  Office  of 
Investigations,  is  a  prompt,  effective,  confidential  channel  for  Department 
employees  and  other  individuals  to  report  incidents  of  waste,  fraud,  abuse, 

OIG-2 
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II. 

CURRENT  PROGRAMS  (continued) 

Off; 

ice  of  Investigations  (continued) 

and  mismanagement  to  the  Inspector  General.  Over  the  last  year,  the  Office  of 
Investigations  closed  161  cases  and  opened  183  new  cases.  Investigations  have 
resulted  in  16  indictments,  18  convictions,  and  132  administrative  actions, 
the  latter  ranging  from  admonishments  and  reprimands  to  resignations, 
suspensions  without  pay,  and  dismissals. 

Office  of  Security  Oversight 

The  Office  of  Security  Oversight  (0S0)  conducts  comprehensive  security  audits 
and  inspections  and  compliance  follow-up  reviews.  During  FY  1993,  0S0 
participated  in  the  special  inquiry  into  the  search  and  retrieval  of  the 
Clinton  passport  files  and  a  special  review  of  security  concerns  involving  the 
Russian  national  employee  program  at  Embassy  Moscow.  OSO  conducted  audits  of 
the  $32  million  on-site  construction  security  program,  the  effectiveness  of 
Department  controls  for  special  protective  equipment,  the  capabilities  of  the 
Department's  counterintelligence  programs,  the  security  of  the  Department's 
domestic  telephone  system,  and  the  costs  associated  with  the  operation  of 
security  programs  at  low  and  medium  threat  posts.  OSO  also  completed 
inspections  of  security  programs  at  12  critical  and  high  threat  embassies  at 
various  locations  throughout  the  world.  Although  OSO  inspections  principally 
address  corrective  actions  needed  to  ensure  that  staff,  information,  and 
property  are  adequately  protected,  OSO  inspectors  also  advocate  cost  saving 
measures.  OSO  closely  monitors  the  appropriateness  and  implementation  of 
recommended  corrective  actions.  To  verify  compliance,  OSO  staff  conduct 
follow-up  reviews  at  approximately  25  percent  of  the  posts  inspected;  five 
such  follow-up  reviews  were  conducted  in  FY  1993.  OSO's  ability  to  enforce 
compliance  with  recommendations  has  led  to  the  correction  of  long-standin§ 
security  problems.  Where  budgetary  constraints  restrict  compliance  with  the 
"letter"  of  security  standards,  innovative  and  less  expensive  ways  to  correct 
vulnerabilities  are  being  recommended. 

Special  Operations  Review  Team 

The  Special  Operations  Review  Team  (SORT)  provides  the  GIG  with  a  pro-active 
capability  to  react  to  significant  matters  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Inspector  General  that  warrant  early  OIG  action,  appear  to  permit  relatively 
quick,  assessment,  and  are  not  part  of  OIG's  planned  audit  or  inspection 
activity.  The  SORT'S  requests  for  review  are  usually  received  from  Department 
management,  other  OIG  units.  Inspectors  General  of  other  agencies,  or  the 
Congress.  The  SORT'S  special  reviews  are  normally  conducted  by  experienced 
auditors,  although  inspectors,  investigators  and  other  professional  experts 
are  enlisted  as  circumstances  require.  Although  the  SORT'S  special  reviews 
generally  address  problems  and  suggest  solutions  before  more  serious 
difficulties  arise,  SORT  also  recommends  cost  saving  and  internal  control 
measures  when  necessary.   In  FY  1993,  the  SORT  issued  12  special  reports. 

OIG-3 
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In  FY  1995,  the  OIG  will  continue  to  evaluate  Department  of  State  performance, 
to  make  recommendations  for  improvements,  to  assist  the  Department  in  tackling 
complex  management  challenges  and  to  follow-up  to  ensure  compliance  with  law, 
regulations,  and  effective,  efficient  operations. 

Reflecting  the  general  functional  approach  of  the  audit  process,  audit  plans 
will  focus  on  such  specific  operations  as  financial  management,  procurement, 
real/personal  property  management,  information  management,  and  personnel 
management.  Post  and  bureau  inspection  plans  will  be  formulated  according  to 
established  inspection  cycles.  The  Office  of  Investigations  will  pursue 
innovative,  pro-active  methods  to  identify  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  0S0  will 
continue  to  conduct  security  audits  addressing  program  vulnerabilities, 
as  well  as  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  a  wide  range  of  security 
programs.  0S0  will  also  continue  its  program  of  security  inspections  at 
critical  and  high  threat  posts  and  its  program  of  compliance  follow-up  and 
analysis.  In  addition  to  the  current  and  ongoing  areas  of  review,  other 
programs  and  activities  will  be  selected  for  audits  and  inspections  according 
to  their  significance  to  the  promotion  of  major  Departmental  goals,  magnitude 
in  dollars  and  other  resources,  and  areas  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  other  Department  Principals. 

The  FY  1995  request  of  259  positions  and  $23,798,000  funds  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  to  conduct  audits,  investigations,  and 
inspections  of  the  Department  of  State's  world-wide  operations  and  programs. 
Funding  in  FY  1995  is  consistent  with  the  President's  initiative  to  reduce 
administrative  costs,  increase  productivity,  streamline  agency  operations,  and 
improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public. 
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Office  of  the  Inspector  General 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 

FUNDS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Program  Activities 

Office  of  the  Inspector 
General 

Executive  Direction 

Inspections  &  Audits.. 
Administration  and 
Staff  Activities 

GRAND  TOTAL 


1995 
1993       1994       Program       1995 
Enacted Estimate Changes Request 


$240 
23,093 

722 


$235 
22,530 

704 


$3 
316 

10 


$238 
22,846 

714 


24,055 


23,469 


329 


23,798 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES 
POSITIONS 


Program  Activities 

Office  of  the  Inspector 
General 
Executive  Direction... 
Inspections  &  Audits.. 
Administration  and 
Staff  Activities 

GRAN0  TOTAL 


1995 
1993      1994      Program      1995 
Enacted Estimate Changes Request 


2 

255 


2 

252 


2 

249 


265 


262 


-3 


259 


Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGE 
(dollars   in   thousands) 


POSITIONS- 
American 
Pos. 

FUNDS 

Bureau 
Manaaed 

Ameri  can 
Salaries 

Proqram  Activities 

FSNs 

Total    ! 

Total 

1993  ENACTED 

1994  ESTIMATE 

265 
262 

-3 

265 
262 

-3 

$24,055 
23,469 

3 
316 

10 

$24,055 
23,469 

1995  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

Office  of  the  Inspector 
General 
Executive  Direction 

3 

Inspections  &  Audits 
executive  order   red 

uctions 

316 

Administration  and 
Staff  Activities 

10 

ispectoi 

Sub-total   Office  of  the  I 

-3 

— 

-3 

329 

— 

329 

TOTAL   PROGRAM  CHANGES 

1995  REQUEST 

-3 
259 

— 

'  -3 
259 

23 

329 
,798 

— 

329 
23,798 
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FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN        (in  thousands) 

FY  1995  Request 2        —  $238 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTION  AND  POLICY  FORMULATION 

The  Inspector  General  Act  requires  the  OIG  to  conduct  and  supervise  audits, 
investigations,  and  inspections  of  the  programs  and  operations  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  IG  Act  further  requires  the  OIG  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  and  recommend  policies  for  activities  designed  to 
promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  in  the  administration  of 
Department  programs  and  operations.  In  carrying  out  these  responsibilities, 
the  Inspector  General  and  Deputy  Inspector  General  provide  executive  direction 
over  the  Assistant  Inspectors  General  for  Audits;  Investigations;  Inspections; 
Security  Oversight;  Policy,  Planning,  &  Management;  and  the  Counsel  to  the  IG. 

Justification  of  FY  1995  Program  Changes: 

The  FY  1995  request  is  consistent  with  the  President's  initiative  to  reduce 
administrative  costs,  increase  productivity,  streamline  agency  operations, 
and  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public.  Consequently,  no  new 
programs  or  positions  are  requested  for  this  activity  in  FY  1995.  An  increase 
of  $3,000  or  1.3  percent  is  requested  to  fund  FY  1995  built-in  changes 
consisting  of  the  annual ization  of  FY  1994  locality  pay  increases  and 
anticipated  FY  1995  wage  and  price  increases. 
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FY  1995 
Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 

American     FSN       (in  thousands) 

FY  1995  Request 249        --  $22,846 

INSPECTIONS  AND  AUDITS 

The  Inspections  and  Audits  activity  provides  the  program  resources  to  pursue 
the  OIG's  broad  legislative  mandate  to  conduct  audits,  investigations,  and 
inspections  of  the  Department  of  State's  domestic  and  overseas  operations. 
Through  the  Inspections  and  Audits  activity,  the  OIG  concentrates  on  those 
State  Department  programs  and  operations  which  have  the  greatest  potential 
return  on  investment  in  terms  of  savings,  recoveries,  criminal  activity 
arrested,  management  improvements  and  unnecessary  outlays  avoided. 

The  Office  of  Audits  performs  management  audits  of  State  Department  programs 
and  operations,  as  well  as  financial  and  compliance  audits  (external  audits) 
of  Departmental  agreements,  contracts,  and  grants. 

The  Office  of  Inspections  assesses  the  implementation  of  US  foreign  policy 
primarily  through  its  inspection  of  all  overseas  posts  and  domestic  offices 
and  bureaus  on  a  cyclical  basis. 

The  Office  of  Investigations  conducts  inquiries  into  alleged  or  suspected 
criminal  wrongdoing  by  State  Department  employees,  contractors  and  recipients 
of  financial  assistance.  Additionally,  the  Office  of  Investigations  manages  a 
Hotline  for  employees  who  wish  to  disclose  potential  fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

The  Office  of  Security  Oversight  is  responsible  for  evaluating  the 
formulation,  dissemination  and  applicability  of  security  standards;  the 
implementation  and  effectiveness  of  those  standards  at  US  diplomatic  posts; 
and  the  economy,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  the  programs  providing 
security  services  and  support. 

Justification  of  FY  1995  Program  Changes: 

The  decrease  of  three  positions  is  consistent  with  the  President's  initiative 
to  increase  productivity,  and  streamline  the  Department's  operations. 
An  increase  of  $316,000  or  1.4  percent  is  requested  to  fund  FY  1995  built-in 
changes  consisting  of  the  annual ization  of  FY  1994  locality  pay  increases  and 
anticipated  FY  1995  wage  and  price  increases. 
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FY  1995 


Justification  of  Program  Activities 

Positions Funds 


American     FSN        (in  thousands) 

FY  1995  Request 8        --  $714 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  STAFF  ACTIVITIES 

Administration  and  Staff  Activities  provides  funds  for  administrative, 
financial,  and  personnel  management  support,  and  related  services  including 
information  management,  training,  procurement,  and  property  management. 

Justification  of  FY  1995  Program  Changes: 

The  FY  1995  request  is  consistent  with  the  President's  initiative  to  reduce 
administrative  costs,  increase  productivity,  streamline  agency  operations, 
and  improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  public.  Consequently,  no  new 
programs  or  positions  are  requested  for  this  activity  in  FY  1995.  An  increase 
of  $10,000  or  1.4  percent  is  requested  to  fund  FY  1995  built-in  changes 
consisting  of  the  annual ization  of  FY  1994  locality  pay  increases  and 
anticipated  FY  1995  wage  and  price  increases. 
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OBJECT  CLASS  REQUIREMENTS 
(dollars  in  thousands) 


Object  class 

1100  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION 

1200  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 

2100  TRAVEL  ANO 

TRANSPORTATION  OF 
PERSONS 

2200  TRANSPORTATION  OF 

THINGS 

2300  RENTS,  COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  UTILITIES 

2400  PRINTING  ANO 

REPRODUCTION 

2500  OTHER  SERVICES 

2600  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

3100  PERSONAL  PROPERTY 

Total ,  Budget  Unit 


1993 
Enacted 


1994 
Estimate 


1995 
Program 
Changes 


1995     1995  Incr 
Request   Over  1994 


$15,255 

$16,195 

$227 

$16,422 

$227 

2,775 

2,788 

39 

2,827 

39 

2,800 

2,350 

33 

2,383 

33 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

481 

410 

6 

416 

6 

197 

215 

3 

218 

3 

1,981 

1,059 

15 

1,074 

15 

80 

150 

2 

152 

2 

485 

301 

4 

305 

4 

24,055 


23,469 


329 


23,798 


329 
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Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Suddarth,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  testifying 
today.  Mr.  Suddarth  is  the  Acting  Inspector  General  at  the  State 
Department.  Since  this  is  your  first  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee, we  will  insert  your  biographical  sketch  into  the  record 
at  this  point,  and  then  we  will  be  happy  to  have  you  proceed  with 
your  statement. 

[The  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Suddarth  follows:] 

Roscoe  S.  Suddarth,  Acting  Inspector  General,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Roscoe  S.  Suddarth  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1935  and  grew  up  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  attended  Yale  University  (B.A.  56)  and  Oxford  University 
(B.A.  58,  M.A.  61)  and  MIT  (M.S.  72).  Since  joining  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  in 
1961,  his  diplomatic  career  has  included  service  in  Mali;  Lebanon,  Yemen;  Libya; 
Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  American  Embassy  in  Jordan;  Executive  Assistant  to 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  1979-81;  Member,  Senior  Seminar, 
Department  of  State  1981-82;  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission,  American  Embassy  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  1982-85.  He  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs  from  1985  to  1987,  and  Ambassador  to  Jordan  from  1987  to 
1990.  In  1990,  he  joined  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  as  a  senior  inspector.  In 
September  1992,  he  became  Deputy  Inspector  General  and  has  been  serving  as  the 
Acting  Inspector  General  since  the  retirement  of  the  former  Inspector  General  on 
February  15,  1994. 

Opening  Statement 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  support  the  President's  1995  budget  request  for  the 
State  Department's  Office  of  Inspector  General.  I  have  with  me  at 
the  table  today  Beverly  Lovelady,  a  fellow  Tennessean,  who  is  our 
Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Policy  Plans  and  Management.  Her 
responsibilities  include  producing  our  budget,  as  well  as  finding 
ways  to  spend  our  dollars  efficiently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  take  seriously  the  mandate  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  to  provide  an  independent  and  objective  view  of  De- 
partment operations,  as  well  as  the  goal  of  the  administration's  Na- 
tional Performance  Review  initiative  to  work  with  the  Department 
to  improve  its  overall  management. 

First,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  our  budget  request  for  1995, 
and  then  highlight  some  issues  which  our  office  has  addressed  that 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee. 

OIG  BUDGET 

As  you  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  fiscal  year  1995  request  is  for 
259  positions  and  $23,798,000.  It  represents  a  reduction  of  three 
positions  and  an  increase  of  $329,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1994  ap- 
propriation level.  The  1.4  percent  increase  is  expected  to  partially 
fund  fiscal  year  1995  built-in  pay  increases,  expected  to  be  over  3.7 
percent,  and  inflation.  The  numbers,  however,  do  not  give  a  full 
picture  of  our  resource  situation. 

We,  as  did  the  Department,  had  to  absorb  all  mandatory  wage 
and  price  increases  and  reductions  to  face  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1994.  Therefore,  in  real  dollar  terms,  we  are  operating  below  our 
fiscal  year  1993  appropriation.  Ironically,  this  is  occurring  at  a 
time  when  we  can  be  of  most  assistance  and  relevance  to  the  De- 
partment in  its  own  efforts  to  streamline  operations  and  find  ways 
to  reduce  costs. 
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PROGRAM  AND  MANAGEMENT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

We  are  attempting  to  be  relevant  to  both  the  Department's  pro- 
gram and  management  needs.  I  will  mention  just  a  very  few  of  the 
steps  we  have  taken  over  the  past  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  carry  out 
our  mission  more  efficiently. 

One  thing  we  have  done,  as  positions  become  vacant,  we  are 
holding  some  of  them  open  for  long  periods  of  time.  We  have  also 
cut  the  use  of  part-time  and  temporary  staff  by  approximately  40 
percent.  These  measures  are  well  beyond  those  required  to  meet 
the  Administration's  goals. 

We  are  reducing  the  number  of  permanent  inspection  teams  from 
five  to  four.  However,  we  are  getting  to  the  point  there  where  we 
may  not  be  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  inspect  all  of  the  posts  within 
the  five-year  period  required  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

We  took  these  measures  so  that  we  could  have  the  balance  need- 
ed between  our  personnel  costs  and  operating  costs.  Saving  money 
in  salary  costs  and  reducing  the  number  of  posts  inspected  each 
year  provides  the  travel  funds  needed  to  meet  our  mission. 

CFO  ACT 

We  have  also  realigned  our  audit  staff  and  work  plan  to  meet  the 
Chief  Financial  Officer's  Act  audit  requirements.  We  did  not  re- 
ceive additional  funds  or  staff  to  accomplish  this  work.  Therefore, 
we  have  looked  at  ways  to  meet  these  requirements  and  still  main- 
tain a  viable  program  of  performance  audits  which  are  the  lifeblood 
of  our  audit  program. 

Because  the  Department  has  not  been  able  to  produce  financial 
statements  for  audit  as  quickly  as  required,  we  have  had  some 
breathing  room  to  rethink  our  approach  to  this  requirement.  These 
steps  have  enabled  us  to  keep  a  viable  OIG  program,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  our  base  has  decreased  in  real  dollar  terms. 

As  we  try  to  do  differently  and  more  efficiently  with  less,  we  are 
fast  reaching  a  point  where  we  will  have  to  reduce  some  fundamen- 
tal elements  of  our  program.  We  are  not  there  yet,  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly headed  in  that  direction. 

Our  decreased  resources  have  not  hampered  our  efforts,  however, 
to  address  major  concerns  of  the  Congress  and  major  issues  faced 
by  the  Department.  I  would  like,  with  your  permission,  to  discuss 
just  a  few  of  these  efforts. 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONCERNS  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  ISSUES 

One  of  the  key  issues  of  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment which  our  office  has  been  asked  to  review  was  the  issuance 
of  visas  to  Egyptian  cleric,  Sheik  Abdel  Rahman,  allegedly  involved 
in  the  World  Trade  Center  bombing.  Our  current  work  is  focusing 
on  worldwide  systemic  problems  of  the  visa  lookout  system  and  the 
adequacy  of  internal  controls  for  issuing  nonimmigrant  visas. 

VISA  PROCESSING 

We  found  some  fundamental  deficiencies  in  our  nonimmigrant 
visa  processing  system,  inadequate  communication  and  lax  controls 
at  posts  abroad,  and  technology  problems,  although  much  of  this 
latter  problem  can  be  improved,  once  the  Machine-Readable  Visa 
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and  other  technological  improvements  in  the  President's  border 
control  initiative  are  fully  installed  worldwide  and  working  prop- 
erly. 

Final  passage  of  the  legislation  giving  the  State  Department  au- 
thority to  retain  a  portion  of  MRV  visa  fees  will  provide  additional 
resources  to  address  these  problems.  Our  auditors  are  also  working 
with  the  Department  to  develop  an  efficient  plan  for  collecting 
these  fees. 

ACDA  REVITALIZATION 

Another  issue  of  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
was  the  question  of  whether  to  maintain  an  independent  arms  con- 
trol agency,  ACDA,  or  to  fold  this  effort  into  the  State  Department. 
We  issued  a  report  last  year  on  that  subject.  Now  that  the  decision 
has  been  made  by  the  Administration  to  keep  ACDA  as  a  separate 
and  revitalized  agency,  ACDA  is  focusing  on  some  of  the  ways  we 
suggested  by  which  ACDA  could  be  better  equipped  to  address  the 
new  arms  control  realities  of  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

We  will  review  ACDA's  progress  in  this  revitalization  effort  in  a 
full  inspection  of  the  ACDA  plan  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

TOKYO  FUEL  OIL  CASE 

One  good  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  success  of  our  investiga- 
tive and  audit  work  is  the  joint  effort  of  our  office  regarding  the 
theft  over  several  years  of  large  amounts  of  fuel  oil  from  our  Tokyo 
Embassy.  As  a  result  of  our  work,  a  Tokyo  court  found  the  ring- 
leaders liable  for  $6.9  million  in  damages  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
And,  in  addition,  the  Department  reached  a  settlement  with  one  of 
the  responsible  contractors  recently  to  pay  $2  million  in  restitution. 

MAXIMIZING  SECURITY  DOLLARS 

In  addition  to  inspecting  the  overall  management  of  specific 
posts,  as  we  do  in  our  inspection  program,  we  have  looked  at  world- 
wide systems  to  see  if  there  are  better  ways  of  doing  business  and 
economizing.  One  of  the  major  expense  items,  for  example,  of  the 
Department  is  in  the  security  area.  We  have  reviewed  a  number 
of  Department  programs  such  as  the  local  guard  program,  which  is 
very  important  for  guarding  the  security  of  our  embassies  and  of 
our  residential  housing  abroad  in  countries  that  face  a  growing 
wave  of  crime  and  lawlessness  throughout  the  world.  But  we  have 
looked  at  that  and  it  is  the  State  Department's  costliest  security 
program,  nearly  $90  million  a  year,  representing  about  half  of  the 
Department's  annual  discretionary  spending  for  security. 

In  general,  our  security  oversight  teams  have  tried  to  identify 
less  costly  ways  of  providing  adequate  security. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

We  are  also  continuing  our  high  priority  work  on  the  Depart- 
ment's key  information  management  and  financial  systems,  which 
the  Department  has  identified  as  major  weaknesses,  and  with 
which  we  agree.  An  audit  we  now  have  under  way  will  evaluate  the 
security  and  access  controls  of  information  and  financial  accounts 
accessible  by  the  Department's  five  mainframe  computers. 
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We  are  also  undertaking  an  audit  to  review  the  important  new 
integrated  financial  management  system  that  the  Department  has 
embarked  upon.  The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  developing 
this  replacement  for  its  very  much  outdated  and  ineffective  finan- 
cial management  systems. 

Our  office,  together  with  the  GAO,  is  reviewing  the  systems  de- 
velopment process.  Our  goal  is  to  identify  problems  at  an  early 
stage  so  that  we  can  help  the  Department  avoid  the  costly  mistakes 
that  have  plagued  existing  systems  and  to  ensure  the  type  of  secu- 
rity and  internal  controls  for  the  new  system  that  this  information 
requires.  We  will  be  working  closely  with  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Management  and  his  people  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  for  the  record  outlines  our  continu- 
ing work  in  other  key  areas  of  interest,  such  as  refugees,  non- 
proliferation,  counternarcotics,  so  I  won't  go  into  those  in  this 
statement. 

REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT 

I  would  like  to  close  by  noting  that  we  are  working  closely  with 
the  Department  in  its  Reinventing  Government  initiatives,  particu- 
larly regarding  customer  service,  streamlining  the  bureaucracy  and 
reducing  government  regulations. 

The  IG  Act  states  that  it  is  the  Inspector  General's  job  to  prevent 
and  detect  fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  Our  office  has  always  regarded 
prevention  to  be  just  as  important  in  our  work  as  detection,  and 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  prevent  a  problem,  we  are  being  more 
cost-effective  than  if  we  try  after  the  fact  to  detect  who  or  what 
caused  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  opening  remarks.  I  have  high- 
lighted only  a  few  of  the  areas  in  which  we  are  working  to  improve 
the  management  and  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Price.  Good.  And  you  of  course  have  condensed  a  much  more 
comprehensive  statement,  and  we  will  put  the  entire  text  of  that 
statement  in  the  hearing  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Suddarth  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 

ROSCOE  S.  SUDDARTH 

ACTING  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

ANDTFIE 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  JUSTICE,  STATE, 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MARCH  23, 1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  in  support  of  the  President's  FY 
1995  budget  request  of  $  23,798,000  for  the  Department  of  State  Office  of 
Inspector  General  (OIG). 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  be  representing  the  OIG  organization  that  was 
so  carefully  assembled  by  the  recently  retired  Inspector  General,  and  I  look 
forward  to  discussing  with  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  the  wide  range 
of  continuing  efforts  by  this  professional  and  diverse  staff  of  auditors, 
investigators,  inspectors,  and  security  specialists.  Part  of  our  job,  by  law, 
requires  us  to  give  an  independent  and  objective  view  of  Department 
operations.   We  also  take  seriously  the  mandate  from  the  Administration's 
National  Performance  Review  initiative  to  work  with  the  Department's 
management  to  improve  its  overall  management  and  its  systems. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  for  you  what  our  Office  of  Inspector  General  is 
doing  to  try  to  help  the  Department  meet  the  demands  of  the  post-cold-war  era 
in  a  time  of  decreasing  resources.  While  it  is  always  a  challenge  to  "do  more 
with  less,"   it  is  abundantly  clear  that  careful  planning  and  prioritizing  of 
resources  can  go  a  long  way  toward  maximizing  the  Department's  potential  to 
meet  the  many  new  challenges  and  opportunities  that  it  faces  in  representing 
U.S.  interests  abroad. 
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2 
PIG  BUDGET 


First,  however,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  our  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1995.  Our  fiscal  year  1995  request  of  259  positions  and  $23,798,000 
represents  a  reduction  of  three  positions  and  an  increase  of  $329,000  over  the 
fiscal  year  1994  appropriated  level  of  $23,469,000. 

The  decrease  of  three  positions  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
initiative  to  increase  productivity  and  streamline  Department  operations.   The 
increase  of  $329,000  (1.4  percent  more  than  FY  1994),  is  requested  to  partially 
fund  FY  1995  built-in  changes  consisting  of  the  annualization  of  FY  1994 
locality  pay  increases  and  anticipated  mandatory  wage  and  price  increases. 

This  does  not  give  a  full  picture  of  our  resource  situation,  however. 
We  had  to  absorb  all  mandatory  wage  and  price  increases  and  reductions  to  our 
base  funding  in  FY  1994.      We  are  concerned  that  we  are  near  the  point  where 
diminishing  resources  will  result  in  decreases  to  our  programs.   Ironically,  this 
may  occur  at  a  critical  time  when  we  can  be  of  most  assistance  to  the 
Department  in  its  efforts  to  streamline  its  operations. 

We  are  continuing  to  assess  our  program  and  operations  with  the  goal 
of  achieving  greater  efficiency.  The  following  are  some  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken: 

0  Realigned  our  audit  staff  and  workplan  priorities  to  dedicate 

resources  needed  to  do  the  work  mandated  by  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  Act.  We  did  not  receive  additional  funds  or  staff  to  accomplish 
this  work. 

0  With  respect  to  our  inspection  program,  we  have  reduced  the 

number  of  permanent  inspection  teams  from  five  to  four.   For  the  first 
time  since  our  office  was  established,  we  are  getting  to  the  point  where 
we  may  not  be  able  to  inspect  all  posts  within  the  five-year  period 
mandated  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

0  We  have  reduced  our  staffing  beyond  the  Administration's  goal. 

As  positions  become  vacant,  we  either  have  not  filled  them,  or  we  have 
allowed  these  positions  to  remain  vacant  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
We  have  also  cut  the  use  of  part-time,  intermittent,  and  temporary 
personnel  by  approximately  40%. 

0  We  are  attempting  to  become  more  productive  through  use  of  a 

local  area  network.   Although  I  do  not  see  this  as  a  labor-saving  device, 
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the  enhanced  communications  capability  that  it  will  provide  us  should 
help  our  personnel  to  work  smarter. 

These  efforts  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  viable  OIG  audit,  inspection, 
and  investigation  program  over  the  last  several  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  our  base  has  decreased  in  real  dollar  terms.  As  we  try  to  work  differently 
and  more  efficiently  with  less,  we  are  fast  reaching  a  point  where  we  will  have 
to  reduce  some  basic  elements  of  our  program.  We  are  not  there  yet,  but  we 
are  certainly  headed  in  that  direction. 


HOW  WE  HAVE  USED  OUR  RESOURCES  TO  DATE 

Summary  of  OIG  Reporting 

In  fiscal  year  1993,  our  auditors  visited  52  locations  and  issued  22  audit 
reports.  These  reports  include  evaluations  of  the  U.S.  drug  control  programs 
in  Southeast  Asia;  overseas  travel  funds,  which  amount  to  some  $30  million 
annually;  current  retirement  benefits  afforded  to  Foreign  Service  national 
(FSN)  employees;  FSN  compensation  system;  preinspection  program  run  by 
the  Department  of  Justice's  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  at 
overseas  airports;  Machine-Readable  Visa  Program;  export  licensing  process  for 
items  on  the  dual-use  commodities  list  and  the  Munitions  List; 
reimbursement  controls  for  the  $20-million  employee  medical  program; 
management  of  the  Department's  $69-million  inventory  of  radio  equipment; 
and  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  overseas  which  is  an  inventory 
valued  at  more  than  $8  billion.   OIG  auditors  have  also  worked  with 
management  to  resolve  such  problems  as  the  collection  of  machine-readable 
visa  fees  and  the  reorganization  of  the  export  licensing  function  within  the 
Department. 

Our  Office  of  Inspections  issued  46  reports  on  the  operations  of  77 
overseas  posts,  and  2  domestic  bureaus  and  offices,  and  completed  4 
compliance  followup  inspections  to  assess  the  quality  of  compliance  with  prior 
inspection  recommendations.   A  few  examples  of  the  findings  of  these 
inspections  include  the  following: 

0  U.S.  resource  management  in  Beijing,  Taipei,  and  Hong  Kong 

needs  to  be  updated  in  order  to  realign  resources,  particularly  given  the 
approaching  1997  transfer  of  Hong  Kong  to  China  by  the  United 
Kingdom; 

0  In  general,  resources  should  be  reallocated  from  posts  where  there 

is  little  or  no  significant  U.S.  interests  to  posts  that  are  understaffed; 
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0  The  Department's  Junior  Officer's  program  needs  to  be 

strengthened  to  ensure  that  these  officers  have  the  breadth  of  experience 
to  prepare  them  for  long-term  careers; 

0  As  successes  are  achieved  in  assisting  former  Eastern  European 

countries  with  their  conversion  to  democracy  and  free-market 
economies,  the  large  buildup  of  our  missions,  which  was  entirely 
warranted  at  the  time,  may  continue  longer  than  necessary.  We  are 
encouraging  the  Department  to  develop  a  plan  for  this  eventual  phase 
down  in  Eastern  European  countries. 

0  The  Department  needs  to  grapple  with  the  dilemma  posed  by  an 

expanding  consular  workload,  decreased  resources,  and  the  need  to 
maintain  sound  management  controls,  as  highlighted  in  our  inspection 
of  Embassy  Seoul,  Korea.  The  steady  increase  in  visa  demand  and 
continuing  resource  restraints  there  have  shaken  the  effectiveness  of  the 
nonimmigrant  visa  system.   Both  new  procedures  and  additional 
resources  are  necessary  to  improve  consular  controls. 

Our  criminal  investigators  closed  161  cases  and  opened  183  new  cases 
during  FY  1993.   Investigations  have  resulted  in  16  indictments,  18  convictions, 
and  132  administrative  actions,  the  latter  ranging  from  admonishments  and 
reprimands  to  resignations,  suspensions  without  pay,  and  dismissals.   During 
the  year  we  completed  an  investigation  of  the  Department's  White  House 
Liaison  Office  retrieval  and  disclosure  to  a  Washington  Post  reporter  of 
information  concerning  Bush  administration  political  appointees.    Our 
investigators  conducted  62  interviews  of  Department  and  White  House 
personnel  and  various  other  sources  between  September  2  and  November  8, 
1993,  when  we  made  a  prosecutive  referral  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Secretary  Christopher  dismissed  two  of  the  individuals  involved  upon 
receiving  a  briefing  from  our  office.   The  Justice  Department  declined  criminal 
prosecution  in  this  matter  on  January  28, 1993,  and  on  February  1,  our  office 
provided  a  report  of  administrative  findings  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Director  General  for  appropriate  administrative  disciplinary  action.   We  have 
been  informed  that  none  of  the  four  individuals  who  were  primarily  involved 
in  this  matter  are  now  employed  by  the  Department,  and  one  person  who  was 
peripherally  involved  has  received  an  oral  admonishment  from  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Management  for  failure  to  preserve  Department  records. 

Our  Office  of  Security  Oversight  (OSO)  completed  security  inspections  at 
12  critical  and  high  threat  embassies  and  5  compliance  followup  reviews,  in 
addition  to  audits  of  the  $32-million  on-site  construction  security  program,  the 
effectiveness  of  Department  controls  for  special  protective  equipment,  the 
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effectiveness  of  the  Department's  technical  security  program,  the  security  of  the 
Department's  domestic  telephone  system,  management  of  the  Bureau  of 
Diplomatic  Security's  field  offices,  and  the  costs  associated  with  the  operation 
of  security  programs  at  low  and  medium  threat  posts.  I  would  note  that  OSO's 
aggressiveness  in  seeking  compliance  with  recommendations  has  led  to  the 
correction  of  a  number  of  long-standing  security  problems.  Where  budgetary 
constraints  restrict  compliance  with  the  "letter"  of  security  standards, 
innovative  and  less  expensive  ways  to  correct  vulnerabilities  are  being 
recommended.   In  this  way,  we  are  using  our  oversight  and  technical  expertise 
to  arrive  at  ways  of  improving  security,  without  driving  up  unnecessarily  the 
costs  for  the  taxpayer. 

Our  Special  Operations  Review  Team  (SORT)  issued  11  reports  during 
FY  1993.    SORT's  effort  is  focused  on  special  problems  that  appear  to  permit 
relatively  quick  assessment  and  that  are  not  otherwise  part  of  OIG's  planned 
activity.   During  this  past  year,  our  SORT  team  visited  Embassy  Beirut,  where 
isolated  and  hostile  conditions  make  management  very  difficult.   The  team 
provided  guidance  on  a  number  of  issues,  and  we  recommended  that  the 
Department  sell  U.S.  Government  property  in  Beirut  that  has  been  abandoned 
since  1976.   The  Department  has  agreed  to  this  recommendation  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  provide  additional  funding  for  the  Department's  overseas 
facilities  program.   SORT  also  has  visited  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan, 
where  the  administrative  operations  have  evolved  without  requisite 
management  controls  or  oversight.   This  team  is  presently  reviewing  a  joint 
Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  effort  to  renovate  10 
embassies  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.   The  contract  schedules  for  this 
program  have  slipped  by  one  year,  and  estimated  contract  costs  have  doubled. 

Most  recently,  our  SORT  team,  legal  counsel,  and  investigators  worked 
jointly  with  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  aggressively  pursue  civil  action  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  theft  of  fuel  oil  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tokyo 
from  1977  through  1990.   A  civil  lawsuit  precipitated  by  our  office  was  filed  in 
Tokyo  against  the  individuals  responsible  for  this  theft  as  well  as  against  the 
two  maintenance  contractors  whose  negligence  in  overseeing  their  contractual 
duties  allowed  the  scheme  to  operate  undetected  for  16  years.  In  August  1993, 
the  Tokyo  High  Court  found  one  of  the  thieves  liable  for  damages  to  the  U.S. 
Government  totaling  $6.9  million.    A  settlement  was  announced  this  February 
in  which  a  Japanese  maintenance  contractor  will  pay  the  United  States  $2 
million  in  restitution  to  settle  its  liability  in  this  matter,   and  in  separate 
settlements,  co-conspirators  have  agreed  to  provide  restitution  totaling 
approximately  $41,000.   Civil  suits  against  another  co-conspirator  and  the 
second  maintenance  contractor  are  still  in  progress.   We  want  to  ensure  that 
everyone  in  this  complicated  scenario  is  held  accountable. 
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Congressionally  Requested  Work 

In  addition  to  meeting  general,  congressionally-mandated  requirements, 
the  OIG  has  completed  reports  on  a  wide  range  of  specific  topics  at  the  request 
of  Congress  including  the  audits  required  by  the  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of 
1990;  the  Department's  technical  security  capabilities;  the  issuance  oFnon- 
immigrant  visas  to  Sheik  Abdel  Rahman;   reorganizing  and  retooling  the 
Arms  Control  Disarmament  Agency  for  the  post-cold-war  era;  and  recurring 
annual  audit  requirements. 

1.  Chief  Financial  Officers  Act  of  1990 

As  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  aware,  the  Chief  Financial 
Officers  Act  of  1990  (CFO),  requires  the  Inspectors  General  to  audit  annually 
each  financial  statement  issued  by  their  respective  agency  or  department.  I 
mention  this  item  first  because  of  the  enormous  impact  this  requirement  has 
had  on  our  office  resources.   This  year,  the  Department  plans  to  issue  financial 
statements  for  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission  (IBWC), 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Trust  Fund  (FSRDF),  and  the 
Department's  Commercial  Activities,  Revolving  Fund  and  Trust  Fund 
(CARF&TF,  also  referred  to  as  the  roll-up  statement). 

We  are  currently  auditing  the  IBWC  and  the  FSRDF  financial 
statements  for  the  second  time.   For  the  roll-up  financial  statements,  we  have, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  decided  to  use  a 
segmented  approach.  This  approach  was  chosen  because  of  the  size  of  this 
entity,  the  inadequate  condition  of  the  subsidiary  systems  and  records,  and  the 
lack  of  OIG  resources.  Just  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  this 
effort,  the  roll-up  includes  the  entire  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation,  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  (A/FBO)  appropriation,  the 
Repatriation  Loan  Program,  the  Working  Capital  Fund,  the  Gift  Funds,  the 
International  Center,  and  the  Foreign  Service  National  Separation  Liability 
Trust  Fund.   Together,  these  accounts  amount  to  $  2.725  billion.  That  is  more 
than  60%  of  the  Department's  $4.377-billion  budget. 

Our  efforts  on  the  roll-up  statement  in  fiscal  year  1994  will  focus  on 
specific  segments  of  the  roll-up  statement  (the  Working  Capital  Fund  and  the 
Repatriation  Loan  Program)  and  on  selected  subsidiary  systems  that  support  or 
provide  data  contained  in  the  financial  statements,  such  as  the  non-expendable 
property  application  and  the  accounts  receivable  system.   A  great  deal  of  audit 
work  is  required,  and  corrective  actions  need  to  be  taken  by  the  Department,  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  the  financial  statement  and  the  adequacy  and  reliability 
of  the  subsidiary  systems  and  records  used  to  compute  the  amounts  in  the 
financial  statement. 
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We  are  currently  in  full  compliance  with  the  statute,  insofar  as  the 
Department  has  prepared  financial  statements  for  us  to  audit.  In  FY  1994,  we 
assigned  11  audit  staff  members  and  obligated  $220,000  for  contract  audit 
support.  For  the  next  two  years,  covering  financial  statements  for  fiscal  years 
1994  and  1995,  we  plan  to  annually  audit  the  financial  statements  for  IBWC 
and  the  FSRDF  and  to  continue  to  review  selected  accounts  of  the  roll-up 
statement.   The  Department's  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy  has 
estimated  that  fiscal  year  1996  will  be  the  earliest  that  the  roll-up  financial 
statements  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  fully  audited.  If  that  happens,  our 
resource  needs  for  in-house  staff  and  contract  audit  services  will  increase 
significantly.  How  much  additional  OIG  resources  will  be  required  will  depend 
upon  the  quality  of  the  roll-up  statements  issued  and  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  the  underlying  systems.  Clearly,  the  CFO  Act  requirements  are 
increasingly  cutting  into  our  resources  for  performance  audits,  which  are 
critical  to  our  ability  to  help  improve  Department  management  and  are 
heavily  emphasized  in  the  Administration's  National  Performance  Review. 

To  perform  the  requisite  CFO  Act  audits  in  FY  1995,  will  require  an 
estimated  15  full-time  employees,  $228,000  for  contract  audit  support,  and 
$60,000  for  other  costs.  The  increase  in  contract  audit  costs  is  due  to  the 
increased  use  of  contract  independent  public  accountants  (IP A)  to  perform 
some  of  the  audits. 

2.  Audit  of  Technical  Security  Capabilities 

As  required  by  Section  193  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act, 
Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (P.L.  102-138),  our  Office  of  Security  Oversight 
conducted  an  audit  of  the  Department's  overseas  technical  and 
counterintelligence  security  capabilities.  We  also  were  tasked  to  review  the 
Department's  security  practices  and  to  determine  whether  the  State 
Department  is  the  most  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  carry  out  overseas 
technical  and  counterintelligence  security  functions. 

This  requirement  was  divided  into  two  tasks.  The  first  was  the  review 
of  the  Department's  overseas  counterintelligence  program,  which  was  reported 
in  our  appropriations  testimony  last  year.  Our  work  focused  on  the 
Department's  counterintelligence  awareness  program  which  prepares  officers 
for  overseas  duty  so  that  they  are  not  unwittingly  targeted  by  foreign 
intelligence  services.   The  counterintelligence  program  has  reorganized  since 
our  report,  however,  and,  in  light  of  recent  espionage  cases,  we  plan  to  do  an 
audit  that  addresses  the  Department's  capability  to  detect  any  employees  with  a 
pre-disposition  to  espionage  or  who  are  more  willingly  engaged  in  such 
activities.  While  this  audit  will  update  our  prior  work,  its  scope  will  be 
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expanded  to  address  such  pertinent  domestic  functions  as  background 
investigations  and  security  clearance  updates. 

The  second  component  of  this  study  was  a  review,  completed  in 
November  1993,  of  the  Department's  technical  security  program.   This  program 
is  designed  to  deter,  detect,  and  neutralize  foreign  intelligence  services'  efforts 
to  obtain  classified  and  sensitive  information  through  technical  means.   The 
program  relies  on  control  of  access  to  those  areas  of  U.S.  facilities  where 
classified  information  is  processed,  stored  or  discussed;  on  searches  for 
indications  of  technical  attack;  and  on  use  of  protective  installations  that 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  sensitive  information  in  spoken  and  electronic 
form.   As  our  report  noted,  the  Department  has  significantly  enhanced  its 
technical  security  capabilities  and  practices  since  1986.   Enhancements  include 
developing  threat-driven  technical  security  standards,  increasing  technical 
security  staff  and  equipment,  improving  training  for  security  engineering 
officers,  establishing  controlled-access  areas  within  diplomatic  missions,  and 
improving  coordination  with  the  intelligence  community. 

Nevertheless,  we  found  that  the  Department  lacked  adequate  procedures 
to  protect  classified  information  overseas,  and  there  is  insufficient 
management  emphasis  on  security  practices  at  some  posts.  We  identified  a 
number  of  ways  to  provide  technical  security  at  overseas  posts  in  a  more  cost- 
efficient  and  effective  manner.   For  example,  security  engineering  officers 
currently  spend  more  than  70  percent  of  their  time  on  work  that  does  not 
require  their  level  of  education  or  capability.   Posts  use  security  engineering 
officers  to  perform  routine  installation  and  maintenance  for  alarm  systems, 
locking  devices,  and  other  types  of  security  equipment.  Replacing  such  security 
engineering  officers  with  technicians,  where  appropriate,  could  save  the 
Department  approximately  $22,000  per  position,  with  no  decrease  in  the 
technical  security  posture  at  the  post.  This  should  also  result  in  technical 
security  improvements  as  engineers  are  able  to  focus  more  time  and  effort  on 
technical  countermeasures  work. 

Our  audit  concluded  that,  although  many  Federal  agencies  with 
operational  interests  at  overseas  posts  have  technical  security  needs  and 
capabilities,  the  Department  of  State,  as  the  "landlord,"  remains  the  most 
appropriate  agency  for  overall  technical  security  responsibility.  The 
Department  has  the  advantage  of  direct  control  of  policies,  procedures,  and 
logistics  at  diplomatic  posts.  This  authority  is  the  key  to  the  most  effective 
technical  countermeasure:   preventing  a  device  from  being  installed  in  our 
facilities. 
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3.  Nonimmigrant  Visas  and  Sheik  Abdel  Rahman 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  our  office  has 
reviewed  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  issuance  of  visas  to  the  Egyptian 
cleric  allegedly  linked  to  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  Sheik  Abdei 
Rahman.   Our  goal  in  phase  I  of  our  nonimmigrant  visa  work,  was  To 
determine  why  efforts  failed  to  prevent  the  Sheik  from  entering  the  United 
States  or  to  expel  him  after  his  entry.  Phase  II  of  our  audit  work  focuses  on 
worldwide  systemic  problems  of  the  visa  lookout  system  and  the  adequacy  of 
internal  controls  for  issuing  nonimmigrant  visas.    For  the  phase  II  work,  our 
auditors  have  reviewed  nonimmigrant  visa  processing  in  Seoul,  Korea; 
Guangzhou,  China;  Taipei,  Taiwan;  Dubai,  United  Arab  Emirates;  Amman, 
Jordan;  Lahore,  Pakistan;  and  Athens,  Greece.  They  also  have  interviewed 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Justice's  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  in  addition  to  State  Department 
personnel. 

The  basic  and  compelling  concern  is  that  the  fundamental  deficiencies 
in  our  visa  processing  system  --that  is,  the   lack  of  communication,  lax 
controls,  and  lack  of  technology  —  still  persist.   While  officials  in  Washington 
and  consular  officers  overseas  are  now  alerted  to  the  potential  danger  and  are 
trying  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  visas  to  individuals  who  may  pose  a  threat  to 
American  society,  the  systems  are  just  not  in  place  to  fully  support  this  effort. 
Critical  changes  need  to  be  made  if  the  Department  is  to  reduce  the  potential 
for  this  to  happen  again.  Our  phase  I  report,  which  will  be  issued  imminently, 
will  recommend  that  the  Department: 

0  Develop  and  disseminate  more  specific  guidance  to  posts  that 

defines  criteria  for  placing  the  names  of  individuals  who  may  pose  a 
danger  to  the  American  public  into  the  consular  lookout  system  before 
they  apply  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa.  There  must  be  a  balance  here  since 
there  is  also  a  danger  of  overloading  the  system. 

0  Require  each  mission  to  establish  a  committee,  with  consular, 

political,  and  intelligence  representatives,  to  ensure  that  the  names  of 
undesirables  are  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  lookout  system  before 
they  apply  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa.  While  several  posts  we  visited  told 
us  that  they  had  such  a  committee,  our  auditors  learned  that  this  was 
not  universally  implemented,  and  only  a  few  names  had  been  added  to 
the  lookout  system.   This  type  of  committee  needs  to  be  institutionalized 
so  that  the  various  elements  of  the  embassy  regularly  and  routinely 
share  this  critical  information.   I  should  note  here  that  the  Department 
has  issued  guidance  requiring  posts  to  establish  these  committees. 
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0  Establish  controls  to  ensure  that  the  consular  lookout  system  is 

actually  checked  as  part  of  the  visa  issuance  process,  especially  when  the 
post  must  rely  upon  the  "user  unfriendly"  visa  microfiche  system. 

0  Require  consular  officers  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  quality  of 

the  documentation  submitted  by  the  visa  applicant.   The  heacTbf  the 
consular  section  should  undertake  periodic  checks  of  the  application 
files  to  ensure  that  consular  officers  do  not  ignore  the  unanswered 
questions  on  a  visa  application. 

Final  passage  of  the  legislation  giving  the  State  Department  authority  to 
retain  a  portion  of  visa  fees  will  mean  that  the  Department  will  have 
additional  resources  dedicated  to  automating  the  visa  processing  system.  The 
Department  is  developing  a  plan  for  collecting  fees  at  posts  that  have  machine- 
readable  visa  equipment.   Our  auditors  have  been  attending  the  Department's 
project  implementation  status  meetings  so  that,  as  issues  come  up,  we  can 
contribute  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  our  auditors  to  the  planning 
process.  We  are  doing  what  we  can  to  see  that  this  program  gets  off  the  ground 
with  adequate  controls  built  into  the  MRV-fee  collections  process  and  that 
other  aspects  of  the  project  implementation,  such  as  user  documentation,  are 
anticipated  and  addressed  early  in  the  program. 

4.  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime 

Based  on  a  request  from  the  Senate,  our  auditors  are  reviewing  the 
Department's  implementation  of  the  missile  technology  control  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1991.   This  review,  which  focuses 
on  the  licensing  controls  for  missile-related  items  and  technology  and  on  the 
application  of  sanctions  against  suspected  missile  technology  proliferators, 
should  be  concluded  this  spring. 

5.  Annual  Audit  Requirements 

We  have  two  statutory  annual  reporting  requirements  (31  U.S.C.  1114 
and  31  U.S.C.  1352)  that  I  will  just  mention.   The  first  is  our  evaluation  of  the 
Department's  management  of  advisory  and  assistance  services  which  must  be 
submitted  each  year  with  the  agency's  budget  submission.  The  second  report  is 
an  evaluation  of  the  Department's  compliance  with,  and  the  effectiveness  of, 
the  requirements  for  reporting  lobbying  activities  by  recipients  of  Federal 
contracts,  grants,  loans,  and  cooperative  agreements.   In  our  view,  these  two 
annual  audit  requirements,  frankly,  would  be  as  well  served  by  only  a  periodic 
audit.     A  periodic  audit  would  have  the  same  deterrent  impact  without  tying 
up  audit  resources  every  year. 
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6.    ACDA  Work 

The  last  item  that  I  will  mention  in  connection  with  our  congressionally 
requested  work  relates  to  our  oversight  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA).  The  Inspector  General  of  the  State  Department  wears  two 
hats,  also  serving  as  the  Inspector  General  for  ACDA. 

This  past  year,  the  Administration  grappled  with  the  question  of 
whether  to  maintain  an  independent  arms  control  agency  or  to  fold  this  effort 
into  the  State  Department.    Our  statutorily  mandated  report,  "New  Purposes 
and  Priorities  for  Arms  Control,"  issued  in  December  1992,  had  determined 
that  the  continuation  of  an  independent  arms  control  agency  was  the  better 
strategy  for  ensuring  that  arms  control  concerns  would  be  raised  and 
considered  in  the  interagency  national  security  process.  We  were  concerned 
that  long-term  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  priorities  would  be 
outweighed  by  the  more  immediate  concerns  of  bilateral  relationships  if  the 
effort  were  folded  into  the  State  Department.  Also,  a  separate  agency  enhances 
the  prospect  of  developing  institutional  memory  and  the  requisite  technical 
expertise. 

Now  that  this  decision  has  been  made,  ACDA  is  focusing  on  the  second 
aspect  of  our  study,  which  was  to  point  out  that  the  existing  agency  was  not 
fully  equipped  to  address  the  new  arms  control  realities  of  the  post-cold-war 
world.  Our  review  found  that  the  agency  would  have  to  be  reorganized  and 
provided  with  greater  technical  expertise  in  order  to  play  the  role  envisioned 
for  it.  In  recent  meetings  with  ACDA  officials,  we  have  been  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  new  ACDA  Director  is  intent  on  implementing  much  of  the  blueprint 
that  our  report  laid  out  for  reorganizing  and  revitalizing  that  agency.  We  will, 
of  course,  continue  our  oversight  of  ACDA  and  review  its  progress  in  this 
revitalization  effort.   A  full  inspection  of  ACDA  is  planned  for  FY  1995. 


HOW  WE  ARE  EVALUATING  THE  DEPARTMENT'S 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  POST  COLD  WAR  ERA 

Reallocation  of  Resources 

The  President's  FY  1995  international  affairs  budget  reflects  a  new 
account  structure  consistent  with  the  Administration's  proposed  Peace, 
Prosperity  and  Democracy  Act  of  1994  and  with  post-cold-war  foreign  policy 
objectives.   The  Department  has  already  proposed  a  major  restructuring  of  our 
foreign  policy  apparatus  and  is  rethinking  some  basic  assumptions  about  how 
to  implement  foreign  policy  objectives  through  the  establishment  of  a  resource 
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management  strategy  aimed  at  linking  U.S.  policy  priorities  to  allocation  of 
resources  for  those  priorities. 

The  need  for  such  a  strategy  is  highlighted  by  some  glaring 
inconsistencies  between  U.S.  interests  and  the  resources  allocated  to  pursue 
them.   Our  FY  1993  inspections  in  China  and  in  Equatorial  Guinea  brought  this 
point  home  in  dramatic  terms. 

Embassy  Malabo,  Equatorial  Guinea,  provides  representation  to  a 
country  with  fewer  than  400,000  people  and  fewer  than  50  resident  Americans. 
The  country  is  of  minimal  strategic  or  economic  interest  to  the  United  States 
and  is  of  very  little  political  interest.   At  the  same  time,  Consulate  General 
Shenyang,  China,  represents  the  United  States  in  an  area  with  over  100  million 
people;  a  resident  American  population  which  is  steadily  increasing;  and 
considerable  strategic  and  political  interests.   The  U.S.  trade  involvement  there 
is  already  running  in  the  billions  of  dollars  per  year.   Yet,  the  U.S.  personnel 
and  budget  commitments  in  Malabo  and  Shenyang  are  roughly  equal. 
Something  is  wrong,  and  we  need  to  fix  it.  We  have  made  several 
recommendations  on  this  issue  and  will  be  looking  at  the  Department's  new 
reallocation  process  to  link  U.S.  priorities  to  resources. 

Another  aspect  of  resource  reallocation,  however,  is  to  ensure  that  the 
Department  maintains  accountability.   The  Department  needs  to  be  lean,  but 
systems  need  to  be  in  place  to  ensure  accountability  and  adherence  to  statutory 
requirements.  Our  office  has  traditionally  played  the  role  of  finding  the  "fat"  at 
a  post  regarding  duplication  and  wasted  resources.  Now,  with  the  extent  of 
Department  budget  cuts  overseas  we  are  increasingly  put  in  the  role  of 
protecting  resources  that  are  needed  to  meet  various  statutory  consular 
services  requirements  or  to  provide  minimum  internal  controls  in  our 
administrative  operations.   The  Department's  efforts  to  link  resources  to  policy 
priorities  must  ensure  that  the  positions  cut  in  each  bureau  and  at  their  posts 
do  not  undermine  essential  internal  controls. 

Local  Guard  Program 

In  addition  to  looking  at  the  management  of  specific  posts,  we  have 
looked  at  worldwide  systems  to  see  if  there  are  better  ways  of  doing  business 
and  economizing. 

The  local  guard  program  overseas  is  intended  to  augment  host 
government  resources  to  protect  diplomatic  facilities  and  residences  of 
employees  and  their  families  against  crime  and  terrorist  attack.    Both  crime 
and  civil  disorder  are  increasingly  serious  threats  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  State  Department's  costliest  security  program:   nearly  $90  million  a 
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year,  excluding  reimbursements  from  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  (and 
more  than  $116  million  including  them).   This  program  represents  about  half 
of  the  Department's  annual  discretionary  spending  for  security. 

To  its  credit,  the  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security  has  taken  a  strong  lead 
in  containing  local  guard  costs  and  has  helped  to  ensure  equity  among 
overseas  posts  through  enforcement  of  the  local  guard  standards.  The 
Department  has  reduced  the  number  of  local  guards  worldwide  by  20  percent 
since  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1990  and,  in  the  process,  has  saved  roughly  $20 
million  per  year.     We  found,  however,  that  further  economies  can  be  achieved 
by  linking  local  guard  and  residential  security  programs,  as  well  as  by  using 
more  technology  and  other  alternatives  to  the  costly  local  guard  coverage. 

We  took  a  look  at  this  program  to  determine  whether  it  is  economical, 
efficient,  and  effective.   Our  nearly  completed  audit  revealed  that  the 
Department  could  save  considerable  sums  at  certain  posts  by  moving  from 
static  residential  guards  to  roving  patrols,  while  enhancing  security  with  locks 
and  grills  at  individual  residences.   Residential  guards  now  comprise  nearly 
half  of  the  total  number  of,  and  costs  for,  local  guards  worldwide.   At  posts 
where  large  numbers  of  guards  are  still  necessary  because  of  dangerous  local 
circumstances,  better  management  of  contract  funds  also  could  yield 
substantial  savings.   We  concluded  that  local  guard  costs  could  be  substantially 
reduced  in  the  short  term  in  ways  that  would  still  afford  adequate  levels  of 
security.   At  one  post,  simply  converting  from  a  personal  services  contract  to  a 
nonpersonal  services  contract  local  guard  force  could  reduce  local  guard  costs 
by  an  estimated  $370,000  a  year. 

Greater  Efficiencies  with  Security  Dollars 

In  FY  1994,  our  security  oversight  teams  have  tried  to  identify  less  costly 
ways  of  conducting  security  programs.   As  members  of  this  Subcommittee  may 
be  aware,  our  security  inspection  teams  include  experts  from  the  intelligence 
community.   Thus,  when  we  visit  a  post,  this  interagency  team  of  experts  can 
provide  a  comprehensive  review  as  well  as  helpful  on-site  advice  and 
assistance  to  post  personnel.   As  the  changing  landscape  of  political  instability 
leads  to  even  greater  uncertainties  in  security  threats,  our  teams  of  security 
experts  have  focused  on  issues  such  as:  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  local  guard 
forces,  which  I  have  just  discussed;  the  quality  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
planned  security  enhancements;   and  the  consolidation  of  controlled  access 
areas,  which  are  those  areas  of  a  post  where  classified  information  is  processed, 
stored,  and  discussed.   Consolidating  or  reducing  the  number  of  controlled 
access  areas  reduces  costs  related  to  the  technical  systems,  construction  security, 
and  oversight  of  technical  security  projects  required  to  support  such  areas. 
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Let  me  cite  just  a  couple  of  examples.   At  Consulate  General  Istanbul, 
our  inspection  team  learned  that  plans  were  underway  to  spend  nearly  $40 
million  to  construct  an  office  annex  adjacent  to  the  main  consulate  general 
office  building,  which  already  had  been  the  target  of  two  separate  rocket  attacks 
by  terrorist  groups.  To  stay  within  the  budget,  numerous  security-related  items 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  from  the  construction  plans.   The  inspectors 
concluded  that,  because  of  these  cuts,  the  project  no  longer  could  achieve  its 
major  security  goals.  We  recommended  that  the  Department  cancel  plans  for 
building  this  new  and  expensive  facility  on  the  existing  insecure  compound 
and  look  for  a  new  site  outside  the  city.   In  response  to  our  recommendations, 
the  Department  has  developed  an  alternative  proposal  for  the  near  term  and 
new  construction  in  the  long-term. 

Our  security  inspection  of  Embassy  Paris  is  another  example  of  our 
efforts  to  reduce  security-related  costs.  Inspectors  recommended  that 
numerous  separate  controlled  access  areas  outside  the  chancery  be  consolidated 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  U.S.  Marine  and  construction  security  guards  and  for  the 
support  of  technical  security  systems.   Construction  security  cost  savings  alone 
could  approach  $3.5  million  at  U.S.  facilities  in  Paris.    I  won't  detail  the 
specifics  here,  but  we  have  made  similar  recommendations  in  other  security 
inspections  of  Italy,  Colombia,  Israel,  Jordan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Albania.  Each  of  these  posts  presents  special  local  circumstances  that  must  be 
evaluated  and  analyzed.   Nevertheless,  at  each  of  these  posts  we  have  made 
recommendations  that  are  cost-effective  ways  of  improving  security  for  U.S. 
personnel  overseas. 

Eastern  Europe  Strategy 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  we  visited  each  of  the  newly  independent  states  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union  to  help  these  posts  start  up  with  the  proper 
administrative  and  other  management  procedures,  insofar  as  this  was  possible 
in  the  enormously  difficult  local  conditions.  The  flip  side  of  this  build-up  in 
the  newly  independent  states  is  the  need  to  appropriately  reduce  our  resources 
elsewhere.    Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1989,  U.S.  mission 
staffing  has  grown  significantly  in  many  former  Eastern  bloc  countries  such  as 
Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and  the  former  Czechoslovakia,  with  some 
missions  nearly  doubling  in  size.   The  growth  is  the  result  of  increases  in  U.S. 
Information  Service,  Foreign  Commercial  Service,  and  Department  of  Defense 
operations,  as  well  as  new  Peace  Corps  and  Agency  for  International 
Development  programs.   State  Department  personnel  also  have  increased  in 
numbers,  as  circumstances  demanded. 

During  the  course  of  our  regularly  scheduled  inspections  over  the  past 
year,  our  teams  focused  on  the  appropriate  size  of  these  missions.   In  practically 
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every  instance,  we  found  that  the  increases  were  warranted  to  help  the 
countries  with  their  transition  away  from  the  communist  style  of  government. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  once  the  main  goal  of  these  missions  has  been 
accomplished,  their  large  size  may  continue  longer  than  necessary.   Therefore, 
we  are  urging  the  Department  to  look  ahead  to  strategies  for  phasing  down 
once  some  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved. 

As  an  example,  in  our  Prague  inspection,  we  found  that  U.S.  goals  had 
been  met,  and  with  the  Czech  Republic  becoming  economically  self-sustaining, 
it  was  time  for  a  shift  from  active  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  U.S.  support 
based  on  Czech  access  to  U.S.  trade  and  financial  markets.  Our  inspectors 
recommended  that  the  Department  lead  an  interagency  effort  to  devise  a  time- 
specific  exit  strategy  for  phasing  down  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  the  Czech 
Republic. 

Protection  of  Sensitive  Technology 

Our  auditors  are  continuing  to  review  the  defense  trade  controls 
program  at  the  Department  of  State;  this  is  the  process  of  issuing  export 
licenses  for  defense-related  materials  and  technologies  that  are  included  on  the 
Department's  munitions  control  list.   Our  reports  have  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  Blue  Lantern  Program,  which  is  designed 
to  provide  a  mechanism  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  export 
licenses  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  exported  items  are  ending  up  at 
their  intended  destinations.   A  soon  to  be  issued  audit  report  on  the 
Department's  efforts  to  implement  controls,  as  mandated  by  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  is  a  followup  of  a  1991  audit  report.  This  report  focused  on 
program  compliance  and  the  process  for  ensuring  appropriate  reporting  of 
possible  Arms  Export  Control  Act  violations  to  the  Congress. 

Building  upon  our  work  in  the  munitions  licensing  area,  our  Office  of 
Audits  undertook  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Federal  Government's 
export  licensing  processes  in  conjunction  with  the  Inspectors  General  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  and  Energy.  While  the  State  Department  is  responsible 
for  export  licenses  pertaining  to  defense-related  goods  and  services,  the 
Commerce  Department  is  responsible  for  export  licenses  pertaining  to  dual  use 
items.  We  wanted  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  different  licensing  processes 
were,  and  whether  the  appropriate  referrals  among  agencies  were  being  made. 
The  report  includes  a  specific  section  on  each  of  the  agencies,  with 
recommendations  for  each. 
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Russian  National  Employees 

Events  since  1991  have  profoundly  changed  the  manner  in  which 
Russia  and  the  United  States  conduct  bilateral  relations.   While  many  officials 
felt  that  the  Moscow  embassy  security  environment  was  too  restrictive  in  light 
of  these  changes,  our  inspectors  concluded  that,  notwithstanding  the*  profound 
changes  in  our  relationship,  many  of  the  basic  security  organizations  within 
Russia  had  not  changed,  and  differences  between  our  countries  remained.   Our 
recommendations  were  for  continued  vigilance  and  adherence  to  sound, 
common  sense  security  practices,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
reintroduction  of  Russian  national  employees  onto  the  Embassy  compound. 

During  our  annual  security  overview  of  the  Russian  national  employee 
program  in  Moscow,  we  found  that  the  embassy  has  addressed  most  of  the 
recommendations  made  during  our  October  1992  visit.   However,  we  will 
continue  to  monitor  carefully  all  facets  of  the  introduction  of  Russian  national 
employees  into  the  existing  office  building.   We  have  discussed  these  issues  in 
detail  in  our  classified  report. 

Embassy  Moscow 

Our  security  inspection  of  Embassy  Moscow  raised  many  issues,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  how  to  provide  secure  facilities  for  discussing, 
processing,  and  storing  classified  information.  The  issue  of  what  to  do  with 
the  slowly  aging  and  deteriorating,  yet  never  occupied,  new  office  building 
appears  now  to  be  moving  forward.  There  is  support  both  within  the 
Department  and  the  intelligence  community  for  the  "Hard  Hat"  (formerly 
"Top  Hat")  concept.  Others,  however,  still  advocate  the  construction  of  a  new 
totally  secure  building. 

The  inspectors  found  either  of  these  two  approaches  could  meet  the 
embassy's  security  needs.   The  most  important  need  is  that  a  decision  be  made 
and  implemented  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  security  can  be  improved  and 
normal  post  operations  can  be  achieved. 

Consulate  General  St.  Petersburg 

For  several  years,  the  Department  has  been  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of 
the  physical  facility  at  St.  Petersburg.   Renovation  work  is  planned  to  begin  this 
spring.   But  St.  Petersburg  echoes  the  same  kinds  of  concerns  that  we 
highlighted  in  Moscow.   The  plans  for  St.  Petersburg  simply  do  not  address  the 
public  access  problem  or,  in  our  judgment,  satisfy  the  fire  and  safety  concerns 
we  have  with  this  building.   Five  years  ago,  the  consulate  general  was  issuing 
fewer  than  500  nonimmigrant  visas  a  year.   In  the  last  six  months  of  FY  1992, 
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Consulate  General  St.  Petersburg  was  running  at  an  annual  rate  of  22,000  visas, 
with  an  attendant  increase  in  public  traffic  in  and  out  of  a  building  that  was 
originally  designed  to  discourage  rather  than  facilitate  entry.   The  demand  for 
American  citizen  services  also  continues  to  increase  as  business  people  and 
tourists  flock  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  best  solution  would  be  a  new  building,  but 
funding  is  not  now  available,  nor  does  the  Department  have  plans  tC  seek  such 
funding. 

Our  November  1992  inspection  recommendation  originally  called  for 
the  post  to  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Department  to  move  the  consular  section 
out  of  its  present  location  by  the  summer  of  1993.  The  post  did  not  take  action 
and  so  in  January,  we  announced  that  we  would  invoke  impasse  procedures. 
Our  action  was  impelled  in  part  by  a  report  from  the  post  describing  threats 
made  against  post  employees  by  a  disgruntled  visa  applicant.  The  consular 
section,  as  it  exists  today,  has  no  meaningful  physical  barrier  to  protect 
personnel  from  such  actions.  The  building  has  flooded  twice  in  the  past  month 
resulting  in  extensive  and  costly  damage  to  the  facilities  and  substantial 
disruption  of  operations.  While  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings  Operations  is 
investigating  the  possibility  of  structural  modifications  to  the  present  building, 
no  one  is  optimistic  that  this  can  be  accomplished  at  an  acceptable  cost.  Several 
offices  within  the  Department  met  recently  to  examine  possible  solutions; 
abandoning  this  building  appears  to  be  an  increasingly  attractive  and 
reasonable  alternative.    In  our  view,  the  consulate  general  should  be  moved  as 
soon  as  funding  permits. 


PIG  WORKPLAN  HIGHLIGHTS 


Targeting  OIG  Resources 

I  have  outlined  a  few  of  our  efforts  to  help  the  Department  address  the 
special  challenges  of  the  post-cold-war  era.   I  would  now  like  to  highlight  just  a 
few  of  the  projects  that  we  have  underway  that  address  significant  continuing 
management  concerns  for  the  Department.    We  reported  in  our  last 
semiannual  report  to  Congress  that  the  major  management  problems  of  the 
State  Department  were:     changing  foreign  policy  priorities  in  a  post-cold-war 
world;  managing  and  expanding  consular  workload  and  reducing  fraud; 
managing  interagency  overseas  administrative  support  costs;  defense  trade 
controls;  the  personnel  system;  financial  management  systems;  managing  the 
security  of  U.S.  personnel,  information,  and  facilities  overseas;  repair  and 
maintenance  of  overseas  real  property;  and  major  systems  acquisitions. 
Overcoming  many  of  these  issues  will  require  long-term  attention  and 
commitment  of  the  Department's  increasingly  limited  resources. 
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Our  workpian  identifies  priorities  that  parallel  the  major  challenges 
facing  the  Department  in  a  variety  of  areas  that  represent  ongoing  priorities  for 
the  Department  as  it  moves  to  streamline  operations,  improve  performance, 
and  reduce  costs.   We  have  also  increasingly  focused  our  monitoring  of 
program  spending  on  the  major  "big  ticket"  items  of  the  budget.       — 

In  addition  to  the  specific  projects  that  I  will  mention,  our  inspectors 
have  examined  selected  issues  over  the  last  several  inspection  cycles,  to 
determine  whether  these  were  systemic  oroblems  that  warrant  the  attention  of 
the  posts  or  the  Department.    These  special  issues  were:  (1)  the  extent  to 
which  the  Ambassador  and  the  embassy  as  a  whole  provide  effective, 
integrated,  missionwide  promotion  of  U.S.  commercial  interests;  (2)  the  extent 
to  which  defense  trade  controls  are  effectively  processed  and  monitored;  (3)  the 
effectiveness  of  mission  management  of  passport  and  visa  functions;  (4)  the 
adequacy  of  public  facilities  at  overseas  posts;  (5)  the  extent  to  which  U.S. 
bilateral  and  global  interests  are  promoted  and  monitored  through  the  use  of 
regional  and  international  organizations;  and  (6)  the  extent  to  which 
inadequate  training  and  preparation  of  employees  are  the  cause  of  significant 
management  problems  or  vulnerabilities  identified  in  the  inspection. 

International  Narcotics  Control 

The  Department  of  State,  through  the  Bureau  for  International 
Narcotics  Matters  (INM),  has  primary  responsibility  for  developing, 
implementing,  and  monitoring  U.S.  international  drug  control  policy.    Our 
office  has  issued  a  number  of  audit  reports  concerning  the  Department's 
narcotics  interdiction  programs  in  Latin  America  and  heroin  trafficking  in 
Southeast  Asia's  Golden  Triangle.   As  part  of  its  drug  control  effort,  INM 
maintains  an  air  wing  of  rotary  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  to  assist  host 
governments  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  and  occasionally  other 
neighboring  countries  such  as  Panama  and  Ecuador.   As  of  November  1993,  the 
air  wing  had  56  aircraft. 

Beginning  in  1989,  we  identified  problems  with  the  INM  air  wing, 
currently  headquartered  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida.    A  private 
contractor  provides  management,  administrative,  and  maintenance  services. 
Contract  costs  for  the  first  year  were  about  $27  million,  and  costs  for  the  second 
year,  which  ended  on  June  1,  1993,  were  about  $29  million.   INM's  current 
allocation  for  the  air  wing  for  FY  1994  is  about  $19  million.    In  general,  air 
wing  management  and  contractor  support  have  improved  since  our  last  visit 
in  September  1991.   An  interagency  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  resulted  in  a  generally  safer  and  more  efficient  operation.   EMM  has 
indicated  that  they  have  taken  action  on  many  of  the  problems  identified  in 
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our  report  concerning  the  development  of  a  plan  to  increase  host  country 
maintenance  capability,  numerous  material  support  shortcomings,  insufficient 
oversight  of  safety  programs  at  overseas  locations,  and  addressing  the  need  to 
restructure  the  contractor  performance  review  board. 

Information  Security  "~ 

The  Department  relies  on  five  mainframe  computer  facilities  to  process 
the  bulk  of  its  personnel,  financial,  and  other  official  information.   The 
classified  and  sensitive  data  available  through  those  facilities  and  the  integrity 
of  the  data  base  are  protected  by  a  variety  of  access  controls,  ranging  from 
administrative  procedures  to  systems  security  software.   Our  previous  reviews 
of  computer  systems  have  found  access  control  problems  at  the  Department's 
mainframe  facilities.   A  security  audit  now  underway  will  evaluate  the  security 
of  information  and  financial  accounts  accessible  by  mainframe  computers  and 
will  assess  the  Department's  effectiveness  in  implementing,  maintaining,  and 
monitoring  mainframe  access  controls.  We  expect  this  report  to  be  completed 
this  fall. 

This  effort  will  have  a  major  impact  on  a  related  audit  effort  to  review 
the  new  Integrated  Financial  Management  System.  The  Department  is  in  the 
process  of  developing  this  replacement  for  its  current  outdated,  ineffective 
financial  management  systems.   Our  office,  in  a  joint  effort  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  is  reviewing  the  systems  development  process  and  will  be 
advising  the  Department  on  project  management,  internal  controls,  user 
needs,  and  other  systems  concerns.  Our  goal  is  to  identify  problems  at  an  early 
stage  to  help  the  Department  avoid  the  costly  mistakes  that  have  plagued 
existing  systems  and  to  ensure  the  type  of  security  and  internal  controls  for  the 
new  system  that  this  information  requires.    Improvement  of  the  Department's 
financial  and  information  management  system  is  a  major  priority  for  the 
Department,  and  a  goal  we  fully  endorse.  We  are  working  closely  with  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Management  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

Refugees 

Another  area  of  ongoing  audit  activity  is  the  Bureau  for  Refugee 
Programs  (RP)  and  our  review  of  refugee  assistance  programs  in  the  Near  East. 
More  specifically,  we  are  examining  whether  this  bureau  is  adequately 
overseeing  and  monitoring  the  Department's  annual  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA)  for  Palestinian  refugees 
and  its  annual  grant  to  the  United  Israel  Appeal  (UIA).   These  two  agencies  are 
the  largest  recipients  of  RP's  refugee  assistance  funding,  receiving  $70  million 
and  $80  million  respectively  in  FY  1993,  or  about  38  percent  of  the  total  refugee 
assistance  budget.   As  part  of  the  survey,  OIG  will  review  UNRWA  and  UIA 
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field  services  to  determine  if  the  bureaus's  assessment  of  their  operations  is 
comprehensive  and  accurate.   We  anticipate  that  this  survey  will  be  completed 
this  summer. 

In  addition,  our  inspectors  issued  a  report,  "Southeast  Asia  Refugee  and 
Migration  Issues,"  which  focuses  on  Hmong  refugee  questions  and  the 
"orderly  departure  program"  for  Vietnamese.   The  Department's  Bureau  of 
Refugee  Programs  and  Embassy  Bangkok  are  well  into  the  analysis  of  issues 
and  development  of  solutions  to  the  problems  identified. 

Diplomatic  Security  Field  Offices 

We  have  also  taken  a  hard  look  at  how  the  Department  does  business 
domestically.   Our  recent  audit  examined  the  21  Bureau  of  Diplomatic  Security 
(DS)  field  and  resident  offices  located  in  cities  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  cost  about  $15  million  a  year  to  operate.    We  found  that  basic 
reorganization  and  consolidation  of  DS  field  offices  and  other  improvements 
in  field  office  operations  could  save  an  estimated  $4  million  annually. 
Specifically: 

0  DS  agents  are  performing   time-consuming  investigations  of 

passport  fraud  referrals  that  are  unlikely  to  be  prosecuted,  such  as  cases 
where  the  passports  were  not  actually  issued; 

0  Nonessential  security  services  are  provided  to  resident  foreign 

diplomatic  officials; 

0  DS  agents  are  being  used  for  administrative  tasks  that  could  be 

performed  by  less  costly  investigative  assistants;  and 

0  Lax  controls  over  government  vehicles  have  resulted  in 

unnecessary  and  improper  use  of  these  vehicles. 

The  OIG  has  made  numerous  recommendations  -  which,  for  the  most 
part,  DS  has  agreed  to  implement  ~  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  field  office 
operations,  to  eliminate  or  reprogram  unneeded  field  office  staff,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  government  vehicles. 

Reinventing  Government  Initiatives 

We  have  worked  closely  with  the  Department  in  its  reinventing 
government  initiatives.    We  provided  many  suggestions  that  were  included  in 
the  Department's  Change  At  State  report,  which  was  developed  in  parallel 
with  the  Vice  President's  governmentwide  report.   We  are  also  identifying  our 
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past  recommendations  that  relate  specifically  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Executive  Orders  emanating  from  the  Reinvention  effort  on  customer  service 
issues,  streamlining  the  bureaucracy,  and  reducing  government  regulations. 
In  addition,  I  have  instructed  our  audit,  investigation,  and  inspection  staffs  to 
give  attention  to  these  issues  as  they  plan  their  future  effort. 

Because  the  Inspector  General  Act  states  that  it  is  the  Inspector  General's 
job  to  "prevent  and  detect"  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  our  office  has  always 
regarded   prevention  to  be  just  as  important  in  our  work  as  detection.  To  the 
extent  that  we  can  prevent  a  problem,  we  are  being  far  more  cost-effective  than 
if  we  try,  after  the  fact,  to  detect  who  or  what  caused  the  problem.  It  was  for 
this  very  reason  that  we  set  up  our  Special  Operations  Review  Team  as  a  quick 
response  capability  to  help  head  off  costly  mistakes,  such  as  in  our 
recommendations  concerning  the  establishment  of  the  embassies  in  the  newly 
independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.    Similarly,  my  auditors  are 
working  with  the  Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs  to  help  develop  practical  internal 
controls  for  a  new  nonimmigrant  visa  fee-collection  system.    Such  assistance, 
which  takes  advantage  of  the  capabilities  and  experience  of  our  office,  is 
consistent  with  the  thrust  of  the  reinvention  effort  and  is  fully  consistent,  I 
believe,  with  the  statutory  mission  of  Inspectors  General. 

In  addition  to  our  ongoing  work,  our  office  is  participating  in  a 
Department  "reinventing  government"  effort  to  develop  a  Department 
employee  travel  form  that  is  easy  for  the  traveler  to  fill  out  and  that  can  be 
processed  by  the  administrative  support  staff.   The  objective  of  this  pilot  project 
is  to  cut  down  on  the  paper  and  countless  hours  (at  taxpayer  expense)  that 
government  travelers  spend  to  account  for  their  official  travel  but  in  a  way  that 
will  not  eliminate  the  internal  controls  that  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
system.    We  are  working  with  the  Department's  financial  management  office 
to  develop  a  system  that  we  are  hoping  will  be  ready  for  testing  this  June. 


This  completes  my  formal  statement.    I  have  highlighted  only  a  very 
few  of  the  areas  in  which  we  are  working  on  a  continuing  basis  to  improve  the 
management  and  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  State.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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REQUEST  TO  OMB 

Mr.  Price.  We  will  proceed  to  a  few  questions. 

Could  you  tell  me,  first,  what  your  request  was  to  the  OMB  for 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  what  reductions  were  made  in  that 
request,  and  what  will  be  the  impact  of  those  reductions  on  your 
program  planned  for  1995? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  our  request  to  the  Department  was 
$24,085,000  and  the  request  to  OMB  was  for  $24,055,000,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  effect  of  that:  We  have  had  to  curtail  inspections 
and  audits  and  we  are  not  able  to  do  as  timely  investigations.  I 
mean,  to  be  specific,  we  curtailed  or  postponed  two  security  inspec- 
tions— one  to  Japan,  the  other  to  Brazil.  We  have  put  off  nine  in- 
spections of  various  posts  around  the  world,  and  we  have  put  off 
four  audits  that  we  would  have  otherwise  done. 

So  with  the  additional  money,  we  would  be  able  to  conduct  addi- 
tional audits  and  inspections.  Travel  is  the  backbone  of  our  oper- 
ation. So  what  we  lose  seriously  affects  our  operations  and  since  we 
have  270  posts  that  we  are  moving  around  to,  travel  is  very  impor- 
tant to  protect.  So  we  have  actually  had  to  hold,  as  I  mentioned, 
some  positions  vacant  in  order  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  trav- 
el funds  to  be  able  to  get  around  the  world  and  do  our  job. 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  talking  about  activities  that  have  been  de- 
ferred in  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Price.  Which  these  funds  would  have  let  you  move  ahead 
with? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Price.  You  are  saying  you  would  be  less  able  to  do  that  by 
virtue  of  the  1995  request? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right. 

SELECTION  OF  NEW  IG 

The  position  of  the  Inspector  General  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  Department  of  State.  What  is  the  status  of  the  selection 
of  a  candidate  to  fill  this  position?  When  do  you  think  we  might 
have  a  new  IG  in  place? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  I  just  checked  this  last  week.  I  know  Sec- 
retary Christopher  was  himself  involved  in  discussions  about  the 
issue.  I  know  people  have  been  interviewed.  I  know  it  is  a  very 
high  priority  of  the  Secretary,  as  well  as  of  the  White  House,  to 
have  this  position  filled;  and  they  have  been  interviewing  and  are 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  getting  a  good  person  and  getting  a 
person  in  there  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Other  than  that,  I  don't  have  any  further  information  on  specific 
candidates  or  anything  like  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

CFO  ACT 

Mr.  Price.  In  last  year's  hearing,  Mr.  Funk,  the  former  State  De- 
partment Inspector  General,  indicated  that  he  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient resources  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  Chief  Financial  Of- 
ficers Act.  Has  that  changed?  Are  there  sufficient  resources  in  the 
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fiscal  year  1995  budget  request  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the 
Act? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  we  are  in  compliance  with  the  Act,  but 
largely,  as  I  mentioned,  because  the  State  Department  hasn't  been 
able  to  produce  auditable  statements  in  most  cases.  However,  to 
meet  the  requirements  we  have  taken  a  big  hit.  We  have  gone 
from,  I  think,  three  and  a  half  FTE  staff  years  in  1993  to,  I  believe, 
nine  or  ten  last  year,  and  expect  up  to  15  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

If  we  had  to  do  in  one  year  all  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Department  of  State,  it  would  take  20  staff  years,  which  is  almost 
a  third  of  our  entire  audit  operation.  So  we  have  worked  out  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  OMB  to  do  a  segmented  approach  on  the  De- 
partment's roll-up  financial  statement.  This  represents  60  percent 
of  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  to  the  Department.  Using 
this  segmented  approach  we  will  do  some  parts  of  it  one  year  and 
other  parts  of  it  the  other. 

So,  with  that,  we  think  we  would  probably  be  able  to  come  down 
some,  considerably,  rather  than  having  to  do  the  whole  60  percent 
every  year.  But  it  is  a  bind  and  it  does  take  away  from  perform- 
ance audits.  And  ironically,  we  are  still  able  to  do  the  IFMS,  but 
it  has  taken  away  from  other  financial  audits  that  we  would  have 
done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  four  audits  that  we  forewent  are  all 
in  the  financial  area,  I  believe. 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  dilemma  that  we  are  auditing  state- 
ments that  are  not  auditable,  and  that  is  expending  a  lot  of  our  re- 
sources, while  we  are  not  able  to  work  as  much  on  the  financial 
systems  side,  which  everyone  agrees  is  defective  and  needs  a  lot  of 
improvement.  So  we  have  a  dilemma  there. 

We  want  to  be  in  compliance  and  are  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
but  it  is  hurting  our  ability  not  only  to  do  performance  audits,  but 
to  help  in  the  financial  area  itself. 

TEN  MANAGEMENT  WEAKNESSES 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  in  last  year's  hearing,  Mr.  Funk  identified  the 
ten  most  serious  management  weaknesses  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. What  kind  of  progress,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  in  the 
last  year  in  correcting  the  weaknesses  that  he  identified;  and  which 
of  these  areas  do  you  regard  still  as  of  serious  concern  to  the  IG's 
Office? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  I  think  we  are  down  to  nine.  Maybe  that  is  some 
progress,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Our  first  was  the  changing  foreign  policy  priorities  in  the  post- 
Cold  War  world.  There  is  a  very  aggressive  effort  being  made  by 
the  State  Department  right  now  to  have  a  planning  process  that 
links  resources  to  policy,  not  only  in  the  larger  150  account,  but 
with  regard  to  the  State  Department  itself.  So  we  are  encouraged 
by  that. 

We  have  gone  over  a  number  of  the  memos  on  the  Department's 
plans  that  they  are  now  putting  that  into  place;  and  we  think  that 
is  very  important. 

We  have  used  the  example  of  Malabo,  Equatorial  Guinea  and 
Shenyang,  China  as  the  kind  of  flagrant  examples  of  resource  allo- 
cation problems.  Here  is  a  country  of  400,000  people,  Equatorial 
Guinea,  with  no  discernible  U.S.  interest,  which  has  a  staff  as  big 
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as  Shenyang,  China,  which  has  over  100  million  people,  a  growing 
American  business  community,  billions  of  dollars  in  trade  and  po- 
tential trade  with  the  United  States;  and  they  have  comparable 
staffing  and  resource  levels.  So  we  are  hopeful  that  the  prioritizing 
will  be  able  to  take  some  of  those  kinks  out  of  the  system. 

I  would  also  mention  that  progress  in  the  expanding  consular 
workload — it  is  expanding,  but  we  think  that  the  MRV  visa  and 
other  steps  underway  will  help  a  great  deal  in  improving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  that;  and  there  are  a  number  of  improvements  and  cost- 
effective  measures  such  as  the  National  Center  for  Visas  and  Pass- 
ports in  New  Hampshire  that  will  also  reduce  some  of  their  costs. 

There  is  progress  in  managing  the  security  of  U.S.  personnel  and 
information  and  facilities  overseas.  We  particularly  are  impressed 
with  the  new  emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness.  We  want  the  best  se- 
curity for  our  people,  and  diplomatic  security  is  trying  to  find  ways 
that  it  can  be  done  in  a  less  costly  manner.  I  think  they  have  al- 
ready cut  about  20  percent  out  of  local  guard  costs,  for  instance. 

There  is  progress  in  the  defense  trade  controls  area.  We  issued 
a  couple  of  audits  where  there  has  been  progress  in  terms  both  of 
administering  the  end-use  monitoring  program,  the  so-called  "blue- 
lantern  program";  there  has  been  progress  in  terms  of  cleaning  up 
the  administrative  details  and  of  keeping  Congress  informed  on  de- 
fense trade  matters. 

There  are  a  number  of  others — major  systems  acquisition,  repair 
and  maintenance  of  overseas  real  property,  where  some  progress 
has  been  made.  We  still  think  financial  management  systems  are 
defective.  The  Department  recognizes  that  itself,  and  the  Under 
Secretary  is  making  that,  along  with  information  management, 
high  priorities  which  we  think  are  right  on.  So  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  bring  in  a  totally  new  information  system, 
because  the  Department  is  integrating  it  with  the  Wang  system. 
While  keeping  the  current  system  running,  the  Department  is 
bringing  in  another,  and  interposing  or  superimposing  on  that  a 
complete  revamping  of  our  financial  management  system.  The  De- 
partment is  trying  essentially  to  bring  nine  systems  into  one  inte- 
grated system,  and  these  are  systems  that  were  not  designed  to 
produce  the  kind  of  financial  data  which  allows  you  to  get  mean- 
ingful output  in  terms  of  decision-making,  which  is  the  goal  of  both 
of  those  systems. 

So  those  are  going  to  be  multiyear  commitments  of  effort  and 
funds,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  bring  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  into  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  about  a  couple  of  these  areas. 

FINANCIAL  AND  INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT 

The  Office  of  Inspector  General  has  documented  this  long  history 
of  deficiencies  in  information  resource  management  and  financial 
systems,  as  you  say.  These  problems  have  also  been  noted  by  the 
GSA  and  the  GAO.  Can  you  be  a  bit  more  specific  as  to  the  signs 
of  progress  in  these  areas? 

For  example,  has  the  Department  developed  a  plan,  measurable 
goals,  obtainable  objectives  to  improve  the  monitoring  of  and  over- 
all effectiveness  of  managing  information  at  the  Department? 
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I  would  be  happy  to  have  you  fill  that  in  here,  and  if  you  want 
to  supply  additional  assessment  for  the  record,  that  would  be  fine 
as  well. 

Mr.  Suddarth.  We  are  just  embarking  on  our  look  at  IFMS, 
which  is  the  key  system  for  integrating  this.  So  we  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  a  definitive  answer.  I  understand  the  Department  is 
putting  forward  a  major  planning  document  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  which  we  will  be  looking  at.  But  I  will  be  happy  to  supply 
you  with  more  detail  for  the  record,  if  you  wish,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Again,  we  are  just  starting  this  with  GAO  and  so  it  is  premature 
for  us  to  make  a  judgment. 

[The  information  follows:] 

financial/information  management  systems 

Regarding  the  Department's  plans  and  goals  for  managing  information,  the  De- 
partment has  ambitious  plans  to  address  the  difficult  challenges  created  by  its  defi- 
ciencies in  IRM  and  financial  systems.  Among  the  most  notable  efforts  is  the  De- 
partment's plan  to  modernize  all  of  its  information  systems  worldwide.  A  strategic 
plan  has  now  been  drafted  to  assist  in  guiding  this  effort.  We  are  encouraged  by 
the  Department-wide  approach  that  now  appears  to  be  underway  to  identify  prior- 
ities and  the  resources  necessary  to  fulfill  its  modernization  goals.  However,  the  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  $532  million  will  be  required  for  the  complete  mod- 
ernization effort  and  the  project  will  need  to  remain  on  track  for  many  years  and 
through  many  administrations. 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Our  overall  impression  is  that  the  Under  Sec- 
retary has  made  this  such  a  high  priority — and  it  was  a  high  prior- 
ity in  the  previous  administration  with  elaborate  planning — that  it 
is  being  taken  care  of.  One  potential  problem  is  that  it  is  moving 
forward  faster  than  the  information  management  side  on  which  it 
is  dependent,  so  one  of  our  concerns  is  to  make  sure  that  the  two 
efforts  are  coordinated  so  that  the  Department  will  be  able  to  have 
compatibility  and  move  in  sync  in  these  very  difficult  areas. 

RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 

Mr.  Price.  Let's  go  back  to  your  example  of  Shenyang  versus 
Malabo.  It  is  the  capital  of  Equatorial  Guinea.  Shenyang  is  not  a 
capital,  it  is  a  provincial  capital;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Price.  That  might  partly  account  for  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources that  we  are  talking  about,  but  clearly  the  figures  you  cite 
are  distracting.  Embassy  Malabo  serves  an  area  of  less  than 
400,000  people,  fewer  than  50  resident  Americans.  The  Shenyang 
Consulate  serves  an  area  of  over  100  million  people  that  offers,  of 
course,  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  exports. 

There  are  probably  other  examples;  you  may  want  to  cite  some. 
But  the  underlying  question  is  how  should  we  ensure  that  resource 
commitments  to  a  particular  post  are  commensurate  with  U.S.  in- 
terests in  that  country?  What  kind  of  criteria  are  we  using  now  in 
making  those  resource  allocations — regionally,  globally?  Are  there 
other  examples  of  this  kind  of  disparity  that  you  can  cite  here,  and 
how  are  you  proposing  that  we  move  toward  a  more  rational  alloca- 
tion system? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  That  is  a  very  important  series  of  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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One  thing  we  do,  we  have  our  inspection  teams  going  around  the 
world  with  a  lot  of  accumulated  experience,  and  we  look  quite  rig- 
orously at  a  statement  of  the  U.S.  policy  objectives,  the  interests 
in  the  country,  and  then  we  compare  that  with  the  size  of  the  es- 
tablishment on  the  ground.  In  the  past,  I  think  we  have  rec- 
ommended several  downsizings  or  closings.  Guinea  Bissau,  Gam- 
bia, Sierra  Leone,  in  addition  to  Equatorial  Guinea,  and  then  a 
consulate  in  Nuevo  Laredo  in  Mexico. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  see  that  something  is  not  getting 
enough  resources,  as  in  Tokyo  and  in  China,  we  make  rec- 
ommendations to  increase  resources  there. 

Again,  we  got  the  Department  to  agree  to  an  increase  of  $1  mil- 
lion in  the  base  of  our  Embassy  in  Tokyo  because  we  felt  that  they 
needed  a  beefed-up  commercial,  economic  function. 

Mr.  Price.  Now,  what  is  your  source  of  information  on  a  question 
like  that?  To  what  extent  are  you  independently  surveying  the 
whole  globe  and  coming  up  with  these  recommendations,  and  to 
what  extent  are  you  responding  to  pressure  points  or  complaints? 
How  does  your  assessment  work? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  These  are  largely  self-initiated,  because  we  have 
a  very  experienced 

Mr.  Price.  Self-initiated  within 


Mr.  Suddarth.  Within  our  own  organization,  because  we  really 
take  seriously  the  idea  of  having  the  right  mix  and  maximizing  our 
resources,  because  there  is  more  and  more  of  a  press  on  them.  Our 
inspectors,  many  of  them  have  inspected  60  or  70  posts.  So  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  they  can  kind  of  get  a  feel  in 
going  to  a  post  whether  it  is  overstaffed,  whether  it  is  dealing  with 
significant  issues,  and  they  spend,  depending  on  the  size — a  big 
post,  they  will  spend  six  or  eight  weeks  in,  with  all  of  its  constitu- 
ent posts,  at  an  embassy  and  its  constituent  posts. 

So  we  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  judgment  on  these  things.  We 
have  done  other  variants  on  this,  that  we  have  supported  and 
pushed  along — the  Special  Embassy  Program,  which  puts  a  cap  on 
the  number  of  people  that  can  be  assigned  and  also  reduces  the 
work  requirements  that  are  made  on  a  SEP  post. 

We  have  often  called  for  consolidation  of  consular  functions  at 
one  post  to  reduce  the  overhead  in  the  other  posts. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  admit,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment, in  closing  posts,  has  to  balance  this  against  their  view  of  the 
U.S.  interests  and  how  they  are  being  served. 

UNIVERSALITY  VERSUS  REGIONAL  EMBASSIES 

There  is,  I  think,  a  general  propensity  to  universality,  which  is 
to  keep  embassies  in  virtually  every  country  in  the  world.  This  is 
something  that  the  Department,  I  think,  will  be  looking  at  as  they 
go  through  their  new  resource  strategy.  But  we  appreciate  that 
there  are  often  political  reasons,  bilateral  U.S.  interests,  reasons 
which  we  may  not  be  aware  of  which  would  cause  the  Department 
to  react  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  can  only  recommend,  but  a  number  of  our  recommendations 
have  been  accepted. 

Mr.  Price.  I  appreciate  what  you  are  saying  about  the  preference 
for  universality  and  some  of  the  political  reasons  that  might  offset 
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the  considerations  that  you  have  cited.  But  in  situations  such  as 
the  ones  that  you  report,  besides  Equatorial  Guinea,  Gabon,  Guin- 
ea Bissau,  Sierra  Leone  and  so  forth,  what  are  the  situations  like 
there?  Perhaps  skeletal  posts  of  some  kind  or  the  multiple  accredi- 
tation, the  special  embassy  program;  what  kind  of  specific  possibili- 
ties are  we  talking  about  here,  and  to  what  extent  have  they  been 
pursued? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  I  think  you  have  hit  on  the  main  options.  There 
is  one  I  think  being  entertained  which  is  to  have  a — I  have  forgot- 
ten what  it  is  called,  maybe  a  minipost,  which  would  have  only  two 
or  three  Americans.  We  would  have  an  ambassador,  an  administra- 
tive officer  and  a  secretary.  I  know  the  Department  is  looking  at 
that  as  a  variant. 

Obviously,  it  is  important  to  a  sovereign  country  to  have  a  U.S. 
ambassadorial  representative  there.  European  countries  have  tried 
multiple  accreditation.  We  have  done  some  of  that  in  the  past.  I 
think  those  are  the  main  options,  either  very  small  posts,  or  re- 
gional representation  which  comes  in  on  periodic  visits. 

There  are  often  areas  where  you  will  have  a  large  AID  presence 
or  interest,  or  Peace  Corps  presence  or  interest.  Obviously,  the  De- 
partment is  in  the  business  of  enhancing  democracy  and  open 
economies.  So  beyond  the  most  narrow  definition  of  U.S.  interests, 
there  is  this  rather  noble  purpose  that  we  are  serving  around  the 
world.  So  those  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

But  one  theoretical  option  is  to  have  an  AID  mission  there  and 
a  small  embassy  part  of  it.  We  don't  have  to  be  necessarily  wedded 
to  the  traditional  chancery. 

But  I  know  that  these  are  issues  that  the  Department  has  at  the 
top  of  its  list  in  terms  of  trying  to  find  ways  of  saving  money. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  Price.  Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  financial  irregularities 
that  your  audits  have  identified.  The  State  Department  IG  audits 
have  identified  cashiering  irregularities,  cases  of  embezzlement,  ex- 
cessive cash  advances.  The  GAO,  as  you  know,  has  identified  irreg- 
ularities in  this  area  also. 

What  action  is  the  Department  taking  to  reduce  the  costs  and 
vulnerabilities  of  its  overseas  cashiering  operations? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  really  current  on  that. 
I  know  that  we  have  done  a  lot  of  work;  we  have  found  a  lot  of 
problems.  Those  are  more  in  the  past,  I  believe. 

We  planned  an  audit  on  overseas  cashier  operations  but  we  can- 
celed that.  That  was  one  of  the  audits  that  got  canceled  because 
we  didn't  have  the  funds  to  do  it  this  year.  I  would  be  happy  to 
give  you  a  more  detailed  answer  in  writing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  Why  don't  you  clarify  for  the  record,  summarize  the 
findings  of  these  past  audits.  We  think  we  are  talking  about  two 
audits;  and  also  bring  us  up  to  date  on  the  Department's  efforts  to 
deal  with  that. 

Mr.  Suddarth.  All  right.  Fine.  Will  do,  sir. 

We  have  had  some  other  efforts  in  the  financial  area.  We  have 
found  that  the  Department  was  losing  $115  million  through  letting 
end-of-year  funds  lapse,  which  they  could  have  otherwise  used. 
This  is  a  major  audit  we  did  last  year.  So  we  are  active  in  other 
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areas,  but  in  the  cashier  one,  I  will  have  to  give  you  more  detail 
for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Cashiering 

The  OIG  has  issued  two  reports  on  the  Department's  overseas  cashiering  oper- 
ations. The  first  report,  issued  in  1989,  found  that  cashier  supervisors  were  not  per- 
forming basic  cashier  oversight  duties  and  that  there  was  no  formal  training  re- 
quirement for  cashiers  or  cashier  supervisors.  The  second  overseas  cashiering  re- 
port, issued  in  1991,  found  that  the  cashiering  process  was  too  laborious  and  paper- 
intensive,  cashier  supervisors  were  not  evaluated  on  the  performance  of  their  cash- 
iering duties,  and  controls  over  consular  cashing  operations  needed  improvement. 
Recommendations  in  these  two  reports  addressed: 

Providing  training  to  cashiers  and  cashier  supervisors; 

Requiring  cashier  supervisors  be  rated  on  the  performance  of  their  cashiering  du- 
ties; 

Automating  the  cashiering  function;  and 

Improving  consular  cashiering  verification  procedures. 

The  Bureau  of  Finance  and  Management  Policy  (FMP)  has  generally  agreed  with 
these  recommendations.  FMP  has  improved  cashiering  training  for  cashiers  and  su- 
pervisors and  improved  guidance  and  procedures  given  to  cashiers.  However,  these 
improvements  may  not  be  effective  unless  Department  management  continues  to 
stress  the  importance  of  verifications  and  controls  over  cashiering  operations.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bureau  has  agreed,  but  has  not  fully  complied  with  the  recommendation 
to  automate  cashiering  functions.  It  plans  to  include  this  feature  as  part  of  a  new 
integrated  financial  management  system  to  be  used  by  the  Department,  worldwide. 

FSN  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  Price.  All  right.  Another  audit  issued  by  your  office,  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year,  found  that  the  Department's  management  of  re- 
tirement programs  for  foreign  service  nationals  had  serious  flaws. 
These  include  the  posts  contributing  to  local  insolvent  social  secu- 
rity systems,  lack  of  arrangements  by  some  posts  for  foreign  service 
national  retirement  programs  and  payment  of  excessive  premiums 
by  some  posts. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  Department's  efforts  to  improve  man- 
agement in  this  program? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  that  is  a  very  accurate  description  of  what 
we  found,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  recommendations  are  being  worked 
on.  One  of  the  nice  things  about  being  an  IG  is,  we  do  have  a  com- 
pliance process  whereby  we  hold  people's  feet  to  the  fire  until  we 
get  some  satisfaction  for  our  recommendations. 

I  know  the  Department  is  seriously  concerned  about  these  issues 
because  they  are  putting  money  down  a  rat  hole  in  many  countries. 

Mr.  Price.  What  kind  of  costs  are  we  talking  about,  and  poten- 
tial liabilities  as  well? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  We  are  looking  at  the  liabilities.  I  can  give  you 
more  detail  on  that  in  writing,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  want. 

In  effect,  a  lot  of  the  clients  around  the  world  are  insolvent,  so 
we  are  paying  into  them.  There  is  really  a  twin  aspect  of  the  law. 
One  is  to  talk  about  prevailing  practice,  which  we  have  tended  to 
follow;  but  the  other  part  of  it  is  U.S.  interests  or  the  public's  inter- 
ests, I  believe.  And  so  we  think  that  following  prevailing  practice 
has  been  overemphasized.  So  I  think  we  have  nothing  more  to  add 
on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  All  right.  We  would  appreciate  your  supplementing 
the  record  on  that  as  well. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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FSN  Retirement 

The  total  cost  of  the  FSN  retirement  programs  is  unknown  because  of  inadequate 
financial  information  within  the  Department.  However,  we  based  our  report  on  con- 
ditions we  found  at  posts  we  visited;  for  example,  at  three  South  American  posts, 
the  U.S.  Government  and  our  foreign  service  national  (FSN)  employees  contributed 
more  than  $900,000  into  insolvent  pension  systems  in  1991.  In  response  to  our  re- 
port, the  Department  has  identified  23  countries  that  have  troubled  or  questionable 
social  security  systems.  We  recommended  that  the  Department  seek  alternative  re- 
tirement programs  for  our  FSN  employees  who  participate  in  insolvent  systems. 

There  is  a  potential  legal  liability  facing  our  embassies  that  do  not  provide  retire- 
ment benefits  for  their  FSN  employees.  As  you  know,  the  United  States's  sovereign 
immunity  as  a  foreign  mission  overseas  is  not  normally  asserted  with  respect  to  em- 
ployer-employee relations.  Therefore,  a  number  of  posts  may  be  vulnerable  to  law- 
suits brought  in  local  labor  courts  on  behalf  of  FSNs  for  whom  no  retirement  con- 
tributions are  being  made. 

LANGUAGE  DESIGNATED  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Price.  Let  me  return  to  these  major  management  problems 
for  just  a  moment.  Last  year  your  report  expressed  concern  about 
staffing  gaps  overseas  and  deficiencies  in  training;  and  one  that 
was  particularly  striking,  an  inability,  the  report  said,  to  fill  nearly 
half  of  all  language-designated  positions  overseas. 

Mr.  Suddarth.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Price.  What  is  the — how  serious  a  problem  is  this?  What  are 
the  reasons  for  it?  How  can  it  be  rectified? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  raised  that  whole  personnel 
area,  because  that  is  one  I  overlooked.  We  are  making  a  kind  of 
long-term  commitment  to  look  at  the  personnel  system,  and  we  are 
looking  specifically  at  the  assignment  process  right  now.  In  terms 
of  language  capability,  the  fact  that  we  are  not  filling  half  of  our 
language-designated  positions  is  true,  and  it  is  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  people  qualified  already.  For  instance,  in 
French  or  Spanish,  foreign  service  officers  have  to  qualify  with  a 
language,  usually,  when  they  come  in.  And  so  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  learned  the  language  are  not  being  reassigned  to  language- 
designated  positions  in  those  areas,  because  they  have  moved  to 
something  else. 

In  fairness,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  of  our  entry  offi- 
cers have  to  do  consular  work,  despite  their  interest  to  do  other 
things.  Consular  work  requires,  usually,  training  in  Spanish  or 
French,  Spanish  being  a  very  large  part  of  our  whole  consular 
workload.  So  they  then  move  on  to  other  areas  around  the  world, 
or  they  may  take  another  language  and  therefore  don't  go  back. 

But  on  the  face  of  it,  we  think  we  could  make  better  use  of  the 
fact  that  people  are  trained  in  a  language  and  are  not  using  it 
again. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  is  it  a  problem  of  the  supply  of  qualified  people 
with  certain  rare  language  skills,  or  is  it  a  problem  of  deployment 
within  the  Department  once  people  are  on  board?  Is  it  just  not 
being  appropriately  assigned,  or  is  it  both? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  it  is  a  problem  of  a  little  bit  of  both.  In 
point  of  fact,  a  lot  of  people  learn  a  world  language,  and  then  learn 
a  hard  language,  and  then  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  hard 
language  area.  So,  theoretically,  they  are  counted  as  not  going  back 
to  their  primary  language,  or  their  first  language,  whereas  they 
may  be  using  another  one  somewhere  around  the  world. 
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We  think  that  there  needs  to  be  more  attempt  at  forcing  people, 
if  you  will,  to  go  into  language-designated  jobs,  although  they  may 
have  preferences  in  other  areas. 

I  should  say,  though,  in  fairness,  that  language  designation  is 
only  one  of  a  number  of  factors  that  go  into  an  assignment.  And 
it  may  be  that — I  mean,  in  my  own  case,  I  learned  French  as  a 
young  officer  and  then  learned  Arabic  and  spent  most  of  my  time 
in  the  Arab  world.  I  was  also  using  French,  although  it  wasn't  a 
French  designated  position  when  I  had  to  deal  with  foreign  dip- 
lomats who  only  spoke  French  in  the  Arab  world. 

So  I  was  using  both  of  those  languages,  but  theoretically  I  could 
be  counted  as  one  of  those  persons  who  didn't  go  back  to  a  French 
language-designated  position,  even  though  I  was  being  quite  gain- 
fully employed,  I  think,  in  terms  of  using  the  Arabic.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  most  of  the  language-designated  positions  that  are  not 
filled  are  in  the  easier  world  languages  rather  than  in  the  hard 
languages  that  tend  to  have  a  much  higher  occupancy. 

We  also  have  a  problem  with  the  model  language  program  which 
is  a  congressionally  mandated  program  where  all  of  the  positions 
at  post  are  language-designated  positions.  These  are  various  pilot 
posts  around  the  world — Sao  Paulo,  Dakar,  various  others — where- 
by you  are  supposed  to  have  those  positions  filled  by  language-des- 
ignated, qualified  officers.  We  found  that  a  lot  of  them  were  not, 
even  in  a  pilot  program  put  forward  by  the  Congress. 

The  Department  is  very  much  aware  of  these  issues.  They  have 
got  a  pretty  aggressive  language  program,  but  it  is  always  difficult 
to  make  these  assignments,  and  always  fulfill  the  language-des- 
ignated position.  We  are  continuing  to  push  our  report  and  to  get 
some  compliance  with  it. 

Mr.  Price.  What  is  the  absolute  number  of  positions  of  this  sort 
that  we  are  talking  about?  You  say  half  are  unfilled? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Yes.  Forty-two  percent  were  occupied  by  person- 
nel who  didn't  have  the  required  language  qualifications.  I  don't 
have  the  overall  number  with  me,  but  I  could  get  it  for  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Approximately  1,000  language  designated  positions  were  not  filled  by  personnel 
with  required  language  proficiencies. 

Mr.  Price.  So  the  positions  are  filled.  They  are  just  not  filled- 


Mr.  Suddarth.  They  are  filled,  but  not  filled  with  language- 
qualified  people,  to  the  level  that  is  required. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  IN  TAIWAN 

Mr.  Price.  I  understand  your  office  has  just  completed  a  special 
review  of  the  contract  between  the  State  Department  and  the 
American  Institute  in  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Suddarth.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Price.  What  were  your  major  findings  and  recommendations 
regarding  current  practices  at  the  Department  and  the  Institute? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  our  major  findings  were  that  there  is  a 
questionable  financial  system  in  one  aspect,  on  maintaining  visa 
fees,  that  we  think  requires  a  legal  evaluation  and  full  disclosure 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
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They  are  basically  collecting  fees  for  visas  in  Taiwan  and  using 
a  portion  of  those  fees  to  finance  what  would  normally  use  appro- 
priated funds.  I  know  that  there  has  been  extensive  contact  with 
your  Committee,  both  by  our  people  and  by  the  people  in  the  De- 
partment, and  they  are  taking  measures,  I  believe,  to  establish  a 
task  force  to  work  on  this. 

Another  problem  is  the  designated  administrative  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities that  were  not  always  properly  discharged  by  AIT's 
corporate  trustees  and  officers  and  the  Department's  contract  ad- 
ministrators. They  also  have  an  overly  complicated  and  deficient 
accounting  system.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  unfamiliarity  with  com- 
petitive procurement  procedures. 

Mr.  Price.  Well,  now,  to  what  extent  are  these  problems  related 
to  the  unique  status  of  that  post? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  Well,  I  think  the  onset  of  the  problems  was  relat- 
ed to  that.  There  was  a  feeling,  I  believe,  in  the  early  days  when 
it  was  being  set  up  that  it  was  totally  separate.  It  was  filling  a  void 
after  our  severance  of  official  relations  with  Taiwan  to  be  able  to 
have  activities  there.  So  it  is  administered  by  a  contract. 

But  I  just  checked  this  morning.  The  contract  does  call  for  a  fol- 
lowing of  rules  and  regulations  from  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Price.  And  those  are  comparable  to  what  would  be  followed 
in  an  embassy? 

Mr.  Suddarth.  In  an  embassy,  that  is  right.  It  is  a  general  in- 
junction, and  there  are  some  specified  exceptions;  but  we  think 
they  went  beyond  those,  and  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  tighten 
things  up. 

This  was  an  interesting  aside  in  terms  of  OIG  work.  We  had  an 
inspection  team  that  went  out  and  found  such  glaring  discrepancies 
that  we  brought  in  another  team — our  special  operations  team  of 
qualified  auditors  to  go  through  this  in  greater  detail. 

But  the  Department  is  taking  heed  of  our  recommendations  and 
is  working  to  comply  with  them.  So  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Suddarth,  we  appreciate  your  appearance  here 
today,  and  your  responsiveness.  We  have  covered  a  number  of 
areas. 

We  do  have  a  few  more,  which  we  will  ask  you  to  answer  for  the 
record;  and  the  Minority  may  have  some  additional  questions  as 
well.  But  we  do  thank  you  for  your  testimony  here  today,  and  we 
will  adjourn  this  hearing  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  be  answered  for  the 
record:] 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  CONGRESSMAN  SMITH 

Progress  on  Management  Weaknesses 

QUESTION:  If  you  had  to  provide  an  updated  list  of  the  10  most 
serious  management  weaknesses  1n  the  Department,  what  Items  would  be 
on  that  list  and  why? 

ANSWER: 

The  Inspector  General's  list  of  major  management  problems  of  the 
Department  Is  reviewed  and  updated  every  six  months  as  appropriate 
1n  the  semiannual  report  to  Congress. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of  changes  In  the  list  since  It  was 
first  reported  In  1989,  these  are,  by  definition,  long-term  problems 
that  will  require  continuous  attention  from  senior  Department 
management  and  the  commitment  of  Increasingly  limited  resources  to 
overcome. 

The  major  management  problems  reported  1n  the  last  semiannual 
report/  and  which  will  be  reported  for  the  semiannual  period  ending 
March  31,  1 994/ 1 ncl ude : 

—  Changing  foreign  policy  priorities  1n  a  post-cold-war  world; 

—  Managing  an  expanding  consular  workload  and  reducing  fraud; 
~  Managing  Interagency  overseas  administrative  support  costs; 

—  Defense  trade  controls; 

—  The  State  Department  personnel  system; 
~  Financial  management  systems 

~  Managing  the  security  of  U.S.  personnel,  Information  and 
fad  lltles  overseas; 

—  Repair  and  maintenance  of  overseas  real  property;  and 

—  Major  systems  acquisitions. 

These  Issues  have  been  selected  as  major  problems  because  they 
represent  serious  foreign  policy  and  operational  challenges;  threats 
to  national  security;  or  vulnerabilities  of  Department  resources, 
facilities,  and  personnel.  In  addressing  these  Issues  the 
Department  will  need  to: 

—  Continue  to  readjust  Its  policy  and  program  priorities  and 
ensure  that  scarce  resources  are  allocated  to  enable  1t  to  deal  with 
new  foreign  policy  challenges  at  a  time  of  fiscal  constraint. 

—  Control  pervasive  visa  and  passport  fraud  1n  order  to 
reduce  vulnerability  to  Illegal  Immigration  and  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  U.S.  visas  and  passports. 

—  Ensure  full  and  timely  reimbursement  for  all  costs  Incurred 
by  the  Department  1n  support  of  other  agencies. 
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—  Reduce  excessive  overseas  staffing  gaps,  eliminate  training 
deficiencies,  Improve  Integration  of  Civil  Service  staff,  fill 
vacant  language-designated  positions,  and  Improve  management  of 
compensation  and  benefits  for  Foreign  Service  national  employees. 

~  Modernize  the  Department's  financial  management  systems  In 
order  to  control  allocation  of  funds;  provide  adequate  data  for 
decision  making;  Integrate  overseas  and  domestic  financial  systems; 
and  reduce  vulnerabilities  to  theft,  fraud,  and  misappropriation  In 
order  to  bring  the  Department  Into  compliance  with  financial 
management  requirements  and  Improve  operational  efficiency. 

—  Continue  to  update  threat  measurements  and  Implement  and 
reassess  security  standards,  especially  at  critical-  and  high-threat 
posts,  1n  order  to  reduce,  to  the  extent  possible,  vulnerabilities 
associated  with  overseas  missions. 

—  Upgrade  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Department's 
aging  inventory  of  more  than  2,200  government-owned  and 
long-term-leased  overseas  facilities,  and  improve  maintenance  and 
support  for  new  construction,  In  order  to  minimize  future 
maintenance  and  repair  costs  and  facilitate  the  operations  of 
overseas  missions. 

—  Identify  acquisition  priorities;  involve  procurement 
experts  in  the  acquisition  planning  process;  and  establish  effective 
organizational  structures,  management  procedures,  and  internal 
controls  for  the  acquisition  process  to  ensure  that  major  systems 
acquisitions  meet  the  Department's  needs  effectively  and  efficiently. 

INFORMATION  MANAGEMENT  AND  FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS 


QUESTION:  What  are  the  Department's  plans  for  creating  a  Chief 
Information  Officer  position  with  the  authority  to  establish  and 
carry  out  Department-wide  corrective  actions? 

ANSWER:  In  1992,  1n  accordance  with  0MB  Circular  A-130,  the 
Department  named  a  designated  senior  official  for  IRM  matters  at  the 
Assistant  Secretary  level  who.  In  this  capacity,  speaks  for  the 
Undersecretary  for  Management.  As  the  Undersecretary  for 
Management's  representative,  the  DSO  has  the  authority  to  establish 
and  carry  out  Department-wide  corrective  actions  with  regard  to  IRM 
matters.  This  designation  is  just  now  being  made  a  part  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Manual  and,  with  Its  publication  next  month,  will 
have  a  greater  chance  to  affect  Department-wide  IRM  decisions. 

QUESTION:  The  Department  is  planning  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  Implement  the  Integrated  Financial  Management  System  to  solve 
some  of  its  financial  problems.  Is  the  Department  developing  a  plan 
to  address  the  financial  management  weaknesses  that  your  office  and 
others  have  detected  to  support  integration  with  related 
departmental  systems? 
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ANSWER:  The  Department  has  stated  that  Its  goal  1s  to  correct 
existing  financial  management  problems  and  has  developed  Its  overall 
plan  for  the  Integrated  Financial  Management  System  (IFMS).  The 
problems  In  the  existing  systems  Include:  Incompatibility  of  the 
financial  and  subsidiary  systems;  failure  to  meet  GAO,  0MB,  and 
other  accounting  and  financial  reporting  requirements;  and  lack  of 
adequate  Internal  controls.  The  Department  Is  now  In  the  process  of 
determining  the  functional  requirements  and  some  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  system.  Success  of  IFMS  will  depend  on  the 
Department's  ability  to  establish  and  maintain  an  agency-wide  focus 
6n  and  centralized  control  over  all  systems  development  efforts,  not 
just  IFMS.  The  OIG  has  just  started  a  review  of  the  IFMS  effort  In 
conjunction  with  GAO.  Therefore  It  1s  premature  to  conclude  If  the 
Department's  plans  adequately  address  both  the  financial  management 
weaknesses  that  have  been  Identified  and  the  Integration 
requirements  related  to  departmental  systems. 

QUESTION:  In  the  past,  the  Department  has  relied  heavily  on  sole 
source  contracting  for  Information  technology.  Is  the  Department 
moving  away  from  this  practice,  and  are  you  satisfied  that  the 
Department  1s  taking  the  requisite  action? 

ANSWER:  Some  elements  of  the  Department  are  addressing  their 
proclivity  towards  sole  source  contracting  for  Information  systems, 
while  others  have  not  made  much  headway  1n  this  area.  For  Instance, 
several  offices  lack  specific  technical  knowledge  about  the 
Information  systems  they  have  purchased  and,  as  a  result,  continue 
to  use  sole-source  support  contracts  with  the  Individuals  and 
companies  that  developed  these  systems.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  level  of  ongoing  sole-source  contracting. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  1s  moving  away  from  Its  heavy 
dependency  upon  Wang's  proprietary  systems,  and  as  It  does  so,  more 
of  the  offices  that  contract  for  Information  technology  are 
encouraging  greater  competition  among  vendors.  We  would  like  to  see 
a  more  uniform  effort  throughout  the  Department  towards  greater 
competition,  as  well  as  an  Increased  reliance  on  1n-house  technical 
expertise. 

REORGANIZATION  PLAN 

QUESTION:  Early  last  year  Secretary  Christopher  proposed  a 
reorganization  plan  for  the  Department.  Did  the  Department  develop 
a  master  plan  that  articulates  Its  vision  and  strategy,  what  1t 
Intends  to  accomplish,  and  Its  strategy  for  Implementation. 
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ANSWER:  The  Secretary  presented  a  master  plan  in  his  February  5, 
1993  message  to  the  Department.  The  primary  aspects  of  the  plan 
were  to  organize  the  Department  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
challenges  America  faces  1n  the  post-Cold  War  ear.  These  challenges 
were  often  of  a  global  nature  and  crosscutting  along  the  then 
current  organization  of  the  Department.  Among  the  new  Issues  that 
the  Department  hoped  to  better  address  were:  strengthening 
democratization  efforts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  around  the 
world,  halting  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction, 
strengthening  peacekeeping  capabilities,  dealing  more  effectively 
with  global  environmental  problems,  elevating  our  concern  about  the 
global  population  explosion,  fighting  international  crime  and 
terrorism,  and  penetrating  new  markets  for  American  business.  The 
reorganization  plan  drew  upon  the  then  recently  completed  "State 
2000"  model  for  managing  foreign  affairs. 

A  key  part  of  the  reorganization  plan  was  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  Under  Secretaries.  They  are  to  serve  as  the  Secretary's 
principal  foreign  policy  advisors  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
realignment  of  the  chain  of  command.  Under  the  reorganization,  the 
Under  Secretaries  now  have  line  responsibility  to  manage  and 
coordinate  the  operations  of  the  bureaus  which  report  to  them. 
Assistant  Secretaries  now  report  directly  to  the  designated  Under 
Secretary. 

The  major  intended  benefits  from  these  changes  were  to  (1)  create  a 
better  system  of  information  flow  from  the  bureaus  to  the  Under 
Secretary  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  (2)  achieve  greater 
efficiency  in  Departmental  decision-making;  (3)  permit  more 
extensive  coordination  of  key  cross-cutting  issues  at  the  bureau  and 
Under  Secretary  levels;  and  (4)  strengthen  the  Under  Secretaries  1n 
the  Interagency  process. 

Most  recently,  the  Department  Initiated  planning  efforts  to  improve 
linkage  between  policy  deliberations  and  resource  decisions.  These 
efforts-are  designed  to  ensure  the  Department's  effectiveness  1n 
implementing  foreign  policy  priorities.  These  processes  will 
require  difficult  judgments  on  trade-offs  and  shifts  of  resources  by 
the  Department.  Indirectly,  this  will  focus  attention  on  the 
proposed  reorganization  and  its  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
these  resource  pressures. 

The  OIG  has  not  conducted  any  formal  review  of  the  reorganization 
and  it  1s  too  early  to  evaluate  its  effectiveness  since  the 
reorganization  proposal  has  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  Congress. 
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IMMIGRANT  AND  NON-IMMIGRANT  VISA  PROCESSING 

QUESTION:  In  Its  1993  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
the  Federal  Managers'  Financial  Integrity  Act,  the  Department 
identified  immigrant  and  non-immigrant  visa  fraud  as  one  of  four 
high  risk  areas.  What  action  has  the  Department  taken  to  address 
this  problem,  and  will  this  action  be  effective? 

ANSWER:  Although  conceding  that  visa  fraud  could  never  be 
eliminated  entirely,  the  Department  is  pursuing  several  strategies 
to  try  and  address  this  problem.  For  example,  by  the  end  of  FY 
1996,  the  Department  plans  on  having  all  consular  posts  converted  to 
issuing  the  Machine  Readable  Visa  (MRV),  which  has  improved  security 
features  over  the  old  "Burroughs"  visa  and  is  more  difficult  to 
forge.  Also,  the  Department  is  moving  ahead  on  automating  the 
namecheck  systems  at  all  posts  during  the  same  period.  As  for 
immigrant  visas,  the  Department  plans  on  expanding  its  automated 
Immigrant  Visa  Applicant  Control  System  (IVACS)  at  additional  posts. 

The  OIG  has  not  as  yet  audited  the  immigrant  visa  process  but  will 
be  conducting  an  audit  in  the  near  future.  As  for  nonimmigrant 
visas,  which  we  have  looked  at  extensively,  the  OIG  believes  that 
the  Department's  efforts  in  this  area  will  generally  serve  to 
improve  the  fraud  prevention  environment.  However,  there  are  still 
some  problems  with  the  MRV  program  that  are  being  worked  on  by  the 
Department.  Also,  we  continue  to  find  weaknesses  with  the  lookout 
systems,  and  other  aspects  of  the  nonimmigrant  visa  process,  that 
will  hamper  their  effectiveness  in  the  long  run  if  not  corrected. 

QUESTION:  Are  there  outstanding  actions  that  the  Department  needs 
to  take? 

ANSWER:  Yes.  In  our  audit  report  on  the  Machine  Readable  Visa 
Program  (3-CI-24~September  1993),  we  made  many  recommendations 
which  will  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  The  Department 
is  now  1n  the  process  of  implementing  those  recommendations.  Our 
office  Is  also  nearing  conclusion  on  an  audit  of  the  nonimmigrant 
visa  issuing  process  as  a  whole,  in  which  we  have  Identified  a 
number  of  areas  for  Improvement —  Including  Interagency 
coordination,  Internal  controls,  staffing,  and  training.  Our  report 
will  contain  recommendations  for  corrective  action  1n  these  areas. 
As  noted  above,  we  also  plan  on  performing  an  audit  of  the  Immigrant 
visa  process  in  the  near  future. 

WHITE  HOUSE  LIAISON  OFFICE  FILE  SEARCH 

QUESTION:  Last  September,  The  Washington  Post  reported  that 
officials  in  the  Department's  White  House  Liaison  Office  had 
searched  the  files  of  the  previous  Administration's  political 
appointees.  This  search  and  release  of  Information  raised  questions 
concerning  whether  the  Privacy  Act  and  other  statutes  were  violated 
and  whether  the  Department  had  adequately  protected  these  records. 
What  actions  has  the  Department  taken  to  insure  that  records  created 
and  maintained  on  political  appointees  will  be  properly  protected  in 
the  future? 
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ANSWER:  Our  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  Department  has  proper 
records  management  procedures  1n  written  rules  and  regulations. 

QUESTION:  What  has  been  done  to  strengthen  records  management 
procedures  1n  the  Department? 

ANSWER:  Our  Investigation  disclosed  no  evidence  of  Improper  records 
management  procedures  In  the  Department  and  specifically  found  that 
accessing  the  records  of  former  Bush  Administration  officials  by  the 
White  House  Liaison  Office  (WHLO)  was  not,  standing  alone, 
Improper.  Of  course,  the  Investigation  did  disclose  Improper 
dissemination  of  Information  contained  In  those  files  to 
unauthorized  Individuals. 

Inasmuch  as  the  WHLO  normally  1s  staffed  by  Schedule  C  employees  who 
are  new  to  government  service  and  unfamiliar  with  rules  and 
regulations,  former  Inspector  General  Sherman  Funk  1n  the  memorandum 
dated  February  1,  1994,  transmitting  our  report  to  Under  Secretary 
Richard  Moose  recommended  that  careful  guidance  and  oversight  be 
established  over  WHLO  staff.  He  recommended  that  a  knowledgeable 
member  of  the  Under  Secretary's  staff  should  be  charged  specifically 
with  reviewing  WHLO  activity  and  should  be  tasked  with  monitoring 
the  activities  and  methods  of  operation  of  that  office.  Under 
Secretary  Moose  has  1n  fact  named  a  member  of  his  staff  to  do  this 
monitoring. 
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[Clerk's  Note.  —  Miscellaneous  Budget  Justification  Submitted  by  the 
Department  of  State  follows:] 


BUYING  POWER  MAINTENANCE  FUND 


FY  1995 
JUSTIFICATION  QF  PROGRAM  ACTIVITY 

(ao\ lars  in  tnousanas; 


Opening 

Transfers 

Net  Cum. 

Year 

Balance 

ApDrop. 

In/Out(-) 

Balance 

1986 

21,336 



-18,821 

2,515 

1987 

2,515 

— 

-2,515 

— 

1988 

— 

— 

6,328 

6,328 

1989 

6,328 

— 

2,200 

8,528 

1990 

8,528 

— 

-3,700 

4,828 

1991 

4,328 

— 

— 

4,828 

1992 

4,828 

— 

— 

4,828 

1993 

4,828 

14 

,000 

— 

18,828 

1994 

18,828 

— 

-8,800  a/ 

10,028 

1995 

10,028 

— 

— 

10,028 

Footnote: 

a/  $8.8  million  in  Buying  Power  Maintenance  Fund  balances  have  been 
rescinded  in  FY  1994. 


I.  Summary 


The  Buying  Power  Maintenance  (BPM)  appropriation  provides  standby  budget 
authority  to  maintain  approved  levels  of  activities  under  rapidly  changing 
economic  conditions.  Situations  that  can  have  a  direct  adverse  impact  on 
the  Department  of  State's  overseas  budget  include  exchange  rate  fluctuations, 
price  inflation,  and  wage  increases.  To  the  extent  that  wage  and  price 
increases  exceed  the  level  for  which  they  are  budgeted,  the  Department's 
buying  power  deteriorates.  More  importantly,  adverse  exchange  rate 
fluctuations  can  result  in  large  operating  deficits.  The  fund  is  currently 
limited  by  practice  to  the  following  countries  where  available  economic 
data  are  most  accurate  and  the  impact  on  our  appropriation  is  likely  to  be 
the  greatest:  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Department  is  not  seeking  additional  FY  1995  appropriations  for  this  fund. 
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